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OUE  CATECHISMS:    IS   THEEB   BOOM  FOE 
IMPEOVEMENT? 

IT  is  now  more  than  two  years  since  I  felt  myself  bound, 
as  a  matter  of  diocesan  duty,  to  take  in  hand  the  work 
that  has  led  to  my  writing  this  paper.  By  that  time,  a 
deep  conviction  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  work  had  forced 
itself  upon  my  mind.  This  conviction  has  since  grown 
stronger  from  day  to  day.  I  fear,  however,  that  the  state- 
ment of  it  mast  fail  to  meet  with  anything  like  general 
acceptance  amongst  the  readers  of  the  IRISH  ECCLESIASTICAL 
EECOED. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  feeling 
of  veneration  in  which  the  Catechism  known  as  "  Butler's  " 
is  held  in  the  Irish  Church.  Within  certain  limits  I  fully 
share  in  that  feeling.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
I  have  to  express  my  firm  belief,  that  in  the  sphere  of 
the  religious  instruction  of  our  Catholic  children,  there 
are  at  present  few  more  urgent  needs  than  that  of  a 
Catechism  which,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  could  be  regarded  as  really  satisfactory.  This  belief 
has  been  formed  as  the  result  of  six  years'  experience 
gained  by  direct  personal  contact  with  many  thousands 
of  children,  in  town  and  country,  throughout  the  diocese 
of  Dublin.  But,  of  course,  I  speak  of  things  only  as  I  find 
them,  within  the  limits  of  my  experience,  in  this  diocese. 
I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  to  whom  the  view 
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I  have  now  put  forward,  implying  the  existence  of  any 
serious  shortcoming  in  Butler's  Catechism,  must  seem 
altogether  mistaken.  It  would,  I  fear,  be  a  fruitless  expendi- 
ture both  of  time  and  of  energy  if  I  were  to  endeavour  by 
force  of  argument  to  alter  their  judgment  on  the  point. 
Therefore  I  do  not  purpose  attempting  anything  of  the 
kind. 

But  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that,  notwithstanding  the 
strength  of  the  prejudice  which  any  statement  of  a  view 
such  as  mine  upon  the  question  of  the  Catechism  will 
inevitably  have  to  encounter,  it  may  not  be  without 
interest  to  many  readers  of  the  I.  E.  RECOED  if  I  set 
forth  in  these  pages  some  of  the  chief  grounds  on  which  my 
view  has  been  formed.  I  am  the  more  willing  to  adopt 
this  suggestion  as  I  am  not  without  hope  that  such  a 
statement  may  possibly  be  effective,  where  formal  argu- 
ment would  probably  fail,  in  bringing  round  some  converts 
to  my  opinion.  But  I  do  not  aim  at  making  converts 
to  it.  I  write  merely  to  state  my  own  view  of  the 
case,  setting  it  forth  for  the  consideration  of  those  who 
can  bring  to  the  consideration  of  it  an  open  mind,  and 
leaving  in  undisturbed  possession  of  their  old  unqualified 
regard  for  "  Butler,"  those  who  do  not  care  to  have  that 
kindly  feeling  disturbed. 

I  think  it  useful  to  begin  by  pointing  out  a  fact  which, 
I  have  no  doubt,  is  far  from  being  generally  known  in 
those  districts  in  Ireland  where  Butler's  Catechism  has  long 
been  in  general  use.  The  fact  is  of  some  importance  in 
the  general  consideration  of  the  question.  It  is  that, 
at  all  events  until  quite  recently — and  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  state  of  things  I  describe  does  not  even  still 
exist  to  an  extent  by  no  means  inconsiderable — our  Irish 
Church  presented  a  spectacle  of  singular  variety  in  the 
Catechisms  in  ordinary  use  throughout  the  country.  Abun- 
dant experience  of  this  was  to  be  had  at  the  Junior  Entrance 
Examinations  in  Maynooth.  "  That  question  is  not  in  the 
Catechism  I  learned,"  was  a  common  form  of  answer  to  a 
question  from  "  Butler."  Then,  in  reply  to  a  further  query 
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as  to  the  Catechism  taught  in  the  particular  diocese  or 
parish  from  which  the  candidate  for  admission  had  come,  we 
had  the  answer  that  it  was  "Dr.  Reilly's"  Catechism,  or 
"  Dr.  Devereux's,"  or  "  Dr.  Murphy's,"  or  "  Dr.  Moriarty's," 
or  "Dr.  MacHale's,"  or  "Dr.  Doyle's."  With  all  these 
various  elementary  expositions  of  the  Christian  Doctrine, 
the  person  presiding  at  the  Examinations  was  supposed, 
then,  to  be  sufficiently  familiar. 

This  was  at  a  time  when  most  people  in  Dublin  knew 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  any  other  Catechism 
being  used  in  Ireland  than  that  which  had  been  in 
universal  use  here  for  many  years,  under  the  elaborate 
title  of  "  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  James  Butler's  Catechism, 
revised,  enlarged,  approved,  and  recommended  by  the  Four 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Ireland,  as  a  General 
Catechism  for  the  Kingdom." 

Moreover,  as  I  have  already  said,  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  assumed  that,  even  now,  the  variety,  which  I  have 
described,  in  the  Catechisms  in  use  throughout  Ireland 
has  altogether  passed  away. 

I  have  before  me,  as  I  write,  a  very  recent  edition  of  the 
Catechism  known  as  "  Dr.  Doyle's."  This  Catechism  has 
prefixed  to  it  a  letter  of  its  illustrious  author,  "  J.  K.  L.," 
addressed  to  the  children  of  his  diocese,  in  which  he  gives 
them  the  following  description  of  it : — "  This  Catechism,  first 
composed  by  Dr.  James  Butler,  of  happy  memory ,  Archbishop 
of  Cashel ;  afterwards  revised  and  approved  of  for  general  use 
by  the  four  Archbishops  of  Ireland ;  and  rendered  more  plain 
and  better  fitted  t  to  your  tender  minds  by  the  care  and 
attention  which,  for  your  sake,  has  been  bestowed  upon  it 
by  me." 

I  have  also  before  me,  in  comparatively  recent  editions, 
the  Catechisms  known  as  "Dr.  Moriarty's,"  "Dr.  Deve- 
reux's," and  "  Dr.  Reilly's."  One  or  more  of  these  I  know 
to  have  been  in  general  use  in  some  districts  of  Ireland  at  a 
date  subsequent  even  to  the  publication  of  the  revised 
edition  of  Butler's  Catechism,  issued  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  and  generally,  but  inaccurately,  spoken  of  as  the 
"  Maynooth  "  Catechism, 
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This  last-named  publication  is  described  on  its  title 
page  and  on  its  cover  as,  "  The  Catechism  ordered 
by  the  National  Synod  of  Maynooth,  and  approved  of  by  the 
Cardinal,  the  Archbishops,  and  the  Bishops  of  Ireland  for 
general  use  throughout  the  Irish  Church." 

It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  note  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  nature  of  the  approval  subsequently  given  to 
this  edition  of  the  Catechism,  the  edition  itself  in  no  way 
emanated  from  the  Maynooth  Synod.  This  is  sufficiently 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  it  is  nowhere  mentioned  in 
the  Decrees  of  the  Synod.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  indeed,  it 
never  came  under  the  consideration  of  the  Synod  for 
approval  or  even  for  examination.  This  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  Acta,  or  general  Minutes,  of  the  Synod, 
published  in  the  beginning  of  the  volume  containing  the 
Decrees. 

The  only  references  I  can  find  in  these  Minutes  to  the 
revision  of  the  Catechism  are  the  following  : — 

"  CONGBEGATIO  PiuvATA  III.  Perlegit  Secretarius  duo 
Postulata :  unum  de  Parvo  Catechismo.  .  .  .  Utrurnque 
Postulatum  ad  Deputationem  de  Fide  remissum  est,  sed  nihil 
decisnm  est." 

"  CONGBEGATIO  PBIVATA  XVI.  Parvus  Catechismus,  a  Deputa- 
tions de  Fide  redactus,  coram  Patribus  delatus  est  a  Secretario  : 
quern  prelo  subjiciendum  statuerunt  Patres  ut  singulis  Episcopis 
exemplaria  mitterentur,  quod  tamen  ob  defectum  temporis  fieri 
non  potuit." 

The  so-called  "Maynooth"  Catechism  was  not,  in  fact, 
published  for  many  years — seven  or  eight,  I  think — after 
the  date  of  the  Maynooth  Synod.  At  first,  it  seemed  not 
unlikely  to  make  its  way  into  general  use  in  Ireland.  But 
there  were  several  dioceses  in  which  it  failed  to  find  a 
footing.  In  those  dioceses,  at  all  events,  the  Catechisms 
previously  in  use  were  not  displaced.  I  understand  too 
that,  of  late,  the  use  of  this  "  Maynooth  "  Catechism  has 
been  discontinued  in  more  than  one  diocese  where  it  was 
at  first  adopted,  and  where  it  had  continued  to  be  used 
for  some  years. 

The  facts  I  have  now  mentioned,  especially  in  reference 
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to  the  "  Maynooth"  Catechism — the  only  edition  of  Butler's 
Catechism  that  now  is  .in  anything  like  general  use  in 
Ireland — may  be  of  some  help  towards  the  removal  of  what 
seems  to  me  the  most  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  getting 
a  fair  consideration  for  my  view,  or,  indeed,  a  fair  con- 
sideration for  any  view  that  clashes  with  the  old  traditional 
doctrine  that  Butler's  Catechism  is  a  model  of  everything 
that  a  Catechism  ought  to  be. 

Convinced  as  I  have,  on  the  contrary,  for  some  time  been, 
that  our  Irish  Catechism — I  take  it  in  the  revised  form  in 
which  we  now  have  it — still  leaves  abundant  room  for  useful 
revision  and  improvement,  I  felt  it  my  duty,  now  two  years 
ago,  to  take  what  seemed  to  me  the  only  feasible  way  of 
having  the  work  of  revision  effectively  carried  out.  The 
object  in  view  was  to  obtain  by  means  of  this  revision  a 
satisfactory  Catechism  for  diocesan  use.  A  Diocesan 
Committee,  then,  was  nominated,  comprising  within  it  a 
representation  of  every  element  that  could  be  considered 
of  practical  utility  in  view  of  the  work  that  was  to  be 
done — professors  of  theology,  moral  as  well  as  dogmatic ; 
priests  of  long  and  of  wide  experience  in  the  work  of 
instructing  children  in  the  Catechism;  experienced  examiners 
of  children ;  accomplished  scholars  and  writers  of  English  ; 
members  both  of  religious  and  of  secular  collegiate  com- 
munities; and  representatives  of  the  missionary  priesthood, 
secular  and  regular. 

Since  its  appointment,  more  or  less  continuously,  the 
Committee  thus  constituted  has  laboured  with  exemplary 
diligence  in  a  work  which,  to  all  engaged  in.  it,  has  proved 
to  be  of  singular  and  unexpected  interest. 

At  first,  nothing  more  was  thought  of  by  many  members 
of  the  Committee  than  a  somewhat  careful  revision  of 
"Butler,"  with  the  omission  of  whatever  might  appear 
to  be  superfluous  matter,  some  few  plainly  necessary 
additions,  and,  possibly,  some  changes — on  lines  which 
I  had  thought  it  useful  to  suggest — in  the  direction  of 
greater  simplicity  in  wording  and  in  general  form. 

The  advantages  that  might  result  from  such  a  revision, 
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and  the  existence  of  a  need  for  it,  were  not,  at  first, 
obvious  to  all  the  members  of  the  Committee.  But  as 
the  work  of  revision  went  steadily  on,  from  month  to 
month,  there  was  a  general  opening  and  widening  of 
view,  and  the  need  for  a  revision  amounting  practically  to  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Catechism  became  plainer  and  plainer. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  stage  of  the  labours  of  the 
Committee,  there  was  placed  in  my  hands  the  first  draft  of 
what  is  in  a  great  measure  a  new  Catechism.  This  is  now 
being  subjected,  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Committee, 
to  a  thoroughgoing  and  painstaking  revision,  not  likely 
at  its  present  rate  of  progress  to  be  brought  to  an  end  for 
several  months  to  come. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  many,  outside 
the  diocese  of  Dublin  as  well  as  within  it,  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  general  principles  that  have  been  kept  in  view 
in  the  progress  of  this  work.  I  transcribe,  then,  in  a  slightly 
modified  form,  with  some  additional  explanatory  observa- 
tions under  each  section,  a  paper  of  suggestions  which  I 
put  before  the  Committee  at  its  first  meeting,  to  serve  as  a 
general  guide  to  it  in  the  work  in  hand.  Possibly,  some 
readers  of  the  I.  E.  EECOKD,  on  reading  these  suggestions 
and  the  observations  that  I  now  add  in  explanation  of  them, 
may  be  moved  to  give  some  useful  help  in  a  work  so 
important  in  its  bearing  upon  the  religious  education  of  the 
young.  For  my  part,  I  shall  feel  most  grateful  for  any  such 
help,  whether  given  through  the  pages  of  the  I.  E.  EECOKD 
or  addressed  to  me  personally. 

The  suggestions,  then,  which  I  put  before  the  Committee, 
were  the  following  :— 

"I. 

"  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  work  to  be  done  should  be 
the  introduction  of  short  Beading  Lessons,  one  to  be  appended  to 
each  Chapter  of  the  Catechism.  These  Beading  Lessons  should 
deal,  in  somewhat  fuller  form,  with  the  matter  dealt  with  in  the 
questions  and  answers  of  the  Chapter. 

"  The  insertion  of  such  Lessons  would  make  it  possible  to 
omit  without  loss,  many  questions  the  answers  to  which  now 
impose  a  heavy  burden  on  the  memory  of  the  children.  In 
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this  way,  room  would  be  made  for  the  insertion  of  several 
matters  of  importance  at  present  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Catechism. 

"  In  each  Chapter,  the  answers  should  comprise  only  such 
matter  as  it  is  really  of  importance  should  be  formally  com- 
mitted to  memory:  everything  requisite,  or  useful,  by  way  of 
further  information,  or  of  illustration,  might  find  a  place  in  the 
appended  Lesson. 

"  If  these  Lessons  are  written  with  care  and  skill,  and  in  a 
style  attractive  as  well  as  simple,  the  children  will  soon  have 
them  learned  by  heart,  from  the  mere  fact  of  repeatedly  reading 
them,  and  without  any  formal  effort  at  committing  them  to 
memory. 

*'  The  additional  matter  dealt  with  n  the  Lessons  could 
be  made  a  subject  of  examination,  at  all  events  in  the  more 
advanced  classes.  The  advantage  of  adding  an  examination  of 
this  kind  to  the  examination  in  the  mere  questions  and  answers 
of  the  Catechism  is  obvious." 

As  to  this  first  suggestion,  I  need  only  say  that  the 
Lessons  have  been  written,  and  that  they  now  only  await 
a  general  revision  to  make  them  fit  in  with  the  Chapters, 
when  these  have  been  finally  revised. 

"II. 

"  Oar  present  Catechism  sesrm  to  1113  to  be  defective  in  its 
omission  of  many  matters  that  plainly  are  of  practical  importance 
in  the  fulfilment  of  ordinary  Catholic  duty. 

"  Moreover,  some  matters  of  this  description  which  are 
dealt  with  in  the  Catechism,  are  dealt  with  much  more  in  their 
merely  doctrinal  bearing  than  as  matters  of  practice. 

"  Almost  any  practice  or  observance  of  religion  that  may  be 
mentioned  will  illustrate  one  or  other  of  these  defects.  Take,  for 
example,  these  obvious  instances — the  Feasts  of  the  Church,  such 
as  Corpus  Christi,  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the 
Feast  of  All  Saints,  &c  ;  .solemn  Ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
such  as  the  Exposition  and  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment ;  devotions  such  as  the  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  the 
Eosary,  the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  &c. ;  and  pious  practices,  such 
as  the  use  of  Scapulars,  and  the  use  of  Holy  Water. 

"Again,  the  absence  of  all  instruction  as  to  the  virtue  of 
Temperance  seems  a  somewhat  serious  omission.  As  a  result  of 
it,  our  people  are  left  singularly  exposed  to  the  damaging 
influence  of  unauthorised  teaching,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  far 
from  being  in  harmony  with  Catholic  truth." 

As  to  all  this,  I  find  it  hard  to  see  how,  in  view  of  it, 
anyone  can  fail  to  recognise  that,  in  the  matter  of  elementary 
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religious  instruction,  there  is  a  large  gap  left  unfilled  by 
the  information  conveyed  in  Catechisms  such  as  Butler's. 

Especially  as  regards  the  requisite  fulness  of  exposition, 
the  insertion  of  the  Reading  Lessons  will  make  it  much 
easier  to  provide  for  some  of  the  points  that  are  not 
comprised  in  our  present  Catechism.  Several  of  these 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  obviously  be  impossible 
to  deal  with  them  in  any  useful  way  by  means  merely  of 
questions  and  answers  of  a  character  suited  to  a  Catechism. 

"  III. 

"  Our  Catechism  also  seems  open  to  objection  on  the  score  of 
the  prominence  occasionally  given  in  it  to  the  controversial 
element,  as  distinct  from  the  positive  exposition  of  Catholic 
truth — in  other  words,  the  object  sometimes  seems  to  be  to  insist 
rather  upon  what  a  thing  is  not,  than  upon  what  it  is." 

Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  the  Catholic  doctrine  upon 
the  Invocation  of  Saints,  the  honour  due  to  the  Saints,  and 
the  respect  to  be  paid  to  sacred  images,  dealt  with  ex- 
clusively in  connection  with  the  First  Commandment.  The 
prominent  scope,  then,  of  the  questions  and  answers  in  refer- 
ence to  these"  important  points,  is  not  a  direct  exposition  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine  upon  these  matters,  but  rather  a 
negative  statement  of  that  doctrine,  put  forward  mainly 
in  repudiation  of  the  grotesque  perversions  of  it  which 
are  so  persistently  ascribed  to  us  as  Catholic  doctrine  in 
Protestant  misrepresentations  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 

The  following  passages,  quoted  from  the  various  answers 
in  the  Catechism,  illustrate  this  point : — 

We  are  "  riot  forbidden  "  to  honour  the  saints  ;  but  we 
are  to  honour  them  "only"  as  God's  special  friends  and 
faithful  servants.  We  do  not  give  them  "  supreme  or  divine 
honour."  This  "  belongs  to  God  alone."  As  for  the  saints,  we 
"  only"  ask  the  assistance  of  their  prayers.  This  is  quite 
"lawful."  Again,  it  is  "proper"  to  show  respect  to  the 
crucifix  and  religious  pictures;  but  then  we  are  "  not  to  pray 
to  the  crucifix,  or  to  the  images  and  relics  of  the  saints." 
Finally,  it  is  "  not  forbidden"  to  make  images;  but  this  con- 
cession is  made  subject  to  the  proviso,  that  we  do  not  "make 
them  for  gods,  to  adore  and  serve  them  as  the  idolaters  do." 
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In  comparison  with  the  fulness  of  this  elaborate  repudia- 
tion of  error,  and  of  protest  against  a  fabric  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  calumny,  there  is,  it  may  be  said,  almost 
nothing  in  the  Catechism  in  the  nature  of  a  direct  posi- 
tive explanation  of  the  Catholic  doctrines  in  question. 
Practically  nothing  is  done  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  practice  of  devotion  to  the  saints.  Even  as  regards  the 
controversial  aspect  of  the  matter,  the  treatment  of  the 
important  doctrines  in  question  seems  defective.  In  the 
anxiety,  commendable  no  doubt,  to  demonstrate  that 
Catholics  are  not  heathens  and  idolaters,  it  seems  to 
have  been  altogether  lost  sight  of  that  a  plain  exposition 
of  the  truth  forms  the  best  of  all  foundations  for  an 
effective  refutation  of  the  errors  opposed  to  it 

A  similar  tendency  is  manifested,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
the  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  Indulgences. 

In  connection  with  this  doctrine,  I  may  call  attention 
to  a  point  that  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  sad  draw- 
back to  the  fulness  and  efficiency  of  the  elementary 
religious  instruction  of  our  people.  It  is,  that  there  is  not, 
as  surely  as  there  ought  to  be,  in  the  Catechism,  somewhere 
or  other,  a  connected  statement  of  the  general  outline  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  upon  the  subject  of  the  temporal  punish- 
ment due  to  sin — I  mean,  as  to  the  fact  that  a  debt  of  tem- 
poral punishment  remains  to  be  discharged  after  the  guilt  of 
sin  has  been  forgiven ;  the  necessity  of  having  this  debt 
cleared  off  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to  come ;  and 
the  various  means  of  obtaining  remission  of  it,  such  as 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  Indulgences,  the  penance 
enjoined  in  Confession,  personal  works  of  penance,  and  the 
acceptance  of  sufferings  and  of  crosses  in  a  penitential  spirit. 

"IV. 

"  Sometimes  difficulties  arise  from  the  questions  and  answers 
being  so  planned  as  to  require  the  children  in  repeating  the 
answers  to  move  upon  the  lines  of  some  scientific  classification. 

"  In  cases  where  matters  are  needlessly  complicated  by  such 
an  arrangement,  it  surely  ought  to  be  found  possible  to  retain  all 
the  advantages  of  the  scientific  classification  without  putting  the 
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formal  enunciation  of  the  classification  as  a  task  upon  the 
children.  To  force  this  upon  them  has,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  putting  an  additional  and  sometimes 
peculiarly  unwieldy  burden  upon  their  memories. 

"  I  take  as  the  groundwork  of  this  suggestion  my  belief — in 
which,  however,  I  may  be  altogether  astray  — that  although,  to 
persons  of  maturer  minds,  most  useful  help  is  given  towards 
the  mastering  of  a  complicated  subject  by  a  skilful  division  of  it 
into  sections,  the  case  is  very  different  when  there  is  question 
of  conveying  information  to  children,  in  cases  where,  as  in  the 
learning  of  the  Catechism,  the  necessity  of  committing  the  whole 
matter,  word  by  word,  to  memory  has  to  be  absolutely  insisted 
upon." 

The  defect  pointed  at  in  this  suggestion  is  not,  perhaps, 
of  very  frequent  occurrence.  But  the  following  series  of 
questions  and  answers  may  be  taken  as  furnishing  an 
example  of  it : — 

"  Q.  How  does  a  person  sin  against  faith  ? 

"  A.  A  person  sins  against  faith  by  not  endeavouring  to  know 
what  God  has  taught,  by  not  believing  what  God  has  taught,  and 
by  denying  or  not  professing  his  belief  in  what  God  has  taught. 

"  Q.  Who  are  they  who  do  not  endeavour  to  know  what  God 
has  taught  ? 

"A.  They  who  do  not  endeavour  to  know  what  God  has  taught 
are  those  who  neglect  to  learn  the  Christian  -Doctrine. 

"  Q.  Who  are  they  who  do  not  believe  ivhat  God  has  taught  ? 

"  A.  They  who  do  not  believe  what  God  has  taught  are  the 
heretics  and  infidels. 

"  Q.  Who  are  they  who  sin  against  faith  by  denying  what  God 
has  taught  ? 

"A.  All  those  sin  against  faith  by  denying  what  God  has 
taught  who  by  any  outward  act,  profession,  or  declaration,  deny 
the  true  religion  in  which  they  inwardly  believe." 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  this  extensive  collection  of  words, — 
most  bewildering  to  children  in  its  involved  arrange- 
ment, and  in  the  repeated  recurrence  of  whole  phrases 
almost,  but  not  quite,  identical — is  employed  merely  to  give 
expression  to  four  or  five  simple  truths.  Each  of  these 
truths  is  capable  of  being  expressed  in  a  very  few  words, 
and  without  the  slightest  approach  to  complication  in  the 
matter  of  general  arrangement.  . 
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•M    V. 

"  It  will  bs  found  in  some  instances  that  there  is  room  for 
improvement  in  the  direction  of  a  more  rigorous  accuracy  of 
expression." 

Instances  of  inaccuracy,  at  all  events  in  the  matter 
of  expression,  are  to  be  met  with,  both  in  the  ordinary 
editions  of  Butler's  Catechism  and  in  the  edition  known 
as  the  "  Maynooth"  Catechism,  rather  more  frequently  than 
seems  usually  to  be  adverted  to. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  following  : — 

"  Q.  What  are  the  principal  mysteries  of  religion  ? 

l'  A.  The  principal  mysteries  of  religion  are:  the  Unity  and 
Trinity  of  God,  the  Incarnation,  Death,  and  Eesurrection  of  our 
Saviour.  .  . 

"  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  mysteries  of  religion  ? 

"  A.  Mysteries  of  religion  are  revealed  truths  which  we  cannot 
comprehend." 

In  the  older  editions  of  Butler's  Catechism  there  was 
a  question  as  to  why  the  "mysteries"  here  mentioned 
were  called  the  "  principal  "  mysteries.  In  the  answer  it 
was  given  as  a  reason,  that  these  were  the  mysteries  "  most 
necessary"  to  be  "explicitly  believed."  And  then,  strange  to 
say,  the  word  "  explicitly,"  which  obviously  required  ex- 
planation no  less  than  the  expression  "principal"  mysteries, 
wras  left  to  speak  for  itself! 

In  the  "Maynooth"  Catechism,  the  word  "explicitly" 
is  expunged.  In  place  of  it,  we  have  the  more  intelligible 
statement  that  these  "  mysteries "  are  necessary  to  be 
"known"  and  believed.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  evades 
a  somewhat  serious  difficulty.  But  what  of  the  far  more 
serious  difficulties  that  underlie  this  whole  matter  ? 

First:  are  the  "mysteries"  that  are  here  in  ques- 
tion "the  principal"  mysteries  of  religion,  in  the  sense 
indicated?  That  is  to  say,  are  they  the  principal,  in  the 
sense  of  being  "most  necessary"  to  be  "explicitly" 
believed,  or  to  be  "  known  and  believed  "?  Plainly  they  are 
not. 

But  secondly:  there  is  a  more  fundamental  difficulty 
still.  For  it  is  obvious  that,  of  the  five  doctrines 
mentioned,  no  fewer  than  three — that  is  to  say,  the  Unity 
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of  God,  and  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  our  Saviour — 
are  not  "mysteries"  at  all.  I  use  the  word  "mysteries," 
of  course,  not  as  we  use  it  in  speaking  of  the  fifteen 
"mysteries"  of  the  Rosary,  but  in  the  strict  theological 
sense  here  expressly  defined — "  a  revealed  truth,  which  we 
cannot  comprehend."  Nothing  can  be  more  manifest  than 
that  the  three  doctrines  enumerated  are  not  "mysteries" 
in  any  such  sense  of  the  word. 

Another  example  of  want  of  strict  accuracy  is  the 
following : — 

"  Q.  Where  was  Christ's  body  while  His  soul  was  in  Limbo  ? 
"  A.  When  Christ's  soul  was  in  Limbo,  His  body  was  in  the 
sepulchre  or  grave. " 

This  plainly  conveys  the  idea  that  our  Lord's  soul  did 
not  descend  into  Limbo — it  possibly  may  even  suggest 
the  serious  error  that  His  soul  remained  united  with  His 
body — until  the  body  had  been  taken  down  from  the  Cross 
and  was  laid  in  the  tomb  . 

Moreover,  is  it  not  misleading  to  use  the  word  "grave," 
in  reference  to  the  burial  of  our  Lord?  If  an  additional 
word  is  needed,  in  explanation  of  "  sepulchre,"  would  not 
"  tomb"  seem  more  appropriate? 

Another  example  of  inaccuracy — and  in  this  instance 
in  a  matter  of  distinctly  practical  importance — is  the  wide 
extension  so  misleadingly  given  in  the  Catechism  to  the 
obligation  of  Christian  charity  : — 

. "  Q.  How  does  a  person  sin  against  the  love  of  his  neighbo  ur  ? 
"A.  A  person  sins  against  the  love  of  his  neighbour     .     .     . 
by  not  assisting  him  WHEN  ABLE  in   his  spiritual   and   corporal 
necessities." 

And  again,  in  an  answer  in  a  subsequent  chapter  :— 

"  We  are  required  never  to  injure  our  neighbour  .  .  .  and 
to  assist  him,  AS  FAB  AS  WE  ABE  ABLE,  in  his  spiritual  and  corporal 
necessities." 

It  is  indeed,  by  no  means  easy,  in  a  sufficiently  brief  and 
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compact  answer,  satisfactorily  to  state  the  extent  of  the 
obligation  of  charity  towards  our  neighbour.  But  the 
difficulty  of  attaining  accuracy  can  be  no  justification 
for  the  insertion  of  a  false  and  seriously  misleading  state- 
ment. The  point  seems  to  be  one  in  which  a  Reading 
Lesson,  constructed  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  first 
suggestion,  may  be  found  of  special  usefulness. 

11  VI. 

"  In  some  answers  in  the  Catechism  words  are  used  of  need- 
less difficulty  or  length. 

"  Even  where  fairly  easy  words  are  at  present  used,  it  might 
be  well  to  replace  them  by  still  easier  words,  by  the  easiest 
indeed  that  can  be  found." 

One  of  the  worst  drawbacks  in  the  use  of  difficult  or  even 
unfamiliar  words  in  a  Catechism — and  the  same  holds  good 
in  the  case  of  Prayers — comes  from  the  tendency,  especially 
of  very  young  children,  to  substitute  for  such  a  word  some 
other,  more  or  less  similar  in  sound,  with  which  they  happen 
to  be  familiar.  Substitutions  such  as  the  following  are  to  be 
met  with : — 

"  Christ  promised  to  His  Apostles  that  He  would  send  the 
Holy  Ghost  ...  to  divide  (for  '  abide  ')  with  them  for  ever." 

"  Faith  is  a  fine  (for  '  divine  ')  virtue." 

"To  thee  do  we  send  up  our  sighs  morning  and  evening  (for 
'  mourning  and  weeping  ')  in  this  valley  of  tears." 

A  special  difficulty  arises  when  words  that  are  in  familiar 
use  are  employed  in  the  Catechism  in  a  sense  different  from 
that  in  which  they  commonly  occur. 

There  are  cases,  however,  where  the  use  of  words  that 
cannot  *but  give  rise  to  some  difficulty,  is  practically  un- 
avoidable. As  to  this,  I  have  to  observe  that  my  view, 
expressed  in  this  sixth  suggestion,  as  to  the  paramount 
necessity  of  using  in  all  cases  the  simplest  and  easiest 
words,  was  largely  modified  as  the  work  of  revision 
proceeded. 

In  place  of  words,  for  instance,  such  as  " revealed," 
" sanctified,"  "intercession,"  "infallible,"  and  the  like, 
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simpler  words  or  forms  of  expression,  might,  no  doubt,  easily 
be  substituted.  But  it  is  open  to  serious  question  whether 
it  would  not  be  a  mistake  to  remove  from  the  Catechism 
words  such  as  these.  They  are  recognised  ecclesiastical 
terms ;  and,  consequently,  they  must  be  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  sermons  and  other  instructions.  The 
advantage,  then,  of  making  even  children,  as  far  as  possible, 
familiar  with  their  use  is  obvious.  At  first,  no  doubt,  chil- 
dren may  merely  repeat  such  words  without  attaching  any 
very  definite  meaning  to  them.  But  very  soon  this  draw- 
back gradually  disappears.  Even  independently  of  the  help 
derived  from  ordinarily  competent  teaching,  the  meaning 
of  a  word,  previously  obscure,  is  not  unfrequently  made 
sufficiently  plain  by  the  general  drift  of  the  answer  in  which 
it  occurs. 

But  the  case  is  different  with  words  that  are  difficult 
or  unfamiliar,  and  that  have  no  special  claim  to  be  retained  in 
the  Catechism  as  words  specially  consecrated  to  religious  use, 
such,  for  instance,  as  "  discern,"  "  divers  "  (in  the  expres- 
sion "  divers  tongues"),  "  contemneth,"  &c. 

Where  words,  the  meaning  of  which  presents  any  diffi- 
culty, have,  for  any  reason,  to  be  retained  in  the  Catechism, 
reliance  must,  of  course,  be  placed  on  the  intelligent  help  to 
be  given  by  the  teacher. 

It  might  be  useful,  in  reference  to  all  such  cases, 
to  place  at  the  end  of  the  Catechism  a  carefully-compiled 
Vocabulary,  giving  in  plain  language  the  meaning  of  every 
word  that  may  seem  to  require  explanation,  and  even  doing 
this  with  special  reference  to  the  answers  in  which  the 
word  requiring  explanation  occurs. 

There  are  some  editions  of  the  Catechism  in  which  there 
is  prefixed  to  each  chapter  a  short  Vocabulary  in  explanation 
of  the  difficult  words  that  occur  in  the  chapter.  It  is 
necessary  only  to  read  through  any  dozen  words  in  one 
of  these  vocabularies,  to  see  with  what  absolute  want  of 
consideration  difficult  and  out-of-the-way  words  have  some- 
times been  employed  in  Catechisms  without  the  slightest 
necessity. 
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"  VII. 

"Some  of  the  answers  in  the  Catechism  are  inconveniently 
long. 

' '  This  fault  may  arise  from  the  unnecessary  grouping  into  one 
answer,  of  matter  that  might  equally  well  be  dealt  with  in  two 
or  more  distinct  answers." 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  defect  is  furnished  by  the 
answer  given  in  all  but  the  more  recent  editions  of  Butler's 
Catechism  to  the  question,  "  Which  is  the  best  method  to 
prepare  for  a  good  Confession  ?"  This  answer  comprised  no 
fewer  than  85  words. 

As  the  answer  now  stands,  in  the  "  Maynooth  "  Cate- 
chism, the  number  of  words  is  brought  down  to  50,  little 
more  than  half  the  original  length.  The  answer  is  also 
made  more  compact  in  structure  and  more  symmetrical  in 
form. 

The  improvement  has  been  effected  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  cutting  away  from  the  answer  the  long  and 
cumbersome  array  of  words  and  clauses  that  occurred  in  it, 
under  the  head,  "secondly."  This  portion  of  the  answer 
formerly  stood  as  follows  :- 

11  Secondly,  to  examine  ourselves  carefully  on  the  command- 
ments of  God  and  of  His  Church  ;  on  the  seven  deadly  sins ;  and 
particularly  on  our  predominant  passion,  and  the  duties  of  our 
station  in  life,  that  we  may  know  in  what,  and  how  often,  we  have 
sinned  by  thought,  word,  deed,  or  omission." 

.  In  the  "  Maynooth  "  Catechism  it  stands  simply  thus  :— 
"Secondly,  to  examine  our  conscience." 

All  that  followed  in  the  older  editions,  as  above  quoted, 
is  now  put  as  the  answer  to  a  further  distinct  question, 
"  On  what  are  we  to  examine  our  conscience  ?" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  statement  of  the  Fourth  Precept 
of  the  Church,  which  was  not  altogether  free  from  com- 
plication in  the  older  editions,  has  become  most  incon- 
veniently complicated  in  the  "  Maynooth"  edition. 

The  original  form  of  it  was  :  — 

"4.  To  receive  worthily  the  Blessed  Eucharist  at  Easter,  or 
within  the  time  appointed  ;  that  is,  from  Ash- Wednesday  to  the 
Octave  Day  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  inclusive." 
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Considering  especially  that  this  occurs  as  the  statement 
of  but  one  in  a  series  of  six  commandments,  all  to  be  recited 
in  the  same  answer,  I  think  it  obvious  that  it  would  have 
been  far  better  to  omit  from  that  necessarily  long  answer 
all  the  words  following  the  expression,  "the  time  ap- 
pointed." A  distinct  statement  of  the  time  in  question 
could  then  be  brought  out  in  a  separate  answer. 

This  remark  applies  with  notably  increased  force  to 
the  form  in  which  this  Fourth  Precept  of  the  Church  is 
stated  in  the  "Maynooth"  Catechism: — 

"4.  To  receive  worthily  the  Blessed  Eucharist  at  Easter,  or 
within  the  time  appointed;  that  is,  from  Ash- Wednesday  to 
Ascension  Thursday,  or,  where  it  'is  so  permitted,  to  the  Octave 
Day  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul." 

The  insertion  of  the  words  that  I  have  italicised,  and  the 
consequent  reference  to  the  four  points  of  time,  Easter, 
Ash-Wednesday,  Ascension  Thursday,  and  the  Octave  Day 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul — with  the  additional  confusion 
caused  by  the  occurrence  of  the  clause,  "  where  it  is  so 
permitted  " — leads,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  many  cases,  to  the 
children's  having  no  very  definite  idea  as  to  what  precise 
time  is  in  question,  or,  indeed,  as  to  what  the  whole  involved 
statement  means. 

"VIII. 

"  A  fault  much  more  serious  than  that-  of  needless  difficulty  in 
the  words  is  that  of  needless  complexity  in  the  structure  of  an 
answer. 

"Each  answer  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  put  in  the  form 
of  a  direct  simple  statement,  free  from  qualifying  or  other 
clauses  that  might  hinder  children  of  the  duller  class  from  taking 
in  a  clear  view  of.  the  meaning  of  the  answer  as  a  whole." 

For  a  reason  that  will  appear  in  connection  with  the 
next  suggestion,  it  is  in  this  case  more  convenient  to  quote, 
not  from  the  "Maynooth"  Catechism,  but  from  one  of  the 
editions  of  Butler's  Catechism  as  previously  published, 
without  the  modification  resulting  from  the  introduction 
of  the  words  of  the  questions  into  the  answers. 
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I  take  the  following,  then,  as  an  example  of  the  drawback 
called  attention  to  in  this  suggestion : — 

"  Q.  Is  an  indulgence  a  pardon  for  sins  to  come,  or  a  licence  to 
commit  sin? 

"  A.  No  ;  nor  can  it  remit  past  sins  ;  for  sin  must  be  remitted 
by  penance,  as  to  the  guilt  of  it,  and  as  to  the  eternal  punishment 
due  to  mortal  sin,  before  an  indulgence  can  be  gained." 

It  may  be  worth  while  analysing  this  answer,  to  bring 
into  prominence  its  various  elements  of  complexity.  To 
children,  of  course,  every  step,  however  trifling,  in  the 
direction  of  a  departure  from  simplicity  of  form  in  an 
answer  brings  in  a  new  element  of  difficulty.  Such  matters, 
1  fear,  are  too  often  overlooked  by  those  who  have  to  do  with 
the  teaching  of  children.  Being  themselves  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  matters  treated  of,  they  pay  little  heed  to 
the  mere  form  of  treatment.  They  fail,  then,  even  to  advert 
to  the  fact  that  an  answer  may,  to  the  minds  of  children, 
seem  difficult  or  even  hopelessly  obscure,  although  it  sets 
forth  nothing  but  simple  elementary  truths,  and  expresses 
those  truths  in  words  which,  taken  one  by  one,  are  trans- 
parently clear  in  meaning. 

Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  question  and  answer  I  have  just 
quoted.  Here  (1)  we  find  set  down,  as  a  question,  what  really 
is  a  combination  of  two  questions.  Then  (2)  both  these  ques- 
tions are  disposed  of  in  the  answer  by  the  one  word,  "No." 
The  answer  then  (3)  starts  off  to  deal  with  a  new  point  which 
was  not  in  any  way  raised  in  the  question.  Moreover  (4)  it 
devotes  to  the  answering  of  this  unasked  question  no  fewer 
than  35  words,  whilst,  as  we  have  seen,  only  one  word 
was  devoted  to  the  answering  of  the  two  questions  that 
were  asked.  Again  (5)  the  answer  to  this  unasked  question 
not  merely  states  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  point,  but 
gives  a  theological  reason  in  proof  of  the  doctrine,  though 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  done  in  reference  to  the  questions 
asked.  And  (6),  in  giving  this  reason,  it  uses  the  some- 
what philosophical  form,  not  very  easily  grasped  by 
young  children,  of  considering  the  remission  of  sin  under 
different  aspects — "  remitted  .  .  as  to  the  guilt  of  it,  and 
as  to  the  eternal  punishment,"  &c.  ^ 

VOL.  XIII.  B 
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"Whatever  other  merits  may  be  claimed  for  this  answer, 
it  certainly  is  not  a  model  of  either  directness  or  simplicity. 

But  for  children,  I  should  say,  one  of  the  most  serious 
forms  of  embarrassment  that  can  arise  is  when  the  direct 
easy  flow  of  a  sentence  is  interrupted  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  dependent  clause  containing  a  verb  distinct  from  the 
leading  verb  of  the  sentence,  and  qualifying,  or  in  some 
way  modifying,  the  statement  made  by  that  principal  verb. 
Every  such  subordinate  clause,  in  so  far  as  it  is  understood 
at  all,  brings  up  before  the  child's  mind  a  new  set  of  ideas 
which  have,  somehow  or  other,  to  be  fitted  in  with  the 
ideas  embodied  in  the  principal  statement.  Surely,  the 
complication  of  form,  which  in  this  way  is  given  to  the 
whole  answer,  is  not  a  desirable  feature  in  a  Catechism  for 
children. 

Here  are  some  specimens  of  this  special  form  of  draw- 
back. For  the  same  reason  as  before,  I  again  quote,  not 
from  the  "  Maynooth "  Catechism,  but  from  an  earlier 
edition  of  Butler's  Catechism,  where  the  answers  appear  in 
their  original  unmodified  form. 

11  Q.  "What  does  the  resurrection  of  Christ  prove  ? 

"A.  That  as  by  dying  on  the  cross  he  showed  Himself  a  real 
mortal  man,  so  by  raising  Himsolf  from  the  dead  He  proved 
Himself  God." 

In  the  following  case,  I  quote  only  the  question.  It  is  so 
framed  as  to  give  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  defect  in 
construction  which  I  have  in  view  :— 

"  Q.  Is  a  person  in  the  way  of  salvation  who  believes  in  the  true 
Church,  and  says  that  he  is  attached  to  it,  but  who,  through  pride, 
human  respect,  or  wordly  motives,  does  not  make  open  profession 
of  it.  or  does  not  comply  with  its  essential  duties  ?" 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  when  children,  after  listening 
to  this  long  string  of  clauses,  enunciate  the  monosyllable 
"No,"  they  have  any  very  definite  idea  of  the  purport  of 
the  reply  they  have  given  ? 

In  the  "  Maynooth  "  Catechism  the  difficulty  is  rendered 
more  embarrassing  by  the  transfer  of  all  this  complication 
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into  the  answer.     Here  is  how  the  question  and  answer, 
as  modified  in  this  way,  stand : — 

"  Q.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  regarding  the  profession 
of  faith  ? 

"  A.  He  who  believes  in  the  true  Church,  and  says  that  in  his 
heart  he  is  attached  to  it,  but  through  pride,  human  respect,  or 
wordly  motives,  disguises  his  religion,  or  does  not  comply  with 
its  essential  duties,  sins  against  the  obligation  of  professing  the 
true  faith." 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  but  think  it  little  short  of  cruelty 
to  children  to  worry  them  with  the  necessity  of  committing 
to  memory  so  complicated  a  collection  of  words  and 
clauses, 

« IX. 

"  Closely  connected  with  the  point  dealt  with  in  the  preceding 
suggestion  is  the  difficulty  that  has  arisen  from  the  change  made 
in  the  Catechism,  some  years  ago,  by  introducing  the  words  of 
the  questions  into  the  corresponding  answers. 

"  This  change  has  added  enormously  to  the  difficulty  of  learn- 
ing Butler's  Catechism,  partly  from  the  additional  length,  but 
much  more  from  the  additional  intricacy,  which  it  has  necessarily 
introduced  into  the  answers.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  it  is 
very  generally  regarded  with  anything  but  favour. 

"  Yet  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  change  has  resulted 
at  all  events  in  one  decided  improvement. 

"  There  cannot,  I  should  say,  be  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  advantage  of  having  each  answer  in  the  form 
of  a  distinct  statement  or  sentence,  so  that  the  answer,  as  it 
is  committed  to  memory  by  the  child,  may  be  a  definite  intel- 
ligible statement  of  some  Catholic  truth. 

"In  most  cases Athis  can  conveniently  be  brought  about  by 
repeating  in  the  answer  the  words  of  the  question. 

11  But  then,  both  question  and  answer  should,  in  the  original 
composition  of  the  Catechism,  have  been  so  framed  as  to  allow 
of  all  this  being  done  without  producing,  as  the  result  of  the  fusion, 
an  answer  of  embarrassing  length  or  of  complicated  structure. 
The  questions  and  answers  in  Butler's  Catechism  were  not  so 
framed.  It  is  from  this,  then,  and  not  from  the  mere  fact  of 
the  answers  being  thrown  into  the  form  of  sentences,  that  the 
serious  difficulty  so  generally  complained  of  in  the  case  of  the 
'  Maynooth  '  Catechism  has  arisen." 

In  what  I  have  to  say  under  this  heading  I  must  assume 
the  desirability  of  having  the  answers  in  a  Catechism  of  the 
Christian  Doctrine  stand  as  distinct  sentences,  fully  expressing 
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each  of  them,  independently  of  the  question,  everything 
that  the  answer  is  intended  to  express.  In  other  words  I 
assume,  as  obviously  true,  that  when  children  commit  to 
memory  the  answers  of  the  Catechism,  it  is  advisable  they 
should  commit  to  memory  distinct  statements  of  Catholic 
truths,  rather  than  a  number  of  disjointed  scraps  of  phraseo- 
logy, such  as  the  following.  I  transcribe  them  from  an 
unmodified  edition  of  Butler's  Catechism  where  they  occur 
as  so  many  distinct  answers  : — 

'  Original  sin." 

1  Christians." 

'  Yes  ;  and  all  the  punishments  due  to  them." 

;  Heretics  and  Infidels." 

4  To  Purgatory." 

'  Only  in  the  one  true  Church." 

'  It  is  a  most  grievous  sin.  " 

'Glorious  and  immortal." 

That  such  a  form  of  answer  is  open  to  grave  objection 
seems  beyond  question.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  to 
take  Butler's  Catechism  with  its  questions  and  answers 
as  they  stand,  and  to  throw  the  answers  into  the  form 
of  sentences  by  embodying  in  them  the  words  of  the 
questions,  plainly  is  a  process  that  could  not  fail  to  result 
in  the  production  of  a  number  of  answers  altogether 
unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  a  Catechism. 

I  have  noted  in  the  "  Maynooth  "  Catechism  three  in- 
stances where  the  adoption  of  this  process  of  fusion  has  had 
the  following  results  : — • 

1.  An  answer  of  27  words  prolonged  into  one  of  39  words. 

2.  ,,         ,,       „  27  words         ,,  ,,       „     ,,  42  words. 

3.  „         „       ,,  17  words         ,,  „       ,,     „  40  words. 

The  third  of  these  answers  is  an  admirable  illustration  of 
the  drawback  resulting  from  this  process,  in  its  tendency  to 
increase,  not  only  the  length,  but,  what  is  much  more 
objectionable,  the  complexity  of  an  answer. 

I  quote  the  question  and  answer,  first,  in  their  unmodified 
form,  from  one  of  the  older  editions  of  Butler's  Catechism  : — 

"  <2»  What  must  persons  do  who  did  not  carefully  examine 
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their  consciences,  or  who  had  not  sincere  sorrow  for  their  sins,  or 
who  wilfully  concealed  a  mortal  sin  in  confession  ? 

"  A.  They  must  truly  repent  of  all  such  bad  and  sacrilegious 
confessions,  and  make  them  all  over  again." 

Now  let  us  take  the  corresponding  answer  as  we  find  it 
in  the  "  Maynooth"  Catechism. 

"A.  Persons  who  did  not  examine  their  consciences,  or  who 
had  not  sorrow  for  their  sins,  or  who  wilfully  concealed  a  mortal 
sin  in  confession,  must  truly  repent  of  all  such  bad  and  sacrile- 
gious confessions,  and  must  make  them  over  again." 

Here  (1)  the  answer  has  been  prolonged  from  17  words 
to  40 ;  and  (2)  it  has  been  most  seriously  complicated  by  the 
introduction  of  three  relative  clauses.  Moreover,  (3)  these 
three  clauses  deal  with  three  very  distinct  cases;  (4)  they 
differ  in  form,  two  of  them  being  negative  and  one 
affirmative  ;  and  (5)  they  all  occur  between  the  subject  of 
the  sentence,  which  stands  in  ihe first  place  in  the  sentence, 
and  the  verbs  depending  on  the  subject,  which  stand 
respectively  in  the  twenty -fifth  place  and  in  the  thirty-sixth  ! 

It  may,  then,  be  taken  as  unquestionable  that,  if  it  is 
sought  to  have  the  answers  of  the  Catechism  in  the  form 
of  independent  sentences,  this  cannot  profitably  be  effected 
by  the  rough  and  ready  expedient  of  embodying  in  the  answers 
the  words  of  the  questions  as  they  stand.  The  work  must 
be  faced  of  so  framing  every  question  that  it  may  admit  of 
being  answered  by  a  distinct  statement  fully  intelligible  in 
itself,  and  free,  as  far  as  possible,  from  every  element  of 
complexity. 

Besides  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  form  of  each 
question  must  be  judiciously  chosen  so  as  to  preserve 
throughout  the  Catechism  sufficient  variety  in  the  questions. 
The  importance  of  this  point  is  obvious  in  view  of  the 
illustrations  to  be  given  under  the  tenth  suggestion. 

Other  points  also  have  had  to  be  kept  in  view  in  reference 
to  the  judicious  framing  of  the  questions,  so  that  to  this  portion 
of  the  work  alone  an  amount  of  time  has  had  to  be  devoted — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ingenuity  expended  upon  it — of  which 
no  idea  could  be  formed  by  anyone  not  having  personal 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  Committee, 
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"X. 

"  Needless  difficulty  is  sometimes  created  by  the  recurrence  of 
almost  identical  forms  of  expression,  or  of  an  almost  identical 
arrangement  of  words  or  phrases,  in  different  questions." 

As  instances  of  the  defect  here  mentioned  I  take  the 
following  questions : — 

"  How  did  God  make  the  world?" 
"  Why  did  God  make  the  world?" 

"  How  did  God  the  Son  become  man? " 
"  Why  did  God  the  Son  become  man?  " 

"  What  is  forbidden  by  the  first  commandment  ?  " 

"  What  else  is  forbidden  by  the  first  commandment?" 

"  Is  there  anything  else  forbidden  by  the  first  commandment  ?" 

"XL 

"  A  similar,  but  still  more  embarrassing,  difficulty  is  caused 
when  the  defect  mentioned  in  the  last  suggestion  occurs  in  the 
answers." 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  error,  in  the  answering 
especially  of  the  younger  children,  is  the  occurrence  of  the 
precisely  identical  phrase,  "  the  Scripture  says,"  in  a  number 
of  different  answers.  Thus  we  have  : — 

"  Venial  sin  does  not  deprive 
the  soul  of  sanctifying  grace 
.  .  .  but  it  hurts  the  soul  by 
lessening  its  love  for  God,  and 
disposing  it  to  mortal  sin.  The 

Scripture  says —  'He  that  contemneth   small 

things  shall  falUittle  by  little.'  " 

"  It  is  necessary  to  keep  every 
one  of  the  ten  commandments ; 

for  the  Scripture  says —  '  Whosoever    shall  offend   in 

one  shall  become  guilty  of  all.'  " 

"  As  the  souls  in  Purgatory 
are  still  members  of  the  Church, 
they  .  .  .  are  relieved  by  our 

Erayers  and  other  good  works  ; 
>r  the  Scripture  says —  '  It  is  a  holy  and  wholesome 

thought  to  pray  for  the  dead, 
&c.'  " 

"  Our  good  works  must  be 
enlivened  by  faith,  because  the 

Scripture  says—  <  Without   faith  it  is  impos- 

sible to  please  God ;  and  he 
that  believeth  not  shall  be 
condemned.' " 
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In  countless  instances  I  have  found  a  child  going  off 
from  the  phrase,  "  the  Scripture  says  " — as  it  occurs  in  any 
one  of  these  four  answers — sometimes  to  the  first,  sometimes 
to  the  second,  sometimes  to  the  third,  sometimes  to  the 
fourth,  of  the  texts  so  injudiciously  introduced.  One 
cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  all  this  to  what 
takes  place  on  a  railway  when  a  train  passes  over  a  junc- 
tion of  lines — the  direction  in  which  it  leaves  the  junction 
being  determined  solely  by  the  way  in  which  the  "  points" 
happen  at  the  time  to  lie. 

This  source  of  confusion  obviously  is  one  that  can  be  got 
rid  of  without  any  difficulty. 

The  phrase,  "  St.  Paul  says,"  is,  from  its  repeated  occur- 
rence, another  source  of  needless  embarrassment. 

Frequently,  too,  children  get  involved  in  difficulties  by 
the  approach  to  general  resemblance  in  the  two  following 
cases : — 

"  Q.  What  is  Confession? 

"A.  Confession  is  a  sorrowful  declaration  of  our  sins,  &c. 
"  Q.  What  is  Contrition  ? 

"A.  Contrition  is  a  heartfelt  sorrow  and  detestation  of  sin," 
&c. 

In  these  answers,  dealing  with  the  two  not  dissimilar 
words,  "confession"  and  "contrition,"  there  is  a  confus- 
ing resemblance  in  general  rhythm.  For — (1)  we  have 
"sorrowful"  in  one  case,  "sorrow"  in  the  other;  (2) 
"declaration"  occurs  in  the  former  case,  "  detestat-ion  " 
in  the  latter;  and  (3)  we  have  the  words  "of  our  sins" 
in  one  case,  and  "  of  sin  "  in  the  other. 

Surely,  in  dealing  with  words  such  as  Confession  and 
Contrition,  so  closely  related  as  regards  the  ideas  they 
express,  and  by  no  means  dissimilar  in  form,  every  possible 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  clear  of  all  danger  of 
confusion  arising  between  the  two  answers  from  any 
resemblance,  either  in  the  sound  of  the  words  or  in  the 
general  structure  or  rhythm  of  the  sentences. 
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I  may  also  point  out  as  a  source  of  confusion,  with  not  a 
few  children ,  the  general  resemblance  in  form  between  the 
following: — 

"  [Limbo]  .  .  a  place  or  state  of  rest,  .  .  .  where  the 
souls  of  the  saints  who  died  before  Christ  were  detained  " — 
and, 

"  Purgatory,"  "  a  place  or  state  of  punishment  .  .  where 
some  souls  suffer  for  a  time  before  they  go  to  heaven." 

"XII. 

"  The  question  of  the  general  order  best  suited  to  a  Catechism 
is  one  that  will  not  arise,  unless,  in  the  progress  of  the  work  of 
revision,  it  should  be  found  by  the  Committee  that  something  more 
than  a  mere  revision  of  our  present  Catechism  is  advisable. 

"  The  order  almost  universally  followed  in  the  various  diocesan 
Catechisms  in  use  throughout  Germany  and  the  German-speaking 
districts  of  Switzerland  seems  an  admirable  one. 

"These  German  Catechisms  are  based  on  the  Catechism  of  the 
Jesuit  Father,  Deharbe.  They  are  laid  out  in  three  parts  : — 

"  I.  What  we  are  to  believe ; 

"  II.  What  we  are  to  do  and  to  avoid  ; 

"  III.  The  Means  of  Grace. 

"  To  the  whole  there  is  prefixed  a  short  Introduction,  setting 
forth  the  great  fundamental  truth  of  the  Christian  life — that 
man  is  placed  in  this  world  to  love  and  serve  God,  and  so  to 
reach  the  enjoyment  of  the  perfect  and  never-ending  happiness  of 
Heaven  :  in  this  way  an  aspect  of  practical  importance  is  given  to 
the  Catechism  from  the  very  outset. 

"  In  almost  every  German  diocese  there  are  three  Catechis  ns 
in  use — the  Smaller,  the  Middle,  and  the  Larger  Catechism.  All 
three  throughout  are  arranged  strictly  upon  the  same  plan." 

The  general  question  of  order  had,  in  fact,  to  be 
considered  by  the  Committee  ;  and  the  arrangement  described 
in  the  above  suggestion  was,  in  substance,  adopted. 

It  is  probable  that  of  the  thousands  who  are  familiar 
with  every  word  of  Butler's  Catechism,  there  are  com- 
paratively few  who  have  adverted  to  the  plan  upon  which 
that  Catechism  is  arranged.  It  is  not,  I  think,  out  of  place, 
then,  to  give  an  outline  of  its  general  arrangement. 

The  prevailing  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  follow  the 
order  of  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
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Thus,  after  the  first  and  second  chapters,  the  Apostles' 
Creed — which  is  introduced  by  a  question  and  answer, 
evidently  inserted  for  the  purpose,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
chapter — is  made  the  subject  of  the  third  chapter.  Then,  in 
the  fourth  chapter,  come  the  questions  upon  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  which  lead  up  to  the  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation. 

Next,  a  foundation  for  the  treatment  of  the  Redemption 
is  laid  in  two  chapters — the  fifth  and  sixth — on  our  First 
Parents,  the  Temptation  and  Fall,  and  Original  Sin.  These 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters, 
on  the  Birth  of  our  Lord  ;  His  Life,  Sufferings,  and  Death  ; 
His  Descent  into  hell ;  His  Resurrection  ;  His  Ascension ; 
and  His  place  in  Heaven  "at  the  right  hand  of  God,  the 
F ath  er  Almi gh t y . " 

Then  follow  three  chapters — the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh — on  "  the  Holy  Ghost  "  and  "the  Holy  Catholic 
Church."  The  eleventh  chapter  closes  with  a  brief  reference 
to  "the  Communion  of  Saints"  and  "the  Forgiveness  of 
Sins."  After  this,  by  a  natural  transition,  come  the  subjects 
of  Sin,  and  the  Punishment  of  Sin,  followed  by  the  treat- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  :  these  subjects  occupy 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters. 

At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  chapter,  a  transition  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  device  which  is  frequently  employed 
throughout  the  Catechism.  This  is  the  putting  of  a  question, 
or  of  a  eet  of  questions,  for  the  purpose  of  bridging  over 
a  gap  between  one  topic  and  another.  In  the  present  case 
the  transition  is  effected  by  the  following  questions  and 
answers  :— 

"  Q.  Is  it  sufficient  for  salvation  to  be  members  of  the  true 
Church  ? 

"  11.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  salvation  to  be  members  of  the  true 
Church  ;  we,  must  avoid  evil  and  do  good  (1  Pet.  iii.  11) -..»• 

"  Q.  What  good'  shall  I  do  that  I  may  have  life  everlasting? 
(Matt.  xix.  16). 

"A.  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life,  says  Christ,  keep  the  command- 
ments (Matt.  xix.  17).  -:.njjj«.»i  UIJtK  *«-'•••<' 

"  Q.  What  commandments  am  I  to  keep?  ~-K  wr.-E^ 

"  A .  I  am  to  keep  the  Ten  Commandments  of  Gqct." 
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This  answer  is  manifestly  an  imperfect  one,  and  appa- 
rently it  is  left  imperfect  to  leave  room  for  the  employment, 
later  on,  of  the  same  device  of  which  it  here  forms  part. 
At  all  events,  by  means  of  it,  the  subject  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments is  brought  in.  This  subject  occupies  the 
chapters  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  nineteenth  inclusive. 

Then,  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  chapter,  the 
ground  left  uncovered  by  the  incomplete  answer  which  in- 
troduced the  Ten  Commandments  is  brought  into  view  by 
the  following  question  and  answer : — 

"  Q.  Are  there  any  other  commandments  besides  the  ten  com- 
mandments of  God  ? 

"  A.  Besides  the  commandments  of  God,  there  are  the  com- 
mandments or  precepts  of  the  Church,  which  are  chiefly  six.'' 

This  introduces  the  Precepts  of  the  Church,  to  which 
two  chapters  are  devoted — the  twentieth  and  the  twenty- 
first. 

At  the  end  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  we  have  another 
transition  effected  by  the  same  device  as  before  : — 

"  Q.  What  is  necessary  to  keep  the  commandments  of  God  and 
of  His  Church  ? 

"  A.  The  grace  of  God,  which  is  obtained  chiefly  by  prayer 
and  the  sacraments,  is  necessary  to  keep  the  commandments  of 
God  and  of  His  Church. 

Thus  the  subject  of  Prayer  is  introduced.  It  occupies 
the  twenty-second  and  twenty- third  chapters.  The  Sacra- 
ments are  next  dealt  with,  occupying  the  six  chapters 
from  the  twenty-fourth  to  the  twenty-ninth  inclusive. 

The  subject  of  the  thirtieth  and  last  chapter  is  the 
General  Judgment.  The  transition  to  this  subject  seems 
somewhat  abrupt,  but  it  is  merely  a  return  to  the  line  that 
was  digressed  from  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter.  In 
this  last  chapter  of  the  Catechism,  then,  we  have  the 
explanation  of  the  two  remaining  articles  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed— "the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,"  and  "  Life  Ever- 
lasting"— with  the  explanation  also  of  the  closing  word 
"  Amen.'* 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  main  the  result  of  the  some- 
what artificial  plan  followed  out  in  Butler's  Catechism  is  not 
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very  different  from  that  which  is  much  more  naturally 
reached  by  the  adoption  of  the  simpler  arrangement  on 
which  the  German  Catechisms  are  planned. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  observe  that,  especially  on 
one  account,  it  has  been  a  source  of  pleasure  to  me  to 
write  this  paper.  The  publication  of  it  may  do  something 
towards  securing  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  labour 
expended  by  the  Diocesan  Committee  upon  the  work 
with  which  it  was  charged.  So  much  of  that  labour  has 
been  directed  to  the  shortening  and  simplifying  of  the 
Catechism,  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  fear  that  the 
very  success  of  the  work  in  these  respects  might  be  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  adequate  appreciation,  whether  of  the 
persevering  industry,  or  of  the  zeal  and  ability,  by  which  a 
success  so  notable  has  been  secured. 

The  following  statement  gives,  at  least  as  regards  one  of 
the  points  kept  in  view  by  the  Committee,  a  fair  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  its  labours  have  been  successful. 

A  careful  comparison  has  been  made  between  the  first 
draft  of  our  new  Diocesan  Catechism,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  two  existing  Catechisms,  both  of  them  published  in 
recent  years,  on  the  other.  One  of  these  is  the  so-called 
"  Maynooth  "  Catechism.  The  other  I  need  not  here  de- 
scribe so  as  to  identify  it  individually,  but  I  may  say  of  it 
that,  from  the  circumstances  of  its  publication,  the  high 
ecclesiastical  sanction  it  has  received,  its  extensive  use,  and 
the  general  commendation  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  we 
may  seem  to  apply  a  somewhat  exacting  test  in  taking  it  as 
a  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  excellence  of  any  newer 
work. 

For  convenience  of  expression,  I  shall  name  the  three 
Catechisms  in  question,  the  "  Draft "  Catechism,  the 
"  Maynooth  "  Catechism,  and  the  "  Standard  "  Catechism, 
respectively. 

The  point  of  comparison  to  which  I  here  refer,  is  the 
length  of  the  answers,  as  measured  by  the  number  of 
words. 
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The  total  number  of  answers  in  each  of  the  three 
Catechisms  respectively,  is,  I  should  premise,  as  follows : — 

Number  of  answers  in  the  "  Maynooth  "  Catechism,  426. 

„  ,,  ,,       "  Standard "  Catechism,   422. 

"  Draft"  Catechism,          324. 

Omitting  the  answer  enumerating  the  Ten  Command- 
ments— which  of  necessity  is  a  long  one,  and  is  common 
to  all  three  Catechisms — the  number  of  these  answers  that 
exceed  25  words  in  length,  is  :— 

In  the  "  Maynooth "  Catechism,         .         .      •   ;  '      161. 

"  Standard"  Catechism,  .         .         .         147. 

„       "  Draft "  Catechism,  ...  75. 

The  further  distribution  of  these  answers,  as  regards 
the  various  numbers  of  words  exceeding  25,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table  : — 

TABLE. 


Number  of  Answers  of  ejich  length 

Number  of  words 
in  each  Answer 

In  the 
"Maynooth" 

In  the 
"Standard" 

In  the 
"  Draft  " 

Catechism 

Catechism 

Catechism 

26  words  and  under  30 

52 

48 

28 

30       „            „        40 

74 

63 

38 

40       „            „        50 

27 

25 

t 

50       „            „        GO 

8 

7 

2 

60  and  upwards 

— 

4 

— 

TOTAL 

161 

147 

75 

In  bringing  this  unduly  prolonged  paper  to  a  close,  I  beg 
to  renew  the  request  I  have  made  in  one  of  the  first  pages 
of  it,  for  any  suggestions  that  may  occur  to  any  reader  of  the 
I.  E.  KECOKD,  as  likely  to  be  of  help  in  this  important  and 
arduous  work. 

*  WILLIAM  J.  WALSH, 

Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
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MAN,  A  MICROCOSM. 

"  Omnis  creaturae  aliquid  habet  homo  :  habet  namque  homo 
commune  esse  cum  lapidibus,  vivere  cum  arboribus,  sentire  cum 
animalibus,  intelligere  cum  angelis." — (S.  Greg.  Mag.  Homil.  29, 
super  Evang.) 

"  Las  acciones  emanadas  de  nuestra  suatancia  pertenecen  a 
cuatro  clases,  como  lo  puede  observar  cada  uno  en  si  mismo. 
Unas  nos  son  comunes  con  todos  los  cuerpos  de  la  naturaleza  en 
general,  otras  con  las  plantas  solamente,  otras  con  los  brutos, 
otras,  en  fin,  nos  son  propias,  exclusivas,  en  terminos  que  per  ellas 
uos  distinguiinos  de  fcodos  los  seres  con  quienes  nos  hallamos  en 
relacion." — (La  Eelig.,  Catholica,  por  Jose  Mendive,  page  353.) 

OF  all  visible  creatures  existing  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
there  is  not  one  half  so  deserving  of  our  study  and 
contemplation  as  man.  Man  has  been  called  a  microcosm 
(/u/cpoVtfooyAo?),  or  little  world,  because  he  contains  within 
himself  the  elements  and  properties  of  all  that  exists  around 
him.  He  has  existence  in  common  with  the  rocks  and 
the  soil ;  he  possesses  the  power  of  growth  and  development 
in  common  with  plants  and  trees ;  he  enjoys  the 
capacity  of  sensation  and  motion,  and  the  faculties  of  sight, 
taste,  smell,  &c.,  in  common  with  the  birds  of  the  air  and 
the  beasts  of  the  forests  and  the  fields ;  and,  lastly,  he  has 
the  glorious  gift  of  reason  and  intelligence  in  common 
with  the  highest  angels  and  archangels  of  heaven.  He  thus 
unites  and,  as  it  were,  concentrates  within  his  own  insigni- 
ficant bulk  qualities  the  most  unlike  and  capacities  the  most 
diverse,  which  are  distributed  in  an  ever-varying  measure 
over  the  rest  of  creation.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  man 
surpasses  the  highest  of  the  angels,1  and  even  in  heaven 
might  well  excite  their  envy,  were  envy  possible  in  the 

1  The  saintly  L.  Lessius  calls  attention  to  this  gratifying  fact,  when 
contrasting  the  relative  positions  of  men  and  angels  in  heaven.  En  verba: — • 
"  Homo  aliquid  habebit  amplius,  et  quodaminodo  erit  beatior  spiritibus. 
Par  enim  illis  erit  iinpassibilitate,  celeritate,  vi  penetrandi,  potentia 
.movendi,  visione,  amore,  et  fruitione  beata,  et  cognitione  reruin  omnium, 
tain  spiritiiciliuin,  quam  corporaliuin.  Et  praeter  haec  habebit  gloriam 
corporis,  et  multiplies  in  corpore  et  per  corporis  sensus  voltiptates, 
ijuiljus  Amjeli  careut.  Unde  homo  erit  beatior  extensive;  quia  ejus  beatitudo 
non  continebit  se  in  anima,  sed  effundet  se  in  corpus,"  &c. 
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regions  of  perfect  bliss.  Man  has  been  defined  a  rational 
animal — "  animal  intellectu  praeditum."  He  belongs  to  the 
genus  animal :  the  specific  difference,  however,  between  him 
and  all  other  animals  is,  that  he  is  rational,  i.e.,  endowed 
with  reason. 

A  little  reflection  will  at  once  convince  us  of  the  justice 
of  the  definition.  Man  is  truly  an  animal.  As  truly  an 
animal  as  a  dog  or  a  horse,  a  peacock  or  an  owl,  or  any 
other  furred  quadruped  or  feathered  biped.  He  is  endowed 
with  limbs  and  organs,  nerves  and  muscles,  stomach  and 
brains,  just  as  they  are.  Like  other  animals,  man  breathes 
the  air,  and  lives  by  food,  and  needs  rest  and  sleep  at  certain 
intervals ;  and,  like  them,  he  would  speedily  expire  if  these 
were  denied.  The  greatest  king  on  earth  has  just  as  much 
need  of  a  heart  and  lungs,  a  spinal  cord  and  an  alimentary 
canal,  and  of  muscular  and  nervous  tissues,  and  the  rest,  as 
the  costermonger's  donkey  that  kicks  up  his  heels  or  browses 
the  thistles  on  the  king's  highway.  The  sun  scorches,  the 
rain  wets,  and  the  frost  bites  one  as  the  other.  If  you  beat 
them,  they  will  suffer  ;  if  you  prick  them,  they  will  bleed  ; 
and  if  you  poison  them,  they  will  die.  Man,  like  the  beast,  is 
subject  to  disease,  decrepitude,  and  to  old  age.  One  no  less 
than  the  other,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  sickens,  dis- 
integrates, falls  into  pieces,  and  sinks  into  a  common  grave, 
to  be  heard  of  no  more  in  this  world. 

So  far  as  man's  merely  physical  condition  is  concerned 
there  is  very  little  to  choose  between  him  and  the  beasts.  In 
fact,  other  animals  not  merely  equal,  but  surpass  him  in  almost 
all  his  corporal  gifts;  so  that,  considered  simply  as  an  animal, 
man  is  a  very  poor  and  inferior  one.  The  ox  surpasses  him 
in  strength  of  limb ;  the  squirrel,  in  agility;  the  deer,  in  swift- 
ness and  sureness  of  foot.  The  eagle  possesses  keener  and 
clearer  vision  ;  the  fox  and  the  hound,  a  truer  scent ;  the 
crocodile,  stronger  jaws;  and  the  boa  constrictor,  a  greater 
power  of  digestion.  Man  can  neither  dive  like  the  otter, 
swim  like  the  fish,  nor  cleave  the  summer  air  with  pinions 
spread  like  the  swallow  or  the  swift ;  he  can  neither  scale 
the  craggy  mountains  of  eternal  snow,  like  the  grizzly  bear  ; 
nor  leap  from  peak  to  peak,  like  the  goat  or  nimble-footed 
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roe.  His  cry  is  not  so  loud  as  that  of  the  angry  lion,  nor 
his  minstrelsy  so  sweet  as  that  of  the  lark  or  the  nightingale. 

In  strength,  in  endurance,  in  subtlety,  in  grace  of  move- 
ment, in  length  of  days,  in  power  of  resistance,  and  in  almost 
every  physical  quality,  man  is  bound  to  confess  himself 
immeasurably  inferior  to  the  beasts.  So  far  as  his  body  is 
concerned,  he  is  a  very  contemptible  and  sorry  animal,  indeed. 

God,  however,  has  bestowed  upon  him  one  great  and 
priceless  gift  in  the  order  of  nature,  which  compensates,  and 
even  more  than  compensates  him  for  all  these  disadvantages — 
a  gift  which  at  once  renders  him  superior  to  all  other 
animals,  however  powerful  and  strong ;  and,  that  is  the 
marvellous  gift  of  reason.1 

It  is  reason  that  at  once"  and,  as  it  were,  with  a  single 
wave  of  a  magician's  wand,  transforms  this  feeble  and  help- 
less creature  into  the  mighty  and  all  but  resistless  sovereign 
whom  we  contemplate  with  so  much  wonder  and  admiration. 
It  is  reason  alone  that  constitutes  man  the  undisputed  ruler 
of  the  earth ;  that  places  the  imperial  crown  upon  his  head, 
and  the  sceptre  of  authority  in  his  hand,  and  proclaims  him 
king  of  the  visible  world.2 

By  aid  of  this  priceless  gift,  he  makes  the  very  elements 
his  slaves  and  obsequious  servants.  He  can  harness  the 
winds  to  his  ships  of  war,  like  mettlesome  steeds,  and  so 
traverse  the  broadest  and  the  stormiest  sea  undaunted.  He 
can  make  the  lightening  his  trusty  messenger;  and  compel 
fire  and  water  to  labour  for  him,  and  to  set  ten  thousand 
wheels  in  rapid  motion  in  factories  and  mills  scattered  over 
all  the  land :  here  grinding  and  crushing  the  hardest  gold- 
bearing  quartz ;  and  there  spinning  and  weaving  the  softest 
cotton  into  the  most  delicate  and  gossamer  fabrics.  He 
pierces  the  mountains,  skims  the  seas,  or  ascends  into  the 
clouds.  Nay,  more ;  he  can  hold  converse  with  the  most 

1  Consult  an  interesting  little  pamphlet  by  M.  Strom,  entitled,  1st  der 
Menscli  ein  Thier '? — (Pub.  Aachen.) 

2  There  is,  of  course,  another  side  to  the  picture,  suggested  by  these 
lines  of  Schiller  (which  scarcely  bear  translating'),  viz.  :— 

"  Der  Mensch  entsteht  aus  Morast,  un  watet 
eine  Weile  im  Morast,  und  macht  Morast,  und 
gahrt  wieder  zusammen  in  Morast,"  etc. 
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distant  extremities  of  the  world,  and  while  seated  comfortably 
at  his  breakfast  table,  read,  over  his  tea  and  toast,  detailed 
accounts  of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  furthermost  parts 
of  the  earth — the  inundations  in  Spain,  the  strikes  in 
Germany,  the  earthquakes  in  Japan,  the  riots  in  China,  or 
the  famine  in  Eussia. 

All  creation  he  forces  into  his  service,  and  treats  as  an 
irresponsible  autocrat.  He  robs  the  sheep  of  its  fleece  ;  the 
seal,  of  its  fur  ;  the  bear,  of  its  winter  coat ;  the  elephant,  of 
its  ivory;  the  whale,  of  its  precious  oils;  the  swan,  of  its 
down  ;  arid  the  bee,  of  its  honey.  The  spirited  horse  must 
carry  him  ;  the  hound  must  hunt  for  him  ;  and  the  patient 
lowing  herds  must  supply  his  dairy  with  milk  and  cream,  and 
stock  his  larder  with  wholesome  and  nutritious  food.  Thus 
God's  good  gift  of  reason  enables  this  puny  defenceless 
creature,  man,  to  lay  all  creation  under  contribution  ;  and 
to  force,  so  to  speak,  both  great  and  small  down  on  their 
knees  before  him,  ready  to  follow  his  will,  and  to  carry  out 
his  bidding. 

Such,  in  the  barest  outline,  is  the  inestimable  value  of 
the  gift  of  reason.1  We  call  attention  to  it,  in  order  that, 
realizing  to  some  extent  its  priceless  worth,  we  may  render 
the  heartier  thanks  to  God,  and  strive  -the  more  earnestly  to 
employ  it  ever  in  the  service  of  the  Giver.  Indeed,  if  properly 
used,  there  is  no  more  powerful  auxiliary  in  our  struggle  after 
sanctity.  It  is  true  that  some  very  silly  people  try  to 
persuade  themselves  and  others  that  the  Ghurch  fears  or 
despises  knowledge  and  intelligence  in  her  children.  She 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  she  knows  full 
well,  and  is  the  first  to  acknowledge,  that  reason,  when  not 
distorted  by  prejudice  nor  blinded  by  passion,  leads  to  God, 

1  Though  marvellously  precious  is  the  gift  of  reason,  it  is  nevertheless 
surpassed  by  that  of  free-will,  which  is  even  a  more  resplendant  reflection 
of  God  in  the  human  soul.  The  magnitude  of  this  endowment  is  well 
expressed  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Ward  :— "  Each  of  us  possesses  true  liberty  ;  in 
other  words,  each  one  possesses  what  miylit  haw  seemed  the  inalienable 
prerogative  of  Got/,  in  being  (as  it  is  expressed)  a  self -originating  principle 
of  causation.  Each  one  of  us  then  is  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  that 
most  precious  deposit — his  own  moral  character,  his  own  permanent  and 
eternal  interest."—  (Nature  and  Giacc,  page  317.) 
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and  that  some  of  the  greatest  saints  that  have  ever  lived 
have  been  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  philosophers  and 
the  profoundest  theologians ;  and  as  conspicuous  for  learning 
as  for  sanctity. 

It  is  certain,  of  course,  that  true  and  solid  sanctity  has 
its  root  in  the  will  and  not  in  the  intellect.  "  Non  nisi 
voluntate  peccatur,"  says  St.  Augustin;  and  again  :  "  totum 
habet,  qui  bonam  voluntatem  habet."1  Anyone  who  can,  at 
all  times  exclaim  sincerely  and  from  his  heart — "  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  is  in  very  truth  a  saint. 
Sanctity,  in  a  word,  is  nothing  more  than  the  complete  and 
perfect  conformity  between  the  created  will  of  man  and  the 
uncreated  and  eternal  will  of  God.  Hence,  on  Christmas 
night,  the  angelic  hosts,  after  singing  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,"  went  on  to  proclaim  "  peace  to  men  on  earth  " — 
not  to  men  of  great  influence  and  position ;  not  to  men  of 
great  wealth  and  intellect,  but  "peace  to  men  of  GOOD 
WILL." — (Luke  ii.  14.) 

Still,  while  admitting  all  this,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  will  is  not  absolutely  a  self-acting  power. 
It  does  not ;  nay,  it  cannot,  unaided,  originate  a  single  effort. 
It  can  no  more  stir  without  a  motive  than  the  sails  of  a  wind- 
mill can  revolve  in  a  dead  calm.  We  teach,  as  all  Catholic 
theologians  and  philosophers,  that  the  will  of  man  is  free. 
Truly.  But  free  to  do  what  ?  Free  to  act  without  any 
impulse  ?  No  ;  without  an  impulse  it  can  never  put  forward 
the  slightest  effort  of  any  kind.  Its  freedom  consists  in  the 
liberty  of  choice.  It  may  choose  between  two  or  more 
motives.  It  may  follow  this  one  rather  than  that ;  it  may 
pilfer  the  less  worthy  rather  than  the  more  worthy,  or  set 
aside  a  thousand  for  the  sake  of  one ;  but  to  dispense  with 
motive  altogether  is  impossible.  Then  what  faculty,  we 
may  ask  with  some  degree  of  interest,  supplies  the  motives, 
or  the  motive  power,  to  stir  up  the  lethargic  will  ?  What  is 
the  faculty  which  spurs  and  whips  on  the  will  to  vigorous 
action  ?  The  intellect ;  or,  in  other  words,  reason. 

1  St.  Bernard  remarks : — "Bona  voluntas  in  aniino,  est  origo  omnium 
bonorum,  et  omnium  mater  virtutum;  e  converso,  mala  voluntas  est  origo 
omnium  malorum,  et  vitiorum." — (De  Vila  Solit.) 

VOL.  XIII.  C 
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Eeason  places  before  the  mind  certain  motives,  and  it  is 
only  when  stimulated  by  these  motives  that  the  will  is 
enabled  to  exert  itself  at  all.  irrational  animals  and  insects 
need  no  such  special  appeal,  of  course,  because  they  act,  not 
by  reason,  but  by  instinct.  An  example  or  two  will  make 
this  clear. 

A  bee,  without  any  consciousness  of  the  beneficial  results 
of  its  industry,  will  collect  honey  with  infinite  pains,  and 
construct  the  most  perfect  hexagonal  cells  for  its  reception  ; 
so,  too,  a  bird  will  build  the  most  exquisite  nest ;  and  a 
spider  spin  a  faultless  web.  But  they  labour  without  any 
freely  directed  or  conscious  intention.  Instinct  is  their  sole 
guide.  Hence  they  require  no  instruction,  and  no  teaching, 
but  execute  their  various  tasks  as  perfectly  the  first  time 
they  perform  them  as  the  last.  Man  is  quite  differently 
circumstanced.  He  is  a  helpless  creature  till  reason  dawns. 
In  infancy  he  is  so  dependent  upon  others,  that  he  must 
inevitably  perish  if  left  to  himself.  He  will  not  and  cannot 
exert  himself  or  make  the  slightest  effort  till  reason,  at  last, 
like  a  kind  monitor,  takes  him  in  hand. 

Again,  whether  bees  are  fed  artificially  or  not,  they  will 
continue  to  gather  honey  and  construct  their  cells  with  equal 
industry,  because  instinct  is  indiscriminating.  Not  so,  man. 
If  he  hungers  he  will  labour  ;  yes — to  obtain  bread :  but  if 
he  have  all  his  wants  supplied,  he  will  riot  give  himself  any 
needless  trouble. 

We  must  all  have  noticed  that  men  will  labour  and  toil, 
and  suffer  and  endure,  and  brace  themselves  up  to  the  most 
herculean  tasks  ;  but  never  without  a  motive.  As  the  posses- 
sion of  free  will  enables  them  to  choose  between  motives,  so 
the  possession  of  intelligence  checks  them  from  acting  in  the 
absence  of  motive. 

Gaze  over  the  far-stretching  earth.  Behold  how  men 
toil;  and  wonder  as  you  behold!  Go  where  we  will, 
the  same  strange  scene  meets  our  eye,  and  repeats 
itself  again  and  again  in  every  clime.  In  the  continent  of 
Europe  ;  in  distant  Australia ;  beneath  the  burning,  blister- 
ing sun  of  the  Tropics ;  amid  the  eternal  snows  and  the 
piercing  winds  of  the  frozen  North';  in  fact ?  wherever  human 
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foot  has  trod,  and  wherever  men  have  penetrated,  there  is 
sowing  and  reaping,  buying  and  selling,  bartering  and 
bargaining,  and  toiling  and  moiling,  and  sweating.  The 
buzz  of  machinery,  the  whirl  of  wheels,  and  the  rush  of  steam 
everywhere  fill  the  air..  Yet,  among  all  these  millions  of 
active,  energetic,  slaving  men,  there  is  not  one  who  is  not 
acting  under  the  influence  of  some  motive.  Not  one  arm  is 
raised ;  not  one  muscle  contracts  ;  not  one  head  throbs,  not 
one  "  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat,"  but  in  response  to 
some  mental  picture  of  gains  to  be  won,  or  pains  to  be 
warded  off,  or  love  to  be  indulged. 

Ask  old  farmer  Giles  why  he  tills  his  fields,  and  breaks 
up  the  stubborn  clods,  and  scatters  the  grain  in  the  newly- 
turned  furrows,  while  heaven  and  earth  are  in  contention, 
and  bluff  Boreas  is  stalking  over  the  land,  plucking  at  his 
gray  locks,  and  taking  liberties  with  his  loose  jerkin  and 
flaunting  smock-frock.  Is  it  because  he  finds  pleasure  in  the 
work  itself?  No,  for  he  will  tell  you  that  the  labour  is  hard  ; 
that  the  winds  have  no  pity  on  bis  weather-beaten  form ; 
and  that  the  chill  rains  and  the  angry  storms  beat  upon  him 
and  flout  him  without  mercy  all  the  day  long.  But  he 
endures  it  all  for  sake  of  the  harvest.  It  is  the  hope  of 
reward  that  makes  what  is  in  itself  repugnant  and  distasteful 
sweet  and  pleasant.  Or  enter  into  any  of  the  great  shops  in 
London,  Dublin,  Paris,  or  Berlin.  There  we  may  watch 
both  men  and  women,  week  in,  week  out,  from  morning  till 
night,  standing  behind  the  counters,  and  waiting  in  readiness 
to  serve  all  who  chance  to  enter — displaying  their  goods,  and 
tempting  the  unwary  to  buy.  Consider  their  behaviour. 
If  they  grow  weary  and  sick  of  heart,  they  must  not  let  it  be 
seen  ;  if  inwardly  annoyed  and  irritated  by  the  unreasonable- 
ness or  the  exactions  of  purchasers,  they  must  restrain  them- 
selves, and  hide  their  anger  under  a  bland  smile  and  a  suave 
manner,  for  else  their  trade  would  suffer.  Observe,  further, 
that  they  must  be  at  their  post  early  in  the  morning,  and 
remain  there  all  day.  They  must  sacrifice  their  time  ;  they 
must  give  up  their  liberty ;  they  must  control  their  tempers 
and  exercise  an  infinite  patience.  Their  position  and  occu- 
pation require  it.  And  all  this  they  actually  do,  and  do 
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willingly,  and  why  ?  For  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 
For  the  sake  of  an  unfading  crown  ?  No !  For  such 
motives,  few  would  do  so  much.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  shillings  a-week  !  And  they  who  work  not  for 
gain,  work  through  fear  of  pain. 

Many  a  poor  wretch  would  gladly  lie  down  and  rest,  but 
poverty  and  all  its  attendant  evils  force  him  to  take  up 
his  spade  or  shovel,  and  to  set  to  work  again.  Hunger  is  a 
hard  master.  It  goads  on  the  most  reluctant,  and  forces  even 
those  who  are  unfit  for  work  to  labour  still.  And  to  these  two 
great  motive  powers  we  must  add  a  third  :  i.e.,  the  incentive 
of  affection,  the  strongest  of  all;1  "  Omnia  vincit  amor,"  and 
"  A  ma  tor  amicae  mancipium,"  are  proverbs  recognised  as 
true  by  all  the  world. 

When  tender  love  unites  two  hearts,  and  binds  men 
together,  who  will  measure  its  influence  ?  On  occasions  when 
a  man  would  stir  neither  hand  nor  foot  for  his  own  advantage, 
how  often  will  he  rouse  himself  into  action  for  very  love  of  the 
wife  of  his  bosom,  whose  sorrowful  upturned  eyes  and 
beseeching  looks  he  is  powerless  to  resist !  How  many  a 
mother,  too,  otherwise  careless  and  deaf  to  all  persuasion, 
will,  at  the  prayer  of  her  children,  apply  herself  to  the  most 
arduous  tasks.  Her  strong  affection  for  them  becomes  a 
principle  of  untold  strength.  She  will  court  every  danger, 
risk  death  itself,  and  attempt  even  the  impossible,  in  order 
to  succour  and  safeguard  those  whom  she  so  loves ;  and  will 
count  her  sufferings  even  a  joy,  if  only  they  enable  her  to 
bring  the  necessary  food  and  warmth  to  her  starving 
young.2 

Thus,  every  reasonable  creature  that  wilfully  suffers  and 

i  "  Nihil  est  tarn  durum  atque  ferreum  quod  non  amoris  igne  vincatmv' 
St.  Aug. 

,-...,_*  The  strength  of  maternal  love  in  the  human  animal,  is  wonderfully 
nearly  approached  by  the  parental  instinct  in  irrational  beings.  Thus, 
"  swallows  will  fly  into  burning  houses  to  save  their  young.  When  a 
young  whale  is  harpooned,  the  mother  will  not  deseit  it,  while  it  lives. 
If  polar  bears  are  compelled,  when  chased,  to  leave  their  young,  they 
presently  return  to  look  for  them,  and  shed  (according  to  Brehin) 
great  tears,  and  swim  round  the  coast  for  several  days  in  their  distress. 
Many  animals  try  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  pursuer  from  their  young 
to  themselves,"  See  H.  Hb'ffding's  Psychology. 
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toils,  does  so  for  one  of  three  great  motives  : — 1,  for  desire 
of  gain  ;  2,  through  dread  of  pain  ;  3,  for  sake  of  love. 

The  soldier  who  fights,  fights  for  gain  of  some  kind.  It 
may  not  be  for  silver  or  gold.  He  may  be  no  mercenary. 
It  may  be  for  glory,  or  for  fame  ;  or,  like  Napoleon  I.  and 
renowned  Alexander,  for  empire  and  a  throne  :  but  some 
such  motive  must  urge  him  on.  So  is  it  with  the  artist  and 
the  poet,  the  judge  and  the  barrister,  the  politician,  the 
physician,  the  musician,  and  all  others  down  to  the  common 
bagman  and  rag-and-bone  merchant.  Each  applies  himself 
in  his  respective  sphere  of  life,  but  always  in  obedience  to 
some  impulse,  always  by  reason  of  some  motive  presented 
before  the  mind  by  the  intellect.  It  may  be  wealth,  or  it 
may  be  fame ;  it  may  be  ambition,  or  it  may  be  greed ;  it 
may  be  pleasure,  which  the  mere  exercise  of  power  yields  ; 
or  it  may  be  to  be  spoken  of  and  lauded  by  posterity.  It 
may  be  any  one  of  these,  or  any  combination  of  them,  or  all 
of  them  together ;  but  a  motive  there  must  be,  or  all  hard 
labour  must  cease.  And,  however  varied,  and  even  contra- 
dictory these  motives  may  appear,  they  may  all  be  reduced  to 
one  of  the  three  classes  enumerated  above. 

Without  such  motives  all  human  energy  would  be 
paralyzed  and  the  great  pulse  of  human  life  would  stop. 
This  much  must  appear  perfectly  obvious  to  anyone  who 
seriously  considers  the  ways  and  doings  of  men.  The 
important  and  practical  point,  however,  is  to  apply  this 
truth  to  the  spiritual  and  supernatural  life. 

Man's  primary  duty  in  this  world  is  to  sanctify  his  soul, 
and  to  fit  himself  for  an  eternal  throne  of  glory  in  heaven- 
This  is  no  child's  play  !  It  means  downright  hard  work, 
constant  application,  and  concentrated  attention.  It  involves 
many  a  severe  struggle,  many  a  hard-contested  battle.  The 
unum  necessarium  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  to  be  attained 
without  much  self-sacrifice,  serious  efforts,  and  repeated 
victories  over  self.  Yet,  in  spiritual  things,  as  in  temporal 
things,  men  will  not  labour  nor  deny  themselves  without  a 
motive.  A  life  of  virtue  is  as  impossible  without  an  adequate 
inducement  as  is  a  life  of  hard  physical  labour. 

Sanctity   supposes   a  certain   definite   line   of  conduct. 
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Conduct  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  particular  acts;  each 
particular  act1  in  the  series  demands  a  special  motive. 
Ergo,  &c. 

Now,  do  supernatural  motives  exist  ?  Are  incitements 
to  virtue  arising  from  fear,  desire,  and  love,  to  be  found  in  the 
order  of  grace  as  of  nature?  Are  there  stimuli  to  help  us, 
and  to  urge  us  on  in  the  spiritual  conflict,  as  in  the  physical? 
Evidently  :  and,  what  is  more,  they  are  immeasurably  more 
cogent,  forcible,  and  weighty  than  any  we  have  to  influence 
us  in  the  affairs  of  this  world. 

What  racking  pain,  what  loathsome  disease,  what  fell 
disgrace  or  burning  shame,  can  compare  with  the  unending 
tortures  and  superhuman  agonies  of  hell?  What  reward 
that  the  world  has  to  offer  us,  whether  it  come  in  the  form 
of  wealth  or  station,  or  fame  or  influence,  or  health  or 
beauty,  can  approach  in  grandeur  or  magnificence  the 
imperishable  rewards  of  heaven?  What  motive  founded 
on  the  love  of  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister,  wife  or 
children,  husband  or  lover,  can  come  even  within  a  measur- 
able distance  of  the  ineffable  love  of  the  Infinite  Goodness 
the  uncreated  Beauty,  and  the  divine  and  everlasting 
Truth? 

Furnished  with  motives  such  as  these,  we  may  surely 
expect  almost  any  degree  of  sanctity  of  even  the  most  pusil- 
lanimous. Who,  indeed,  with  such  incitements  before  him 
will  find  it  impossible,  or  even  difficult,  to  follow  the  path  of 
perfection,  however  strait,  and  steep,  and  thorn-strewn  ?  If 
men  so  labour  for  the  bread  that  perishes,  surely  we  have  a 
right  to  conclude  that  they  will  be  far  more  ready  to  labour 
for  that  which  endureth  for  ever  !  If  a  mere  earthly  love 
will  set  a  man's  heart  on  fire,  fill  it  with  the  courage  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  a  lion,  and  incite  him  to  deeds  of  heroism 
and  daring  surpassing  all  belief,  what  an  immeasurably 
greater  effect  should  the  immeasurably  higher  love  of  God 
produce  !  Cairn  plain  reason  itself  will  unhesitatingly  declare 

1  We  refer  here,  of  course,  not  to  the  actus  Jtamftri*,  but  to  the  act  us 
humanus;  not  to  what  the  Germans  call  "Die  Thatigkeit  des  Menschen,'' 
but  to  "  Die  Menschliche  Thatigkeit ;"  i.e.,  '•  Actus  qui  voluntate  (kliberata 
procedunt,"  ut  dicunt  theologi ;  and  which  alone  are  meritorious. 
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that  the  eternal  must  outweigh  the  temporal,  and  the  things 
of  heaven  all  possible  things  of  earth. 

Undoubtedly.  Yet,  we  shall  be  reminded  that  the  facts 
are  against  us.  The  reader  will  simply  point  to  the 
men  and  women  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  fifteen 
hundred  millions  of  people  now  inhabiting  the  world.1  He 
will  say : — "  See.  They  are  full  of  worldly  ambition  and 
earthly  aims  ;  they  do  far  more  for  the  sake  of  temporal  than 
for  the  sake  of  eternal  gains.  Will  not  many  a  poor  devil 
(does  he  deserve  a  better  name?)  toil  all  day  to  escape 
poverty,  who  will  neither  confess  his  sins  nor  humble  his 
pride  to  escape  even  hell  itself?  Is  not  the  promise  of  a 
handful  of  gold  or  silver  often  a  more  powerful  stimulus  than 
the  promise  of  the  empyrean  heaven  and  all  that  it  contains? 
That  hundreds  of  thousands  stand  in  greater  awe  of  the 
police  and  of  imprisonment  than  of  all  the  furies  of  hell  com- 
bined ;  and  that  they  will  do,  and  are  doing  vastly  more  for 
earthly  lovers  than  they  will  ever  so  much  as  attempt  for 
the  love  of  God,  are  propositions  almost  as  indisputable  as 
that  two  and  two  make  four." 

We  do  not  deny  one  word  of  the  indictment  which  we  have 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  supposed  reader.  Evidences  of  its 
substantial  truth  are  daily  before  our  eyes.  Yet  our  conten- 
tion remains  untouched.  The  motives  for  loving  God  and 
for  leading  a  life  of  virtue  are,  in  themselves,  infinitely 
stronger  than  all  the  motives  the  world  has  to  offer,  even 
though  you  were  to  multiply  their  number  and  their  inten- 
sity throughout  all  eternity. 

Then  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  are  men  not 
more  affected  by  them  ?  Why,  in  a  word,  does  that  which 
is  immeasurably  small  outweigh  that  which  is  immeasurably 
great  ?  Why  does  a  withered  leaf,  or  a  particle  of  dust, 
produce  a  more  palpable  effect  than  all  the  inestimable 
treasures  in  the  treasury  of  God  ?  Why  do  considerations  of 
time  influence  more  than  those  of  eternity  ?  Why  do  the 
promises  of  man  excite  and  stimulate  people  more  than  the 
promises  of  God  ? 

1  The  total  population  of  the  world,  according  to  The  London  Times 
was,  four  or  five  years  ago,  1,455,933,000.    (  Vide  October  25th,  1887.) 
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The  answer  is  plain.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  motive 
exists,  nor  even  that  it  is  strong  with  the  strength  of  God. 
It  must,  furthermore,  be  known;  it  must  be  duly  considered* 
and  in  some  degree,  at  all  events,  appreciated.  The  great 
principle  underlying  the  whole  difficulty  is  this,  viz.  : — a 
motive,  however  powerful,  and  however  irresistible  in  itself, 
is  simply  no  motive  at  all  to  the  mind  that  fails  to  master  it 
and  grasp  its  real  significance. 

As  Goethe  so  justly  observes  : — 

"Was  man  nicht  versteht,  besitzt  man  mcht." 

What  doctrine  is  better  calculated  in  itself  to  scare  men 
from  sin  than  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  ?  Yet  who 
will  reckon  the  millions  who  (while  professing  to  believe  in 
it)  yet  sin,  and  sin,  and  sin,  without  the  slightest  fear  !  Yes, 
men  who  tremble  at  the  thought  of  earthly  pains,  men  who 
are  intensely  apprehensive  of  the  evils  of  imprisonment  and 
transportation ;  and  who  grow  deadly  pale  at  the  threat  of 
the  gallows  or  the  guillotine,  or  even  of  the  lash,  are  not 
afraid  of  the  fires  that  are  never  quenched,  and  dare  to  laugh 
at  the  judgments  of  an  irresistible  God  !  But  why  ?  Well 
because  to  them  they  are  not  realities.  To  such  as  these, 
indeed,  hell  is  nothing  more  than  a  painted  fire,  and  its 
fiercest  terrors  but  the  foolish  fancies  of  a  diseased  imagina- 
tion. They  cannot  see  the  glow  of  the  furnace ;  they  cannot 
hear  the  shrieks  of  the  lost ;  they  cannot  feel  the  gnawing 
of  the  worm  that  never  dies;  therefore  hell  is  a  figment, 
nothing  more. 

They  may  confess  the  doctrine,  but  they  do  so  without 
understanding  what  they  confess.  They  neither  dwel]  upon 
it,  nor  familiarize  themselves  with  it.  Such  thoughts,  in  fact, 
are  found  to  be  too  troublesome  and  disturbing ;  so  best  allowed 
to  sleep,  Hence,  from  want  of  reflecting  upon  them,  men 
cease  to  be  influenced  ;  and  weaker  and  weaker  these  great 
motives  become,  till  worldly-minded  people  end  at  last  by 
being  affected  by  nothingjmt  what  they  can  either  see,  or 
hear,  or  feel,  or  actually  experience  for  themselves.  The 
invisible  world,  though  far  more  Veal  and  firmly  established 
than  any  object  we  now  gaze  upoii,  speedily  becomes  in  their 
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eyes  just  exactly  as  though  it  had  no  existence  whatever ; 
and  thus  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  "  Out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind  "  receives  its  confirmation  and  exemplification. 

Here  we- put  our  finger,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  seat  of 
the  disease  which  is  destroying  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
world,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  eternal  misery.  "  The  just 
man  lives  by  faith ;"  the  unjust,  by  sense.  The  man  of  God 
has  the  eyes  of  his  soul  open  to  contemplate  heavenly 
things ;  the  man  of  the  world  sees  only  with  the  eyes  of  his 
body,  and  is  essentially  earthy,  of  the  earth. 

The  saints,  even  the  greatest  of  them,  were  formed  from 
the  same  clay  as  ourselves ;  their  minds  and  intellects  were 
created  on  the  same  plan  as  our  own.  Hence,  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  motives  that  influenced  them  so  strongly  would 
influence  us  equally,  if  we  saw  them  as  they  did.  The  self- 
same motives  that  induced  the  great  heroes  of  the  Church  to 
fling  to  the  winds  riches  and  honours  and  earthly  delights, 
and  to  esteem  them  all  as  dung,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  exist 
at  the  present  moment  in  all  their  pristine  force  and  cogency, 
undiminished  by  time,  unaffected  by  age.  They  will  influence 
us  as  they  influenced  others ;  but  always  on  one  condition — 
on  condition  that  we  perceive  them,  realize  them,  drink  in 
their  meaning  and  thoroughly  imbue  ourselves  with  a  sense 
of  their  intense  reality  and  objective  truth. 

Like  Bartimeus  of  old,  the  world  sits  by  the  wayside, 
blind  and  unconscious,  while  Jesus  Christ  is  passing  close 
by.  Would  that,  like  that  poor  son  of  Timeus,  it  were  aware 
of  its  blindness,  and  would  cry  out,  as  he  did,  refusing  to  hold 
his  peace  :  "  Kabboni,  grant  that  I  may  see."  (Mark  x.  51.) 
"  Lord,  that  our  eyes  be  opened."  (Matt.  xx.  33.)  Then 
Christ  would  work  the  same  miracle  again  that  He  worked 
by  the  walls  of  Jerico  well-nigh  two  thousand  years  ago,  and 
the  world  would  receive  its  sight,  and  at  last  realize  its 
position. 

JOHN  S.  VAUGHAN. 


OUE  MAKTYKS. 

THE  question  is  sometimes  asked :  How  comes  it  that 
Ireland,  the  Island  of  Saints,  has  had  no  canonized  saints 
for  the  last  seven  hundred  years?  Holy  men  and  holy 
women  in  every  calling  of  life  surely  she  has  produced  in 
vast  numbers — martyrs,  confessors,  holy  virgins.  And  yet 
during  that  time  other  countries  have  seen  some  of  their 
children  honoured  on  their  altars ;  not  only  Catholic  nations, 
as  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  but  even  Protestant  Holland 
has  had  her  martyrs  of  Gorcum,  and  in  our  own  times 
Protestant  England  has  seen  several  of  those  who  were  put 
to  death  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth 
enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  beatified  by  a  solemn  decree  of 
the  Church. 

To  such  a  question  we  may,  perhaps,  say  an  answer  will 
be  found  in  the  last  instance  brought  forward,  in  the  history 
of  the  process  of  the  English  martyrs.  Some  fifty  years  ago 
the  English  bishops  brought  the  matter  under  the  notice  of 
the  Holy  See.  They  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to 
enter  then  on  the  preliminary  inquiry  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
is  of  absolute  necessity  before  the  case  can  be  introduced  to 
the  Congregation  of  Rites.  They  were  told  that  such  action 
would  be  just  then  premature,  and  that  at  a  future  time, 
perhaps  not  far  off,  the  case  could  better  be  commenced. 
In  1860,  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  the  other  English  bishops 
petitioned  Pius  IX.  to  institute  for  the  whole  of  England  a 
festival  in  honour  of  all  the  holy  martyrs,  that  would  include 
even  those  who,  though  not  yet  declared  to  be  such,  have  in 
latter  times  for  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
especially  for  asserting  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  fallen 
by  the  hands  of  wicked  men,  and  resisted  unto  blood.  But 
the  petition  was  not  granted,  the  practice  of  the  Congregation 
of  Bites  being  that  a  festival  can  be  instituted  in  "regard  only 
to  those  servants  of  God  to  whom  ecclesiastical  honour  (cultus) 
had  been  already  sanctioned  by  the  Holy  See."  "  In  these  last 
years  ' ' — I  quote  from  the  Decree  of  Beatification  of  Cardinal 
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Fisher  and  the  others — "a  new  petition  was  presented 
to  our  Holy  Father,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  Leo  XIII.,  by  his 
Eminence  Cardinal  Henry  Edward  Manning,  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  the  other  bishops  of 
England,  together  with  the  ordinary  process  which  had  been 
there  completed,  and  other  authentic  documents  in  which  were 
contained  proofs  of  the  martyrdom  of  those  who  suffered 
from  the  year  1535  to  1683,  as  also  certain  concessions  of  the 
.Roman  Pontiffs  in  regard  to  some  of  them ;"  and  as  a  result 
the  beatification  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  English 
martyrs  took  place  some  four  years  ago. 

Here  we  see  an  example  of  what  we  may  call  an  oeconomicum 
silentium  on  the  part  of  the  Head  of  the  Church.  The 
wisdom  of  such  a  course  it  is  not  for  us  to  discuss,  much 
less  to  censure.  We  know  what  a  cry  of  "  papal  aggression  " 
the  appointment  of  bishops  in  England  caused ;  what  a 
commotion,  ill-grounded  indeed,  yet  real,  the  pronouncement 
of  the  Pope's  infallibility  raised  in  our  time.  By  the  enemies 
of  the  Catholic  religion  and  of  the  Holy  See  the  beatification 
of  the  English  martyrs  might  have  been  used  as  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  raising  a  clamour  of  sectarians  and  unbelievers, 
to  the  serious  harm  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and  of  many 
of  its  members.  All  this  holds  good  in  a  degree  which  some 
will  think  greater,  others  perhaps  less,  in  reference  to  our 
Irish  martyrs.  The  cases  are  in  very  many  respects  similar ; 
and  in  dealing  with  them  and  their  surroundings,  prudence 
and  foresight  were  equally  needed  in  both.  If  there  is  anyone 
whom  this  explanation  of  the  causes  of  delay  does  not  satisfy, 
to  him  we  would  address  the  brief  argument — better  late 
than  never.  More  peaceful  times  have  come  round  :  whether 
owing  to  increased  reverence  for  the  Catholic  Church  or  to 
less  concern  about  religion  of  any  kind,  let  others  determine ; 
and  much  may  be  done  safely  to-day  which  the  past  gene- 
ration would  fear  to  attempt  openly.  Yet  our  martyrs  have 
not  been  forgotten.  Fully  two  centuries  ago  a  beginning 
was  made  in  the  causes  of  several  of  them ;  and  documents 
duly  authenticated,  describing  their  heroic  death,  were  drawn 
up  in  Ireland,  some  by  bishops,  others  by  the  superiors  of 
religious  Orders,  to  be  transmitted  in  due  course  to  Rome. 
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Some  of  them  would  seem  to  have  been  lost  on  the  way. 
Others  are  in  the  archives  of  these  Orders  or  of  our  colleges 
in  Spain  and  elsewhere.  Some  years  ago  one  of  our  bishops, 
who  had  very  special  facilities  for  completing  such  a  task, 
began  the  preparation  of  a  history  of  our  "martyrs,  with  the 
ulterior  object  of  bringing  their  cause  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  Holy  See.  Other  duties,  however,  called  him  away  ;  not, 
however,  before  he  left  us  a  most  valuable  history  of  three 
of  them,  and  republished  a  work  hitherto  exceedingly  rare, 
containing  the  best  history  of  the  martyrs  up  to  the  time 
when  its  author  wrote — the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  A  few  years  ago  the  work  was  resumed.  The 
documents  bearing  on  the  cases  have  been  collected  together, 
the  list  of  martyrs  duly  made  out,  and  the  preliminary  court 
of  inquiry  will  be  held  here  immediately. 

To  come  to  our  subject.  What  is  a  martyr  ?  A  martyr  is 
primarily  a  witness ;  and  martyrdom  is  the  testimony  offered 
to  divine  faith  by  suffering  death  voluntarily  for  the  faith,  or 
for  some  other  virtue  having  relation  to  God.  As  baptism 
in  the  case  of  adults,  so,  too,  martyrdom  requires  the  consent 
of  the  will.  "  Martyr  quisque  esse  potest  sine  voluntate, 
sed  noii  contra  voluntatem,"  says  St.  Bernard  ;  meaning,  of 
course,  that  an  actual  intention  is  not  necessary.  The  Con- 
gregation of  Kites  would  not  allow  the  title  of  martyr  to  be 
given  to  one  who  had  unwittingly  drunk  a  poisoned  draught 
that  was  given  to  him  "in  odium  fidei."  So,  too,  he  who 
suffers  death  while  resisting  violence  by  violence,  or  who 
takes  up  arms  in  self-defence  and  is  slain,  or  who  falls  fighting 
against  the  infidel,  is  not  reckoned  a  martyr.  Of  her  martyrs 
the  Church  sings : — 

Caeduntur  gladiis  more  bidentium, 
Non  murmur  resonat,  non  querimonia, 
Sed  corde  impavido  mens  bene  conscia 
Conservat  patientiam. 

Nor  are  they  reckoned  martyrs  who  die  of  disease — of  the 
plague,  for  instance — contracted  while  serving  those  affected 
with  it,  voluntarily  and  without  any  other  motive  than  the 
love  of  God.  F.  Theophilus  Kaynaud,  indeed,  styled  them 
so  ;  but  the  S.  Congregation  of  the  Index  bade  him  expunge 
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the  word,  or  at  least  show  by  an  addition  to  the  context  that 
he  attached  to  it  a  meaning  different  from  that  in  which  it 
is  commonly  used. 

But  death  need  not  follow  immediately  from  the  sufferings 
inflicted ;  it  is  enough  if  death  takes  place  before  the  cause 
of  suffering  is  removed.  The  reason  is,  that  though  this 
suffering  does  not  of  itself  bring  about  death,  yet  when  it 
could  be  put  an  end  to  by  denying  Christ,  he  who  continues 
to  endure  it  in  order  that  he  may  not  deny  Christ,  completes 
and  consummates  his  testimony  by  his  death.  "  The  con- 
stancy of  those,"  says  St.  Cyprian,  "  who,  though  not  put  to 
the  torture,  yet  die  a  glorious  death  in  prison,  is  not  the 
less,  nor  should  the  honour  due  to  them  be  diminished,  nor 
should  they  not  be  reckoned  among  the  martyrs."  And 
having  set  forth  at  some  length  the  proofs  of  his  statement, 
he  concludes  :  "  When  to  the  will  and  to  confession  in  prison, 
the  end  of  life  is  added,  the  glory  of  martyrdom  is  complete." 
The  number  of  those  who,  in  consequence  of  such  sufferings 
as  I  have  described  ending  in  or  continued  to  death,  are 
styled  martyrs  in  the  Roman  Martyrology,  is  very  great. 
Instances  will  be  found  on  January  3rd,  of  St.  Florence, 
Bishop  of  Vienne ;  February  llth,  of  St.  Lucius  and  his 
companions  ;  March  6th,  of  SS.  Claudian  and  Bassa,  who 
died  in  prison,  after  being  confined  there  for  three  years ; 
of  St.  Felix,  who,  having  confessed  Christ,  and  his  torture 
being  deferred,  as  St.  Augustine  testifies  when  addressing 
the  people  on  the  day  of  his  feast,  was  the  following  day 
found  dead  in  prison ;  and  of  St.  Leocadia,  whom  Dacian 
detained  for  a  long  time  in  a  cruel  prison,  where  hearing  of 
the  frightful  torments  of  St.  Eulaliaand  many  other  martyrs, 
she  knelt  down  to  pray,  and  surrendered  her  pure  soul  to 
Christ.  Many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  might  be 
found  in  the  Martyrology. 

Lastly,  it  is  the  cause  for  which  he  dies  that  properly 
constitutes  a  martyr,  according  to  the  saying  of  St.  Augustine 
— "  Martyrem  non  poena  facit  sed  causa."  It  is  not  suffering 
death  that  makes  the  martyr,  but  the  cause  for  which  he  dies. 
The  end  or  purpose  of  his  death  must  be  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  faith  of  Christ,  either  in  itself  formally,  or  implicitly  as 
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contained  in  some  good  work  approved  by  faith.  "  All  good 
works,"  St.  Thomas  tells  us,  "in  so  far  as  they  are  directed  to 
God,  are  protestations  of  faith  by  which  it  is  made  known  to  us, 
and  in  so  far  they  can  be  the  cause  of  martyrdom."  Instances 
from  the  Eoman  Martyrology  will  occur  readily  to  any  one. 
St.  John  Nepomucene  was  a  martyr,  because  he  suffered 
death  rather  than  violate  the  sacramental  seal ;  St.  Alban, 
who  gave  himself  up  rather  than  surrender  the  priest  whom 
he  had  sheltered  ;  St.  Thomas  Beckett,  because  he  defended 
the  immunity  of  the  Church ;  and  so  others  too,  almost 
without  number. 

Many  other  questions  of  interest  in  reference  to  martyr- 
dom will  occur  to  the  reader's  mind.  The  discussion  of 
them  would  be  out  of  place  here.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to 
practical  matters,  such  as  the  mode  of  procedure  necessary 
for  canonization,  say,  in  a  case  like  that  of  Dermot  O'Hurley, 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  was  martyred  in  Dublin, 
June  19th,  1584.  In  ancient  times  the  canonization  of  such 
a  one  would  be  a  very  short  proceeding  indeed.  No  long 
judicial  process  would  be  needed ;  no  tedious  delays, 
extending  possibly  over  centuries.  The  popular  voice  would 
proclaim  his  virtues,  the  manner  of  his  death.  The  bishop 
would  intervene  by  right  of  his  office  and  decide  the  case. 
But  for  many  centuries  past  the  Holy  See  has  reserved  to 
itself  exclusively  the  right  of  canonizing  saints,  and  by  so 
doing  has  given  a  far  higher  degree  of  assurance  to  the  faith- 
ful that  such  persons  are  the  fitting  objects  of  their  devotion. 
The  initial  stages  of  the  process  are  now  what  they  were 
then.  The  first  action  comes  from  the  body  of  the  faithful 
among  whom  the  martyr  has  suffered  death.  Some  of  them 
were  witnesses  of  his  heroism.  They  will  naturally  make 
such  an  important  event  as  this  the  subject  of  their  conver- 
sation, and  so  the  facts  will  pass  on  from  one  to  the  other, 
until  they  become  a  matter  of  public  notoriety.  Among 
some  of  them,  at  least,  there  will  spring  up  a  reverence  for 
the  martyr ;  this  will  give  rise  to  a  desire  to  pray  to  one  who 
has  shown  his  love  to  God  in  a  way  "  greater  than  which  no 
one  can  show  it."  Each  one  will  wish  that  this  "  cultus  " 
should  not  be  confined  to  himself  and  to  his  private  devo- 
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tions,  but  he  will  desire  that  others  should  take  part  in  it, 
and  that  some  public  acts  of  reverence  should  be  shown  at 
certain  times,  at  least — say,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death — 
to  one  who  professed  his  faith  so  openly  before  men.  Now, 
here,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  the  bishop  intervenes ;  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  bishop  of  the  place  where  the  martyr  has  suffered 
death.  This  will  explain  what  seems  at  first  sight  some- 
what paradoxical  ;  why  it  is,  for  instance,  that  Oliver 
Plunkett  and  Richard  Creagh,  both  Archbishops  of  Armagh  ; 
John  Travers,  the  Augustinian  ;  Charles  Mahony,  the  Fran- 
ciscan— all  of  them  Irish,  as  their  names  tell  plainly — should 
be  placed  on  the  list  of  English  martyrs.  The  reasonableness 
of  this  will  appear  still  clearer  as  we  go  on.  But  the  bishop 
has  other  duties  to  perform  in  his  diocese,  and  he  cannot 
devote  his  undivided  attention  to  this  work  alone.  He  will 
seek  help ;  and  the  first  he  will  call  in  is  the  Postulator  or 
Procurator  of  the  cause.  His  appointment  is  by  a  formal 
document,  duly  signed  and  sealed  by  the  bishop.  It  runs 
somewhat  after  this  fashion : — 

"  The  bishop  of  ...  to  our  well-beloved  in  Christ,  N.N. 
— The  report  of  the  holiness  of  the  servant  of  God,  A.B.,  growing 
day  by  day,  we  have  thought  it  right  to  assent  to  the  wishes  of 
the  faithful  of  Christ,  who  earnestly  desire  the  beatification  and 
canonization  of  the  aforesaid  servant  of  God,  for  the  greater 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the  Church ;  wherefore  we  choose 
and  name  you,  of  whose  science,  and  virtue,  and  skill  too,  in  the 
management  of  business,  we  are  assured,  to  the  office  of  Postulator 
in  the  processes  belonging  to  the  said  cause ;  giving  you  all  the 
legal  faculties  necessary  and  suitable  to  enable  you  to  carry  on 
said  process,  even  by  another  ecclesiastic  lawfully  substituted  by 
you  before  judges  to  be  appointed  in  any  ecclesiastical  court  in 
the  city  or  elsewhere,  to  tender  any  lawful  and  true  oath,  call 
witnesses,  and  do  anything  else  necessary  and  suitable  for  this 
business  until  the  cause  itself,  by  God's  aid,  is  brought  to  an 
issue.  Given,  &c." 

D.  MURPHY,  S.  J. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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"  Do  not  let  us  forget  that  at  this  moment  drunkenness  is 
spreading  amongst  children,  and  that  boys  and  girls  are  to  be 
seen  drunk  in  our  streets,  and  that  there  are  drinking  places 
habitually  frequented  by  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  and  fifteen 
years  of  age." — CARDINAL  MANNING. 

"  It  was  a  matter  that  the  school  boards  should  take  up  and 
press  forward ;  and,  as  in  American  schools,  temperance  instruction 
should  form  part  of  the  curriculum.  A  temperance  text-book 
should  be  one  of  the  books  of  every  school." — MR.  W.  T.  STAED. 

"  Continue  to  teach  them  to  read  fluently,  to  write  accurately, 
and  to  sum  well ;  .  .  .  but,  over  and  above  all  this,  I  would 
ask  you  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  first  and  the  most 
useful  scientific  discovery  of  the  present  day,  viz.,  that  alcohol 
is  a  poison."— Mr.  WILLIAMS,  B.A.,  Inspector  of  Board  Schools, 
London. 

MANY  thoughtful  people  have  come  to  look  to  the  young 
for  the  only  possible  solution  of  our  drink  problem. 
Prevention  is  so  much  more  easy  than  cure,  that  we  must 
not  wonder  if  many  turn  in  despair  from  the  present  to  the 
brighter  hopes  of  the  future,  and  from  the  old,  with  their 
long-formed  habits,  to  the  young,  whose  habits  have  yet  to 
be  formed.  "  Let  us  pledge  our  youth,"  they  would  say, 
' 'till  their  twenty-first  year;  let  the  old  incorrigibles  pass 
away,  and  a  new  generation  of  men  and  women  take  their 
place,  and  then,  surely,  we  may  look  for  a  temperance  millen- 
nium." It  is  beautifully  simple ;  but  perhaps  it  may  be 
found  too  simple  to  work.  To  pay  all  possible  attention  to 
the  young,  is  well ;  yet  so  that  we  do  something,  and  even  all 
we  can,  for  the  old.  Charity,  that  should  begin  at  home, 
should  also  suggest  to  us  not  to  forget  our  own  time.  To 
brand  the  present  age  as  hopeless,  to  wait  till  it  "  shuffles 
off  this  mortal  coil,"  and  then  epitaph  it  as  "incorrigible," 
is,  surely,  not  pleasant  for  any  age,  and  least  of  all  for  one 
that  used  to  vaunt  itself  as  the  enlightened  "  heir  of  all  the 
ages."  For  the  children  themselves,  too,  we  shall  be  doing 
best,  and  then  only  shall  we  have  any  full  measure  of  success 
among  them,  when  we  shall  enforce  our  excellent  lessons  by 
our  more  excellent  example,  when  we  shall  preach  tempe- 
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ranee  as  a  virtue  for  adults  as  well  as  for  children,  and  when 
we  shall  be  seen  to  be  making  honest  and  constant  efforts 
t3,  at  least,  abate  an  evil  which  we  may  not  hope  to  utterly 
destroy.  Already,  some  one  had  drawn  attention  to  this  point 
in  the  pages  of  the  I.  E.  KECOKD  :  but  it  is  important  enough 
to  be  repeated.  When  our  pledged  youth  shall  have  come 
to  their  twenty-first  year  "without  the  taste,  and  therefore 
without  the  danger,"  of  intoxicating  drink,  we  shall  be  war- 
ranted in  the  hope  that  many  of  them  will,  as  if  instinctively, 
drop  into  the  society  for  adults,  if  such  a  society  exist.  But 
if  there  be  no  such  society ;  if  there  be  no  strong  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  drunkenness  ;  if  we  have  not  been 
striving  to  make  it  a  shame  as  well  as  a  sin  ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  come  to  look  on  temperance  as  a  virtue 
for  the  young  only,  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
many  of  them  are  sighing  for  their  liberty  ;  that  they  will 
enjoy  it  when  it  comes,  if  indeed  they  have  not  been  enjoying 
it  long  before.  For  who  are  those  young  people  ?  They  are 
members  of  the  same  families  as  their  adult  friends,  engaged 
at  the  same  works  and  pastimes,  attending  the  same  markets 
and  social  gatherings ;  and,  unless  we  believe  that  there  is 
some  magic  in  the  line  we  draw  at  twenty-one,  it  will  surely 
be  a  moral  miracle  to  find  all  temperance  at  its  one  side,  and 
all  intemperance  at  its  other.  Temperance  reform  is  not  a 
work  which  we  may  hand  down  quietly  to  posterity  ;  we  must 
essay  it  ourselves ;  for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  our 
example  will  be  in  some  way  the  measure  of  our  success 
among  the  children. 

If,  however,  we  rely  chiefly  on  the  children,  it  is  obvious 
that  we  should  do  what  we  can  for  them.  The  observation, 
that  youth  is  the  time  to  make  lasting  impressions,  is 
almost  too  trite  to  make ;  writers,  sacred  and  profane,  have 
constantly  been  repeating  it ;  and  to  the  pagans  themselves 
it  was  familiar,  for  one  of  them  has  written  :— •"  Katura 
teriacissimi  s'umus  eorurn  quae  rudibus  annis  percipimus ; 
ut  sapor,  quo  nova  imbuas,  durat ;  nee  lanarum  colores  quibus 
simplex  ille  candor  mutatus  est,  elui  possunt." 1 

1  Quiiitilian,  DC  Orat.  Inslitutivnc,  i.  2. 
VOL,  XIII,  P 
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We  have  been  teaching  temperance,  indeed,  in  the 
Church,  but  not  in  the  school;  we  have  done  hitherto  little, 
if  anything,  to  rest  our  teaching  on  what  I  may  venture  to 
call  a  scientific  basis ;  and  because  I  believe  with  many  that 
this  is  much  to  be  regretted,  I  write  to  plead  for  temperance 
teaching  in  our  schools.  What  is  it  that  we  might  do  ?  and 
then,  what  has  been  done  elsewhere  ?  And,  first,  what  has 
temperance  to  do  with  the  school  ?  Very  much  must  be 
the  answer,  because  our  drunkenness  has  much  to  do  with 
it.  If  drunkenness  has  filled  many  a  jail,  and  peopled  hospi- 
tals and  workhouses  beyond  number,  it  has  emptied  many 
schools  as  well.  If  the  young  of  our  great  cities  are  ignorant, 
it  is  generally  because  the  old  are  intemperate ;  and  even 
when  attendance  at  school  is  secured,  the  evil  example  of 
home  is  often  more  than  a  match  for  the  best  efforts  of  the 
most  zealous  teacher.  Have  we  ever  thought  of  the  relative 
expenditure  for  our  drink  and  for  our  education  ?  We  are 
hastening  fast  to  the  end  of  this  nineteenth  century ;  we 
have  long  convinced  ourselves  that  the  world  has  never  seen 
anything  like  our  marvellous  civilization  ;  and  yet  in  London, 
the  centre  and  heart  of  the  whole  system,  what  do  we  find  ? 
That  in  a  certain  quarter  of  it,  while  education  costs  the 
family  something  less  than  4s.  a-year,  drink  costs  it  in  the 
same  period  more  than  ,£11  !  "  When  Mr.  Forster  was 
passing  his  Education  Bill,"  said  Mr.  Mundella,  in  1883, 
"  Mr.  Baitley  made  an  investigation,  which  showed  that  less 
than  one  penny  a-week  per  family  in  a  square  mile  in  the 
east  of  London  was  spent  on  education,  and  more  than 
4s.  '3d.  iii  drink.  That  means,  in  the  whole  of  this  area  of 
wretchedness  of  a  mile  square,  that  education  cost  less  than 
4s.  a-year  for  the  family,  and  the  drink  more  than  3611. " 
He  continues  to  speak  of  a  block  of  houses,  with  ten  hundred 
and  eighty-two  families,  in  which  there  are  three  schools, 
two  churches,  three  chapels,  and  forty-one  public-houses,1 
which  means,  as  he  points  out,  that  for  every  twenty-five  of 
those  families,  "  wretched,  poverty-stricken,  and  miserable 
in  all  their  surroundings,"  there  is  one  public-house.1  If 

1  Gustafsou,  Foundation  of  Death,  page  399. 
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men  have  been  driven  by  facts  and  figures  like  those  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  can  have  no  solution  of  our  social  question, 
with  its  "submerged  tenth"  and  countless  "prisoners 
of  poverty,"  without  solving  our  drink  question  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  very  evident  also  that  our  education  ques- 
tion, at  least  in  large  centres,  will  be  solved  on  no  other 
conditions. 

That  the  curriculum  of  our  primary  schools,  male  and 
female,  is  capable  of  change  for  the  better,  few  will  question. 
Passing  by  the  question  of  religious  instruction  for  the 
present,  and  without  indicating  more  precisely  the  direction 
of  the  desired  changes,  most  of  us  would  like  to  see  the 
teaching  imparted  better  adapted  to  the  position  and  future 
prospects  of  the  pupils.  It  would  be  a  gain,  we  should  think, 
if  the  girls  were  taught  a  little  about  the  simple  rules  and 
principles  of  hygiene,  and  about  cookery,  which  some  one 
ill-natured  person  has  called  "  one  of  the  lost  or  undiscovered 
arts;"  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  nutrition,  arid  food; 
and,  finally,  something  about  thrift  and  household  economy. 
Most  of  the  same  subjects  would  be  as  useful  for  boys;  and 
when  we  shall  have  come  so  far,  it  will  not  be  hard  to  find  a 
place  for  a  little  temperance  teaching ;  for  it  will  be  found  to 
have  much  to  do  both  with  the  questions  of  health  and  of 
domestic  economy.  It  is  not,  therefore,  suggested — and  this 
must  be  noted,  for  those  temperance  people  are  always 
presumed  to  be  aiming  at  something  extreme  and  unreal — to 
crush  out  any  legitimate  or  useful  subject  of  instruction, 
much  less  to  admit  anything  to  which  objection  could  be 
taken.  Only  fair  play  for  the  children,  from  whom  we  expect 
so  much.  If  they  are  to  walk  on  a  higher  level  than  their 
elders  ;  if  they  are  to  see  evil  example  without  being  seduced 
by  it ;  and  to  listen  to  our  silly  fallacies  about  the  omni- 
potence and  necessity  of  alcohol,  without  being  affected  by 
them,  let  us,  at  least,  give  them  knowledge  wherewith  to 
protect  themselves.  Let  them  know  a  few  solid  facts, 
principles  that  are  unquestioned,  and  conclusions  about 
which  the  highest  authorities  in  medical  science  are 
unanimous.  For  such  teaching  I  claim  a  place  for  two 
reasons ;  firstly,  because  of  its  intrinsic  importance ;  and 
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secondly,  because  it  is  necessary  to  counteract  and  replace 
the  thousand  foolish  ideas  that  prevail  on  the  subject. 
Whether  we  will  it  or  not,  our  youth  are  being  educated 
about  it ;  at  home,  if  not  in  the  school ;  in  folly,  if  not  in  truth ; 
not  in  the  useful  and  certain  conclusions  of  science,  but  in 
"  the  immortal  fallacies  that  live  on  when  sense  and  force 
have  alike  deserted  them."  Scientists  may  meet  in  congress 
to  disprove  the  Immortal  fallacies,  and  to  proclaim  the 
greatest  "  scientific  discoveries  of  the  age;"  but  unless  we 
teach  our  children,  they  will  grow  up  like  their  parents, 
strong  in  the  conviction  that  alcohol  is  the  joy  and  stay  of  life 
and  health,  and  the  panacea  for  every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
As  to  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty.  Dr.  Kichardson's  litttle  book1  has  much  useful 
information  :  but,  except  for  teachers  and  higher  classes,  it 
would  be  found,  perhaps,  too  abstruse  and  technical.  It  was 
written  for  the  National  Temperance  League,  and  its  object, 
in  the  words  of  the  author,  is  "  to  promote  temperance  in 
communities  by  the  simple  process  of  diffusing  knowledge  on 
the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks."  It  has  chapters 
on  such  subjects  as — Natural  Drinks  ;  Artificial  Drinks ; 
Food ;  Alcohol  as  a  Food  ;  Alcohol  and  Cold  ;  Alcohol  as  a 
Poison.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  objectionable 
in  it;  but  there  has  just  been  published  in  Ireland  a 
simple  manual,2  by  a  writer  whose  name  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  its  teachings  are  not  sound  only,  but 
instinct  with  Catholic  faith  and  piety  as  well.  The  Catholic 
Truth  Society  have  recently  added  to  their  list  a  temperance 
series ;  among  them  will  be  found  the  excellent  little 
penny  booklet,  that  tells  us  what  the  bishops  say,  what 
the  judges  say,  and  what  the  doctors  say.  Under  this 
last  heading,  we  might  find  much  matter  of  the  kind 
that  would  go  to  make  up  our  class-book.  It  quotes  from 
Sir  William  Gull,  for  instance  : — "  I  think  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  injury  being  done  by  the  use  of  alcohol  in  what  is 
supposed  by  the  consumer  to  be  a  most  moderate  quantity, 
to  people  not  in  the  least  intemperate,  to  people  supposed 

1  The  Temperance  Lesson  Book,  Dr.  W.  B.  Richardson,  F.R.S.  Price  1*.  6d. 

2  Catechism  on  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence,  by  Rev.  J.  A,  Cullen,  S.  J, 
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to  be  fairly  well.     It  leads  to  degeneration  of  the  tissues.    It 
spoils   the   health,    and  it   spoils    the   intellect.     Short   of 
drunkenness — that  is,  in  those  effects  of  it  which  stop  short 
of  drunkenness  - 1   should   say,  from   my  experience,  that 
alcohol  is  the  most  destructive  agent  we  are  aware  of  in  this 
country."      From   Sir  Andrew   Clarke  : — "  I  am   speaking 
solemnly  and  carefully  in  the  presence  of  truth,  and  I  tell 
you  that  I  am  considerably  within  the  mark,  when  I  say  to 
you  that,  going  the  round  of  my  hospital  wards  to-day,  seven 
out  of  every  ten  owed  their  ill  health  to  alcohol."    And  from 
S;r  H.  Thompson: — "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a 
very   large   proportion   of  some   of  the   most   painful   and 
dangerous  diseases  which  come  under  my  notice  arise  from 
the  common  and  daily  use  of  fermented  alcoholic  drinks 
taken  in  the  quantity  which  is  ordinarily  considered  moderate." 
To   such   testimonies   should   be   added  something  on  the 
subject  of  temperance  in  connection  with  crime,  with  thrift, 
and  with  waste  for  the  individual,  the  family,  and  the  state ; 
of  the  one  hundred  and   twenty  thousand  people  who  die 
annually  in  these   countiies   through   excess  ;    and   of  our 
national  drink  bill,  that  goes  bounding  up  year  by  year,  just 
in   proportion   as   our   national  poverty   and  social  misery 
become  more  and  more  degraded.  Such  facts  will  be  found  in 
profusion,  in  books  like  that  of  Mr.  Smiles  on  Thrift — a  work 
which  will  be  found  to  be  a  repertoire  of  most  useful  informa- 
tion, and  of  a  kind  which  our  people,  with  or  without  Home 
Rule,  will  long  stand  much  in  need  of.     Something  on  the 
same   subjects   will   be   also   found    in    the    little    booklet 
already  referred  to,  such  as  :  "  It  is  idle  to  say  that  there  is 
any  real  need  for  persons  who  are  in  good  health  to  indulge 
in  strong  drink.     At  the  best,  it  is  an  indulgence  that  is 
unnecessary  ;  at  the  worst,  it  is  a  vice  that  occasions  infinite 
misery,  sin,  crime,  madness,  and  disease;"1  or,  again,  the 
statements  of  judges,  among  them  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  some- 
time Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  the  County  Clare  : — 
"  I  have  presided  at  more  criminal  trials  than  most  living 
men,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  had  scarcely  a  case  before 

1  Dr.  Mandaley. 
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me,  with  reference  to  the  class  of  offences  known  as  against 
the  person,  that  was  not  the  consequence  of  drunkenness." 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  see  what  has  been  done  in 
other  countries  to  convey  temperance  instruction  to  their 
youth.  We  shall  return  to  the  subject,  and  see  that,  far  from 
advocating  anything  novel,  we  are  about  only  to  take  up  a 
work  which  has  long  since  been  done  in  most  civilized 
countries,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  It  remains  only  to 
indicate  the  little  we  have  done  ourselves  ;  it  is,  I  regret,  an 
easy  task.  Dr.  Kichardson's  book  is  on  the  list  of  the 
National  Board  ;  which  only  means,  I  presume,  that  it  can 
be  had  by  pupils  at  a  reduced  rate.  For  female  schools, 
there  are  two  books  on  domestic  economy,  either  of  which  is 
supposed  to  be  taught  to  the  more  advanced  children,  and 
one  of  which  has  a  chapter  on  temperance.  This  is  all  we 
have  been  able  to  do  so  far ;  but  there  is  reason  to  hope  for 
better  things  in  the  immediate  future.  In  its  recent  annual 
report  that  excellent  institution — the  Irish  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Intemperance — was  able  to  tell  us  that  it  had 
memorialled  the  Board  of  National  Education,  and  had  got 
a  promise  that  suitable  temperance  lessons  would  be  provided 
in  their  schools.  Another  piece  of  information  contained  in 
the  same  report  will  interest  the  reader,  though  it  be  not 
quite  within  our  subject.  The  Society  has  been  interviewing 
the  managing  boards  of  our  chief  railways  to  ask  that  drink- 
ing-fountains  should  be  erected  at  the  chief  stations,  and 
have  received  satisfactory  assurances  from  many  of  them. 
Travellers  in  Germany  will  have  observed  in  prominent 
places  at  the  principal  stations  the  words  "  ZumBrunnen"  or 
"  TrinJcwasser,"  and  that,  instead  of  our  exorbitant  charges  for 
temperance  refreshment,  about  three  pence  will  purchase 
bread  and  soup.  While  thanking  the  Irish  Association  for 
its  excellent  and  very  practical  work  of  the  past  year,  we 
may  express  a  hope  that  they  will  not  abandon  their  efforts 
until  they  shall  have  brought  both  good  works  to  a  successful 
issue. 

JAMES  HALPIN. 
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"DE   VIRGINITATE  CONSILIUM  "  ET   "  MARITALE  VINCLTIM." 

THE  worst  of  all  the  evil  elements  of  the  social  problem  of 
our  times  is  undoubtedly  the  immorality  of  the  people.  It 
may,  therefore,  seem  strange  to  some  readers  of  the  Encyclical 
Eerum  Novarum,  that  Leo  XIII.  has  said  little  or  nothing 
concerning  this  grave  source  of  social  anxiety  and  social 
danger.  He  has  confined  himself  to  proclaiming  strongly 
the  sacred  rights  and  liberties  of  the  family,  and  to  declaring 
the  indisputable  truth,  "that  all  are  at  full  liberty  either  to 
follow  the  counsel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  to  virginity,  or  to  enter 
into  the  bonds  of  marriage."  l  But  this  question  of  surprise 
will  answer  itself  immediately  we  realizs  what  these  two 
positions  of  our  Holy  Father  really  signify,  and  how  much 
his  meaning  is  explained  by  his  previous  writings  on  the 
social  question — writings  which  may  be  truly  called  his  life- 
work,  for  which,  one  may  venture  to  say,  he  has  been  raised 
up  by  Providence  as  an  indispensable  authoritative  teacher 
of  society  at  this  most  critical  period  of  social  and  industrial 
revolution.  He  has  now  treated  of  the  whole  range  of 
human  relations — -the  whole  series  of  rights,  duties,  and 
responsibilities  of  man  as  an  individual,  as  a  citizen,  as  a 
member  of  human  society — so  that  his  works  might  with 
profit  be  made  at  once  into  an  excellent  text-book  for  the 
student  of  Christian  sociology. 

If,  by  aid  of  the  light  which  our  Holy  Father's  writings 
have  shed  both  on  the  past  and  the  present  of  the  social 
problem,  we  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  most  terrible  curse  of 
immorality  which  nowadays  fills  and  overflows  the  large 
overcrowded  centres  of  modern  industry,  we  shall  find  that 
we  are  led  on  through  a  natural  course  of  development  from 
the  doctrines,  practices,  and  general  influence  of  the  Refor- 
mation down  to  the  degrading  teachings  of  Rationalism, 
Naturalism,  and  Agnosticism.  Here  as  everywhere  the 
infidel  and  pagan  staiidard  of  morality,  and  the  infidel  and 

1  Eerum  Novarum. 
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pagan  ideals  which  are  set  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  people 
to-day,  together  with  the  direful  consequences  which  have 
followed  in  the  family  and  in  the  State  on  the  adoption  of 
such  standards  and  ideals,  are  directly  traceable  to  the  action 
and  influence  of  the  Eeformation.  And  here  as  everywhere 
we  shall  find  that  the  Church  has  ever  been  the  guardian  of 
the  domestic  happiness  of  the  people,  the  preserver  of  public 
morality,  the  defender  and  protector  of  the  sacred  rights  and 
duties  of  the  family.  Consequently  here  as  everywhere  the 
conclusion  must  be,  "  that,  if  society  is  to  be  cured  now, 
in  no  other  way  can  it  be  cured  but  by  a  return  to  the 
Christian  life  and  Christian  institutions;"  "  revocatio  ad 
origines"  *  must  be  the  watchword  and  motto  for  every  future 
worker  and  movement  of  moral  and  social  reform ;  and  we 
must  recognise  without  delay  that  the  present  disease  of 
society  has  been  contracted  in  consequence  of  falling  away 
from  its  "  primal  constitution"  in  the  purity  and  unity  of 
Catholicism  ;  return  to  which  is,  therefore,  the  only  road  to 
recovery, 

It  was  in  view  of  the  brutalizing  teachings  of  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  of  the  Reformation  that  the  Church  had  to 
raise  her  voice  in  anathemas  against  those  who  denied 
"  that  the  state  of  virginity  or  of  celibacy  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  married  state,  and  that  it  is  a  better  and  more  blessed 
lot  to  remain  in  virginity  or  in  celibacy  than  to  be  joined  in 
matrimony."2  This  declaration  was  supported  as  well  by 
the  words  of  Christ  Himself  and  of  the  Scriptures  as 
by  the  testimony  of  the  fathers.3  "It  is  chastity," 
says  St.  Bernard,4  summing  up,  as  it  were,  the  teachings 
of  all  the  fathers,  "  which  during  the  sojourn  of  our 
mortality  gives  us  some  faint  image  of  the  state  of 
immortal  glory ;  it  alone — amid  solemnizing  and  giving  in 
marriage — assumes  the  character  of  that  blessed  land  wherein 
they  are  neither  married  nor  given  in  marriage,  affording  us 

1  Rerun*  Novarnm. 
3  Condi  Trid. 

3  Matt.  xix.  10-12  ;  Hid.,  29  ;  I  Cor.  viii..  per  totum  :  cf.  August :  de 
lono  conjiig :  c.   8,  and  lib.   de  sancta  virgin,  el  de  bono  vidttit ;  Ambr,,  /#, 
de  virginibus  per  totitm;  Hieron,  1,  i.  c.  Jovin,  &e, 

4  Epist.  xxiy, 
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in  some  sort  an  experience  of  the  conversation  of  heaven." 
St.  Thomas1  gives  us  the  intrinsic  reason  of  this  doctrine 
when  he  lays  it  down  that  the  proper  end  of  all  perfection  is 
the  perfection  of  charity — the  union  of  the  soul  with  God  by 
love. 

"  But  since,  while  still  wayfarers  in  a  strange  land,  we  cannot 
have  the  love  which  those  possess  who  are  already  arrived  in  their 
true  country,  at  the  full  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  object 
of  their  love ;  and  since  we  cannot  love  God  as  much  as  He  is 
lovable— for  this  belongs  to  Himself  alone— we  should  rival  our 
brethren  who  are  at  the  end  of  their  journey,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  drawn  to  the  likeness  of  their  perfection  as  much  as  in  us 
lies ;  and  herein  consists  the  perfection  of  the  life  to  which  the 
counsel  of  chastity  invites  us.  For  it  is  clear  that  the  heart  of 
man  tends  more  ardently  towards  unity  when  it  is  withdrawn 
from  plurality.  .  .  .  He,  then,  that  desires  solely  the  things 
of  eternity,  to  gain  God  must  pass  out  of  himself,  and  away  from 
father,  mother,  wife  and  children,  and  kinsfolk.  Now,  among  all 
the  ties  of  earthly  affections  conjugal  love  has  most  power  to 
retard  the  soul ;  and,  therefore,  they  that  strive  for  the  highest 
perfection  must  principally  avoid  the  bond  of  wedlock,  because 
by  it  they  are  most  entangled  in  secular  cares.  This  is  the  reason 
the  Apostle  assigns  for  his  counsel  concerning  the  observance  of 
continence.  '  But  he  that  is  with  a  wife  is  solicitous  for  the 
things  of  the  world,  how  he  may  please  his  wife ;  and  he  is 
divided.  And  the  unmarried  woman  and  the  virgin  thinketh  on 
the  things  of  the  Lord,  that  she  may  be  holy  both  in  body  and  in 
spirit.  But  she  that  is  married  thinketh  on  the  things  of  the 
world,"  &c.  (1  Cor.  vii.  33,  34.) 

The  Reformers,  however,  closed  their  eyes  to  the  text  of 
St.  Paul  when  not  quite  suitable  to  their  tastes  ;  the  fathers 
were  forgotten,  where  their  words  were  a  little  inconvenient; 
and  St.  Thomas,  along  with  the  Council  of  Trent,  might  be 
contemptuously  ignored.  It  will  be  best  not  to  dwell  on  the 
individual  conduct  of  the  new  apostles  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
all  the  pomp  of  learning  was  employed  by  them  to  combat 
the  Church's  sacred  dogma  concerning  virginity ;  and  where- 
ever  the  Reformation  managed  to  rear  its  head,  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy  and  the  profession  of  monks  and  of  nuns  were 
laughed  to  scorn  and  banished. 

"  This  hatred  of  religious  institutions  [says  Balmez]  has 
been  inherited  from  Protestantism  by  philosophy.  This  is  the 

1  De  Perfect.  Vitae  Spirit,  cc.  6  am}  8. 
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reason  why  all  revolutions,  excited  and  guided  by  Protestants  or 
philosophers,  have  signalized  themselves  by  their  intolerance 
towards  the  institutions  themselves,  and  by  their  cruelty  towards 
those  who  belonged  to  them.  What  the  law  could  not  do  was 
completed  by  the  dagger  and  the  torch  of  the  incendiary.  What 
escaped  the  catastrophe  was  left  to  the  slow  punishment  of 
misery  and  fame.  On  this  point,  as  well  as  on  many  others,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  infidel  philosophy  is  the  daughter  of  the  Refor- 
mation. It  is  useless  to  seek  for  a  more  convincing  proof  of  this 
than  the  parallel  of  the  histories  of  both  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
destruction  of  the  religious  institutions,  the  same  flattery  of  kings, 
the  same  exaggeration  of  the  civil  power,  the  same  declamation 
against  the  pretended  evil  inflicted  on  society,  the  same  calum- 
nies ;  we  have  only  to  change  the  names  and  the  dates." 

If  certain  high-minded  and  clear-sighted  Anglicans  have 
found  out  at  length  that  communities  of  men  and  women, 
living  lives  of  perfect  continence  arid  detached  from  earthly 
ties,  are  a  necessity  to  society,  in  order  to  lead  people  in  the 
world  by  example — more  powerful  than  precept — to  the  prac- 
tice and  observance  of  the  purity  of  their  state,  and  in  order 
to  secure  the  aid  of  corporations  entirely  devoted  to  the  good 
of  their  brethren,  and  absorbed  in  the  great  work  of  elevating 
and  comforting  the  condition  of  "  the  proletariat" — this  tardy 
discovery  serves  only  to  bring  out  more  distinctly  the  breach 
of  continuity  between  the  past  and  the  present,  and  to  show 
that  these  prelates  and  generous  souls  of  the  Established 
Church  are  running  counter  to  the  traditions  of  their 
founders.  Their  fathers  stoned  the  prophets,  and  they  are 
building  the  prophets'  monuments  !  With  the  ruthless  com- 
pleteness of  hatred  and  cruelty  the  monasteries  and  convents 
were  cleared  from  off  the  face  of  England,  and  the  ideal  and 
standard  of  highest  perfection  was  destroyed  ! 

Leo  XIII.,  in  the  Encyclical  Eerum  Novarum,  reasserts 
the  teaching  and  policy  of  all  his  predecessors  regarding 
"  the  confraternities,  societies,  and  religious  orders  which 
have  arisen  by  the  Church's  authority  and  the  piety  of  the 
Christian  people."  It  will  be  well  for  us  to  read  attentively 
our  Holy  Father's  vindication  of  religious  communities, 
inasmuch  as  the  persecution  which  was  initiated  against  them 
by  the  Keformation,  though  somewhat  relaxed  in  England 
is  raging  fiercely  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  and  following,  as 
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usual,  along  the  old  lines  familiar  to  all  in  Germany  and 
among  ourselves.  At  the  very  moment  of  the  issue  of  this 
grand  protest  against  the  injustice  inflicted  on  the  confra- 
ternities and  societies  of  the  Church,  the  Chamber  and  the 
Liberal  press  of  Italy  were  declaring  that  "  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  deprive  religious  congregations  of  their  goods  and  of  all 
judicial  rights ;  they  must  be  pulverized  into  their  constituent 
elements,  and  denied  the  right  of  existence  and  of  associa- 
tion." 1  And  yet,  the  annals  of  every  nation  down  to  our 
own  times  testify  to  what  they  have  done  for  the  human 
race. 

11  It  is  indisputable,  on  grounds  of  reason  alone,  that  such 
associations,  being  perfectly  blameless  in  their  objects,  have  the 
sanction  of  the  law  of  nature.  On  their  religious  side  they 
rightly  claim  to  be  responsible  to  the  Church  alone.  The  admi- 
nistrators of  the  State,  therefore,  have  no  rights  over  them,  nor 
can  they  claim  any  share  in  their  management ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  State's  duty  to  respect  and  cherish  them,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  defend  them  from  attack.  It  is  notorious  that  a  very 
different  course  has  been  followed,  more  especially  in  our  own 
times.  In  many  places  the  State  has  laid  violent  hands  on  these 
communities,  and  committed  manifold  injustice  against  them  ;  it 
has  placed  them  under  the  civil  law,  taken  away  their  rights  as 
corporate  bodies,  and  robbed  them  of  their  property.  In  such 
property  the  Church  had  her  rights ;  each  member  of  the  body 
had  his  or  her  rights,  and  there  were  also  the  rights  of  those  who 
had  founded  or  endowed  them  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  of 
those  for  whose  benefit  and  assistance  they  existed.  Wherefore 
we  cannot  refrain  from  complaining  of  such  spoliation  as 
unjust  and  fraught  with  evil  results ;  and  with  the  more  reason, 
because  at  the  very  time  when  the  law  proclaims  that  association 
is  free  to  all,  We  see  that  Catholic  societies,  however  peaceable 
and  useful,  are  hindered  in  every  way,  whilst  the  utmost  freedom 
is  given  to  men  whose  objects  are  at  once  hurtful  to  religion  and 
dangerous  to  the  State."2 

Again,  the  Church  had  struggled  for  centuries,  notably 

1  Cf.  Tribuna  of  June  12,  1891. 

2  Rerum  Novarum.    Not  long  ago  a  party  of  Englishmen  visited  a 
monastery  of  Cistercians  at  Fara,  among  the  Sabine  hills,  from  which  tho 
monks  had  been  expelled  by  the  revolution.     In  the  church  lay,  enclosed 
in  a  wretched  tin  coffin,  a  body  that  had  been  there  four  days  awaiting 
burial.     Thus  are  the  needs  of  society,  once  fulfilled  by  the  confraternities 
and  religious  associations,  supplied  by  the  men  who  drive  out  those  whom 
they  are  pleased  to  call  "  the  stinging  drones  of  humanity." 
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throughout  the  eleventh  or  "  Hildebrandine  "  age,  against 
the  degradation  of  the  clergy  by  marriage.  Not  only,  she 
had  urged,  would  the  marriage  of  her  priests  have  induced  a 
quasi-paralysis  for  good  among  the  ministers  of  Christ,  but 
it  would  have  created  a  caste;  it  would  have  made  the 
clergy  into  a  body  apart  from  the  people,  and  possessed  of 
powers  and  privileges  which  they  might  and  would  have 
transmitted  from  father  to  son. 

"  The  word  caste  [says  M.  Guizotji  cannot  be  applied  to 
the  Christian  Church.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  has  prevented 
them  from  becoming  a  caste  .  .  .  Wherever  religious  govern- 
ment has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  caste,  it  has  become  a 
privilege  ;  no  one  has  been  permitted  to  enter  it  but  the  members 
of  families  belonging  to  the  caste.8  Nothing  of  this  has  ever 
occurred  in  the  Christian  Church ;  on  the  contrary,  she  has  ever 
maintained  the  equal  adrnissibility  of  all  men,  whatever  their 
origin,  to  all  her  functions,  to  all  her  dignities  .  .  .  The 
Church  was  recruited  from  all  ranks,  from  the  inferior  as  well 
as  from  the  superior — -more  commonly  even  from  the  inferior. 
She  everywhere  broke  down  the  system  of  castes  ;  she  alone 
maintained  the  principle  of  equality  of  competition  ;  she  alone 
called  all  legitimate  superiors  to  the  possession  of  power.  This  is 
the  first  grand  result  naturally  produced  by  the  fact  that  she  was 
a  corporation,  not  a  caste." 

The  Eeformers  and  the  pretended  defenders  of  the  rights 
of  humanity  thought  and  acted  contrary  to  the  Church  on 
this  point,  and  we  see  and  know  what  is  the  result.  As  far 
as  England  is  concerned,  "  a  close  alliance  was  formed 
between  the  lay  aristocracy  and  the  Protestant  clergy ;  and, 
what  is  very  remarkable,  we  have  seen,  and  still  see,  in  that 
country  something  resembling  castes,  with  the  modifications 
which  must  necessarily  ensue  from  the  great  development  of 

1  Hlstoire  General  de  la  Civilisation  en  Europe. 

2  Compare  in  this  respect  the  policy  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  that  of 
the  Church  of  England.     In  old  times  the  slave  was  freed  to  be  ordained 
priest  and  serve  the  altar ;  and  the  son  of  the  ploughman  and  the  car- 
penter to-day  associate  with  the  wealthiest  and  noblest  of  the  land  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.     Not  so  is  it,  or  has  it  ever  been,  with  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church.     Thfy  are  taken  from  the  higher  class, 
says  Dr.  Dollinger ;  are  educated  with  them  ;  they  think  and  feel  with  them  ; 
and  from  the  lower  class  they  are  removed  by  a  gap,  which  their  pastoral 
zeal  is  seldom  able  to  get  over.     (Church  of  the  Churctes.) 
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a  certain  kind  of  civilization  and  liberty  at  which  Great 
Britain  has  arrived . " 1 

The  position  of  women  in  any  society  or  state  is  generally 
taken  as  an  index  to  its  prevalent  morality.  How  has 
woman  fared  at  the  hands  of  Protestantism,  and  of  its  lineal 
descendant,  Rationalism  or  "Liberalism"?  How  at  the 
hands  of  the  Catholic  Church  ? 

"  Woman,  considered  before  the  Redemption  as  an  instru- 
ment of  pleasure  and  of  slavery, "  says  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Capua,2  "was  restored  to  the  native  dignity  of  her  noble 
office  by  Christ.  In  His  religion  He  willed  that,  as  woman 
was  ennobled  and  became  the  object  of  love  for  the  purity  of 
the  conjugal  affections  and  for  the  high  office  of  maternity,  so 
the  virgin  consecrated  to  God,  raising  herself  ever  more  and 
more  above  the  earth  by  a  life  entirely  heavenly,  should 
make  herself  the  object  of  reverence  to  the  sons  of  the 
Church."  This  highest  ideal  of  purity  in  woman — the 
virgin  espoused  to  Christ — was,  and  is,  the  model  constantly 
displayed  to  the  daughters  of  the  Church.  To  Protestants, 
however,  "  religious  vows,  especially  that  of  chastity,  have 
been  the  subject  of  the  most  cruel  invectives.  But  it  must 
be  observed  that  what  is  said  now,  and  what  has  been 
repeated  for  three  centuries,  is  only  the  echo  of  the  first 
voice  which  was  raised  in  Germany.  And  what  was  that 
voice  ?  It  was  the  voice  of  a  monk  without  modesty,  who 
penetrated  into  the  sanctuary,  and  carried  away  a  victim."  3 
The  persistent  efforts  to  tear  down  this  standard  of  the  per- 
fection of  womanhood,  the  constant  attacks  of  Protestantism 
and  Liberalism  on  this  noblest  ideal  of  Christianity,  have 
rendered  it  necessary  for  our  Holy  Father  to  proclaim  over 
and  over  again  the  dignity  of  woman  and  her  right  and 
freedom  to  follow  the  Lamb,  even  here  below,  by  the  obser- 
vance of  His  counsel  of  virginity.4  Thus  stands  the  ease 

1  Balmez. 

2  Caprecelatro,  Sloria  di  Sta-  Caterina  da  Siena,  page  7. 
|  Balmez,  Protestantism  and  Catholicity. 

4  On  the  whole  of  this  subject,  see  the  words  of  Blessed  T.  More  in 
Father  Bridgett's  Biograplnj  (pages  216,  217) :  u  O  illustrious  Germany, 
can  you  doubt,  when  they  sow  such  spiritual,  what  kind  of  corporal  things 
they  will  reap  ! "  &c, 
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between  the  Church  and  Protestantism  with  regard  to  the 
unmarried  woman.  What,  we  may  now  ask,  has  been  the 
doctrine  and  conduct  of  both  as  to  marriage  ? 

To  the  Catholic,  marriage  was,  is,  and  ever  will  be  of 
divine  institution — raised  by  Jesus  Christ  Himself  to  the 
dignity  of  a  sacrament — a  great  mystery  representing  the 
nuptials  of  the  Word  with  our  human  nature,  and  of  Christ 
with  His  Church.  It  is,  therefore,  the  most  sacred  and  closest 
of  all  ties,  to  be  once  and  indissolubly  contracted,  and  having 
for  its  end  the  mutual  sanctification  of  the  spouses  and  the 
education  of  children  of  the  Church — of  "  the  fellow-citizens 
of  the  saints  and  the  domestics  of  God."  This  simple  and 
sublime  doctrine  of  the  Church— that  marriage  is  a  spiritual, 
not  a  material  union ;  that  its  origin  and  end  are  super- 
natural, not  merely  natural ;  that  it  is,  consequently,  not  a 
matter  for  State  control,  a  civil  contract,  and  nothing  more  ; 
that  it  is  the  binding  of  "  one  with  one  exclusively  and  for 
ever" — was  flung  aside  and  scorned  by  the  Reformers,  and  by 
their  offspring,  the  Naturalism  and  Rationalism  of  a  later 
time. 

The  Church  was  not  content  with  professing  a  lofty 
doctrine ;  she  undertook  to  apply  it.  Her  teaching  would 
have  been  powerless,  had  she  not,  with  invincible  firmness, 
carried  on  the  task  of  enforcing  it;  "  for  the  passions — above 
all  those  of  men — rebel  against  such  a  doctrine ;  and  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  trodden  it  under  foot,  if  they  had 
not  met  with  an  insurmountable  barrier,  which  did  not 
leave  them  the  most  distant  hope  of  triumph.  Can  Pro- 
testantism, which  applauded  the  scandal  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  accommodated  itself  so  basely  to  the  desires  of  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  boast  of  having  contributed  to 
strengthen  that  barrier?"  .  .  .  "Neither  promises  nor 
threats  could  move  Borne  ;  -no  means  could  obtain  from  her 
anything  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  her  Divine  Master. 
Protestantism,  at  the  first  shock — or  rather  at  the  very  first 
shadow  of  the  slightest  embarrassment — yields,  humbles 
itself,  consents  to  polygamy,  betrays  its  own  conscience, 
opens  a  wide  door  to  the  passions,  and  gives  up  to 
them  the  sanctity  of  marriage— the  first  pledge  for  the 
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good  of  the  family,  the  foundation-stone  of  true  civilisa- 
tion."1 

Marriage  has  been  withdrawn,  as  far  as  it  can  be  with- 
drawn, from  the  authority  and  control  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  lay  courts  and  lay  commis- 
sions. In  short,  everything  has  been  done  to  destroy  its 
sacred  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  to  give 
full  play  to  the  basest  passions  and  lowrest  tendencies  of 
humanity.  "  The  dignity  of  women,"  exclaims  Leo  XIII., 
"is  lowered  and  degraded,  and  they  are  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing the  passing  instruments  of  the  passions  of  men  and 
then  being  thrown  aside  and  abandoned."  2  "  Nothing,"  he 
declares,  "  has  such  power  for  the  ruin  of  families  and 
kingdoms  as  the  corruption  of  morals ;  and  we  may,  there- 
fore, easily  see  what  an  enemy  divorce  is  to  the  prosperity 
of  families  and  states.  It  throws  wide  open  the  doors,  as 
experience  testifies,  to  every  form  of  evil  practice  both  in 
public  and  private."  The  ancient  Romans,  he  goes  on 
to  relate,  at  the  first  examples  of  divorce  were  amazed  and 
horrified ;  but,  once  introduced,  the  contagion  spread  apace, 
and  "  nuptial  fidelity  was  violated  with  such  licence  that  we 
may  well  credit  the  relation  of  certain  writers  that  women 
began  to  reckon  the  years  not  by  the  change  of  Consuls,  but 
by, that  of  their  husbands.  Similarly,  among  Protestant 
peoples,  laws  were  first  passed  to  make  divorce  legal  for 
certain  special  reasons  ;  nowadays  these  reasons  have 
grown  to  such  an  extent  in  Germany,  America,  and  else- 
where, that  men  of  wisdom  and  experience  cannot  refrain 
from  lamenting  loudly  over  the  boundless  depravity  of 
manners  and  the  audacious  temerity  of  legislation."  We 
are  fast  returning  to  the  immoral  days  of  Paganism  ! 

"It  must  be  acknowledged,  then,"  concludes  our  Holy 
Father,  "  that  the  Church,  by  its  vigorous  defence  of  the 
sanctity  and  permanence  of  marriage,  has  been  a  benefactor 
to  the  general  happiness  of  all  peoples ;  and  that  deep 
gratitude  is  owing  to  her  for  raising  her  voice  against  the 


1  Balniez,  Protestantism  and  w^^^^v*.^. 

2  Encyclic.  Arcanum  here,  and  ptr  totum. 
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civil  laws,  which  have  been  so  much  at  fault  in  this  respect 
for  the  last  hundred  years,  and  for  smiting  with  her  anathe- 
mas the  deadly  heresy  of  Protestants  on  separation  and 
divorce."  The  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  who  in  defence  of  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  withstood  the  threats  of  kings — 
Nicholas  I.,  of  Lothaire  ;  Urban  II.  and  Paschal  II.,  of 
Philip  I. ;  Celestine  III.  and  Innocent  III.,  of  Philip  II.  ; 
Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.,  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and,  finally, 
Pius  VII.,  of  the  victorious  and  triumphant  Napoleon — all 
these  should  be  considered  the  champions  not  alone  of  the 
integrity  of  religion,  but  of  the  civilization  of  nations. 
"It  is  to  the  Catholic  Church,"  says  Fr.  Bridgett,  in 
speaking  of  Milton — who  while  defending  bigamy  dared  to 
accuse  the  Church  of  degrading  woman — "  it  is  to  the 
Catholic  Church  that  women  owe  their  freedom  and  their 
dignity.  It  is  she  who  glorified  virginity,  but  declared 
marriage  an  inviolable  sacrament." 

Too  true  it  is  that  Protestantism,  as  shown  by  its  effects, 
belongs  to  that  order  of  social  forces  which  the  Abbe 
Eatisbonne1  aptly  calls  ''centrifugal" — those,  viz.,  which 
whirl  the  elements  of  humanity  outwards  towards  the  things 
of  the  flesh  and  of  the  world,  and  tend  to  produce  that 
carnal  licence  and  carnal  development,  which  "  was  not 
from  the  beginning,"  but  became  almost  universal,  because 
of  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts,  among  the  ancient  Jews 
and  Pagans.  The  forces  of  Catholicism,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  "  centripetal.''  They  quietly  draw  the  constituent 
atoms  of  society  to  the  centre  of  peace  and  unity,  which  is 
Christ  our  Lord  in  each  human  heart  and  in  His  Body 
mystical.  "  There  is  neither  bond  or  free;  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female.  For  you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 
(Gal.  iii.  28.)  Such  is  the  teaching,  such  the  ideal  of  the 
Catholic  Church ;  and  such  is  the  leading  doctrine  of  the 
great  Encyclical  Arcanum. 

A,    HlNSLEY,   B,A. 

1  Life  of  St.  Bernard. 


(Questions, 


WHEN     DOES    DELAY     IN    SAYING    MASSES    OF     OBLIGATION 
BECOME    GEIEVOUSLY  CULPABLE  ? 

"  EEV.  DEAR  SIR,  —  Would  you  kindly  solve,  in  the  next 
number  of  the  I.  E.  EECORD,  the  following  practical  difficulties 
which  have  often  presented  themselves  to  me,  in  common  with 
other  priests  of  my  acquaintance  :  — 

"1.  In  the  discharge  of  masses  of  obligation,  i.  e.,pro  stipendio, 
theologians  unanimously  teach  that  a  '  notable  delay  '  would 
constitute  a  mortal  sin  ;  and  they  state  that  in  case  of  masses  for 
the  dead,  *  Maxime  recenter  defunctis,'  one  month  would  make 
the  delay  '  notable,'  and  in  case  of  masses  for  the  living,  two,  or 
as  Lehmkuhl  says,  *  notabiliter  ultra  duos  menses,'  which  I  take 
to  mean  about  two  months  and  a-half. 

11  Now,  I  wish  to  know,  may  this  opinion  of  Lehmkuhl  be 
acted  upon,  i.e.,  may  a  priest  safely  and  conscientiously  allow 
himself  any  time  up  to  two  months  and  a-half  for  the  discharge 
of  his  obligation  of  saying  masses  for  the  living  ?  Or,  can  he  even 
fix  the  limit  at  three  months,  without  grave  sin,  as  seems  to  be 
taught  in  Gury,  vol.  ii.,  page  213,  No.  369,  Qaer.  3  :  '  Ita  com- 
muniter  cum  S.'Liguori,'  &c.  ?  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  St. 
Liguori  would  allow  three  months  ;  still  I  may  state  in  passing, 
that  I  have  heard,  on  what  I  thought  good  authority,  the  pro- 
fessors in  a  certain  renowned  seat  of  learning  have  given  as  their 
opinion,  and  acted  on  it,  that  any  time  up  to  three  months  can 
be  taken  without  scruple.  I  see  no  foundation  for  this  opinion, 
and  have  never  seen  any  theological  treatise  which  holds  it. 
But  I  consider  Lehmkuhl's  opinion  securely  tenable,  i.  e.,  any  time 
that  does  not  notably  exceed  two  months,  which  I  take  to  mean 
any  time  up  to  about  two  months  i.nd  a-half.  I  would  be  very 
anxious  for  your  opinion  on  the  whole  matter. 

"  2.  With  regard  to  masses  for  persons  lately  deceased,  recenter 
defiinctis,  theologians  commonly  teach  that  such  must  be  said 
within  one  month.  Now,  what  precisely  does  recenter  here  mean  ? 
How  far  does  it  extend?  or  what  time  does  it  include?  Is  it 
recenter,  if  a  person  is  dead,  say,  three  months,  or  six  months,  or 
a  year,  or  what  is  exactly  the  limit  ? 

"  I  consider  it  very  important  to  have  this  limit  defined,  as. 
VOL.  XIII.  E 
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I  assume  that  the  law  is  not  so  strict  in  the  case  of  those  deceased 
persons,  not  included  in  the  category  of  recenter  defuncti  ;  namely, 
those  not  recently  but  long  since  dead.  For  masses  for  such,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  longer  time  may  be  taken  ;  probably  six  weeks  or 
two  months.  I  would  not,  however,  presume  definitely  to  fix  any 
limit,  or  to  extend  the  time  to  six  weeks  or  two  months, 
particularly  as  I  have  no  data  to  go  on  ;  but  I  may  remark  that 
Lehmkuhl  would  seem  to  favour  such  latitude,  as  he  apparently 
places  all  masses,  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  on  the  same 
level,  vide  vol.  ii.,  page  147,  No.  199,  as  far  as  :—  '*  Quando  vero 
circa  quaslibet  missas  dilatio,'  &c.  I  am  not,  however,  at  all  sure 
that  I  take  up  his  meaning  correctly. 

"  3.  Can  a  longer  time  be  taken  for  a  mass  for  the  '  souls  in 
Purgatory '  in  general,  than  for  a  particular  soul  or  souls  ?  And 
can  a  priest  in  such  a  case  allow  himself  the  same  limit  as  in 
masses  for  the  living,  i.  e.,  tw$  months;  or,  according  to  Lehmkuhl, 
notabiliter  ultra  duos  menses.  My  reason  for  inclining  to  the 
belief  in  such  latitude  is,  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  more 
urgency  or  need  for  freeing  or  relieving  the  suffering  souls  than  for 
freeing,  let  us  say,  a  poor  soul  from  the  guilt  of  sin. 

"4.  If  a  priest  gets  a  stipend  to  say  mass,  and  is  told  that  he 
may  say  it  at  his  convenience,  whenever  he  is  at  liberty,  can  he 
in  any  ease,  defer  the  saying  of  it  for  six  months  ?  I  do  not 
contemplate  the  case  where  the  donor  says  expressly  you  may 
take  six  months,  or  one  year,  or  two  years,  or  any  time  you  like— • 
a  concession  which  is  very  rarely  thought  of  or  given,  I  should 
think,  as  it  is  too  foolishly  prodigal,  and  being  so,  should  not  be 
accepted.  But  I  contemplate  the  usual  case  of  leaving  it  to  a 
pfiest's  own  convenience,  fearing  he  may  be  burdened  with  other 
masses,  and  not  wishing  to  incommode  him. 

k'  I  mention  the  limit  of  six  months,  from  seeing  in  Lehmkuhl 
(vol.  ii.,  page  147,  No.  200)  that  a  privilege  was  once  granted  by  the 
Holy  See  to  missionaries  who  were  not  able  to  discharge  the 
masses  quickly  enough,  of  deferring  the  obligation,  non  tamen 
ultra  sex  menses. 

"  By  solving  the  above  practical  difficulties,  you  will  confer  a 
favour  on  me,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  greatly  interest  many  clerical 
readers  of  the  I.  E.  EECORD.  "  A  SUBSCBIBEK." 

1.  All  theologians  agree  that  a  priest  who  has  received 
honoraria  for  masses,  is  bound  not  merely  to  offer  the 
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required  number  of  masses  for  the  intention  of  the  donors, 
bat  also  to  say  them  within  a  reasonable  time  ;  and  a  notable 
delay  in  discharging  this  duty  is,  according  to  the  unanimous 
and  certain  teaching  of  theologians,  a  grave  violation  of 
justice  and  a  grievous  sin.  But  what  is  to  be  considered  a 
notable  delay  in  saying  masses  of  obligation,  and  by  what 
standard  is  it  to  be  determined?  The  delay  that  is  per- 
missible, and  the  delay  that  is  culpable  depend  immediately 
011  the  intention  of  the  donors  of  the  honoraria.  The  time 
a  priest  may  take  to  discharge  his  honoraria  does  not  depend 
formally  on  the  nature  of  the  object  for  which  the  mass  is 
offered ;  for  example,  when  honoraria  are  given  for  masses 
for  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  in  estimating  the  time  allowable 
for  the  celebration  of  these  masses,  we  attend  immediately 
and  formally  to  the  donor's  intention,  and  not  to  the  pains 
of  the  suffering  souls  for  whom  the  masses  are  offered;  because 
if  we  attended  merely  to  the  latter,  we  should  never  be  free 
to  delay  those  masses  for  two  months,  or  even  a  month,  as  a 
month's  delay  in  applying  relief  is  not  a  modicum  tempus  in 
the  estimation  of  the  poor  souls  in  Purgatory.  We  may  say 
the  same  of  masses  offered  for  the  conversion  of  persons 
living  in  habitual  sin.  Hence  the  time  that  is  allowed  for 
the  celebration  of  masses  of  obligation  depends  immediately 
and  formally  on  the  donor's  intention ;  but  again,  in  deter- 
mining the  donor's  intention,  in  that  vast  number  of  cases 
where  no  time  is  specially  prescribed,  account  must  be 
always  taken  of  the  object  for  which  the  mass  is  offered. 

2.  Again,  before  we  proceed  to  state  when  a  delay  in 
saying  masses  of  obligation  becomes  grievously  culpable,  we 
have  to  make  the  following  divisions  of  the  subject.     The 
honoraria  may  be  given  to  a  community  or  to  an  individual ; 
the  masses  may  be  for  the  living  or  the  dead  ;  when  offered 
for  the  living,  they  may  be  intended  to  alleviate  some  urgent 
present   unusual  necessity,   or   the  ordinary  necessities   of 
life,  spiritual  and  temporal ;  and,  finally,  the  time  allowed 
for  the  celebration  of  the  masses  may  be  expressly  determined, 
or  left,  as  usually  happens,  undetermined. 

3.  The  question  remains  substantially  the  same  whether 
the  honoraria  are  given  to  a  community  of  priests  or  to  a 
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priest  who  is  not  a  member  of  a  religious  community. 
Theologians  introduce  the  distinction  only  to  show  that  a 
priest  who  is  not  living  in  a  community  may  sometimes 
presume  on  the  donor's  consent  to  allow  a  long  time  for  the 
celebration  of  his  masses,  when  a  community  priest  could  not 
claim  the  same  time.  "  Comrnunis  pene  omnium  sententia, 
cui  adhaerendum  est,  conset  eum  graviter  peccare  qui  tot 
Missis  se  onerat,  ut  eas  intra  duos  circiter  menses  celebrare 
non  possit,  nisi  ut  dictum  est  qui  dat  stipendium  expresse 
aut  virtualiter  consentiat  in  dilationem,  ut  consentire  censetur 
cum  uni  Sacerdoti  extra  communitatem  constituto  ducenta- 
rum  Missarum  stipendia  largiatur.  Dixi  extra  communitatem  : 
quiacurn  communitasmultisconstet  Sacerdotibuspraesumunt 
qui  pro  multis  Missis  eleemosynam  praebent,  futurum  ut  ea 
inter  omnes  distribuantur  quo  citius  celebrari  possint." 
(Cont.  Tournely,  torn.  1,  cap.  ii.,  De  Oratione  sub  finem). 
But,  manifestly  a  religious  community  could  claim  the  same 
latitude  if  they  received  a  large  number  of  honoraria  from 
a  person  who  knew  that  they  had  several  obligations  of 
masses  to  discharge  in  addition  to  his  own.  The  principles, 
therefore,  are  substantially  the  same  whether  the  honoraria 
are  given  to  an  individual  or  to  a  community. 

4.  What  time,  therefore,  may  priests,  take  for  the  celebra- 
tion  of  their  masses  ?     We  have   distinguished  between 
masses  for  the  dead  and  masses  for  the  living ;  and  we  will 
commence  with  masses  for  the  living. 

§  1.  MASSES  FOB  THE  LIVING. 

5,  What  may  be  considered  the  legitimate  time,  and  what 
would  constitute  a  notable  delay  in  the  celebration  of  masses 
for  the  living  ?     Theologians  are  agreed  that  when  masses 
are  asked  for  some  present  urgent  necessity — for  obtaining 
some  favour  or  escaping  danger,  for  recovery  from  sickness, 
or  relief  from  other  temporal  calamities,  &c.,  they  must  be 
said  in  time  to  obtain  the  end  intended.     "  Certum  est," 
writes  St.  Liguori,  "  peccare  sacerdotem  si  petitam  missam 
pro  aliqua  urgenti  gratia  impetranda,  puta  pro  felici  partu, 
evadendo  periculo,  lite  vincenda,  &c.,  ille  omittat  celebrare 
intra  tempus  celebrationi  apturn,     ,     ,     .     Unde,  transacto 
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eo  tempore,  merito  aiunt  Konc.  et  Cont.  Tourn.  quod  sacerdos 
tenetur  stipendium  restituere,  etiamsi  postea  celebraverit." 
(Lib.  vi.,  Tr.  iii.,  cap.  iii.,  n.  317.)  And  Lehmkuhl :  "  Qui 
pro  sublevanda  necessitate  urgente  stipendium  accepit,  sine 
dubio  peccare  potest  etiam  unius,  alteriusve  diei  dilatione  ; 
imo  ad  restitutionem  tenetur  si  brevi  ilia  dilatione  finis  a 
stipendii  datore  intentus  attirigi  amplius  non  potest." 
(P.  ii.,  page  147.) 

6.  With  regard  to  all  other  masses  for  the  living,  there 
is  no  difficulty,  if  a  special  time  is  determined  by  the  donor 
of  the  honoraria  for  the  celebration  of  the  masses.     But  if 
no  special  time  is  fixed,  theologians  are  not  agreed  as  to 
what  would  constitute  a  grams  dilatio.     This  difference  of 
opinion  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  time  allowed  for  the 
celebration  of  masses  of  obligation  depends  on  the  intention 
of  the  donors  of  the  honoraria  ;  and  when  this  intention  is 
not  manifested  externally,  but  must  be  interpreted  judicio 
prudent-urn  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is 
not  very  extraordinary  that  there  are  different  opinions  about 
what  would  be  a  dilatio  grams.     We  will  briefly  notice  the 
different  opinions  of  theologians,  before  replying  formally  to 
our  correspondent's  questions. 

7.  We  gather  from  theological  treatises  that  there  are,  or 
rather  were,  in  all  six  opinions  of  theologians  about  what 
constitutes  a  dilatio  grains. 

(a)  Theologians  mention — but  only  to  reject — the  opinion 
of  Peyrinus,  who  taught  that  a  delay  even  of  three   years 
is  quite   moderate.      "  Laxe   dixit  Peyrinus  mcdicam  esse 
dilationem  trium  annorum."     (St.  Lig.,  ibid.) 

(b)  According  to  Gury,  many  theologians  require  a  com- 
plete year  for  a  dilatio  grams.      In  reply  to  the  question 
"  Quandonam  autem  dilatio  gravis  censeatur  ?"  he  writes  : 
"  Controvertitur,  certo  gravis  videtur  dilatio  quae  tres  menses 
excedit.      Ita  communiter  cum   S.  Lig.  contra  plures  qui 
annum   integrum  requirunt."     (P.  ii.,  n.  371.)     We  must 
add,  however,  that  we  have  read  many  theologians  on  this 
subject,  but  we  have  failed  to  find  any  theologian  who  would 
require  a  year  for  a  notable  delay.  *We  have  not  seen  in 
any  author  the  names  of  the  theologians  who  require  a  full 
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year;  very  few  even — Gury  and  Konings — make  any 
reference  to  this  opinion  ;  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  the 
theologians  whom  we  shall  have  to  quote  presently,  either 
were  unaware  of  it,  or  regarded  it  as  unsafe  and  improbable. 

(c)  The  third  opinion  regards  six  months  as  a  moderate 
time.      Of  this  St.  Liguori  writes  :  "  Laxe  dixit  Peyrinus 
modicam  esse  dilationem  trium  annorum,  vel  sex  mensium  ut 
censuit  Arriaga."    (Ibid.)     It  must  be  also  borne  in  mind, 
that   the  argument  of  Arriaga  supposes   the  donor  of  the 
honorarium  to  be  aware  that  the  mass  may  not  be  said  for 
six  months,  and  to  consent  to  this  arrangement ;  because 
he  argues  from  the  case  of  artisans  who  sometimes  receive 
payment  for  work  which  cannot  be  completed  for  six  months 
afterwards.     "  Quaeres  vero  quid  intelligatur  per  modicum 
tempus,   intra  quod    vult    Congregatio    posse    sacerdotem 
accipientem  eleemosynam  satisfacere.      Aliqui  apud  Lugo 
quibus   ipse   favet   dicunt   esse   50,  vel   60,  dierum.      Ego 
autem  non  essem  adeo  scrupulosus,  sed  putarem  medium 
annum  posse  concedi ;  quia  etiam  artificibus  laborantibus  in 
aliqua  re  magni  momenti  solet  anticipate  dari  pars  pecuniae 
pro  opere,  quod  non  nisi  ad  quinque  vel  sex  menses  perfici 
potest."  (De  Euch.,  d.  56,  sect,  ii.)     This  opinion  has  found 
no   favour  with    theologians ;    it    is    rejected   as   lax   and 
improbable  ;  and  amongst  theological  writers  it  is  taught  by 
Arriaga  alone. 

(d)  The  fourth  opinion  is  advocated  by  Tamburini,  who 
regards  it  as  probable  that  three  months  may  be  regarded 
a  modicum  tempus.      He    writes:    "  Quale   est    hujusmodi 
modicum  tempus  ?      Alii   decent   arbitrio   prudentis  juxta 
Missarum  numerum,  necessitatem  illas  petentium,  similes- 
que  circumstantias  id  esse  decernendum.     Alii  licere  decent 
novis  Missarum  oneribus  se  gravare  si  intra  mensem  possit 
quis  se    veteribus    deonerare     .     .     .     Alii    idem    tempus 
extendunt  ad  duos   menses   .     .     .     Alii   denique  ad  tres. 
Sic  Ledesma,  et  Villalobus  citati  et  approbati  a  de  Lugo.    .    . 
Omnes  probabiliter,  nisi  tamen  ex  circumstantiis  colligatur 
a  postulantibus  Missas  majorem  celeritatemrequiri."    (Meth. 
celeb.  Miss.,  cap.  i.,  de  stipendio  Missarum,  sect,  ix.,  n.  4.) 
We  must,  however,  remark  that  this  author  is  regarded  as  a 
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little  lax,  and  too  prone  to  regard  opinions  as  probable, 
because  they  are  taught  by  others.  In  the  present  instance 
he  erroneously  quotes  Ledesma,  Villalobos,  and  De  Lugo,  as 
allowing  three  months.  We  have  not  seen  the  two  former ; 
but  they  are  quoted  and  approved  by  De  Lugo,  not  as  allow- 
ing three  months,  but  as  teaching  that  two  months,  fifty  or 
sixty  days,  may  be  regarded  as  the  modicum  tempus. 

(e)  The  fifth  opinion,  which  is  also  the  common  opinion 
of  theologians,  teaches  that  two  months  may  be  regarded  as 
the  modicum  tempus.  For  example,  De  Lugo  writes  :  "  Quid 
vero  intelligatur  per  modicum  tempus,  Ledesma  .  .  • 
Villalobos  .  .  .  dicunt,  intelligi  illud  quo  quinquaginta 
vel  sexaginta  Missae  possint  dici;  quae  men  sura  satis 
rationabilis  apparet."  (Disp.  xxi.,  n.  34.)  Some  theologians 
teach  this  doctrine  as  certain  :  while  all  others,  or  nearly  all, 
regard  it,  at  least,  as  probable.  For  example,  St.  Liguori, 
who  does  not  himself  regard  two  months  as  a  modicum  tenipus, 
writes :  "  Nihilomirms  probabile  videtur  id  quod  dicit  Lugo, 
nempe  nequaquam  peccare  sacerdotem  qui  dicit  Missam 
promissam  infra  duos  menses,  et  hanc  sententiam  approbat 
etiam  Cont.  Tourn.  asseritque  esse  communem,  sic  dicens ; 
Potent  quis  missarum  stipendia  ad  menses  duos  acceptare, 
prout  cum  communi  diximus  antea  de  oratione"  (St.  Lig., 
lib.  vi.,  Tr.  iii.,  cap.  iii.,  n.  317.) 

(/)  Finally,  to  come  to  the  last  opinion,  Concilia,  after 
quoting  the  teaching  of  De  Lugo,  writes  :  "  Tempus  istud 
nimis  longum  mihi  videtur  etiam  re  absolute  spectata  .  .  . 
Quodnam  ergo  erit  tempus  modicum  ?  Respondeo  definiri 
absolute  non  posse,  sed  spectandas  esse  circumstantias,  et 
praecipue  voluntatem  offer entium."  (Tom.  viii.,  p.  469, 
n.  24.)  St.  Liguori,  too,  while  admitting  the  probability  of 
De  Lugo's  opinion,  is  manifestly  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of 
Concina,  and  is  somewhat  uncertain  whether  one  month 
should  not  be  regarded  as  the  modicum  tempus.  (Ibid.) 

8.  We  can  now  reply  to  our  correspondent's  questions, 
in  so  far  as  they  regard  masses  for  the  living.  We  are,  of 
course,  speaking  of  those  ordinary  masses  for  which  there  is 
no  special  urgency.  And  we  say  that,  considering  the 
common  teaching  of  theologians,  and  the  general  practice 
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of  priests,  two  months  may  be  regarded  as  a  modicum 
tempus.  People  when  giving  honoraria  of  this  kind  are 
supposed  to  allow  two  mouths  for.  the  celebration  of  the 
masses  ;  and  a  priest  who  celebrates  his  masses  within  two 
months  is  free  from  all  sin,  mortal  or  venial.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  two  months,  the  dilatio  properly  so-called 
commences.  If  it  is  short,  the  sin  will  be  only  venial ;  but  if 
it  be  long,  the  sin  will  be  mortal.  And  what  shall  we  consider 
a  long  delay  ?  We  consider  another  month  to  be  certainly 
a  long  delay.  And  hence  Gury  writes:  "  Certo  gravis 
videtur  dilatio  quae  tres  menses  excedit."  (P.  ii.,  n.  371.) 
In  this  connection  our  correspondent  refers  to  St.  Liguori, 
and  very  correctly  observes  that  the  saint  would  not  allow 
three  months  for  the  celebration  of  these  masses.  St.  Liguori 
allows  two  months  ;  and  approves  the  teaching  of  De  Lugo, 
that  a  priest  who  celebrates  his  masses  of  obligation  within 
two  months  is  free  from  all  sin.  Manifestly,  therefore,  two 
months  are  allowed  by  the  donors  of  honoraria  ;  and  priests 
are  bound  by  their  contract  to  have  the  masses  said  within 
two  months.  Then  if  the  masses  are  delayed  for  another 
month,  the  tardy  celebrant  would  be  guilty  of  mortal  sin. 
But  we  cannot  regard  anything  under  three  months  as 
certainly  a  dilatio  gravis. 

§  II. — MASSES  FOE   THE   DEAD. 

9.  We  fear  we  cannot  be  so  definite  about  masses  for  the 
dead.  So  many  different  cases  arise ;  and  so  much  depends 
on  the  devotion  and  sympathy  for  the  dead  of  the  person 
who  gives  the  honorarium,  that  it  is  impossible  to  gather 
from  the  theologians  rules  that  would  determine  each  par- 
ticular case.  Again,  in  treating  of  masses  for  the  living, 
theologians  determine  what  time  we  are  allowed  for  their 
celebration ;  whereas  in  dealing  with  masses  for  the  dead, 
they  do  not  tell  us  what  time  we  are  allowed,  but  they 
tell  us  that  a  certain  delay  would  be  a  grievous  sin.  For 
example,  St.  Liguori  writes :  "  In  Missis  autem  pro 
defunctis  dilationem  unius  mensis  merit o  gravem  reputant 
Salm.  Pal.  Escob."  (Ibid.)  And  Gury:  "In  Missis  autem 
celebrandis  pro  recenter  defunctis,  dilatio  unius  mensis 
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gravis  reputanda  est  juxta  S.  Ligor.,  Salmant,  Lugo,  &c." 
(Ed.  Ball,  p.  ii.,  n.  369.) 

We  can,  therefore,  only  lay  down  a  few  general  rules  : 
and  we  would  direct  attention  to  four  classes  of  cases  : — 

(a)  When  a  testator  leaves  a  large  number  of  masses  to 
some  priest,  he  may  keep  them  all  himself,  though  he  may 
not  be  able  to  finish  them  for  a  considerable  time,  unless  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  testator  that  they  should  be  distributed 
among  a  number  of  priests. 

(b)  We  think  that  per  se  more  time  may  be  taken  for  a 
mass  for  the  souls  in  Purgatory  generally  than  for  a  par- 
ticular soul  or  souls.      We  think  that  for  such  honoraria 
per  se  the  same  time  may  be  taken  as  for  masses  for  the 
living.     The  priest  who  receives  the  honorarium  will  easily 
observe  whether  there  is  any  special  motive  for  giving  the 
honorarium   which   would    require    him   to    say   the   mass 
without  much  delay. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  masses  for  certain  specified  deceased 
persons,   who   are   not   recenter  defuncti,   we  think  that  a 
month  is  allowed  for  the  celebration  of  the  masses.     That  is, 
the  persons  who  give  the  honoraria  are  supposed  to  allow 
the  priest  a  month  to  celebrate  the  masses ;  and  if  he  celebrate 
them  within  a  month,  he  discharges  his  duty  without  sin, 
mortal  or  venial.     Then,   as  in  the  case  of  masses  for  the 
living,  we  would  consider  half  this  time,   or   a   fortnight, 
superadded,  to  be  a  gravis  dilatio.  Undoubtedly  this  principle 
admits  of  many  exceptions.     We  can  conceive  cases  where 
the  same  time  would  be  allowed  for  masses  for  a  specified 
individual,   as  for   the   deceased    souls    generally.      For    a 
distinction  must  be  made  between  the  case  where  one  or  a 
few  masses  are  required  for  a  deceased  soul,  and  cases  where 
honoraria  are  given  for  the  celebration  of  a  large  number  of 
masses  for  the  same  person :  in  the  latter  case  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to    say  all  the  masses  within  a  month.     On 
the  other  hand,  cases  may  occur  where  a  month  would  not 
be  allowed  for  the  celebration  of  mass   for   an   individual 
deceased  soul ;  for  example,  the  mass  may  be  required  for  a 
specially  beloved  parent,  or  brother,  or  sister,  &c.,  or  may  be 
asked  for  an  anniversary,  and  the  <Jonor  may  be  unwilling 
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that  the  mass  should  be  delayed  for  a  month.  These  cases, 
however,  must  be  finally  committed  to  the  prudent  and 
conscientious  judgment  of  the  priest  who  receives  the 
honoraria. 

(d)  Finally,  we  come  to  masses  pro  recenter  defunctis. 
We  have  seen  no  definition  of  recenter  defuncti  ;  but  we 
would  interpret  the  expression  in  a  much  more  restricted 
sense  than  our  correspondent.  Honoraria  pro  recenter 
defunctis  seem  to  us  to  be  offerings  for  masses,  given, 
morally  speaking,  at  the  death  of  the  person  for  whom  the 
mass  is  asked.  Naturally,  persons  display  more  than  usual 
sympathy  for  the  souls  of  those  friends  who  have  just  left 
them;  and,  consequently,  they  are  anxious  to  impart  speedy 
relief  to  their  souls.  Hence  it  is  that  some  theologians — not 
all — draw  a  distinction  between  mortui  and  recenter  mortui. 
We  consider,  therefore,  that  masses  pro  recenter  mortuis  are 
those  first  masses  which  persons  give  for  their  departed 
friends,  when  in  their  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  the  deceased, 
they  hasten  to  bring  relief  to  their  souls.  Taking  the  word 
in  this  restricted  sense,  we  would  not  allow  a  month  for  the 
celebration  of  a  mass  pro  recenter  defuntis.  If  ma  ny  masses 
were  asked,  we  would  not  require  them  all  to  be  said 
immediately;  but  if  only  one  mass  were  required,  we  would 
require  it  to  be  said  within  a  few  days  or  a  week. 

Undoubtedly,  many  persons  who  give  honoraria  for 
friends  who  are  dead  three  months,  or  six  months,  are  unwill- 
ing that  the  masses  should  be  delayed  for  a  month ;  but  this 
only  proves,  as  we  remarked  in  treating  of  the  last  class  of 
cases,  that  all  these  rules  admit  of  exceptions,  and  that  a 
good  deal  must  be  eventually  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
priest  who  is  burdened  with  the  obligation  of  saying  the 
masses. 

10.  In  conclusion,  we  say,  in  reply  to  our  correspondent's 
fourth  question,  that  there  may  certainly  be  cases  where  a 
priest  could  defer  the  saying  of  mass  for  six  months  in 
.circumstances  such  as  he  has  described.  But  here  again  the 
duty  of  interpreting  correctly  the  donor's  intention  will 
Devolve  of  necessity  on  the  priest  to  whom  the  stipend  is  given. 

P.  COGHLAF, 
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THE   ECCLESIASTICAL    CALENDAR. — III. 
THE   DOMINICAL   LETTER. 

The  Dominical  or  Sunday  Letter  is  an  expedient  for 
finding  the  Sundays  in  any  given  year.  Suppose  we  place 
the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  opposite  the  first  seven 
days  of  the  year  in  this  manner  : — 

January    1234        567 
A    B    C      D      E      F      G 

and  suppose  we  repeat  the  same  letters,  in  the  same  order, 
opposite  the  next  seven  days  of  the  year,  thus  :— 

January  8  9  10  11  12  13  14 
A  B  C  D  E  F  Gl- 
and that  we  continue  this  process  throughout  the  entire 
year,  it  is  clear  that  from  the  1st  January  to  the  31st 
December,  each  one  of  these  letters  will  always  stand  opposite 
the  same  day  of  the  week.  Thus,  for  example,  if  January  1st 
be  Monday,  then  every  day  during  the  whole  year  opposite 
which  A  stands  will  also  be  Monday;  every  day  opposite  which 
B  stands  will  ^be  Tuesday  ;  and  so  on.  That  one  of  these 
seven  letters  which  in  a  particular  year  stands  opposite  the 
Sundays  is  called  the  Dominical  or  Sunday  Letter  for  that 
year.  If  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  were  a  multiple  of 
seven;  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  year  contained  an  exact 
number  of  weeks,  the  Dominical  Letter  would  be  the  same 
for  every  year ;  for  in  that  case  the  year  would  always 
begin  on  the  same  day  of  the  week.  But  the  common  year 
has  one  day  over  an  exact  number  of  weeks,  and  a  leap-year 
has  two.  Hence  the  year  following  each  common  year 
begins,  not  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  as  the  preceding 
year,  but  on  the  following  day ;  and  the  year  following  a 
leap-year  begins  on  the  second  day  after  that  on  which 
the  leap-year  itself  began.  For  instance,  if  a  common  year 
begins  on  Monday,  the  next  year  will  begin  on  Tuesday ;  and 
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if  a  leap-year  begins  on  Monday,  the  next  year  will  begin  on 
Wednesday.  Owing  to  this  incommensurability  between  the 
days  of  the  year  and  of  the  week,  the  Dominical  Letter  is 
necessarily  changed  each  year.  And  the  change  takes  place 
in  a  retrograde  direction ;  that  is,  the  order  of  the  Dominical 
Letters  in  successive  years  is  not  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  but  A,  G,  F,  &c. 
A  little  reflection  makes  this  evident.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  the  1st  January  in  a  particular  year  falls  on  Sunday, 
then  A  is  the  Dominical  Letter  for  that  year ;  and,  taking 
this  as  a  common  year,  it  follows  that  the  1st  January  of 
the  following  year  will  fall  on  Monday.  But  the  letter  A 
always  stands  opposite  the  1st  January.  Consequently,  in 
the  year  of  which  there  is  now  question,  G  will  stand 
opposite  Sunday ;  and  will,  therefore,  be  the  Dominical 
Letter  for  that  year.  Thus  : — 

January    1234567 

Mem.  Tues.  Wed.  Thur.  Fri.  Sat.  Sund. 

A     B      C      D     E     F     G 

Similarly,  it  may  be  shown  that  F  will  be  the  Dominical 
Letter  for  the  next  year,  E  for  the  next,  and  so  on, 
supposing  that  all  are  common  years.  If,  then,  all  years 
were  common  years,  the  same  Dominical  Letters  would 
recur  after  every  seven  years  ;  for  in  that  period  each  of  the 
seven  letters  would  have  served  its  turn  as  Dominical  Letter 
for  one  year.  Bat  the  leap-years  come  in  to  prevent  this. 
Each  leap-year  has  two  Dominical  Letters.  The  first  serves 
to  indicate  the  Sundays  during  January  and  February ;  the 
second  from  the  1st  of  March  till  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  no  letter  is  assigned  in  the  Calendar  to 
the  29th  February.  Henc3  the  day  following  the  29th 
February,  that  is,  the  1st  March,  will  not  have  the  same 
letter  as  the  corresponding  days  of  the  week  had  during  the 
two  months  preceding.  To  make  this  matter  still  clearer, 
let  us  take  next  year,  1892,  which  is  a  leap-year.  The 
Dominical  Letter  for  the  present  year  is  D,  for  the 
1st  January  fell  on  Thursday.  The  letter  A,  therefore, 
stood  opposite  Thursday,  B  opposite  Friday,  C  opposite 
Saturday,  and  D  opposite  Sunday.  Now  D  being  the 
Pominical  Letter  for  this  year,  and  this  being  a  common 
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year,  we  know  from  what  we  have  already  learned  that  C 
should  be  the  Dominical  Letter  for  the  year  1892  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  1st  January,  1892,  should  fall  on 
Friday.  And  the  1st  January  falling  on  Friday,  the  1st 
February  will  fall  on  Monday ;  and,  consequently,  the  28th 
February  on  Sunday.  And  as  C  will  be  the  Dominical 
Letter,  that  letter  will  be  found  opposite  the  28th 
February,  1892.  The  29th  February  has  no  letter  assigned 
to  it.  Therefore,  the  letter  D  which  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  was  assigned  to  Monday  will  pass  on  to  Tuesday, 
and  will  stand  opposite  the  Tuesdays  till  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  Dominical  Letter  is  no  longer  C.  For  D  being 
assigned  to  the  Tuesdays,  C,  which  immediately  precedes  it, 
must  stand  opposite  the  Mondays ;  and,  consequently,  B  must 
be  the  Dominical  Letter  for  the  year  1892,  from  the  1st 
March  till  the  31st  December.  The  Dominical  Letters,  then, 
for  1892  are  C,  B. 

The  additional  day  given  to  every  fourth  year  prevents, 
as  has  just  been  said,  the  same  Dominical  Letters  from 
recurring  after  every  period  of  seven  years.  Let  us  now  see 
after  what  interval  they  do  recur.  Every  common  year 
contains  one  day  in  addition  to  a  certain  number  of  complete 
weeks,  and  every  leap-year  contains  two  days  in  addition  to 
the  same  number  of  complete  weeks ;  in  other  words,  the 
number  of  days  in  a  common  year  is  one  more,  and  in  a 
leap-year  two  more,  than  an  exact  multiple  of  seven.  Con- 
sequently, in  four  years  the  number  of  days  exceeds  by  five 
an  exact  multiple  of  seven.  ISlow,  were  every  year  a  common 
year,  the  number  of  days  in  seven  years  would  be  an  exact 
multiple  of  seven  ;  and,  consequently,  the  Dominical  Letters 
would,  as  has  been  shown,  recur  in  the  same  order  every 
seven  years.  But  since  every  fourth  year  is  a  leap-year,  and 
since  in  every  period  of  four  years  there  are  five  days  in 
excess  of  an  exact  multiple  of  seven,  it  follows  that  in  seven 
periods  of  four  years,  or  in  twenty-eight  years,  the  number  of 
days  is  an  exact  multiple  of  seven.  Therefore  after  twenty- 
eight  years  the  Dominical  Letters  recur  in  the  same  order, 
and  the  days  of  the  months  are  restored  to  the  same  days 
of  the  week.  Hence,  to  find  the  Dominical  Letter  for  any 
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year,  it  should  be  only  necessary  to  construct  a  table  of  tlie 
Dominical  Letters  for  one  cycle  of  twenty-eight  years,  and  to 
find  the  place  in  such  a  cycle  occupied  by  the  year  for  which 
the  Dominical  Letter  is  required.  And  this,  in  reality,  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  find  the  Dominical  Letter 
for  any  year  up  to  the  reform  of  the  Calendar  by  Pope 
Gregory,  in  1582.  The  construction  of  the  required  table 
is  simple  enough,  when  we  know  the  year  in  which  the  solar 
cycle  is  supposed  to  have  commenced,  and  its  Dominical 
Letter.  Though,  probably,  not  invented  previous  to  the 
celebration  of  the  first  Council  of  Nice,  the  commencement 
of  the  cycle  is  supposed  to  go  back  to  the  ninth  year  before 
the  Christian  era ;  the  first  of  which  was,  therefore,  the  tenth 
of  the  current  solar  cycle.  The  Dominical  Letter  for  the 
year  9  B.C.,  the  first  of  the  cycle,  we  find  in  the  following 
manner.  The  birth  of  our  Lord  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  our  Saturday ;  and  as  the 
Christian  era  began  on  the  1st  January  following,  it  follows 
that  the  1st  January,  1  A.D.,  was  Saturday ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  2nd  January,  1  A.D.,  was  Sunday.  Consequently, 
the  Dominical  Letter  for  the  year  1  A.D.  was  B.  Moreover, 
the  year  immediately  preceding  the  Christian  era  must  have 
been  a  leap-year,  according  to  the  Julian  Calendar,  for  4  A.D. 
was  a  leap-year,  and  the  fourth  year  preceding  it  was  1  B.C. 
From  what  has  gone  before,  we  can  tell  that  the  Dominical 
Letters  for  1  B.C.  were  D,  C ;  the  Dominical  Letter  for  2  B.C. 
was  E  ;  for  3  B.C.  it  was  F  ;  and  thus  we  find  the  Dominical 
Letters  for  9  B.C.  to  have  been  G,  F.  To  make  this  process 
still  clearer,  we  shall  put  down  these  ten  years  beginning 
with  1  A.D.,  with  their  proper  Dominical  Letters  opposite 
them. 

A.D.  1     B.C.  123456789 

B  C,D  E  F  G  A,  B  C  D  E  F,G 
Beginning  now  with  the  letters  G,F,  the  Dominical  Letters 
for  the  year  9  B.C.,  and  reading  towards  the  left,  we  have  the 
Dominical  Letters  for  the  first  ten  years  of  the  cycle  of 
twenty-eight  years.  The  Dominical  Letters  for  the  remaining 
years  of  the  cycle  can  be  easily  written  out  by  anyone,  but 
for  convenience  sake  we  subjoin  the  following  table,  which 
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serves  for  the  Julian  calendar ;  that  is,  for  any  year  up  to 
1582  A.D.  :— 


1  G,F. 

8  E. 

15  C. 

22  A. 

2  E. 

9  D,  C. 

10  B. 

23  G. 

3  D. 

10  B. 

17  A,G. 

24  F. 

4  C. 

11  A. 

18  F. 

25  E,D. 

5  B,  A. 

12  G. 

19  E. 

26  C. 

6  G. 

13  F,E. 

20  D. 

27  B. 

7  F. 

14  D. 

21  C,B 

28  A. 

To  find  by  means  of  this  table  the  Dominical  Letter  for 
any  year  as  long  as  the  Julian  calendar  continued  to  be 
observed,  we  have  only  to  find  the  order  or  place  in  the 
current  cycle  of  twenty-eight  years  which  the  given  year 
occupied.  And  we  find  this  by  adding  to  the  number  repre- 
senting the  place  in  the  Christian  era  held  by  the  year  in 
question,  nine  for  the  nine  years  before  the  Christian  era 
through  which  the  cycle  is  supposed  to  have  run.  To  find, 
for  example,  the  Dominical  Letter  for  the  year  432  A.D.,  the 
year  in  which  St.  Patrick's  mission  in  Ireland  is  supposed  to 
have  begun : — 


15 


21 

28' 


The  year  432  A.D.  was,  therefore,  the  twenty-first  of 
the  cycle,  and  opposite  the  number  21  in  the  above 
table  we  find  the  letters  C,  B.  These,  then,  were  the  Domi- 
nical Letters  for  that  year,  C  holding  the  place  for  the  first 
two  months  of  the  year,  and  B  for  the  remainder.  Knowing 
the  Dominical  Letter  for  any  year,  we  can  find  the  day  of  the 
week  on  which  the  year  began  by  counting  backward  from 
the  Dominical  Letter  to  A,which  is  always  supposed  to  stand 
opposite  the  1st  January.  Thus,  in  the  above  year  the 
Dominical  Letter  being  C,  the  1st  January  must  have  been 
Friday.  And  knowing  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the 
1st  January  falls,  we  can  find  by  an  easy  calculation  the  day 
of  the  week  on  which  any  day  of  any  month  during  that  year 
falls.  The  following  mnemonic  verses  will  help  to  shorten 
this  calculation  : — 

"  Astra  Dabit  Dominus  Gratisque  Bcabit  Egenos, 
Gratia  Christicolae  Feret  Aurea  Dona  Fideli." 
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In  these  verses  the  first  letter  of  each  word  is  that  which 
stands  opposite  the  first  day  of  each  of  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year.  Opposite  the  1st  January  is  A ;  opposite  the 
1st  February,  D  :  the  same  letter  is  opposite  1st  March  ; 
G  is  opposite  1st  April ;  and  so  on.  Hence,  in  the  year 
432  just  mentioned,  since  the  Dominical  Letter  was  C,  the 
1st  January,  which  has  A  opposite  it,  falls  on  Friday ;  the 
1st  February,  which  has  D,  falls  on  Monday ;  the  1st  March, 
on  the  same  day ;  the  1st  April,  which  has  G,  on  Thursday ; 
and  so  on  for  the  remaining  months. 

The  date  usually  given  for  the  death  of  St.  Patrick  is 
March  17,  465  A.D.  Let  us  find  on  what  day  of  the  week  he 
died.  First  we  find  the  Dominical  Letter. 

465  +  9       Ir26 
-28-     ^1628' 

In  the  table  we  find  opposite  26  the  letter  C,  which, 
therefore,  was  the  Dominical  Letter  for  the  year  465  A.D. 
And  as  D  stands  opposite  the  1st  March,  we  know  that 
March  in  that  year  began  on  Monday ;  from  which  it 
follows  that  the  17th  March  fell  on  Wednesday.  By  the 
same  simple  method  we  can  find  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  any  event  happened  when  we  know  the  day  of  the 
month  and  the  year. 

But  the  Dominical  Letters  which  correspond  with  the 
several  years  of  the  solar  cycle,  or  cycle  of  twenty- eight 
years,  in  the  Julian  calendar,  do  not  correspond  with  them 
in  the  Gregorian.  For,  in  suppressing  the  ten  nominal  days 
from  October,  1582,  Pope  Gregory  took  care  that  the  nume- 
ration of  the  hebdomadal  letters  should  proceed  as  if  these 
days  had  actually  been  counted.  The  suppression  of  the 
days  took  place,  as  will  be  remembered,  by  calling  the 
5th  October  the  15th.  In  re-arranging  the  letters  to  suit 
the  new  calendar,  it  would,  of  course,  have  been  possible  to 
assign  to  the  15th  October  the  letter  which  should  have 
belonged  to  the  5th.  But  to  prevent  still  greater  confusion, 
this  was  not  done.  Instead,  to  the  15th  was  assigned  the 
same  letter  it  should  have  had,  had  the  ten  nominal  days 
been  real  days.  And  thus  the  Dominical  Letter  for  the 
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remainder  of  that  year  was  changed  ten  places  backward  in 
the  table  given  above.  To  make  the  nature  and  effects  of 
this  change  more  intelligible,  we  will  point  out  what  was  the 
Dominical  Letter  for  the  year  1582  up  to  and  including  the 
4th  October ;  how  the  oniission  of  the  nominal  days  affected 
the  hebdomadal  letters;  and  what  was  the  Dominical  Letter 
from  the  5th  October  inclusive  until  the  end  of  that  year. 
"We  find  the  Dominical  Letter  for  the  first  part  of  the  year  by 
the  use  of  the  same  tables,  and  the  same  method  already 
employed. 

1582  +  9  _  -»  23 
~28^  U28V 

Opposite  the  number  23  we  find  G  in  the  table 
of  Dominical  Letters  ;  consequently,  G  was  the  Dominical 
Letter  for  the  year  1582  previous  to  the  change  of  style. 
From  our  mnemonic  verses  we  learn  that  the  letter  A  cor- 
responds with  the  1st  October ;  and  since  G  is  the  Sunday 
letter,  A,  which  immediately  follows  G,  must  be  the  Monday 
letter.  In  other  words,  the  month  of  October,  1582,  began 
on  Monday.  Therefore  the  5th,  the  day  on  which  the 
change  of  style  took  place,  was  Friday;  and  in  the 
old  style,  or  Julian  calendar,  E  was  the  Friday  letter 
for  that  year.  But  this  particular  Friday;  from  being  the 
5th  October  old  style,  became  the  15th  October  new  style, 
and  had  assigned  to  it  in  the  new  calendar  the  letter  actually 
assigned  to  the  15th  in  the  old  style.  This  letter  was  A : 
for  the  15th  has  always  the  same  letter  as  the  1st,  and  the 
letter  for  the  1st  October  is  A,  as  we  have  just  seen.  Hence 
Friday,  the  15th  October,  1852,  had  placed  opposite  it  in 
the  new  calendar  the  letter  A ;  and  Sunday,  the  17th,  had, 
consequently,  opposite  it  the  letter  C.  The  Dominical 
Letter,  then,  was  changed  from  G,  which  held  during  the 
old  style  part  of  1582,  to  C,  which  held  for  the  remainder. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  table  of -Dominical  Letters  we  can 
arrive  at  this  same  result  in  a  simpler  way.  We  have 
already  found  that  1582  was  the  twenty-third  year  of  one  of 
the  solar  cycles,  as  the  cycle  of  twenty-eight  years  is  called. 
If,  then,  for  the  ten  suppressed  days  we  omit  ten  letters  from 
the  table,  counting  backwards,  and  beginning  with  the 
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Letter  which  stands  opposite  the  number  23,  we  shall 
come  to  C,  opposite  the  number  15,  as  the  Dominical 
letter  for  1582,  after  the  suppression  of  the  ten  days.  And 
C  having  been  the  Dominical  Letter  at  the  end  of  1582,  B,  of 
course,was  tl*e  Dominical  Letter  for  1583,  and  A,  G  for  15g4, 
it  being  a  leap-year.  But  the  years  1582,1583,  1584,  &c., 
continue  to  be  the  23rd,  24th,  25th,  &c.,  years  of  the  solar 
cycle,  though  their  Dominical  Letters  were  those  of  the  15th, 
16th,  and  17th  respectively,  according  to  the  old  table. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  constructing  a  new  table. 

The  method  of  constructing  this  new  table  or  cycle  of 
Dominical  Letters  maybe  readily  inferred  from  what  has  just 
been  said.  The  year  1582  being  the  twenty-third  year  of  a 
cycle,  1587  was  the  twenty-eighth  or  last ;  and  1588,  there- 
fore, the  first  of  the  following  cycle.  And  the  Dominical 
Letter  for  the  latter  part  of  1582  being  C,  it  follows  that  D 
was  the  Dominical  Letter  for  the  year  1587 ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  C,  B  were  the  Dominical  Letters  for  the  year 
1588.  Having  thus  found  the  letter  for  the  first  year  of  the 
cycle,  those  for  the  other  twenty-seven  years  are  found  by 
continuing  the  letters  in  a  retrograde  manner,  and  giving 
two  to  every  fourth  year. 


1  C,B. 

8  A. 

15  F. 

22  D. 

2  A. 

9  G,F. 

16  E. 

23  C. 

3  G. 

10  E. 

17  D,  C. 

24  B. 

4  F. 

11  D. 

18  B. 

25  A,G. 

5  E,D. 

12  C. 

19  A. 

26  F. 

6  C. 

13  B,A. 

20  G. 

27  E. 

7  B. 

14  G. 

21  F,E. 

28  D. 

This  table,  which  gives  the  Dominical  Letter  for  every 
year  from  October  4,  1582,  till  the  year  1700,  can  also  be 
formed  from  the  table  already  given  for  the  Julian  calendar. 
From  the  old  table  we  find  the  first  letters  of  the  new  by 
counting  back  ten  letters  from  the  last  year  of  the  cycle. 
Beginning  then  with  A,  which  we  find  opposite  the  number 
23  in  the  old  table,  ten  letters  backward  bring  us  to  D, 
opposite  the  number  20.  And  D,  consequently,  was  the 
Dominical  Letter  for  the  last  year  of  the  cycle  in  which  the 
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year  1582  was  included.  The  Dominical  Letters  for  the  first 
year  of  the  following  cycle  must,  therefore,  have  been  those 
which  immediately  follow  this  letter  D  in  the  table.  These 
letters  are  C,  B.  Now,  taking  as  our  starting-point  these 
letters  C,  B,  which  we  find  opposite  21  in  the  old 
table,  and  counting  forward  twenty-eight  places,  letting 
G,  F,  which  stand  opposite  the  first  year  of  the  cycle,  follow 
A,  which  stands  opposite  the  last,  we  have  the  new  table 
exactly  as  above. 

This  table  holds,  as  has  been  said,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  new  style  until  the  year  1700.  But  this  year  being 
in  the  new  calendar  not  a  leap-year,  but  only  a  common 
year,  the  order  of  the  letters  of  the  cycle  is  again  upset,  and 
another  table  must  be  constructed.  And  since  1800  was 
also  a  common  year,  this  table  serves  only  for  one  century. 
Similarly  the  table  which  serves  for  the  nineteenth  century 
will  not  serve  for  the  twentieth,  for  the  year  1900  is  a 
common  year  like  the  two  preceding  century  years.  But 
this  same  table  will  hold  from  A.D.  1900  till  A.D.  2100, 
because  the  year  2000  will  be  a  leap-year.  The  following 
table  gives  the  Dominical  Letters  for  the  present  century  : — 


1  E,D. 

8  C. 

15  A. 

2  C. 

9  B,A. 

16  G. 

3  B. 

10  G. 

17  F,E. 

4  A. 

11  F. 

18  D. 

5  G,F. 

12  E. 

19  C. 

6  E. 

13  D,C. 

20  B. 

7  D. 

14  B. 

21  A,G. 

22  F. 

23  E. 

24  D. 

25  C,B. 

26  A. 

27  G. 

28  F. 


Like  the  preceding,  this  table  may  also  be  constructed 
from  that  given  for  the  Julian  calendar.  But  in  this  case  we 
must  count  back  twelve  instead  of  ten  letters  from  the  last 
letter  of  the  old  cycle  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  last  letter  of 
the  new.  This  will  give  us  F  opposite  the  number  18 
in  the  old  table.  And  as  the  first  year  of  every  cycle  is  a 
leap-year,  the  letters  E,  D,  which  stand  opposite  the  two 
following  numbers,  must  be  the  Dominical  Letters  for  the  first 
year  of  the  cycle  in  the  present  century.  The  reason  for 
reckoning  twelve  letters  backward  in  this  case  is  obvious, 
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To  the  ten  nominal  days  omitted  at  the  reformation  of  the 
calendar  are  now  to  be  added  the  two  nominal  days  omitted 
by  making  the  years  1700  and  1800  common  instead  of  leap- 
years.  And  since  another  nominal  day  will  be  omitted  from 
the  year  1900,.  it  follows  that,  in  constructing  the  cycle  of 
Dominical  Letters  for  the  twentieth  century  from  that  which 
held  during  the  continuance  of  the  Julian  calendar,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  reckon  back  thirteen  letters  from  that  which 
stands  opposite  the  last  year  in  the  old  cycle,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  that  which  stands  opposite  the  last  year  in  the  new. 
This  will  give  us  G  as  the  dominical  letter  for  the  last  year ; 
and  consequently,  .F,  E  as  the  Dominical  Letters  for  the  first 
year  of  j  the  new  cycle,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  will  endure 
from  1900  to  2100.  The  following  is  the  complete  cycle  for 
this  period  : — 


1  F,E. 

8  D. 

15  B. 

22  G. 

2  D. 

9  C,B. 

16  A. 

23  F. 

3  C. 

10  A. 

17  G,F. 

24  E. 

A  B. 

11  G. 

18  E. 

25  D,C. 

5  A,G. 

.12  F. 

19  D. 

26  B. 

6  F. 

13  E,D. 

20  C. 

27  A. 

7  E. 

U  C. 

21  B,A. 

28  G. 

To  find  by  means  of  the  solar  cycle  the  Dominical  Letter 
for  a  particular  year,  one  must  always  have  before  him  the 
proper  table  for  the  century  within  which  the  year  falls. 
For  it  is  too  long  to  be  easily  remembered.  And  though 
by  remembering  merely  the  letters  for  the  first  year  of  the 
cycle  we  can  at  once  construct  a  table,  it  takes  some  time  to 
write  out  the  natural  numbers  up  to  twenty-eight,  together 
with  the  letters  which  correspond  respectively  with  them. 
Hence  it  will  be  convenient  to  have  an  easier  method 
involving  less  strain  on  the  memory  than  would  the  effort 
to  remember  what  letter  or  letters  stand  opposite  each 
number  in  a  complete  cycle,  and  less  labour  than  would  the 
evolving  of  a  complete  cycle  from  its  first  two  letters.  Such 
a  method  we  shall  try  to  explain  in  our  next  paper. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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THE    USE    OF   INCENSE    IN    THE   BUEIAL   OF   THE   DEAD. 

"In  the  case  of  funerals,  is  incense  to  be  used  at  the  grave 
when  the  cemetery  is  already  blessed  ?  There  seems  to  be  a 
diversity  of  opinion  among  Eubricists  on  this  point  ;  because,  as  I 
suppose,  the  rubric  of  the  Eoman  ritual  does  not  tell  us  exactly 
what  should  be  done.  It  runs  thus  :  — '  Dicta  oratione  (i.  e.f 
oratione  pro  benedictione  sepulchre,  sacerdos  aqua  benedicta 
adspergat,  deinde  incenset  corpus  defuncti  et  tumulum.'  Now,  if 
the  grave  is  already  blessed,  this  prayer  should  not  be  said.  Is 
the  *  aspsrsio  corporis  et  sepulchri'  and  the  '  incensatio  '  also  to  be 
omitted?  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  his  work  Officium 
Djfunctorum,  page  16,  footnote,  says,  quoting  OavaUeri,  De 
Carpo,  and  De  Herdt : — '  Si  sepulchrum  not  sit  benedicendum, 
omittuntur  etiam  aspersio  et  incensatio  corporis ;  quia  haec  non 
praescribuntur  nisi  ratione  benedictionis  sepulchri.'  Bomsee, 
quoted  by  Wapelhorst  in  his  Compendium  Sacra  Liturgiae,  page 
472,  says  : — '  Solam  orationem  omittendam  ;'  and  Martinucci 
says  :— '  Ad  sepulchrum  vero  semper  requiritur  thuribulum  cum 
insenso.'  If  the  incense  is  not  toba  used  '  ad  sepulchrum,'  what 
does  he  mean  by  '  semper  requiritur'  ? 

"In  the  burial  of  infants,  the  rubric  prescribes  the  use  of 
both  incense  and  holy  water,  and  this  without  reference  as  to 
whether  the  grave  be  already  blessed  ;  if,  then,  incense  and  holy 
water  be  required  '  ad  sepulchrum  in  exsequiis  parvulorum,'  why 
are  we  forbidden  to  use  them  in  '  exsequiis  adultorum '  ?  '  Ubi  lex 
non  distingit  nee  nos  distingure  debemus.'  Most  of  the  cemeteries 
in  this  country  are  far  away  from  the  church  and  are  blessed." 

Our  correspondent  has  shown  that  rubricists  are  divided 
in  opinion  about  the  use  of  incense  at  the  grave,  when  the 
blessing  of  the  grave  is  to  be  omitted.  Some  hold  that  it 
should  be  always  used,  whether  the  grave  is  blessed  or  not ; 
others,  that  it  merely  forms  a  part  of  the  blessing  of  the 
grave,  and  should  therefore  be  omitted  when  the  blessing 
is  omitted.  On  each  side  are  to  be  found  writers  of  the 
highest  name ;  and  the  supporters  of  one  opinion  appear  to 
bs  as  numerous  as  the  supporters  of  the  other.  It  may, 
then,  be  legitimately  inferred  that  neither  opinion  has  any 
higher  intrinsic  probability  than  the  other ;  consequently,  we 
are  free  to  adopt  either  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  should  bs 
careful  to  act  in  this  matter  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
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place.  In  all  that  concerns  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the  Church 
is  extremely  tolerant  of  local  customs,  even  when  they  are  at 
variance  with  the  directions  given  in  the  Ritual — pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  these  customs  are  becoming. 
But  when  a  custom  is  not  at  variance  with  any 
express  directions  of  the  Ritual,  the  Church  would 
have  it  preserved  as  religiously  as  if  it  were  a  law. 
Our  correspondent  points  out  that  the  Ritual  directs  the 
incense  to  be  used  in  the  burial  of  infants.  This  is  the  chief 
argument  on  which  those  who  hold  that  incense  should 
always  be  used  rely.  Most  of  those  who  support  the  other 
opinion  say,  consistently  enough,  that,  even  in  the  case  of 
infants,  the  incense  is  to  be  used  only  when  the  grave  has  not 
been  previously  blessed.  Cavalieri,  however,  admits  that, 
though  the  grave  is  not  to  be  incensed  if  it  has  been  pre- 
viously blessed,  the  corpse  of  the  child  is  to  be  incensed  in 
accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  Ritual :  "lie  ei  (infanti) 
penitus  denegetur  thuris  honor,  cujus  utique  est  indubie 
magis  dignis,  utpote  coelorumincola." 

D.  O'LoAN. 
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EPITAPHS  OF  IBISHMEN  IN  THE  "  COLLEGE  DES  LOMBARDS. 

"  BEV.  DEAB  SIK, — About  ten  years  ago,  during  a  stay  of  three 
days  in  Paris,  I  visited  the  old  Irish  College — the  College  des 
Lombards — in  the  Eue  des  Carmes,  which,  after  having  passed 
through  many  uses,  was  then  a  Catholic  Workman's  Institute. 
A  little  edifice,  standing  apart  from  the  other  buildings  and 
facing  the  entrance,  was  erected  for  a  chapel  by  Father  Maginn 
and  Father  Malachy  Kelly,  when,  in  1647,  they  obtained  from 
Louis  XIV.  a  donation  of  the  ruined  College  of  the  Lombards ; 
and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  it  was  again  used  as  a  chapel  Under 
the  matting  in  front  of  the  little  altar,  which  occupies  the  site  of 
the  original  altar,  I  found  a  number  of  freestone  slabs  bearing 
inscriptions  which  I  copied.  A  few  days  ago  I  fell  in  with  that 
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copy  of  which  I  send  you  a  transcript.  It  may  be  that  even 
now  the  funereal  inscriptions  have  become  illegible  ;  and,  surely, 
worthy  of  a  better  fate  are  the  memorials  of  the  Irish  priests  \vho 
in  their  day  served  so  well  the  Church  and  their  country.  The 
inscription  on  Dr.  Donlevey's  funereal  slab  serves  to  correct  some 
dates  in  the  biographical  notice  of  him  which  is  given  in 
Dr.  O'Renehan's  edition  of  the  Irish  Catechism,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  he  was  born  '  about  the  year  1694  ; '  and  that,  '  he 
continued  to  hold  in  1761,  and,  we  believe,  till  his  death,'  the 
prefectship  of  the  Irish  College  ;  whereas  it  now  appears  that  he 
was  born  in  1680,  and  died  in  1746.  Another  of  the  inscriptions 
commemorates  '  Patrick  Corr,  Doctor  of  Sorbonne  and  Provisor 
of  said  College  :'  so  he  signed  his  name  in  Paris,  on  the  28th  of 
July,  1742,  to  the  approbation  of  Dr.  Donlevey's  Catechism. 
From  his  name,  I  would  suppose  Dr.  Corr  was  a  native  of  County 
Tyrone.  The  inscriptions  are  :  — 

'  Hie  Jacet 
Carolus  Magennis 
hujusce  collegii 
Provisor.  Obiit 
Calendas  Aprilii 
Anno  1710. 

'  Hie  Jacet 
M  Andreas  Donlevy 
Communitatis  Clericorum 
Hibernorum  per  24 
Annos  Prsefectus  et 
ejusdem  Eestaurator 
Seu  potius  Fundator 
Obiit  die  7.  Xr  Anno 
1746  ^Etatis  66'\ 
Eequiescat  in  Pace. 

*  Hie  Jacet 

M.  Patricius  Corr  Sacrae 
Fac.  Paris.  Doctor, 
hujusce  Collegii  per 
Oct.  Annos  Provisor 
Mansuetudine  et 
Pietate  insignis.     Obiit 
die  23*  Feb.  Anno  1746 

Aetatis  40. 
Eequiescat  in  Pace. 
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'  Hic^acet 
M.  Joannas  O'Neill 
Cornmunitatis  Clericorum 
et  tres  menses  Praefectus 
ac  Andreas  Donlevy 
Successor,  die  6  Martii 
Anno  1761  Aetatis  63\ 
Bequiescat  in  Pace. 


Jacet 

E.  P.  Jacobus  Murphy 
Ord.  Predic.  Mr. 
Bartholomge  Murphy 
Frater  Dilectissimus 
Obiit  die  14  Aprilis 
Anno  1667  JEtatis  64°. 
Eequiescat  in  Pace. 

'  Hie  Jacet 

M.  Joannes  Farrely  S. 
.  .  .  D.  hujusce  Collegii 
per  plurimos  annos 
Pro  visor  et  Primarius 
indefessus.     Obiit  die 
Jun.  7  anno  1736 
Aetatis  61. 
Eequiescat  in  Pace  ' 

"  I  am  under  the  impression  that  I  had  another  page  of 
transcripts,  which  has  been  mislaid,  for  I  remember  that  one  of 
the  inscriptions  commemorated  one  Francis  Stewart,  who,  I 
thought,  from  the  identity  of  names,  might  have  been  a  relative  of 
Dr.  Francis  Stewart,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  from  1740  to 
1750.  Some  of  the  funereal  monuments  were  removed  from  the 
College  des  Lombards  to  the  Irish  College.  Father  M'  Nam  ara 
sent  me  a  -copy  of  one  that  had  been  erected  by  Arthur  Magennis 
over  the  spot  where  was  interred  the  heart  of  his  relative,  Abbe 
Maginn,  which  I  published  in  the  History  of  Down  and  Connor 
(vol.  ii.),  when  treating  of  Hillsbordugh,  where  Father  Maginn  was 
born.  The  funereal  slabs  then  in  the  little  "chapel  were  all  of  the 
same  size  —  about  two  and  a-half  feet  in  length,  and  had  formerly 
been  probably  inserted  in  £ne  wall  as  a  kind  of  dado.  They 
certainly  had  not  been  always  as  I  saw,  them  in  the  floor,  or  their 
inscriptions  would  have  been  worn  away.  Perhaps  the  publica- 
tion of  these  inscriptions  may  induce  some  person  to  forward  to 
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you  copies  of  the  one  or  two  inscriptions  that  I  had  transcribed 
on  the  part  of  my  notes  that  I  have  mislaid.  I  also  observed 
hung  up  on  nails,  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the  old  college  halls, 
now  used  as  a  billiard-room,  ovals  and  circles  of  brass,  on  which 
were  engraved  the  names  of  English  esquires.  These  brasses 
had  evidently  been  inserted  in  stones,  and  were  probably  memo- 
rials of  English  gentlemen  who  had  left  England  during  the 
Cromwell  usurpation.  But  as  I  had  little  Hime,  I  omitted  to  copy 
them.  "  JAMES  O'LAVEKTY,  P.P.,  M.E.I.A. 

"HOLYWOOD,  Nov.  BQth,  1891." 


IRoticee  of 


"IRELAND  AND  SAINT  PATRICK."    By  Eev.  William  Bullen 
iiij-;.  Morris,  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri.      London  : 

Burns  &  Gates,  1891. 

THIS  beautiful  volume  may  be  regarded  to  some  extent  as  a 
supplement  to  the  learned  author's  Life  of  St.  Patrick.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  the  life  of  St.  Patrick's  work.  In  it  Father  Morris  traces 
through  the  generations  that  have  intervened  since  St.  Patrick's 
time,  and  in  language  of  simple  beauty,  the  influence  on  Ireland 
of  that  extraordinary  life  of  which  his  previous  volume  was  so 
faithful,  so  happy  a  picture.  And  no  one  can  lay  aside  this 
volume  without  feeling  that  Irish  Catholics  areas  deeply  indebted 
to  Father  Morris  for  his  second  volume  as  they  were  for  his  first. 
It  is  a  masterly  review,  well  and  carefully  reasoned,  of  the 
working  for  so  many  ages  of  that  spirit  which  St.  Patrick  infused 
into  his  children,  and  which,  as  the  author  clearly  shows,  has 
pressrved  its  identity  unimpaired  through  all  the  trials  and 
changes  of  fourteen-  eventful  centuries.  He  shows  how  the 
fascinating  influence^of  personal  sanctity,  of  a  simple  austere  life, 
gave  to  our  national  apostle  a  hold  upon  his  spiritual  children 
which  has  never  been  relaxed  even  to  this  day.  It  was  no  ordi- 
nary task  to  which  Father  Morris  set  himself  in  this  volume.  But 
to  him  it  was  a  labour  of  love.  And  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
our  history,  and  his  zeal  for  the  honour  of  our  national  apostle, 
have  enabled  him  to  give  us  a  most  useful,  a  most  fascinating  book 
— one  of  the  most  useful  on  the  history  of  Ireland  that  has 
appeared  for  a  considerable  time.  In  this  volume  Father  Morris 
discusses  some  of  those  questions  that  are  supposed  to  be  "  sore 
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points"  for  us — the  stock-in-trade  of  anti-Catholic  controver- 
sialists ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that  no  one  with  a  reputation  to 
lose  will  repeat  these  calumnies  after  a  perusal  of^Father  Morris's 
book.  The  Eoman  origin  of  the  Irish  Church  ;  the  state  of  our 
Church  at  the  coming  of  the  Normans  ;  the  alleged  "  Bull  of 
Adrian';"  the  fidelity  of  Irish  Catholics  in  the  "  dark  and  evil 
days;"  the  feeling  of  the  Irish  Church— these  are  questions  of 
vital  interest  to  us.  And  in  his  treatment  of  them  Father  Morris 
has  done  for  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  a  work  which  few 
men  would  undertake,  and  which  fewer  still  would  accomplish. 

Father  Morris  says  in  the  Introduction  (page  xxiii.)  : — "I 
have  always  held  that  St.  Patrick's  relations  with  St.  Martin  are 
the  key  to  some  of  the  greatest  perplexities  of  his  life;"  and 
acting  on  this  belief,  he  gives  as  the  opening  chapter  of  this 
volume,  "  St.  Martin  and  St.  Patrick."  The  chapter  necessarily 
contains  frequent  references  to  the  incidents  of  St.  Patrick's  life, 
especially  such  details  as  point  to  his  relations  with  St.  Martin. 
The  traditions  of  Marmoutier  and  Touraine  are  shown  to 
harmonize  accurately  with  the  information  supplied  by  St.  Patrick 
himself  in  the  Confession,  and  by  his  biographers  in  the  various 
Lives.  This  indisputable  connection  of  the  two  saints  would 
supply,  if  such  were  needed,  a  strong  argument  for  the  Roman 
mission  of  St.  Patrick,  and  for  the  character  of  his  teaching.  It 
supplies  also  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  view  which  points  to 
Gaul  as  the  birthplace  of  the  apostle.  And  Father  Morris  enters 
very  minutely  into  the  history  of  the  Roman  colony  in  North 
Britain,  to  show,  as  we  think  he  does  conclusively,  the  great 
improbability  of  Scotland's  claim  to  be  St.  Patrick's  birthplace. 
But  readers  of  Father  Morris's  volume  will,  we  think,  be  very 
early  attracted  to  his  second  chapter,  which  treats  of  "  Adrian  IV. 
and  Henry  Plantagenet."  Here,  surely,  is  a  ••  yjxed  question," 
long  and  bitterly  discussed,  this  alleged^Bull  of  Adrian,  ceding  to 
Henry  II.,  we  are  told,  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  thereby 
responsible  for  the  wrongs  of  seven  hundred  years.  Enemies  of 
Ireland  and  of  her  faith  quote  this  Bull  to  incense  Irish  Catho- 
lics against  their  spiritual  father.  Men  who  love  Ireland  well, 
though  perhaps  not  wisely,  and  who  are  sincerely  attached  to 
their  faith,  quote  it,  to  justify  their  impatience  of  ecclesiastical 
interference  in  things  political ;  whilst  pious  Irish  Catholics,  whose 
loyalty  to  Rome  in  all  things  is  unquestionable,  are  sometimes 
sorely  puzzled  by  this  too  famous  document.  This  question  has 
been  treated  with  singular  ability  in  a  former  number  of  this 
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review  by  Cardinal  Moran.  Father  Morris  pays  a  fitting  tribute 
to  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  his  Eminence,  and  adds  :  "But 
it  has  occurred  to  the  present  writer  that  some  further  light  may 
be  thrown  upon  this  most  interesting  subject  by  expanding  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  period,  and  examining 
the  characters  of  the  chief  actors  in  this  mystejrious  drama." 
(Page  68.)  Now,  this  is  precisely  the  proper  manner  in  which 
to  treat  this  question.  Direct  positive  evidence  for  the  Bull 
there  is  really  none.  Then  it  is  only  on  circumstantial  evidence 
that  the  question  is  to  be  decided.  And  Father  Morris  has  put 
the  circumstantial  evidence  before  the  reader  in  a  stronger  light 
than  anyone  else  has  yet  put  it.  He  has  made  so  strong  a  case 
against  the  Bull,  that  no  one  reasoning  calmly  on  the  evidence 
adduced  by  him  can  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  document  a 
forgery.  He  examines  the  actors  in  the  drama.  He  shows,  on 
the  evidence  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and  of  others  equally 
reliable,  that  Henry  was,  from  the  day  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  an  exceptionally  bad  man — irreligious,  deceitful,  cruel — 
and  that  his  bad  character  was  as  well  known  in  Borne  as  at 
Canterbury  for  years  before  the  date  of  the  alleged  Bull.  And  he 
proves  conclusively  that  Henry's  character  was  well  known  to 
Adrian  long  before  he  became  Pope.  Again,  Father  Morris 
shows  by  most  conclusive  evidence  that  Adrian  contrasted  very 
favourably  with  even  the  most  illustrious  of  his  predecessors. 
He  was  a  man  of  holy  and  austere  life,  a  strenuous  defender  of  all 
the  rights  of  the  Church  against  the  encroachments  of  the  civil 
power,  and  no  respecter  of  persons  in  his  fearless  vindication  and 
assertion  of  the  moral  law.  Now,  that  so  holy,  so  stern  a  Pope, 
should,  with  the  full  knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  Henry's 
real  character,  send  so  consummate  a  scoundrel  to  reform  the 
Irish,  is  a  statement  altogether  beyond  the  limits  of  credibility  : 
and  this  is  the  irresistible  case  which  Father  Morris  makes 
against  the  Bull.  But  he  goes  even  farther.  The  ground  for  the 
issue  of  the  alleged  Bull  is,  that  religion  had  gone  to  ruin  in 
Ireland  when  Henry  got  his  apostolic  mission.  Father  Morris 
meets  this  statement  with  a  direct  contradiction,  and  thoroughly 
refutes  it.  He  does  not  deny  that  there  were  gross  abuses  in 
Ireland  at  the  time,  though  far  less  grave  than  those  which  con- 
fronted Henry  at  home.  But  he  shows  that  these  abuses  were 
remedied  long  before  Henry  is  said  to  have  got  his  mission,  and 
remedied  by  Irish  bishops  acting  in  conjunction  with  a  Papal 
legate.  In  dealing  with  the  alleged  corruption  of  the  Church  in 
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Ireland,  Father  Morris  uses  words  that  will  touch  a  tender  chord 
in  the  hearts  of  Irish  Catholics.  He  says  : — "  The  nation  which 
has  lost 'all  save  honour  may  well  be  jealous  of  its  sole  remaining 
inheritance.  .  .  .  When  nations  in  the  peaceful  possession 
of  themselves  surrender  their  sacred  trusts  and  rights,  they  must 
bear  the  shame  of  their  apostacy  and  treason.  No  one  has  ever 
said  that  this  was  the  sin  of  Ireland."  And  he  concludes  that, 
so  far  from  being  reproached  with  abuses,  that  are  grossly  exag- 
gerated, "the  enduring  religious  struggles  of  her  children  ought 
to  win  the  admiration  of  all  who  value  the  prize  for  which  they 
contended."  (Page  96.) 

Father  Morris  passes  in  review  the  arguments  brought  to 
sustain  the  Bull,  and  shows  how  worthless  they  are  in  the  face 
of  the  overwhelming  evidence  against  it.  The  witnesses  to  its 
genuineness  are  more  than  suspected.  The  circumstances  of  its 
first  appearance  are  still  more  open  to  suspicion  ;  and  even  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  document  itself  is  fatal  to  it.  All  this 
Father  Morris  puts  admirably ;  so  much  so  that  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  he  has  disposed  once  for  all  of  "Adrian's 
Bull  ;"  and  in  doing  so  he  has  rendered  a  signal  service  to  Irish 
Catholics. 

The  chapter  on  "St.  Patrick's  Work,  Past  and  Present,"  is, 
as  may  be  anticipated  from  its  title,  a  deeply  interesting  one. 
Father  Morris  deplores  that  his  vindication  of  St.  Patrick's  work 
must  frequently  read  like  an  apology ;  but  this  is  inevitable, 
seeing  that  Irish  Catholics  have  been  at  almost  all  periods  of 
their  history  maligned  by  unscrupulous  and  interested  calum- 
niators. Froude  is  taken  by  Father  Morris  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
this  truculent  class.  This  writer's  hatred  of  Ireland  and  of 
Ireland's  faith  is  so  intense  that  in  giving  expression  to  it  he  often 
indulges  in  language  as  indecent  as  it  is  untrue.  Against  him 
Father  Morris  calls  up  witnesses  above  all  suspicion  of  partiality 
to  Irish  Catholics,  and  on  their  unimpeachable  testimony  he 
disposes  of  Mr.  Froude's  gross  calumnies.  In  the  simplicity  and 
austerity  of  the  early  Irish  Church,  Father  Morris  finds  a 
striking  likeness  to  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries  ;  and  in 
the  last  three  centuries  of  our  history  he  finds  the  resemblance 
more  striking  still.  The  open-handed  generosity  of  early  Irish 
Catholics  reminds  him  of  the  time  when  Christians  held  all  things 
in  common  ;  whilst  the  struggle  of  Irish  Catholics  for  three  cen- 
turies against  penal  laws  and  violent  persecution  reminds  him  of 
the  time  when  the  cry,  "  Christianas  ad  Leones  "  rang  through 
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many  an  imperial  city  as  the  herald  of  martyrdom  for  the  pro- 
fessors of  our  holy  faith.  And  as  the  blood  of  martyrs  was  in 
those  early  ages  the  seed  of  Christianity,  so  too  does  Father 
Morris  show  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  grew  wider, 
and  in  spite  of  that  cruel  and  despicable  code  which,  as  Burke 
rightly  says,  was  so  well  calculated  to  degrade  and  debase  a 
nation.  And  as  Father  Morris  is  able  to  contemplate  with  pride 
the  fidelity  of  Irish  Catholics  in  the  day  of  their  trial,  so  too 
does  he  contemplate  our  future  with  hope.  In  the  darkest  days 
that  Irish  Catholics  have  seen,  in  their  faith  only  have  they  found 
consolation.  It  is  "  the  only  ground  that  has  never  sunk  beneath 
them ;"  the  one  power  that  has  sustained  them.  And  as  it  has 
sustained  them  in  the  past,  Father  Morris  believes  that  it  will 
sustain  them  in  the  future.  The  influence  of  St.  Patrick  is  still 
active  as  ever  amongst  us.  In  his  faith  "  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being."  And  that  heroic  zeal  which  inspired  his  letter 
to  the  tyrant  Caroticus,  burns  still  within  the  breasts  of  those 
Irish  bishops  and  priests  who  in  our  own  day,  in  the  face  of 
obloquy  and  calumny,  vindicate  the  temporal  rights  of  their 
spiritual  children  while  preaching  to  them  -the  holy  gospel  of 
peace.  And  it  is  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the  prudent  exercise 
of  that  zeal  that  in  Ireland  alone  of  all  European  countries  the 
Church  has  conquered  the  "  Kevolution."  No  doubt  we  witnessed 
from  time  to  time  unreasoning  outbursts  of  political  passion 
that  seemed  to  forbode  danger  to  the  influence  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland.  But  we  in  Ireland  know  that  such  rare  occurrences 
admit  of  a  very  easy  explanation.  We  know  that  even  the  most 
violent  actors  in  such  scenes  are  sincere  Catholics  at  heart, 
though  for  the  time  being,  and  for  reasons  that  are  fully  under- 
stood, they  do  not  appear  in  their  true  character.  We  sincerely 
congratulate  Father  Morris  on  the  matter  as  well  as  on  the 
manner  of  his  admirable  work  ;  and  we  recommend  all  who  love 
the  old  land  and  the  Church  of  St.  Patrick  to  secure  it  and  to 
read  it.  J.  MUEPHY. 

PETEE'S    KOCK    IN    MOHAMMED'S     FLOOD.      FROM     ST. 
GREGORY  THE   GREAT  TO   ST.  LEO  III. :   BEING  THE 
SEVENTH  VOLUME   OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  CHRISTEN- 
DOM.    By  Thomas  W.  Allies,  K.C.S.G. 
IT  is  with  pleasure  we  direct  our  reader's  attention  to  the 
appearance  of  the  above,  the  latest  volume  in  Mr.  Allies'  noble 
work,   The  Formation  of  Christendom.      This  volume  is  strictly 
in  continuance  of  the  two  which  it  follows,  The  Throne  of  the 
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Fisherman  Built  by  the  Carpenter's  Son,  and  The  Holy  See  and  the 
Wanderings  of  the  Nations ;  and  we  are  told  by  the  distinguished 
author  that  it  is  bulk  alone  which  prevents  him  from  offering  the 
three  in  one  cover,  as  historic  proof,  from  original  documents  of 
the  first  eight  centuries,  that  the  Holy  See,  by  the  institution  of 
Christ,  is  the  Boot,  the  Bond,  and  the  Crown  of  Christendom. 

To  say  that  the  present  volume  is  quite  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  those  that  have  appeared  before  it,  will  be,  in  the 
public  judgment,  to  confer  the  very  highest  praise  on  it,  as  a  work 
of  finished  and  imposing  excellence.  The  historic  narrative 
sweeps  along  in  a  style  of  uncommon  grandeur,  strength,  and 
persuasiveness.  Not  for  a  moment  is  the  writer  insipid,  flounder- 
ing, or  uninteresting.  The  reader's  attention  is  enthralled 
throughout;  and  at  times,  especially  when  his  theme  is  the 
Church — her  battles,  conquests,  triumphs — the  writer's  eloquent 
diction  has  the  ring  of  martial  music. 

The  present  volume  covers  a  period  of  two  hundred  years, 
stretching  from  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  holy  Koman  Empire,  in  the  person  of  Charlemagne, 
by  Pope  St.  Leo  III.  This  is  a  period  of  history  which,  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say,  receives  comparatively  little  attention, 
and  is  too  often  lightly  passed  over  as  devoid  of  interest  or 
importance.  But,  as  we  find  it  unfolded  in  the  eloquent  pages 
of  Mr.  Allies'  book,  it  is  a  region  rich  in  incidents  of  absorbing 
and  profound  significance. 

Cardinal  Newman  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  line  of 
argument  pursued  by  Mr.  Allies  in  his  Formation  of  Christendom 
was  of  all  best  calculated  to  persuade  the  mind  of  the  truth  arid 
divinity  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  great  facts  of  history,  when 
rightly  presented  and  duly  considered,  point  unmistakably  to  the 
hand  of  Providence  upholding  and  guarding  that  Church  at  every 
stage  of  its  existence.  In  this  department  of  work,  in  pointing 
the  philosophy  of  history,  Mr.  Allies  has  few,  if  any,  superiors. 
We  imagine  it  impossible  for  any  candid  reader  to  go  even 
through  the  present  volume,  and  not  have  deeply  wrought  on  his 
mind  the  conviction  that  the  Church  of  Borne  is,  indeed,  the 
Church  of  God,  the  divinely-appointed  infallible  guardian  of  the 
Christian  truth.  The  wonderful  propagation  of  the  Christian 
religion  proves  the  divine  origin  of  that  religion  to  honest  and 
impartial  minds.  The  long  and  bitter  conflict,  ultimately  crowned 
with  success,  which  the  Church  of  Rome  had  to  carry  on 
for  years  against  the  insidious  Monothelite  heresy,  is,  in  the 
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circumstances  which  attended  it,  a  fact  only  less  singular  and 
extraordinary.  In  that  fearful  conflict  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
left  alone.  The  great  churches  of  the  East  deserted  her,  betrayed 
the  faith,  and  joined  themselves  to  the  Eastern  emperors,  at  that 
time  driving  the  full  weight  of  their  wide  despotic  power  to  rivet 
this  heresy  on  the  Christian  world.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
throughout  that  struggle  the  faith  of  the  Church  stood  in  deadly 
peril.  It  was  saved  only  by  the  constancy  of  the  See  of  Peter — 
a  constancy  which  in  the  circumstances  seems  little  less  than 
miraculous,  and  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  only  by  the 
divine  gift  and  pledge  of  infallibility.  On  this  whole  controversy 
Mr.  Allies  is  very  instructive  and  entertaining.  We  give  one 
extract,  though  no  mere  extract  would  illustrate  fairly  the 
excellent  impression  which  is  left  on  the  mind  by  reading  the 
book  itself : — 

"  Had  Pope  Severinus  at  this  moment  failed  in  his  duty,  the 
whole  Church  would  have  been  involved  in  the  Monothelite 
heresy.  Not  only  Pope  Severinus,  but  his  successors  during  forty 
years,  were  the  sole  stay  of  the  Church  against  a  heresy— the  last 
root  of  the  condemned  Eutychian  heresy— which  overthrew  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  .  .  .  The  whole  temporal 
power  of  the  Byzantine  sovereign,  at  that  time  despotic  lord  of 
Rome,  and  backed  by  subservient  Patriarchs  Sergius,  Pyrrhus, 
Paulus,  and  Peter,  was  exerted  to  compel  the  Popes  who  sat 
during  these  forty  years  to  accept  the  false  doctrine  presented  to 
them  in  an  imperial  decree.  The  successive  Popes  in  this  time, 
Severinus  .  .  .  rejected  and  condemned  the  decision  urged 
upon  them  by  the  imperial  and  patriarchal  pressure,  all  of  them 
at  the  risk  of  every  sort  of  persecution — one,  St.  Martin,  at  the 
cost  of  a  singularly  painful  and  glorious  martyrdom.  ...  In 
truth  it  (the  heresy)  held  the  life  of  the  Church  in  suspense 
during  more  than  forty  years.  Had  one  of  the  ten  successors  of 
Honorius  failed,  all  would  have  been  lost,  so  near  the  precipice 
was  the  Byzantine  despotism,  and  the  State  patriarchate,  sub- 
servient to  it,  and  supplying  it  obediently  with  theological 
knowledge  sufficient  to  formulate  heresy,  allowed  by  Divine 
Providence,  in  that  fearful  century,  to  drive  the  Church.  And 
precisely  during  these  years  the  new  Arabian  conqueror — the 
caliph  of  Mohammed — cut  in  two  the  empire  which  was  attempt- 
ing this  parricide.  When  Heraclius  went  forth  committing  his 
city  and  his  son  to  God,  to  the  holy  Mother  of  God,  and  to  his 
bishop,  he  triumphed  for  the  only  time  in  the  long  Roman  history 
over  Rome's  eastern  rival,  and  brought  back  the  Cross  from 
Persia  to  Constantinople  .  .  .  When  at  the  bidding  of  that 
very  bishop,  Sergius,  he  tampered  with  the  Christian  faith,  and 
oppressed  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  he  lost  Jerusalem,  Alexandria, 
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and  Antioch,  with  the  great  provinces  which  belonged  to  them. 
Out  of  the  four  patriarchates  of  his  empire,  three  became  subject 
to  the  Mohammedan  caliph.  The  subjection  came  suddenly,  but 
has  lasted  with  a  short  interval  from  that  time  to  this.  The 
conquest,  as  yet  unbroken,  of  Mohammed  over  Christian  peoples 
dates  from  the  perfidy  of  Heraclius  and  of  his  grandson, 
Constans  II.,  and  the  heresy  propagated  by  four  Byzantine 
patriarchs." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  history  is  the  rise 
and  rapid  propagation  of  Mohammedanism.  So  singular,  indeed, 
has  that  propagation  been  that  it  has  sometimes  been  compared 
with  the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  has  been  thought  by  some  to 
undermine  the  moral  argument  for  the  divinity  of  the  Christian 
religion  taken  from  that  religion's  wonderful  diffusion.  Mr.  Allies' 
chapters  on  Mohammedanism  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  arid 
will  very  surely  bring  enlightenment  to  minds  that  are  in  anyway 
perplexed  by  the  conquests  of  Islam.  If  the  spread  of  Islamism 
has  been  at  all  providential,  it  has  been  providential  as  a  scourge, 
to  blot  out  of  existence  that  Eastern  empire,  and  those  Eastern 
churches,  which  by  their  heresies,  factions,  and  slavery  to  the 
will  of  emperors,  had  long  been  a  scandal  to  the  Christian  world. 
But  it  has  as  little  claim  to  rival  Christianity,  as  have  the  military 
triumphs  of  Alexander  or  the  first  Napoleon.  It  is  impossible  by 
mere  extracts  to  give  any  idea  of  the  excellence  of  this  portion  of 
Mr.  Allies'  work.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself.  Here, 
again,  it  will  be  seen  how  it  was  the  unsceptred  successor  of  St. 
Peter  who  saved  Europe  from  the  grasp  of  the  Turk. 

The  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Popes  engages  at  the  present 
day  particular  attention.  To  those  who  seek  information  on  the 
growth  of  that  power,  Mr.  Allies'  latest  volume  will  be  profitable 
and  instructive  reading.  He  gives  us  facts;  but  facts  are  more 
eloquent  than  words,  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  these 
facts  the  hand  of  Providence  steadily  steering  human  events  to 
the  development  of  that  power  which,  despite  the  taunts  of  its 
enemies,  has  been,  under  God,  the  instrument  of  untold  service 
to  the  civilized  world. 

We  have  not  this  long  time  fallen  in  with  a  book  which  gave 
us  so  much  pleasure,  or  filled  us  with  such  admiration  for  the 
writer,  as  the  volume  before  us.  It  bears  on  its  every  page  the 
stamp  of  genius  and  of  power.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  loves 
the  Church,  and  whose  brilliant  labours  in  the  cause  of  truth 
give  him  a  lasting  title  to  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the 
Catholic  world.  M.  F. 
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THE  IEISH  DIFFICULTY  ;  SHALL  AND  WILL. 


proper  use  of  SHALL  and  WILL,  according  to  the 
JL  modern  English  idiom,  is  necessary  for  all  who  would 
speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly.  In  England 
this  use  prevails  in  the  common  language  of  the  people,  and  is 
thus  acquired  by  a  sort  of  natural  instinct  ;  in  other  coun- 
tries, it  can  only  be  acquired  from  books.  And  yet,  strange 
to  say,  there  is  no  book  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  with 
any  approach  to  completeness. 

In  ordinary  grammars,  the  use  of  SHALL  and  WILL  is 
very  briefly  discussed.  One  or  two  general  principles  are 
laid  down  ;  a  few  practical  hints  are  given  ;  a  few  examples 
quoted  ;  and  that  is  all.  There  is  no  attempt  at  a  full  and 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject  :  important  branches 
are  either  altogether  unnoticed,  or  barely  glanced  at  ;  and 
the  student  is  left  to  shift  for  himself,  not  only  on  points  of 
special  difficulty  or  delicacy,  but  on  broad  general  questions 
of  every-day  occurrence.  Let  anyone  take  the  rules  given 
even  in  the  best  English  grammars,  and  try  to  apply  them 
to  the  use  of  SHALL  and  WILL,  of  SHOULD  and  WOULD,  in  a 
single  volume  —  say  of  Macaulay's  History,  or  of  George 
Eliot's  novels,  or  of  almost  any  other  English  writer  —  and  he 
will  soon  find  how  utterly  insufficient  they  are  for  their 
purpose. 

If  we  turn  to  the  more  elaborate  dissertations,  such  as 
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that  of  Sir  Edmund  Head,1  we  find  them  hardly  less  incom- 
plete than  the  grammars,  so  far  as  the  modern  idiom  is 
concerned ;  but  they  abound  in  learned  disquisitions  on  the 
original  meaning  of  the  words  SHALL  and  WILL,  comparisons 
with  other  languages,  and  attempts — vain  and  futile  as  it 
seems  to  me — to  show  that  the  modern  usage  is  founded  on 
some  profound  and  subtle  philosophical  principle.  My  expe- 
rience of  these  dissertations  has  been  uniform  and  disap- 
pointing ;  each  one,  in  turn,  I  took  up  in  hope,  and  laid 
down  in  despair.  I  was  looking  for  a  plain,  straightforward, 
thorough  exposition  of  the  English  idiom,  as  it  actually 
exists ;  and  a  plain,  straightforward,  thorough  exposition  of  the 
English  idiom,  as  it  actually  exists  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Hence  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  resource 
open  to  me  was  to  study  the  idiom,  for  myself,  in  the  works 
of  standard  English  writers.  I  thought  it  best  to  confine 
myself  to  writers  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centu- 
ries, and,  with  the  notable  exception  of  Swift,  Burke,  and 
Moore,  not  to  accept  the  authority  of  any  writer  but  an 
Englishman  born  and  bred.  On  these  principles  I  com- 
menced, many  years  ago,  to  make  a  collection  of  short 
extracts  illustrating  the  use  of  SHALL  and  WILL,  SHOULD  and 
WOULD;  and  these  extracts,  classified  and  arranged,  with  addi- 
tions made  from  time  to  time,  formed  the  basis  of  a  system  of 
rules,  which  I  have  found  fairly  sufficient  for  my  own  guidance. 

The  great  impulse  given  to  education  in  Ireland,  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  has  brought  this  subject  into  promi- 
nence. Everyone  now  seems  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  speaking  and  writing  correctly;  and  I  have  heard,  from 
many  quarters,  a  strong  desire  expressed  for  some  satisfac- 
tory guidance  in  the  use  of  SHALL  and  WILL.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  occurred  to  me  that  my  collection  of 
extracts,  which  had  been  so  useful  to  myself,  might  also  be 
found  useful  to  others.  I  accordingly  set  about  preparing  it 
for  publication ;  arranging  the  extracts  in  order  under  the 
various  rules,  which  they  serve  at  once  to  suggest  and  to 
illustrate,  and  adding  from  time  to  time  such  brief  comments 

1  Shall  and  Will ;  or  Two  Chapters  on  Future  Auxiliary  Verbs.  London  ; 
John  Murray,  1858. 
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as  the  occasion  seemed  to  demand.  When  I  had  made 
some  progress  with  the  work,  I  offered  it  to  the  Editor  of 
the  I.  E.  BE  CORD,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  its  publica- 
tion in  these  pages. 

The  materials  at  hand  will  be  sufficient,  I  expect,  to 
furnish  four  papers  on  the  subject.  Three  of  these  will  deal 
with  the  rules  for  the  use  of  SHALL  and  WILL  :  First,  in  the 
case  of  Direct  Statement ;  Secondly,  in  the  case  of  Indirect 
Statement ;  and  Thirdly,  in  the  case  of  Interrogative  Forms, 
and  dependent  clauses  expressing  contingency.  When  the 
rules  are  disposed  of,  a  number  of  minor  questions,  natu- 
rally arising  out  of  the  subject,  and  offering  great  interest 
both  practical  and  philological,  will  still  remain  for  consi- 
deration :  and  these  I  propose  to  discuss  briefly,  in  a  fourth 
paper,  under  the  general  title  of  SHALLANDWILLIANA. 

The  method  of  treatment  which  I  have  followed  has,  I 
think,  this  great  advantage,  that  while  it  helps  to  impress 
the  rules  on  the  memory,  it  helps,  at  the  same  time,  to 
impress  the  idiom  itself  on  the  ear.  By  reading  over  the 
passages  selected  to  illustrate  each  rule,  the  reader  may 
so  attune  his  ear  to  the  true  idiom  that  he  will  acquire  the 
power  of  choosing  instinctively  the  right  word,  in  similar 
constructions,  without  having  to  search  for  it  through  the 
medium  of  a  rule.  Thus  he  will  be  able  to  do  for  himself,  by 
an  artificial  process,  what  is  done  by  every  born  Englishman 
in  the  natural  process  by  which  he  learns  his  mother  tongue. 

Another  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  it  affords  to 
everyone  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself  the  question 
before  him.  The  rules  and  the  authorities  on  which  they 
rest  stand  side  by  side.  If  the  rules  do  not  correctly  set 
forth  what  the  authorities  teach,  they  can  be  amended  ;  and 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extracts  selected  should  in  any 
case  appear  insufficient  or  one-sided,  the  collection  can  be 
extended  and  completed.  On  both  these  points  I  should  be 
glad  to  receive  the  assistance  of  my  readers;  and  I  would 
ask  the  Editor  to  open  his  pages  to  any  correspondence  that 
may  be  offered  on  the  subject. 

"  Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis, 
Candidas  iroperti  ;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum." 
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PAKT  I.  DIKECT  STATEMENT. 

§  1.  FIRST  PEESON. 

I  SHALL.  I  WILL. 

WE  SHALL.  WE  WILL. 

In  the  First  Person,  WILL  expresses  the  present  will  of 
the  speaker,  while  SHALL  expresses  simply  the  future  event, 
without  reference  to  the  speaker's  will. 

Hence  WILL  is  used  to  express  a  promise,  a  threat,  an 
intention,  or  a  determination,  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  ; 
as,  for  example,  I  will  tell  you  a  story,  I  will  punish  you 
severely  if  you  neglect  your  studie?,  I  will  do  my  best  to 
relieve  his  sufferings,  I  will  insist  on  being  obeyed. 

SHALL,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  when  the  future 
event  is  independent  of  the  speaker's  will ;  as,  I  shall  be 
twenty-one  my  next  birthday,  Help  me,  or  I  shall  be 
drowned,  I  shall  be  sick  if  I  go  to  sea  in  this  storm,  I  shall 
be  arrested  if  I  cannot  pay  my  debts. 

The  future  state  of  a  person's  feelings  comes  under  this 
rule,  and  must  be  expressed  by  SHALL.  Thus  we  ought  to 
say,  I  shall  be  uneasy  till  you  return,  -not  I  will  be  uneasy  ; 
I  shall  be  delighted  if  he  wins,  not  I  will  be  delighted  ; 
I  shall  be  happy  to  meet  your  views,  not  I  will  be  happy, 
I  shall  be  ashamed  if  this  is  discovered,  not  I  will  be 
ashamed.  In  these  cases,  the  speaker  does  not  want  to 
convey  that  he  intends  to  be  delighted,  that  he  intends  to  be 
happy,  that  he  intends  to  be  ashamed ;  he  wants  only  to 
state  the  future  fact,  that  the  event  referred  to  will  bring 
him  delight  or  happiness  or  shame  ;  and  therefore  he 
says,  I  shall  be  delighted,  I  shall  be  happy,  I  shall  be 
ashamed. 

Again,  if  any  word  is  introduced  which  implies  doubt  or 
uncertainty  about  the  future  event,  the  speaker  must  use 
SHALL  and  not  WILL.  For  instance  :  Perhaps  I  shall  go 
abroad  this  summer,  I  shall  probably  enter  my  horse  for  the 
race.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  speaker  does  not 
mean  to  express  a  doubt  about  his  own  present  will,  but 
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rather  about  the  future  event :  therefore  he  must  say, 
Perhaps  I  shall,  not  Perhaps  I  will ;  Probably  I  shall,  not 
Probably  I  will,1. 

These  principles,  though  extremely  simple,  are  habitually 
violated  by  Irish  writers  and  speakers.  Here  are  a  few 
examples,  taken  at  random  from  the  daily  newspapers,  in 
all  of  which  WILL  is  used  where  the  English  idiom  requires 
SHALL  :— 

We  will  be  forfcifiel  in  the  course  we  are  pursuing  by  the 
support  of  the  honourable  gentleman. 

If  we  carry  out  this  policy,  we  will  certainly  succeed. 

I  will  be  asked  by  some  of  my  opponents  my  reasons  for 
coming  here. 

I  will  be  happy  to  publish  the  letter,  if  he  desires  it. 

Let  us  think  of  some  old  man  of  our  acquaintance  who  has 
reached  Mr.  Gladstone's  age,  or  near  it,  and  we  will  begin  to 
appreciate  the  marvel. 

If  our  friends  show  any  disposition  to  co-operate  with  us,  we 
will  be  only  too  happy  to  meet  them  half  way. 

If  he  don't  apologize  for  this  insult,  I  will  have  to  take  notice 
of  it. 

In  a  short  time  we  will  see  this  question  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  Parliament. 

I  will  add  one  or  two  examples  from  Carleton's  Traits 
and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,  a  book  in  which  the 
Irish  idiom  may  bo  found  in  all  its  perfection  :— 

"Oh!  why  did  I  let  my  boy  go?  Maybe  I  will  never  see 
him  again." 

"  We'll  be  disgraced  for  ever,"  said  Paddy,  "  without  either  a 
bit  of  mutton  or  a  bottle  of  wine  for  the  gintlemen." 

It  will  be  instructive  to  compare  the  passages  quoted 
above  with  the  following  extracts,  taken  from  English 
authors : — 

Meantime,  something  may  bring  you  to  town,  where  I  shall 
be  happy  to  see  you. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

I  shall  be  uneasy  till  I  hear  of  Fuller's  safe  arrival. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

1  See  Sir  E.  Head's  Shall  and  Will,  p.  19. 
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I  shall  not  be  suspected  of  being  partial  to  the  memory  of 

Mr.  Pitt. 

MACAULAT. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  imploring  expression  of  her  eyes  as 
she  looked  at  us  over  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 
I  shall  be  ever  grateful  to  you. 

BEA.CONSFIELD. 

I  have  never  met  with  any  one — never  shall  meet  with  any 
one  —who  could  or  can  compensate  me  for  the  loss  of  your  society. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

I  shall  soon  find  it  as  natural  to  me  to  be  my  own  master,  as 
it  has  been  irksome  to  have  had  a  master. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

If  I  write  much  more  I  shall  expand  into  an  article,  which  I 
cannot  afford  to  let  you  have  so  cheap. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

Whether  he  knew  me  or  not,  I  know  not ;  or  whether  he  saw 
me  through  his  poor  glazed  eyes ;  but  the  group  I  saw  about  him 
I  shall  not  forget. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

That  some  reform  is  at  hand,  I  cannot  doubt.  In  a  very  short 
time  we  shall  see  the  evils  which  I  have  described  mitigated,  if 
not  entirely  removed. 

MACAULAY. 
Win  shall  I  not,  but  do  my  best  to  win. 

TENNYSON. 

I  shall  remain  at  Newstead  the  greater  part  of  this  month, 
where  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you,  after  my  two  years' 
absence  in  the  East. 

BYRON. 

"What  is  the  good,  Louisa,  now?"  said  her  husband ;  "we 
shan't  be  home  this  month  to  come." 

NEWMAN. 
To  which  my  soul  made  answer  readily  : 

"  Trust  me,  in  bliss  I  shall  abide 
In  this  great  mansion,  that  is  built  for  me 
So  royal-rich  and  wide.' 

TENNYSON. 

There  is  implied  an  unwritten  compact  between  author  and 
reader  ;  "  I  will  tell  you  a  story,  and  I  suppose  you  will  under- 
stand it." 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

When  my  sonnet  was  rejected,  I  exclaimed,  "  Hang  the  age, 
I  will  write  for  antiquity." 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

I  will  not  fail  to  advise  you  of  the  revival  of  a  beam. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 
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I  charge  you,  don't  think  of  coming  to  sea  me.  Write.  I  will 
not  see  you  if  you  come. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

You  turn  pale,  dear  Miss  Theo  !  Well,  I  will  have  pity,  and 
will  spare  you  the  tortures  which  honest  Museau  recounted  in  his 
pleasant  way  as  likely  to  befall  me. 

THACKERAY. 

It  is  not  out  of  prospect  that  I  may  see  Manchestar  some  day, 
and  then  I  will  avail  myself  of  your  kindness. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

Next  year,  if  I  can  spare  a  day  or  two  of  it,  I  will  come  to 
Manchester,  but  I  have  reasons  at  home  againsb  longer  absences. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 
I  will  come  to  the  point  at  once. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

I  love  and  respect  Southey,  and  will  not  retort. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

"  Get  you  gone,  I  am  the  King.  I  will  be  obeyed.  Go  to  your 
chapel  this  instant ;  and  admit  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Let  those 
who  refuse  look  to  it." 

MACAULAV. 

"  I  will  have  my  Declaration  published.  .  .  I  will  be 
obeyed.  .  .  I  will  keep  this  paper.  I  will  not  part  with  it.  I 
will  remember  that  you  have  signed  it."  "  God's  will  be  done," 
said  Ken.  "  God  has  given  me  the  dispensing  power,"  said  the 
King,  "  and  I  will  maintain  it." 

MACAULAY. 

It  is  our  intention  soon  to  come  over  for  a  day  at  Highgate ; 
for  beds  we  will  trust  to  the  Gate- House,  should  you  be  full. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

I  will  write  again  very  soon.     Do  you  write  directly. 

CHARLES  LAMIJ. 

I  will  some  day,  as  I  promised,  enlarge  to  you  upon  my  sister's 
excellences;  'twill  seem  like  exaggeration,  but  I  will  do  it. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

In  the  extracts  that  follow,  SHALL  and  WILL  occur  in 
close  juxtaposition,  and  thus  the  contrast  between  them  is 
very  effectively  brought  out : — 

I  shall  be  in  town  on  Sunday  next,  and  will  call  and  have 
some  conversation  on  the  subject  of  Westall's  designs. 

BYRON. 

In  this  passage,  I  shall  be  in  town,  announces  a  future 
fact ;  I  will  call,  conveys  a  promise. 

I  shall  be  too  ill  to  call  on  Wordsworth  myself,  but  will  take 
care  to  transmit  him  his  poem  when  I  have  read  it. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 
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Here,  again,  the  illness  of  the  writer  is  announced  simply 
as  a  fact,  but  he  promises  to  transmit  the  poem.  The  same 
distinction  may  be  observed  in  the  next  example  : — 

I  shall  be  ashamed  to  see  you,  and  my  sister  though,  innocent, 
will  be  still  more  so ;  for  the  folly  was  done  without  her  knowledge, 
and  has  made  her  uneasy  ever  since.  My  guardian  angel  was  absent 
at  that  time.  I  will  muster  up  courage  to  see  you,  however,  any 
day  next  week.  We  shall  hope  that  you  will  bring  Edith  with 
you. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

When  we  refer  to  a  future  event  which  depends  on 
natural  causes,  we  must,  as  a  general  rule,  use  SHALL  in  the 
First  Person.  Thus,  we  ought  to  say,  I  shall  be  sick  if  I 
eat  these  oysters,  I  shall  be  much  thinner  when  I  go  through 
a  course  of  training,  I  shall  be  better  to-morrow.  But  if  we 
want  to  imply  that  it  is  our  present  intention  to  control 
these  natural  causes,  so  as  to  secure  the  future  event  hap- 
pening, then  we  should  use  WILL.  In  the  following  passage, 
when  Charles  Lamb  says,  I  will  get  better,  he  wishes  to 
convey  that  he  is  determined  to  get  better,  that  he  will  take 
means  to  get  better  : — 

I  am  not  well  enough  for  company.    I  do  assure  you  no  other 

thing  prevents  me  coming.     I  expect and  his  brothers  this 

or  to-morrow  evening,  and  it  worries  me  to  death  that  I  am  not 
ostensibly  ill  enough  to  put  'em  off.  I  will  get  better,  when  I 
shall  hope  to  see  your  nephew. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

When  a  future  event  depends  entirely  on  the  will  of  the 
speaker  or  writer,  some  authorities  lay  down  that,  in  the 
First  Person,  WILL  should  be  used.  But  this  rule  is  much 
too  sweeping.  The  fact  would  rather  seem  to  be  that,  in 
this  case,  an  option  is  allowed,  though  there  will  be  a  slight 
difference  of  meaning,  according  as  one  or  the  other  form  is 
employed.  If  the  speaker  says,  I  SHALL,  he  simply  an- 
nounces the  future  event  as  something  already  fixed  and 
determined;  if  he  says  I  WILL,  he  announces  his  present 
intention  which  determines  the  future  event.  I  have  col- 
lected a  large  number  of  extracts  to  illustrate  this  point, 
that  the  reader  may  note  for  himself  the  subtle  shade  of 
difference  between  the  two  forms  of  expression.  He  will 
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also  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  that  the  same  writer 
sometimes  uses  one  form,  sometimes  the  other,  in  exactly 
similar  circumstances : — 

I  shall  cheerfully  bear  the  reproach  of  having  descended 
below  the  dignity  of  history,  if  I  can  succeed  in  placing  before  the 
English  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  true  picture  of  the  life  of 
their  ancestors. 

MACAULAY. 

I  shall,  therefore,  introduce  my  narrative  by  a  slight  sketch  of 
the  history  of  our  country  from  the  earliest  times.  I  shall  pass 
very  rapidly  over  many  centuries  :  but  I  shall  dwell  at  some 
length  on  the  vicissitudes  of  that  contest  which  the  administra- 
tion of  King  James  the  Second  brought  to  a  decisive  crisis. 

M  VCAULAY. 

In  the  subsequent  chapters  I  shall  carefully  indicate  the 
sources  of  my  information. 

MACAULAY. 

I  shall  take  a  course  very  different  from  that  which  has  been 
taken  by  the  honourable  gentleman.  I  shall  in  the  clearest  manner 
profess  my  opinion  on  that  great  question  of  principle  which  he 
has  studiously  evaded  ;  and  for  my  opinion  I  shall  give  what  seem 
to  me  to  be  unanswerable  reasons. 

MACAULAY. 

I  have  detained  the  House  so  long.  Sir,  that  I  will  defer  what 
I  had  to  say  on  some  parts  of  this  measure  .  .  .  till  we  are 
in  Committee. 

MACAULAY. 

We  will  not  pretend  to  say  what  is  the  best  explanation  of  the 
text  under  consideration  ;  but  we  are  sure  Mr.  Gladstone's  is  the 
worst. 

MACAULAY. 
We  will  give  the  reason  in  his  own  words. 

MACAULAY. 

I  shall  attempt  to  determine  what  we  are  to  understand  by 
Letters  or  Literature,  in  what  Literature  consists,  and  how  it 
stands  relatively  to  Science. 

NEWMAN*. 

I  will  begin  by  stating  these  three  positions  in  the  words  of  a 
writer  who  is  cited  by  the  estimable  Catholics  in  question  as  a 
witness,  or  rather  as  an  advocate,  in  their  behalf. 

NE.WMAN. 

To  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  I  shall  devote  the  remainder 
of  my  Lecture. 

NEWMAN. 

I  will  simply  set  down  what  occurs  to  me  to  say  on  each  side 
of  the  question. 

NEWMAN,  -i  I 
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Hence  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  two  parties ;  and  I  shall 
now  attempt  to  give  instances  of  it. 

NEWMAN. 

And  now  I  will  say  a  few  words  on  one  specimen  of  this  error 
in  detail. 

NEWMAN. 

Other  distinct  reasons  may  be  given,  instructive  too  ;  and  one 
of  these  I  will  now  set  before  you. 

NEWMAN. 

I  ivill  draw  the  sketch  of  a  candidate  for  entrance,  deficient  to 
a  great  extent.  I  shall  put  him  below  par,  a.nd  not  such  as  it  is 
likely  that  a  respectable  school  would  turn  out. 

NEWMAN. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  the  incomparable  grandeur  and 
simplicity  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  but  I  shall  maintain  that  the 
classics  are,  as  human  compositions,  simple  and  majestic  and 
natural  too.  I  grant  that  Scripture  is  concerned  in  things,  but 
I  will  not  grant  that  classical  literature  is  simply  concerned  with 
words.  I  grant  that  human  literature  is  often  elaborate,  but  I 
•will  maintain  that  elaborate  composition  is  not  unknown  to  the 
writers  of  Scripture. 

NEWMAN. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  resume  the  thread  of  the  Journal,  which  I 
had  broken  off,  and  of  which,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  noble  author 
himself  had  for  some  weeks,  at  this  time,  interrupted  the  progress. 

MOORE. 

I  shall  endeavour  in  this  my  closing  lecture,  to  apply  and  to 
suggest  some  ways  in  which  you  may  apply,  what  has  been 
hitherto  spoken,  to  practical  ends.  1  shall  invite  you  to  consider 
how  this  study  of  words  and  their  meaning,  which  I  ha-ve  been 
pressing  upon  you,  may  serve  you  in  good  stead  hereafter,  in  that 
which  you  have  chosen  as  the  task  and  business  of  your  life. 

TRENCH. 

I  expected  one  line  th^s  morning  ;  in  the  meantime,  I  shall 
remodel  and  condense,  and,  if  I  do  not  hear  from  you,  shall  send 
another  copy. 

BYRON. 

I  shall  keep  the  moneys  in  trust,  till  I  see  you  fairly  over  the 
next  first  of  January ;  then  I  shall  look  upon  'em  as  earned. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

I  must  appear  very  ungrateful,  but  till  last  night  I  was  not 
apprized  of  Lady  Holland's  restoration,  and  I  shall  call  to-morrow 
to  have  the  satisfaction,  I  trust,  of  hearing  that  she  is  well. 

BYRON. 

As  a  certain  number  only  of  the  peers  were  summoned,  it  may 
be  imagined  that  some  fraud  was  practised  in  the  selection.  .  . 
I  will,  therefore,  give  the  names  as  before. 

FROUDE. 
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In  connection  with  this  optional  use  of  SHALL  and  WILL, 
in  the  First  Person,  it  may  be  observed,  that  I  SHALL,  in 
certain  circumstances,  is  stronger  than  I  WILL.  I  shall 
never  forgive  him,  is  a  stronger  affirmation  than  I  will 
never  forgive  him.  The  reason  would  seem  to  be  that 
I  WILL  expresses  only  the  present  intention,  which  may 
be  modified  by  subsequent  influences  ;  but  I  SHALL 
directs  attention  to  the  future  event  as  fixed  and 
inevitable.  Thus  when  Nigel  Penruddock,  in  Lord 
Beaconfield's  Endymion,  offers  his  hand  to  Myra,  and,  in 
reply  to  her  apparently  evasive  declaration,  that  she  can 
never  leave  her  father,  presses  his  claim,  saying,  "  I  have 
spoken  to  your  father,  and  he  approved  my  suit;"  she 
answers,  "  While  my  father  lives  I  shall  not  quit  him." 
The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  argument  was  useless, 
because  her  decision  was  fixed  and  irrevocable.  Another 
illustration  is  the  well  known  threat  of  the  Englishman 
abroad,  when  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  he  has  received 
at  a  hotel  or  a  railway  station:  "  I  shall  write  to  The  Times 
about  this."  "  I  will  write  to  The  Times"  would  be  mild 
in  comparison.1 

§  2.  SECOND  AND  THIRD  PERSONS. 

THOU  SHALT,  YOU  SHALL.  THOU  WILT,  YOU  WILL. 

HE,  SHE,  IT,  THEY  SHALL.  HE,  SHE,  IT,  THEY  WILL. 

The  rule'* for  the  use  of  SHALL  and  WILL,  in  the  Second 
and  Third  Persons,  is  almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  rule 
for  the  First  Person.  SHALL  imports  that  the  future  event 
is  determined  by  the  will  of  the  speaker,  and  it  is  therefore 
used  to  express  a  command,  a  promise,  a  threat,  or  a  deter- 
mination, on  the  part  of  the  speaker.  Thus  we  read,  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  Blessed 
are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy;  and  we 
say,  You  shall  be  rewarded  for  your  diligence,  He  shall  be 
punished  if  he  neglects  his  task. 

WILL,  on  the  other  hand,  expresses  simple  futurity,  and 
must  be  always  employed  when  the  future  event  is  independent 

1  See  The  Queen's  English,  by  Dean  Alford.     London,  1864,  p.  156. 
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of  the  will  of  the  speaker.  For  example,  He  will  come  of  age 
to-morrow,  You  will  be  sick  if  you  eat  that  fruit,  He  will  fall  if 
he  attempts  to  climb  that  ladder,  The  sun  will  rise  to-morrow 
at  six  o'clock.  In  many  cases  it  is  optional  to  use  SHALL  or 
WILL  in  the  Second  and  Third  Persons  ;  but  each  form 
has  its  own  meaning.  I  may  say,  He  will  be  punished  if 
he  neglects  his  task,  or  He  shall  be  punished  if  he  neglects 
his  task;  but  in  the  former  case,  I  simply  announce  the  fact ; 
in  the  latter,  I  convey  that  I  will  take  means  to  have  him 
punished.  The  following  extracts  will  help  to  illustrate  the 
rule : — 

I  am  sure  I  cannot  fill  a  letter,  though  I  should  disfurnish  my 
skull  to  fill  it ;  but  you  expect  something,  and  shall  have  a 
notelet. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

T  will  bear  in  mind  the  letter  to  W.  W.,  and  you  shall  have  it 
quite  in  time. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

Poor  Emma,  the  first  moment  we  were  alone,  took  me  into 
a  corner,  and  said  :  "  Now,  pray,  don't  drink;  do  check  yourself 
after  dinner,  for  my  sake  ;  and  when  we  get  home  to  Enfield,  you 
shall  drink  as  much  as  ever  you  please,  and  I  won't  say  a  word 
about  it." 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

Lost,  a  diamond  ring ;  anyone  taking  the  same  to  35,  Crom- 
well Road, -shall  be  rewarded. 

THE  TIMES. 

Your  query  shall  be  submitted  to  Miss  Kelly. 

CHARLES  LAMB 

"  Then  Edyrn,  son  of  Nuid,"  replied  Geraint, 
"  These  two  things  shalt  thou  do,  or  else  thou  diest. 
"  First,  thou  thyself,  with  damsel  and  with  dwarf, 
"  Shalt  ride  to  Arthur's  court,  and  coming  there, 
"  Crave  pardon  for  that  insult  done  the  Queen. 
"  And  shalt  abide  her  judgment  on  it ;  next, 
"  Thou  shalt  give  back  their  earldom  to  thy  kin. 
"  These  two  things  shalt  thou  do  or  thou  shalt  die." 

TENNYSON. 

Though  the  last  glimpse  of  Erin  with  sorrow  I  see, 
Yet  wherever  thou  are  shall  seem  Erin  to  me  ; 
In  exile  thy  bosom  shall  still  be  my  home, 
And  thine  eyes  make  my  climate  wherever  we  roam. 

MOORE. 
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"Land  of  song  !"  said  the  warrior-bard, 
"  Though  all  the  world  betrays  thee, 

"  One  sword,  at  least,  thy  rights  shall  guard, 
"  One  faithful  heart  shall  praise  thee." 

MOORE. 

Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church  ;  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it. 

MATTH.  xvi.  18. 

"I  should  like  very  much  if  you  could  give  me  a  card  for 
Mr.  Trenchard,"  said  Endymion  ;  "he  is  not  in  society,  but  he 
is  quite  a  gentleman."  "You  shall  have  it,  my  dear.  I  have 
always  liked  Mr.  Trenchard." 

BEACONSFIELD.  ' 

England  our  own 

Thro'  Harold's  help,  he  shall  be  my  dear  friend 
As  well  as  thine,  and  thou  thyself  shah  have 
Large  lordship  there  of  lands  and  territory. 

TENNYSON. 

Mrs.  Jamieson  shall  see  if  it  is  so  easy  to  get  me  to  make 
fourth  at  a  pool,  when  she  has  none  of  her  fine  Scotch  relations 
with  her. 

MKS.  GASKELL. 

Let  those  who  refuse  look  to  it,  they  shall  feel  the  whole 
weight  of  my  hand.  They  shall  know  what  it  is  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  their  sovereign. 

MACAULAY.  ' 

I  will  be  obeyed.  My  declaration  shall  be  published.  You 
are  trumpeters  of  sedition.  Go  to  your  dioceses  ;  and  see  that  I 
am  obeyed. 

MACAULAY. 

We  swear  to  revenge  them  ! — no  joy  shall  be  tasted. 

The  harp  shall  be  silent,  the  maiden  unwed, 
Our  halls  shall  be  mute,  and  our  fields  shall  lie  wasted, 

Till  vengeance  is  wreak 'd  on  the  murderer's  head. 

MOORE. 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  show  you  everything  that 
Islington  can  boast,  if  you  know  the  meaning  of  that  very 
Cockney  sound. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 
I  cannot  kill  my  sin, 

If  soul  be  soul ;  nor  can  I  kill  my  shame ; 
No,  nor  by  living  can  I  live  it  down. 
The  days  will  grow  to  weeks,  the  weeks  to  months, 
The  months  will  add  themselves  and  make  the  years, 
The  years  will  roll  into  the  centuries, 
And  mine  will  ever  be  a  name  of  scorn. 

TENNYSON. 
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And  if  I  fall,  her  name  will  yet  remain 
Untarnished  as  before  ;  but  if  I  live, 
So  aid  me  Heaven  when  at  mine  uttermost, 
As  I  will  make  her  truly  my  true  wife. 

TENNYSON. 

It  will  give  you  pleasure  to  hear  that  after  so  much  illness  we 
are  in  tolerable  health  and  spirits  once  more. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

My  poor  child,  now  thou  art  disinherited,  thou  wilt  see  how 
differently  the  world  will  use  thee. 

THACKERAY. 

The  extracts  that  next  follow  are  especially  interesting, 
inasmuch  as  they  bring  out  the  contrast  between  SHALL  and 
WILL  in  the  same  sentence.  In  each  case,  WILL  expresses 
simply  the  future  fact,  SHALL  the  present  determination  of 
the  speaker. 

I  know  John  will  make  speeches  about  it,  but  she  shall  not 
go  into  an  hospital. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

But  not  an  atom  of  respect  or  kindness  will  or  shall  it  abate 
in  either  of  us,  if  you  decline. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

There  is  an  apparent  exception  to  the  rule  which  requires 
SHALL  in  the  Second  and  Third  Persons,  to  express  a  com- 
mand. A  gentleman,  giving  instructions  to  his  servant,  may 
say,  "  You  will  light  my  fire  early  in  the  morning,"  or,  "  You 
will  meet  me  with  my  horse  at  three  o'clock."  This  usage 
seems  to  be  founded  on  a  certain  delicacy  of  feeling,  which 
leads  the  person  in  authority  to  avoid  the  strict  form  of  com- 
mand, and  to  substitute  for  it  a  simple  statement  of  the  future 
event.  He  assumes  that,  when  his  wishes  are  known,  the 
thing  will  inevitably  be  done.  This  form  of  expression  has 
been  adopted  in  the  directions  issued  to  voters  at  Elections. 
"  The  voter  will  go  into  one  of  the  compartments,  and  . 
place  a  cross  opposite  the  name  of  the  candidate  for  whom 
he  votes.  The  voter  will  then  fold  up  the  ballot  paper, 
so  as  to  show  the  official  mark  on  the  back,  and,  leaving 
the  compartment,  will,  without  showing  the  front  of  the 
paper  to  any  person,  show  the  official  mark  on  the  back  to 
the  presiding  officer." 
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As  SHALL  is  used  in  the  Second  and  Third  Persons  to 
express  a  command,  it  is  always  employed  in  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, Koyal  Charters,  and  the  Statutes  of  Public  Corpora- 
tions. Thus,  for  example,  we  read  in  the  Endowed  Schools 

Act,  1869 :— 

i 

Sect.  12.  In  framing  schemes  under  this  Act,  provision  shall 
be  made  so  far  as  conveniently  may  be  for  extending  to  girls  the 
benefits  of  endowments. 

Sect.  22,  In  every  scheme  the  Commissioners  shall  provide 
for  the  dismissal  at  pleasure  of  every  teacher  and  officer  in  the 
endowed  school  to  which  the  scheme  relates. 

And  in  the  Charter  of  the  University  of  London  : — 

Sect.  5.  We  do  hereby  further  Will  and  Ordain,  That  the 
said  body  politjc  and  corporate  shall  consist  of  a  Chancellor, 
Vice-Chancellor,  Fellows,  and  Graduates. 

Sect.  8.  We  further  Will  and  Ordain,  That  the  Chancellor, 
Vice-Chancellor,  and  Fellows,  for  the  time  being,  shall  constitute 
the  Senate  of  the  University. 

Sect.  22.  We  further  Will  and  Ordain,  That  once  at  least  in 
each  year,  and  as  often  as  they  may  think  fit,  the  Senate  shall 
convene  a  Meeting  of  Convocation. 

Abundant  examples  of  this  usage  will  be  found  in  the 
enactments  and  bye-laws  of  public  bodies.  Thus,  in  the 
Calendar  of  the  University  of  London,  we  find  the  following : — 

The  Intermediate  Examinations  in  Arts  shall  take  place  once 
in  each  year,  and  shall  commence  on  the  Third  Monday  in  July. 

No  Candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  this  Examination  within 
one  Academical  Year  of  his  passing  the  Matriculation  Exami- 
nation. 

The  Fee  for  this  Examination  shall  be  Five  Pounds. 

The  Examination  shall  be  conducted  by  means  of  printed 
papers.1 

Sometimes  these  learned  bodies  appear  a  little  inconsis- 
tent in  their  practice.  For  in  stance,  in  the  page  immediately 
following  the  one  from  which  the  above  extracts  are  taken, 
without  any  break  in  the  text,  we  read  : — 

No  Candidate  will  be  allowed  to  take  both  the  Pass  and  the 
Honour  papers. 

1  Calendar  of  the  University  of  London,  1884-85,  page  62. 
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And  again : — 

The  Examiners  will  make  no  report  upon  the  Examination 
for  Honours,  of  a  Candidate  who  has  failed  in  any  part  of  his  Pass 
Examination. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  use  of  will  in  these  passages  is 
contrary  to  English  idiom;  I  only  say  it  is  inconsistent. 
Each  form  of  expression  is  itself  perfectly  correct ;  and  each 
has  its  own  meaning.  If  the  object  is  to  present  these 
regulations  as  enactments  .of  the  Senate,  then  SHALL  is  the 
correct  word  to  employ.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object 
is  simply  to  bring  them  under  the  notice  of  candidates  as 
facts,  then  WILL  should  be  used.  But  whichever  way  the 
authorities  may  wish  to  regard  them,  it  would  be  more 
consistent,  as  I  think,  since  they  are  set  down  in  a  series 
of  paragraphs  under  the  same  heading,  to  use  the  same  form 
of  expression  throughout. 

G.  M. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  terms  "matter"  and  ''form"  were  not  applied  to 
the  sacraments  until  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  Fathers,  indeed,  often  speak  of  the  form  of  a 
sacrament ;  but  they  mean  thereby  the  whole  external  rite 
in  contradistinction  to  the  inward  grace,  of  which  the  rite 
is  the  sign  and  cause.  Even  writers  as  late  as  Hugh  of 
St.  Victor  (d.  1141),  St.  Bernard  (d.  1153),  and  the  Lombard 
(d.  1164),  do  not  make  use  of  the  terms ;  nor  are  they  found 
in  the  decrees  of  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  (1215).  As 
soon,  however,  as  t'he  Aristotelian  rnetaphysic  found  its  way 
into  the  Christian  schools,  it  was  but  natural  that  its  grand 
distinction  of  matter  and  form  should  be  applied  to 
the  things  which  are  eminently  the  province  of  theology, 
viz.,  the  sacraments.  Here  it  seemed  easy  to  distinguish 
the  two  elements.  The  familiar  quotation  from  St.  Augustine 
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seemed  to  have  been  an  anticipation  of  the  new  termino- 
logy :  "  Quid  est  aqua  nisi  aqua  ?  Accedit  verbum  ad 
elementum  et  fit  sacrament  urn."  1  No  wonder,  then,  that 
the  terms  were  readily  accepted  by  both  the  rival  schools 
of  Spptists  and  Thomists,  and  were  finally  sealed  by  ths 
Church's  authority  at  Constance,2  Florence,3  and  Trent.4 

But  although  the  distinction  between  the  matter  and 
form  of  the  sacraments  was  admitted  in  principle  on  all 
hands,  it  nevertheless  gave  rise  to  much  diversity  of  opinion 
when  it  came  to  be  applied  to  each  sacrament  in  turn.  As 
far  as  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  Extreme  Unction  were 
concerned,  there  was  little  difficulty  about  their  matter. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  considerable  difference  between  the 
forms  used  in  the  Eastern  and  in  the  Western  Churches 
The  great  battles,  however,  raged  round  the  matter  and 
form  of  Holy  Orders,  Matrimony,  and,  'notably,  Penance.5 
Many  of  the  schoolmen,  notably  the  Thomists,  held  that 
the  delivery  of  the  instruments  was  part  of  the  matter  of 
order ;  yet  the  Eastern  Church,  whose  orders  are  valid,  does 
not,  and  never  did,  make  use  of  this  ceremony  in  ordination. 
In  the  case  of  Matrimony,  some  have  looked  upon  the  deli- 
very of  control  over  one's  body  as  the  matter,  and  the 
expression  (in  words  or  other  signs)  of  this  delivery  as  the 
form ;  while  others  have  held  that  the  delivery  wras  the 
matter,  and  the  acceptance  by  the  other  party  was*  the  form. 
But  it  was  concerning  Penance  that  the  greatest  variety 
occurred.  Scotus,  preceded  by  Robert  Pullen,  and  followed 
by  Ockham,  held  that  the  absolution  alone  was  of  the  essence 
of  the  sacrament,  the  acts  of  the  penitent  being  merely 
necessary  conditions ;  absolution,  considered  as  a  sensible 
rite,  being  the  matter,  and  considered  as  signifying  the 
effect,  being  the  form.  Durandus  believed  the  absolution 
to  be  the  form,  and  the  confession  alone  to  be  the  matter. 


1  Tract.  80  in  Joann. 

2  Contr.  Wicl.  et  Ha?. 

3  Deer,  pro  Armenis. 

4Sess.  xiv.,  capp.  2,  3  ;  De  Extr.  Unctt,  cap.  1. 

5  The  Holy  Eucharist,  being  the  single  instance  of  a  permanent  sacra- 
ment, had  special  difficulties  of  its  own. 

VOL.  XIII.  H 
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In  his  view,  contrition  was  only  a  condition,  and  satisfaction 
the  spirit  of  the  sacrament.  Some  even  held  that  the  impo- 
sition of  the  priest's  hands  was  part  of  the  matter.  The 
Thomists,  following  their  master,1  made  the  acts  of  the 
penitent  the  matter. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Council  of  Trent  does  not 
make  use  of  the  distinction  in  its  decrees  concerning  the 
sacraments  generally,  or  in  those  concerning  Baptism  and 
Confirmation.  We  are  told  that  such  diversity  of  Qpinion 
prevailed  among  the  Fathers  present,  that  Paul  III.  deemed 
it  prudent  that  no  "  chapters  "  should  be  drawn  up,  but 
only  "  canons ;"  and  that  these  should  avoid  any  reference 
to  matters  freely  discussed  in  the  schools.  The  decrees  of 
the  fourth  Lateran  Council  are  said  by  some  to  have  already 
stated  sufficiently  the  Catholic  doctrine ;  but  these  make  no 
mention  of  matter  and  form.  The  only  times  that  the  words 
are  used  at  Trent  are  in  the  fourteenth  session,  where  the 
absolution  is  said  to  be  the  form  of  penance,  and  the  acts  of 
the  penitent  to  be  "  quasi  materia ;"  and  in  the  same  session 
oil  blessed  by  the  bishop  is  said  to  be  the  matter,  and  the 
words  the  form,  of  Extreme  Unction.  We  should  note, 
however,  that  in  the  canons  themselves  the  word  "  form  "  is 
not  used  at  all,  and  that  "matter"  occurs  only  once,  and 
then  in  the  qualified  phrase,  "  quasi  materia."  1  In  defining 
the  nature  of  Baptism  the  Council  seems  to  go  out  of  its  way 
to  avoid  using  these  terms.  Thus,  water  is  not  said  to  be 
the  matter,  but  to  be  necessary  (de  necessitate  baptismi).3 

The  following  paper  is  not  written  for  the  purpose  of 
rejecting  the  application  of  the  Aristotelian  principle  to  the 
sacraments,  but  rather  to  bring  out  its  genuine  meaning 
which  has  been  obscured,  not  only  in  popular  manuals,  but 
even  in  theological  treatises  of  some  note. 

At  the  outset  we  must  thoroughly  realize  that  materia, 

i  3  q.  84,  a.  2. 

2Sess.  xiv.,  De  Penit.,  can.  4. 

8  Sess.  vii.,  De  Bapt.,  can.  2.  I  am  aware  that  in  the  Dccretum  pro 
Armenia,  published  by  Eugenius  IV.,  the  teims  are  used  throughout. 
"  Haec  omnia  sacramenta  tribus  perficiuntur,  videlicit  rebus  tamquam 
materia  verbis  tamquam  forma,"  &c.  But  this  decree  contains  difficulties 
of  which  I  shall  have  something  to  say  later  on. 
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v\rj,  does  not  mean  the  same  as  our  English  word  "  matter," 
and  that  forma  does  not  mean  shape  or  figure.  When  the 
schoolmen  have  to  speak  of  matter  (that  is,  something 
extended  and  tangible),  they  use  the  word  corpus.  What, 
then,  is  the  meaning  of  materia  and  forma  ?  According  to 
Aristotle,  all  bodies  are  made  up  of  two  constituents — the 
one  passive  and  indeterminate,  the  other  active  and  deter- 
mining. The  indeterminate  constituent  may  be  best 
described  in  negative  language  as  that  which,  while  it  is 
something  real,  is  in  itself  neither  a  substance  nor  an  acci- 
dent ;  it  is  nearly  nothing,  and  yet  can  become  anything. 
What  makes  the  matter  to  be  anything  definite — the 
principle  of  the  whole  of  its  activity — is  the  form.  For 
our  present  purpose  no  further  explanation  of  this  famous 
distinction  will  be  needed. 

When  the  schoolmen  speak  of  the  matter  and  form  of 
the  sacraments,  it  is  plain  that  they  could  not  mean  that  the 
sacraments  were  material,  corporeal  things.  What  they 
mean  is,  that,  just  as  bodiss  are  composed  of  two  consti- 
tuents, the  one  indeterminate  and  the  other  determining, 
so,  too,  in  the  sacraments  two  elements,  the  one  indetermi- 
nate and  the  other  determining,  can  be  distinguished,  and 
that  these  may  rightly  be  called  matter  and  form.  The 
latter  term  is  not  likely  to  mislead  us,  because  there  is 
nothing  corresponding  with  shape  or  figure  in  the  sacra- 
ments;  but  the  word  "matter,"  unfortunately,  suggests 
something  tangible  ;  and  as  there  is  something  of  this  kind  in 
several  of  the  sacraments,  it  has  been  the  occasion  of  a  false 
notion.  We  have  now  to  apply  the  genuine  sense  of  these 
terms,  first  to  the  sacraments  generally,  and  then  to  each  in 
particular. 

Just  as  God  has  been  pleased  to  command  that  men 
should  worship  Him  by  certain  external  acts  which  are 
called  sacrifices,  so  His  Divine  Son  has  been  pleased  to 
ordain  that  grace  should  be  applied  to  our  souls  by  other 
external  acts  which  are  called  sacraments.  The  same 
principle  is  the  foundation  of  both.  Man  is  composed  of 
body  and  soul ;  both  belong  to  God  ;  both  co-operate  in 
virtue  and  in  sin ;  hence  both  should  take  part  in  divine 
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worship,  and  both  should  be  joined  in  sanctification.1  The 
notion  of  a  sacrament  as  an  act  and  as  external  (i.e.,  in  which 
the  body  takes  part)  must  be  borne  in  mind  throughout. 
It  is  something  done,  not  something  made.  Sacraments, 
indeed,  are  usually  styled  as  things  (res) ;  but  as  acts  come 
under  the  designation  of  things,  and  as  the  word  "act"  con- 
veys a  specific  meaning,  I  prefer  to  use  it  here.2  As  we 
shall  see,  this  terminology  shuts  the  door  to  error,  and 
leads  directly  to  a  correct  notion  of  the  sacraments  them- 
selves, and  of  the  theory  of  matter  and  form  as  applied  to 
them.  Again,  man  has  a  supernatural  as  well  as  a  natural  life, 
and  his  supernatural  acts  have  an  analogy  with  those  which 
are  natural.  He  is  born,  he  is  nourished,  and  he  dies,  both 
naturally  and  supernaturally.  Our  Lord,  in  instituting  the 
sacraments,  took  certain  natural  acts  of  our  every-day  life, 
capable  in  themselves  of  producing  only  a  natural  effect,  and 
raised  them,  when  performed  with  certain  distinguishing 
marks,  to  a  supernatural  sphere,  capable  of  producing  a  super- 
natural effect.3  These  natural  acts  are  the  matter  of  the 
sacraments,  the  distinguishing  marks  are  the  form ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  natural  act  is  the  indeterminate  element, 
while  the  distinguishing  mark  is  that  which  determines  the 
other.  The  sacraments  are  not,  indeed,  natural  signs  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  not  simply  arbitrary  signs.  The 
natural  act  has  some  analogy  with  some  particular  species 
of  grace,  and  hence  is  suitable  for  being  selected  by  Christ 
to  convey  that  grace ;  and,  as  a  fact,  has  been  so  selected  by 
Him.  As  St.  Augustine  says  : — "  If  the  sacraments  had  no 
likeness  to  the  things  of  which  they  are  the  sacraments,  they 
would  not  be  sacraments  at  all."4  And  Hugh  of  St.  Victor 
speaks  of  them  as  "representing  by  likeness,  and  signifying 
by  institution."  5  The  sacraments  differ  from  each  other  so 
much,  that  any  further  determination  of  what  constitutes 

1  St.  Thorn.,  3a.  q.  61,  a.  1. 

2"  Sub  rebus  autem  comprehenduntur  etiam  ipsi  actus  ?e.  sibites,  putai 
ablutio,  inunctio  et  alia  hujusmodi,  quia  in  his  est  eadem  ratio  significand 
et  in  rebus."  3a  q.  60,  a.  6,  ad.  2. 

83a  q.  65,  a.  1.     Concil.  Trid.  Sess.  xiv.,  De  Extr.  Unct. 

<£p.98,n.9. 

6Franzelm,  De  Sacram.,  page  42. 
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their  matter  and  form  is  not  easy.  It  will  be  enough  to  say 
that  the  matter  is  the  natural  act,  while  the  form  is  the 
distinguishing  mark.1  We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  each 
sacrament  in  turn. 

Man  comes  into  this  world  void  of  the  grace  of  God,  and 
hence  spiritually  dead;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  he  has 
the  stain  of  Adam's  sin  upon  his  soul.     Both  these  meta- 
phors,  "death"  and    "stain,"   are   used    in    Scripture   to 
describe  the  fallen  state  of  man.     Hence,  when  our  Lord  was 
instituting  the  sacrament  which  was  to  remove  this  stain 
and  to  give  new  life  to  the  soul,  He  naturally  chose  the  act 
of  washing.     This  act,  indeed,  does  not  at  first  sight  seem 
to  have  any  connection  with  regeneration.     But  in  the  East 
it  was  the  custom  to  wash  the  child  as  soon  as  it  was  born,2 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  "  laver  of  regeneration;"3  and  we 
may  add,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  choose  any  act 
more  clearly  symbolical  of  a  new  birfch.     "  Unless  a  man  be 
born  again  of  water  (as  the  cleansing  element)  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  (as  the  life-giving  principle),  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  4     Washing,  then,  is  the  "  matter  "  of 
Baptism ;  that  is  to  say,  washing  is  the  natural  act  chosen 
by  our  Lord  as  the  sign  and  cause  of  the  removal  of  the  stain 
of  original  sin  from  the  soul.     But  it  is  not  any  washing 
that  is  capable  of  producing  this  effect.     The  act  must  be 
accompanied  by  some  distinguishing  mark,  determining  it 
to  be  a  baptism  in  the  technical  sense.     This  mark  is  found 
in  certain  words  which  sufficiently  indicate  this,  viz. : — "  I 
baptize  thee  (or  similar  words)  in  the  name  of  the  Father," 
&c.      In  this  case  our  Lord  Himself  laid  down   the  most 
important  part  of  the  words  to  be  used. 

But  is  not  water  the  matter  of  the  sacrament — "  Quid 
est  aqua  nisi  aqua  ?  Accedit  verbum  ad  elementum  et  fit 
sacramentum  ?  "  I  answer,  in  the  words  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  that  water  is  necessary  for  baptism — "  Aquam  veram 


1  The  word  "  mark  "  is,  of  course,  used  in  its  widest  sense. 
2Ezech.  xvi.4. 

8  Tit.  iii.  5  :  cf.  Eph.  v.  25  :  "  Cleansing  it  by  the  laver  of  water  in  the 
word  of  life" 
4  John  ii.  5. 
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et  naturalem  esse  de  necessitate  baptismi."  ]     Washing,  as 
St.  Thomas  observes,  can  properly  be  performed  only  by 
water.     Oil  or  wine  leaves  something  behind  it,  either  stain 
or  smell.     Blood,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  wash,  but  only 
metaphorically — "  Ex  latere  Christi  fhixit  aqua  ad  abluen- 
dum,  sanguis  ad  redimendum."  2     To  say  that  the  matter  of 
Baptism  is  water,  is  likely  to  make  people  think  that  the 
"  matter "  "of  the    sacrament   is    something   material   and 
tangible.     By  saying  that  washing  is  the  matter,  we  indicate 
the  indeterminate  element,  thus  giving  the  genuine  meaning 
of  the  term.    St.  Thomas  himself  distinctly  says  that  Baptism 
is  washing — "  Sacramentum  non  perficitur  in  ipsa  aqua  sed 
in  applicatione  aquae  ad  hominem  quod  est  ablutio."  3    Hence 
the  following  passage,  in  one  of  the  official  text-books  for 
pupil-teachers  in  England,  is  calculated  to  produce  a  wrong 
impression  on  their  youthful  minds  : — "  The  outward  part 
of  the  sacrament  is  usually  divided  into  matter  and  form. 
The  matter  is   the   thing   used*   together  with   the  appli- 
cation of  it  to  the  person  who  is  to  receive  the  sacrament, 
and   the  form  is  the   words  accompanying  the  application 
of  the   matter.     Thus,  in  Baptism,    the    outward   pouring 
of  the   water   on   the   head   of  the   child    constitutes    the 
matter ;  and  the  words,  '  I  baptize  thee,'  &c.,  the  form  of  the 
sacrament."  5     The  third  sentence  is  undoubtedly  correct ; 
but  does  not  the  whole  passage  convey  the  notion  that  the 
matter  of  a  sacrament  is  somewhat  tangible,  and  the  form 
something  recited?    Where  is  there  any  indication  of  the 
indeterminate  and  the  determining   element,  which  is  the 
genuine  meaning  of  the  terms  ?6 

After    a     man    has    been    born    again    and     cleansed 

1  Sess.  vii.,  De  Bapt.,  can.  2. 

1 3  qu.  66,  a.  3. 

8  3  qu.  66,  a.  1.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  in  a.  3  he  s:ays  that  water 
is  the  proper  matter  of  baptism.  The  Summa  is,  of  course,  meant  for  those 
who  have  some  knowledge  of  Aristotle's  metaphysics.  Still,  I  am  not 
here  concerned  to  show  that  the  Thomists  held  the  opinion  defended  in 
this  paper. 

4  Italics  mine. 

5  Instructions  in  Christian  Doctrine,  chap.  xc. 

6  The  catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  has,  indeed,  somewhat  similar 
language  concerning  the  matter  of  the  sacraments  ;  but  it  then  goes  on  to 
explain  the  form  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the  sense  of  the  application 
of  the  Aristotelian  distinction.     Part  ii.,  chap,  i.,  nn.  15,  16. 
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from  his  original  stain,  he  needs  to  be  spiritually  strength- 
ened to  enable  him  to  overcome  the  enemies  of  his 
soul.  He  must  be  enrolled  in  Christ's  army,  and  a  mark 
must  be  set  upon  him  whereby  he  may  be  known  to  be  a 
Christian  soldier.  Two  actions,  symbolical  of  enrolling  and 
strengthening,  were  selected  by  oar  Lord  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  these  graces.1  To  lay  the  hand  on  anyone  was  a 
means  of  pointing  him  out ;  and,  consequently,  an  emblem  of 
setting  anyone  apart  for  a  particular  office  or  dignity. 
Imposition  of  hands,  accordingly,  formed  a  part  of  the  cere- 
monial observed  on  the  appointment  and  consecration  of 
persons  to  high  and  holy  undertakings.  "  Take  Josue,  the 
son  of  Nun,  a  man  in  whom  is  the  spirit,  and  put  thy 
hand  upon  him,"  &c.2  Again,  anointing  with  oil  was  used 
by  the  ancients  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  limbs, 
and  so  enabling  the  athletes  to  take  part  in  the  contests  of 
the  arena. 

"  Exercent  patrias  oleo  labente  palaestras 
Nudati  socii. " 3 

[Hence,  our  Lord  took  anointing  and  imposition  of 
hands  as  the  natural  acts  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
the  sacrament  of  Confirmation.  Here,  too,  certain  words, 
not  indeed  exactly  specified  by  Him,  serve  to  distinguish 
the  sacramental  acts  from  the  natural  acts.  It  should 
be  noted,  that  as  oil  is  one  of  the  symbols  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,4  and  as  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  "  come  down  "  upon 
the  person  confirmed,  these  two  acts,  anointing  and  imposi- 
tion of  hands,  are  fitting  signs  of  His  coming  into  our  soiils. 
Next  we  have  to  consider  the  spiritual  nutrition  needed 
by  the  soul  for  the  support  of  the  life  and  strength  already 
acquired.  In  instituting  the  sacrament  which  was  to  fulfil 
this  function,  our  Lord  naturally  selected  the  two  acts 
whereby  nourishment  is  conveyed  into  the  body — viz.,  eating 

1  The  dispute  concerning  the  matter  of  Confirmation  need  not  detain 
us  here.  The  views  given  in  the  text  are  stated  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  in 
with  any  permissible  opinion  on  the  subject. 

2Num  xxvii.  IK 

*  &n.  iii.  281  :  of.  v.  135. 

4  See  Manual  of  Theology,  by  Wilhehn  and  Scannell,  vol.  i.,  page  333. 
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and  drinking  :  and  as  these  acts  presuppose  some  substances 
to  be  eaten  and  drunk,  He  naturally  selected  the  two  com- 
monly consumed  in  the  East  at  that  time — viz.,  bread  and 
wine.  Thus,  in  blessing  Jacob,  Isaac  said :  "  God  give  thee 
the  dew  of  heaven,  and  of  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  abundance 
of  corn  and  wine."  l  Had  our  Lord  been  so  pleased  He 
might  have  made  the  sacrament  to  consist  in  eating  mere 
bread  and  drinking  mere  wine,  with  certain  words  or  cere- 
monies ;  just  as  in  Baptism  or  Confirmation  the  sacrament 
consists  in  the  acts  done,  accompanied  by  certain  words, 
without  any  substantial  change  taking  place  in  the  water 
and  oil.2  But  this  would  hardly  have  been  in  keeping  with 
the  infinite  love  which  had  led  Him  to  empty  Himself,  and 
to  become  obedient  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross.3  The 
soul's  food  and  drink  were  to  be  His  body  and  blood,  and 
hence  the  bread  and  wine  were  to  be  changed  into  His  flesh 
and  blood.  "  My  flesh  is  meat  (food)  indeed,  and  My  blood 
is  drink  indeed." 4  Besides,  He  wished  that  His  bodily 
presence,  though  under  a  veil,  should  abide  with  men  ;  and, 
moreover,  that  His  body  and  blood  should  be  continually 
offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  under  the  appearance  of  bread  and 
wine.  For  these  three  reasons,  then,  the  Holy  Eucharist 
differs  from  the  other  sacraments  in  being  something  perma- 
nent, and,  in  a  sense,  tangible ;  yet,  bearing  in  mind  what 
has  been  said,  we  may  hold  that  it  agrees  with  the  other 
sacraments  in  being,  to  some  extent,  an  action,  because  it  is 
not  foimally  a  sacrament  (that  is,  it  does  not  actually  give 
grace  to  our  souls)  until  the  action  of  eating  or  drinking 
takes  place.  The  consecration  is  performed  for  the  purpose 
of  at  least  ultimate  consumption — "  My  flesh  is  meat 
irdeed,  and  My  blood  is  drink  indeed."  "Take  ye  and 
eat ;  this  is  My  body."  Hence,  in  spite  of  the  peculiarities  of 
this  sacrament,  arising  from  its  being  permanent,  we  may 
say  that  the  matter  of  the  sacrament  is  the  natural  act  of 

1  Gen.  xxvii.  28 :  cf.  v.  37  :  "I  have  established  him  with  corn  and 
wine." 

2  This,  of  course,  is  a  heretical  view  of  the  Eucharist,  condemned  by 
the  Council  of  Trent.  Sess.  xiii.,  can.  4, 

8  Phil.  ii.  7,  8. 
4  John  vi,  56, 
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eating  or  drinking,  while  the  form  is  the  words  of  consecra- 
tion which  determine  this  act  of  eating  or  drinking  to  be 
sacramental.  Our  Lord  is,  of  course,  present  both  before 
the  act  and  after  it ;  but  He  does  not  bestow  the  grace  'of 
the  sacrament  until  the  act  takes  place.  If  this  view  of  the 
matter  arid  form  should  seem  at  variance  with  the  popular 
account  of  the  doctrine  of  Trent,  I  would  remind  the  reader 
that  the  Council  never  once  uses  these  terms  in  its  seventeen 
chapters  and  twenty  canons  concerning  the  Eucharist. 

St.  Thomas  observes  that  if  man  were  incapable  of 
suffering,  the  three  foregoing  sacraments  would  suffice ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  subject  to  bodily  and  spiritual  ailments, 
two  more  sacraments  are  required — viz.,  Penance  and 
Extreme  Unction.1  Sins  committed  after  Baptism  do  not 
undo  the  work  of  that  sacrament.  The  original  stain  cannot 
return ;  the  baptized  person  does  not  cease  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  member  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  fitting,  there- 
fore, that  these  sins  should  be  remitted  by  a  repetition  of 
Baptism  even  if  that  were  possible.  In  instituting  a  special 
sacrament  for  this  purpose,  our  Lord,  as  usual,  selected 
certain  natural  acts,  and  endowed  them  with  the  super- 
natural power  of  removing  natural  sin.  When  a  man  has 
done  wrong  and  repents,  he  is  sorry  for  his  transgression ; 
he  is  ready  to  make  good  the  injury  he  has  done,  and  he  is 
also  impelled  to  make  confession  of  his  guilt.  These  three 
are  the  natural  acts  involved  in  the  notion  of  a  full  and 
entire  repentance.  As  to  the  first  two  there  can  be  no 
question.  Anyone  who  doubts  about  the  third  need  only  to 
be  reminded  that  confession  is  a  familiar  incident  in  the 
chronicles  of  crime,  and  forms  a  most  valuable  part  of  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  writer  of  melodrama.  The  guilty  man 
is  persuaded  that  there  is  no  forgiveness  for  him  as  long  as 
his  sin  lies  buried  in  his  bosom.  It  must  "  out "  in  some 
way.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  confession  is  public;  often, 
however,  it  is  made  to  some  trustworthy  person,  thereby 
satisfying  the  impulse  to  unburden  oneself,  and  at  the 
same  time  securing  immunity  from  punishment.  Contrition, 

1  3  qu.  65,  a.  1 ;  cf.  Concil.  Trid.,  Si  SB.  xiv.,  cap.  1. 
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confession,  satisfaction — these  are  the  natural  acts  of 
repentance,  and  are,  therefore,  the  matter  of  the  sacrament. 
The  element  which  gives  them  their  distinguishing 
character — viz.,  the  priest's  ahsolution — is  the  form. 
We  need  not  have  recourse  to  any  subterfuges  in  order 
to  apply  these  terms  to  Penance.  The  matter  of  the 
sacraments  is  not  necessarily  any  material  thing ;  it  is  the 
indeterminate  element — the  natural  act  to  he  raised  to  a 
supernatural  status. 

We  may  pass  rapidly  over  the  other  medicinal  sacra- 
ment, Extreme  Unction.  Anointing  is  practised  for  healing 
purposes  as  well  as  for  strengthening.  Anointing,  then,  is 
the  matter  of  the  sacrament ;  and  the  words  pronounced  by 
the  priest,  distinguishing  the  sacramental  from  any  other 
anointing,  are  the  form. 

These  five  sacraments  are  all  that  are  required  by  man 
in  his  individual  capacity.  But,  inasmuch  as  he  has  social 
relations,  two  other  sacraments  are  needed — the  one  to 
secure  the  perpetuation  of  the  priestly  functions,  the  other 
to  sanctify  the  propagation  of  the  race.1 

Imposition  of  hands,  as  we  have  seen  in  treating  of 
Confirmation,  is  a  natural  way  of  singling  out  a  person,  and 
setting  him  apart  for  some  special  office.  Hence  this  act  is 
the  matter  of  the  sacrament  of  Order,  and  words  distin- 
guishing the  act  are  the  form.  Which  particular  imposition 
of  hands  is  the  matter,  and  which  particular  words  are  the 
form,  does  not  concern  us  here.  Nor  will  it  be  necessary  to 
prove  this  view  against  those  who  insist  on  the  delivery  of 
the  instruments  as  part  of  the  matter.  The  Council  of 
Trent2  says  that  ordination  consists  (perficitur)  of  words 
and  external  signs,  quoting  the  Apostle  :  "  I  admonish  thee 
to  stir  up  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  in  thee  by  the  imposi- 

1  3  qu.  65,  a.  1.  Another  explanation  of  the  sevenfold  number  of  the 
sacraments  is  also  given  there,  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ingenious. 
There  are  seven  great  virtues — three  theological  and  four  cardinal.  Bap- 
tism has  to  do  with  faith,  Extreme  Unction  with  hope,  and  the  Euchaiist 
with  charity;  prudence  with  Holy  Order,  justice  with  Penance,  fortitude 
with  Confirmation,  and  temperance  with  Matrimony. 

2Sess  xxii.,  cap.  3.  The  Council  had  already  spoken  of  "  sacerdotes 
ab  episcopis  ordinati  per  impositionem  uianuum  presbyterii."  Sess.  xiv., 
cap.  3. 
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tion  of  my  hands."  x  Not  a  word -is  said  about  the  instru- 
ments. But  does  not  the  Decretum  pro  Armenis,  published 
by  Eugenius  IV.,  distinctly  say  that  the  delivery  of  the 
instruments  is  the  matter  ? 2  Most  certainly  it  does  ;  and 
it  also  appears  to  condemn  much  that  has  been  said  in  this 
paper.  We  must  here,  therefore,  examine  the  scope  and 
contents  of  the  document.  At  the  Council  of  Florence  the 
Pope  drew  up  for  the  Armenian  delegates  a  statement  of  the 
faith  and  discipline  of  the  Koman  Church.  It  contained  the 
Nicene  Creed,  the  definitions  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
and  the  third  of  Constantinople,  the  decree  enacting  the 
acceptance  of  Chalcedon  and  of  St.  Leo's  letter ;  then  came 
an  instruction  on  the  sacraments,  followed  by  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  the  decree  of  union  with  the  Greeks,  and  the 
decree  concerning  feasts.  The  whole  formed  a  collection  of 
various  materials,  as,  indeed,  is  indicated  by  the  terms 
capitula,  dedarationes,  deflnitiones,  traditiones,  praecepta, 
statuta  et  doctrina,  which  are  used  at  the  end  of  the  docu- 
ment to  characterize  its  contents.  The  mere  perusal  of  the 
instruction  on  the  sacraments  will  convince  anyone  that  the 
Pope  had  no  intention  of  issuing  a  dogmatic  definition  on  the 
subject,  but  rather  of  giving  an  account  of  the  common 
teaching  and  practice  of  the  Western  Church.3  This  view 
is  confirmed  when  we  examine,  e.  g.,  the  account  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Order.  No  mention  is  made  of  imposition  of 
hands,  which  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  as,  at  least,  part 
of  the  matter.  At  the  time  of  the  Council,  Thomist  opinions 
undoubtedly  prevailed  in  Catholic  schools.  It  was  only  to 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  Eugenius  should  set  before  the 
Armenians  the  teaching  of  the  Angelic  Doctor  as  a  statement 
of  what  was  held4  by  the  Church.  At  Trent  the  authority 


1  2  Tim.  i.  6  :  of.  1  Tim.  iv.  14. 

a  "  Sextum  sacramentum  est  ordinis,  cujus  mafceiia  est  illudper  cnjus 
traditionem  coni'ertur  ordo,  sicut  presbyteratus  traditur  per  calicis  cum 
vino  et  patinae  cum  pane  porrectionem." 

3  See  Denzinger's  Enchiridion,  Ixxiii.  B. 

4  Much  of  the  decree   is  taken,  word  for  word,  from  St.  Thomns's 
Opvsc.,  De  Articiilis  Fidei  ct  Septem  S(icrarnentis.     Had  he  so  willed,  the  Pope 
might,  of  course,  have  issued  a  dogmatic  definition  in  the  words  of  a  father 
or  doctor. 
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of  the  saint  still  held  its  ground ;  but  the  decrees  on  the 
sacraments  are  clearly  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  conciliate 
the  opinions  of  other  great  doctors.  Let  anyone  compare 
the  doctrine  of  the  later  Council  with  the  instruction  read 
at  Florence,  and  he  will  be  convinced  that  this  portion  of 
the  Decretum  pro  Annenis  was  no  dogmatic  definition. 

We  come  now  to  the  sacrament  which  is  last  in  the 
usual  order  of  enumeration,  and  which  presents,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  difficulty  so  far  as  the  present  question  is  concerned. 
Even  the  Decretum  pro  Armenis,  which  speaks  of  the  matter 
and  form  of  all  the  other  sacraments,  is  silent  about  the 
matter  and  form  of  Matrimony.  If  we  could  hold  the 
opinion  of  the  great  theologians— Melchior,  Canus,  and 
Estius— that  the  priest  was  the  minister,  we  could  at  once 
explain  that  the  natural  act  (viz.,  the  contract)  was  the 
matter,  and  the  words  of  the  priest  (ego  i-os  conjungo)  were 
the  form.  But  the  fact  that  clandestine  marriages  between 
Christians  are  sacramental,1  seems  fatal  to  this  view.  We 
must,  therefore,  look  for  the  matter  and  form  in  what  takes 
place  between  the  parties  themselves.  Two  couples — the 
one  Christian,  the  other  non-Christian — get  married.  They 
go  through  exactly  the  same  ceremony.  Yet  in  the  former 
case  there  is  the  sacrament ;  in  the  latter  there  is  none. 
What  produces  this  difference  ?  Simply  the  fact  that  the 
former  couple  are  baptized.  Our  Lord  in  instituting  this 
sacrament  acted  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  others  ;  He 
took  a  natural  act,  and  raised  it  to  be  something  super- 
natural. But,  instead  of  making  the  distinguishing  element 
to  consist  of  words  or  the  like,  He  placed  it  in  the  Christian 
character  of  the  parties ;  in  other  words,  He  ordained  that 
whenever  the  contract  of  marriage  should  take  place  between 
baptized  persons  that  contract  should  be  a  sacrament.  To 
say  that  the  form  of  Matrimony  is  the  fact  of  being  baptized, 
would  sound  strange.  It  is  better  to  say  that  the  contract, 
considered  as  concerned  with  human  beings,  is  the  matter; 
while  considered  as  concerned  with  Christians  it  is  the 
form.2  But  if  we  remember  the  meaning  of  the  terms  as 

1  Where  thefcTridentine  decree  has  not  been  published. 

2  Compare  Scotius's  view  of  Peaance,  supra. 
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explained  in  this  paper,  and  bear  in  mind  the  great  variety 
of  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  the  consequent  freedom 
allowed  to  theologians,  it  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that 
there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  suggestion. 
However,  the  rejection  of  it  does  not  involve  the  rejection 
of  the  present  account  of  the  matter  and  form  of  the 
sacraments. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  observe  that  it  is  misleading  to 
use  the  terms  when  treating  of  the  sacraments,  unless  some 
explanation  of  the  Aristotelian  principle  is  first  given.  If 
the  pupil  cannot  understand  the  distinction,  the  terms 
should  not  be  used  at  all.  The  compilers  of  our  English 
catechism  have  done  well  by  omitting  them  altogether.  By 
doing  so,  they  have  prevented  much  error,  and  have  acted 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Fathers  of  Trent. 

T.  B.  SCANNELL. 


OUE  MAETYRS,— II. 

IN  the  last  number  of  the  I.  E.  RECORD  we  gave  a  short 
account  of  what  might  be  called  the  remote  preparation 
for  the  inquiry  to  be  held  by  the  bishop,  which  precedes  the 
examination  of  the  case  before  the  Roman  tribunal.  We 
are  speaking  here  only  of  the  ordinary  course  of  procedure, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  obtain  information  in  reference  to 
the  repute  of  martyrdom  and  the  report  of  the  miracles 
wrought,  to  be  transmitted  in  due  time  to  the  Holy  See. 
We  shall  now  treat  briefly  of  the  Court  itself,  of  its  con- 
stitution, and  of  its  mode  of  procedure. 

By  law  and  by  custom,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  presides  in  the  Court.  But  it  may 
happen  that  other  more  urgent  duties  prevent  him  from 
undertaking  what  is  often  an  inquiry  that  will  extend  over  a 
considerable  time.  Then  he  may  depute  another  bishop  to 
take  his  place,  or  his  vicar-general,  or  another  ecclesiastical 
dignitary;  but  in  the  two  last  cases,  two  others  must  be 
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joined  with  him,  one  of  whom  should  be  a  master  of  sacred 
theology,  the  other  a  graduate  in  canon  law.  Before 
entering  on  his  duty,  the  judge  is  to  take  oath  that  he  will 
perform  his  duty  faithfully,  and  keep  the  secrets  which  are 
made  known  to  him  in  his  official  capacity  ;  and  as  for  the 
form  of  the  oath,  if  he  is  a  bishop,  standing  before  the  book 
of  the  Gospels,  he  lays  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  pronounces 
the  oath  ;  if  he  is  a  priest,  he  takes  the  oath  kneeling.  This 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  oath  is  taken  by  all  the  officials 
of  the  Court  and  by  the  witnesses  that  appear  before  it.  A 
censure  attaches  to  the  violation  of  it,  ipso  facto,  absolution 
from  which  is  reserved  to  the  Pope. 

The  place  where  the  Court  is  to  be  held  must  be  a  locus 
sacer,  a  public  church,  a  public  oratory,  the  chapel  in  a 
bishop's  house,  or  the  oratory  in  a  private  house  in  which 
mass  is  said.  In  the  case  of  a  cathedral  or  large  church, 
the  special  part  of  ib  where  the  Court  sits  must  be  mentioned 
as  the  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  or  to  a 
saint ;  and  this  is  styled  technically  the  locus  loci. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Postulator,  and  of  the 
duties  which  he  has  to  perform.  A  few  words  about  each  of 
the  other  officials. 

A  very  important  office  is  that  of  the  Promoter  Fidei, 
vulgarly  styled  the  devil's  advocate,  though  this  title  can 
hardly  be  claimed  in  its  full  extent  by  the  Promotor  in  the 
preliminary  inquiry ;  it  belongs  in  its  plenitude  to  him  who 
discharges  the  duties  of  Promotor  when  the  case  is  brought 
before  the  Holy  See  for  final  examination.  His  duty  is  to 
see  that  everything  is  done  in  a  strictly  legal  way,  and  in 
case  of  omission  or  commission  to  enter  a  formal  protest 
against  what  has  been  done  improperly.  No  Session  of  the 
Court  can  be  held  validly  unless  he  is  present,  and  his 
presence  duly  registered  in  the  Acts  of  the  Session.  He 
gives  in  the  questions  that  are  to  be  put  to  the  witnesses, 
both  of  a  general  kind  and  also  such  as  are  suggested  by 
the  articles  which  the  Procurator  lays  before  the  Court, 
and  which  he  means  to  prove  in  a  way  that  we  shall  speak 
of  later.  These  questions  are  kept  sealed  by  the  Judge,  and 
are  not  to  be  opened  unless  when  the  witness  is  going  to  be 
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examined  and  in  the  Promoter's  presence.  At  the  end  of 
each  Session  they  are  closed  up  and  sealed,  with  the  answers 
of  the  witnesses,  until  the  whole  process  is  ended.  When 
a  copy  is  made  of  the  Acts,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Holy 
See,  it  is  his  duty  to  take  care  that  this  copy  is  an  exact 
transcript  of  the  process  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  when  the 
copy  has  been  made  and  duly  collated,  he  must  take  care 
that  the  original,  and  all  the  documents  connected  with  it, 
are  sealed  up  and  placed  securely  in  the  diocesan  archives. 
There  may  be  more  than  one  Promoter  Fidei,  if  the  case  is 
such  as  to  require  the  aid  of  a  second.  But  only  one  need 
be  present  during  each  Session. 

The  next  official  is  the  Notary,  who  will  set  down  fully 
and  exactly  all  that  takes  place  during  each  Session,  and 
takes  charge  of  all  documents  brought  before  the  Court. 
When  the  Court  is  being  constituted  he  must  produce  the 
Letters  Patent  by  which  he  is  appointed,  which  are  to  be 
duly  registered  in  the  Acts.  As  he  cannot  give  testimony  on 
his  own  behalf,  being  an  interested  person,  another  Notary 
is  called  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Session,  to  prove 
on  oath  that  this  official  has  been  duly  deputed  to  act  as 
Notary  specially  in  this  case,  and  that  he  took  the  oath, 
such  as  the  other  officials  take,  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office  faithfully.  At  the  end  of  each  Session  he  must  see 
that  the  Acts  are  signed  by  the  Judge,  by  the  Promoter 
Fidei,  and  by  the  witnesses,  if  any  have  been  examined, 
and  he  attaches  to  the  whole  his  signature  and  the  seal  of 
his  office.  After  this  he  closes  up  the  questions  of  the 
Promoter  and  the  answers  of  the  witnesses,  and  keeps  them 
under  seal,  and  so  at  the  end  of  each  Session  until  the 
process  is  complete.  When  the  inquiry  is  in  reference  to 
the  repute  of  sanctity  of  anyone  belonging  to  a  religious 
Order,  a  member  of  the  same  Order  cannot  act  as  Notary  of 
the  Court,  even  though  he  may  have  all  the  powers  necessary 
to  act  in  other  matters  concerning  that  Order.  And  this 
under  pain  of  nullity  of  the  Acts,  incurred  by  the  very 
fact. 

The  officials  may  not  change  places,  nor  can  one  of  them 
take  the  place  of  another  who  has  withdrawn  from  the  case. 
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The  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  prevent  all  fraud  or  deceit,  or 
even  the  slightest  semblance  of  either.  If,  for  instance, 
the  Notary  could  become  Postulator  in  the  case,  knowing, 
by  reason  of  his  previous  office,  what  are  the  weak  points 
of  the  case,  what  witnesses  would  support  his  statements, 
and  who  would  oppose  them,  he  would  be  tempted  to 
pass  over  certain  matters  slightly,  and  to  have  only  such 
witnesses  summoned  as  would  support  him. 

The  cursor  or  messenger  is  appointed  by  the  bishop. 
His  chief  duty  is  to  notify  to  the  judge  and  the  other  officials 
the  day  and  hour  appointed  for  each  session,  and  to  summon 
the  witnesses  whom  the  judge  cites  to  appear  at  the  demand 
of  the  Procurator  or  of  the  Promoter.  Clerics  or  nobles  are 
usually  chosen  for  this  office. 

The  witnesses  are  cited  to  appear  by  the  messenger ;  no 
"  lestis  ultroneus,"  i.  e.,  who  appears  without  being  cited, 
is  admitted  to  give  testimony.  They  take  an  oath  on  the 
Gospels  to  speak  the  truth  on  the  interrogatories  and  articles 
upon  which  they  will  be  examined,  and  to  keep  the  secret, 
and  not  to  reveal  to  anyone  what  is  contained  in  their  inter- 
rogatories or  the  depositions  which  they  will  make  in  respect 
of  them  or  the  articles,  and  not  to  speak  about  them  except 
to  the  judge,  the  Promotor  Fidei,  and  the  notary.  The 
postulator  may  show  them  beforehand  the  articles  on  which 
they  are  to  be  examined,  in  order  that  they  may  prepare 
their  answers  so  as  to  give  them  more  fully  and  exactly ; 
but  he  may  not  suggest  to  them  the  answers  which  they  are 
to  give.  If  they  omit  anything  of  importance,  or  find  on 
further  consideration  that  some  statement  made  in  the  course 
of  their  examination  was  incorrect,  they  can  amend  it  at  a 
sitting  of  the  court.  Each  of  them  need  not  give  evidence 
on  all  the  articles ;  he  gives  it  on  such  only  as  he  is 
competent  to  deal  with.  A  mere  "  yes  "  or  "  no"  is  not 
taken  as  an  answer.  Nor  will  an  answer  in  writing  be 
accepted  ;  but  a  witness  can  read  from  his  own  writing  an 
answer  which  he  wishes  to  give,  especially  when  the  answer 
is  a  long  one,  and  deals  with  facts  or  dates  which  he  has 
set  down  on  paper  for  the  sake  of  greater  accuracy.  When 
an  interpreter  is  needed,  he  is  sworn  to  perform  his  duty 
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faithfully.  The  four  questions  put  to  each  of  the  witnesses 
relates  to  his  fitness  to  appear  before  such  a  tribunal,  and  in 
such  a  matter  ;  viz.,  whether  he  is  under  any  kind  of  eccle- 
siastical censure;  whether  he  has  received  the  sacraments  of 
Penance  and  the  Holy  Eucharist  lately;  whether  he  is  aware 
of  the  penalties  attaching  by  ecclesiastical  law  to  perjury, 
violation  of  secrecy,  &c.,  in  this  case.  The  examination  is 
continued  on  the  articles.  To  these  the  witness  answers  as 
fully  as  he  can,  either  from  what  he  has  seen  himself  or 
what  he  has  heard  by  public  repute,  giving  at  the  same  time 
in  each  case  the  source  from  which  he  has  derived  his  know- 
ledge. Each  of  the  questions  will  be  put  by  the  Promotor 
Fidei,  as  he  may  think  fit.  The  Notary  takes  down  the 
evidence  in  the  very  words  of  the  witness. 

When  the  witnesses  are  all  examined,  and  the  case 
formally  ended,  a  copy  is  taken'  of  the  whole  process  by  a 
sworn  copyist.  This,  when  duly  collated  with  the  original, 
is  signed  and  sealed  by  the  judge  and  the  notary.  The 
original  is  kept  in  the  diocesan  archives,  and  the  copy  is 
transmitted  to  Kome  by  a  person  chosen  for  the  purpose  ; 
he,  too,  is  sworn  to  perform  his  duty  faithfully.  The  judge 
gives  him  a  letter,  signed  and  sealed,  directed  to  the  cardinals 
of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Eites,  informing  them  that  he  is 
the  bearer  of  the  process  duly  carried  out,  and  that  011  a 
certain  day  to  be  fixed  by  them  he  will  hand  it  over  to  them. 
This  is  in  brief  the  mode  of  procedure  in  the  preliminary 
inquiry  held  in  the  place  where  the  martyrdom  took  place. 

As  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  the  nature  of  this  tribunal  is 
analogous  to  that  of  a  grand  jury  in  English  law.  What  is 
wanted  is  that  the  repute  of  martyrdom  and  the  nature  of 
the  cause  for  which  death  was  endured  should  be  proved  by 
evidence.  It  may  be  asked,  how  can  witnesses  depose  to 
facts  that  happened  long  before  they  were  born  ?  The 
answer  is,  the  Church  has  in  view  here  to  establish  the 
public  repute  of  martyrdom  by  oral  testimony.  Witnesses 
can  speak  as  to  the  traditions  of  a  locality,  of  a  family,  of  a 
religious  order.  To  this  oral  tradition  is  added  the  know- 
ledge that  is  derived  from  books  written  at  different  times 
and  by  different  persons,  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  valuable 
VOL,  XIII.  I 
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testimonies  on  behalf  of  our  martyrs  are  found  in  the  works 
of  Protestant  writers. 

From  these  two  sources  of  knowledge  it  cannot  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  prove  the  following  propositions — that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  at  the  instigation  of 
Henry  VIII.,  declaring  him  supreme  head  of  the  Church, 
and  punishing  with  the  penalty  of  high  treason  any  attempt 
to  deprive  him  of  this  title;  that  the  persecution  begun 
under  Henry  VIII.,  became  more  cruel  and  fierce  under 
Elizabeth  ;  that  these  laws  continued  in  force,  and  others 
also  were  made,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  of  later 
sovereigns  ;  in  virtue  of  which  laws  many  Catholics  were 
during  the  reigns  of  these  sovereigns  despoiled  of  their 
goods,  cast  into  prison,  tortured,  and  put  to  a  cruel  and 
shameful  death  ;  that  the  servants  of  God  freely  accepted 
death  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  specially  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Holy  See ;  that  many  of  them  had 
the  option  given  them  of  escaping  death  if  they  would 
abandon  the  Catholic  faith  and  conform  to  the  Protestant 
religion,  but  that  they  persevered  to  their  deaths  in  the 
profession  of  the  true  faith  ;  that  these  servants  of  God  have 
at  all  times  been  reputed  to  have  suffered  death  from  hatred 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  that  they  have  been  regarded  as 
true  martyrs  by  the  Catholic  people  and  by  Catholic  writers, 
and  that  Catholics  have  shown  their  veneration  for  them  in 
various  ways,  as  by  collecting  their  relics  and  keeping  them 
with  reverence  as  those  of  martyrs,  and  by  desiring  that 
their  public  cultus  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  Church. 

In  a  future  number  we  purpose  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  most  important  books  that  are  the  principal  sources  of 
the  knowledge  of  our  martyrs  in  detail,  which  were  pub- 
lished at  home  and  abroad  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries. 

D.  MUEPHY,  S.J. 


THE  APOSTLESHIP  OF  PBAYEB.-III. 

•) 

VAEIOUS     WOEKS     INCLUDED     UNDEK    THE     APOSTLESHIP    OF 

PEAYER. 


Apostleship  of  Prayer  has  been  likened  to  the  huge 
primary  wheel  in  a  factory,  to  which  any  number  of 
bands  may  be  attached,  and  which  turns  them  all  with  equal 
facility.  Three  subordinate  Apostleships  are  at  present  in 
splendid  working  order,  impelled  by  its  motive  power  :  the 
Apostleship  of  Temperance,  the  Apostleship  of  Cleanliness, 
and  the  Apostleship  of  Study.  These  works  fall  under  its 
power  in  the  order  here  given  ;  and  this  order  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  test  —  as,  indeed,  it  is  —  of  their  relative  necessity 
and  importance.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  how 
these  works  may  be  aided,  and  successfully  prosecuted  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer. 
We  will  speak  first  of 

TEMPEEANCE. 

Anyone  looking  at  our  country,  anyone  knowing  the 
habits  and  failings  of  our  people,  knows  that  drink  is  one 
of  the  great—  we  will  not  say  errors,  but  misfortunes  of  our 
country  and  our  race.  As  of  Goldsmith's  clergyman  in 
The  Deserted  Village,  so  of  our  people,  in  this  matter,  it 
may  (in  a  sense)  be  said  :  "  And  e'en  their  failings  lean 
to  virtue's  side."  But  while  we  recognise  the  fact,  that 
it  is  not  our  individual  love  of  drink  for  its  own  sake  that, 
for  the  most  part,  leads  our  people  to  excess,  yet  we  are 
not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  evils  to  which  our  people  are 
led  by  this  inborn  love  of  conviviality  and  good  comradeship. 
We  go  into  the  homes  of  our  people  in  the  city  or  town, 
in  the  hamlet,  and  sometimes  in  country  places  ;  we  go 
into  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  into  the  tradesman's  home, 
into  the  labourer's  cottage;  and  everywhere  we  find  the 
same  sad  propensity  to  excessive  drinking  habits. 

The  Registrar-General,  in  his  forty-fifth  Annual  Report, 
appends  his  own  opinion  on  the  mortality  caused  by  drink, 
in  these  most  striking  words:  —  "The  death  rate  depends 
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more  upon  the  extent  to  which  people  are  brought  into 
contact  with  drink  than  upon  anything  else  whatsoever.  .  .  . 
The  mortality  of  men  who  are  concerned  in  the  liquor  trade 
is  appalling." 

If,  then,  intemperance  were  not  a  sin,  but  merely  a 
temporal  evil — the  shortening  of  a  man's  life ;  still,  the 
Apostleship  of  Prayer  would  be  doing  a  work  highly 
meritorious,  if  it  but  weaned  people  away  from  a  failing  that 
tended  to  shorten  life.  But  to  be  convinced  that  intemper- 
ance is  not  alone  a  temporal  evil,  but  a  temporal  evil  of  a  very 
dark  dye,  and  a  spiritual  one  moreover,  listen  to  the 
famous  Thirteen  Questions  of  Cardinal  Manning — a  writer,  it 
need  not  be  said,  calm,  sober,  and  moderate  in  his  judgment. 
Writing  to  The  Fortnightly  Review  in  September,  1886, 
he  says : — 

"  Is  there,  then,  any  one  dominant  vice  of  our  nation  ?  To 
answer  this,  let  us  ask  : — 

"  1.  Is  there  any  vice  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  slays,  at 
least,  sixty  thousand;  or,  as  others  believe  and  affirm,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  every  year  ? 

"  2.  Or,  that  lays  the  seeds  of  a  whole  harvest  of  diseases  of 
the  most  fatal  kind,  and  renders  all  other  lighter  diseases  more 
acute,  and  perhaps  even  fatal  in  the  end  ? 

"  3.  Or,  that  causes,  at  the  least,  one-third  of  all  the  madness 
confined  in  our  asylums  ? 

"  4.  Or,  that  prompts,  directly  or  indirectly,  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  all  crime  ? 

"  5,  Or,  that  produces  an  unseen  and  secret  world  of  all  kinds 
of  evil,  and  of  personal  degradation  which  no  police  court  ever 
knows,  and  no  human  eye  can  ever  reach  ? 

"  6.  Or,  that  in  the  midst  of  our  immense  and  multiplying 
wealth,  produces,  not  poverty,  which  is  honourable,  but  pauper- 
ism, which  is  a  degradation  to  a  civilized  people? 

"7.  Or,  that  ruins  every  class  and  condition  of  life,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest ;  men  of  every  degree  of  culture  and  educa- 
tion ;  of  every  honourable  profession,  public  officials,  military  and 
naval  officers  and  men,  railway  and  household  servants;  and, 
what  is  worse  than  all,  that  ruins  women  of  every  class,  from  the 
most  rude  to  the  most  refined? 

"8.  Or,  that,  above  all  other  evils,  is  the  most  potent  cause 
of  destruction  to  the  domestic  life  of  all  classes  ? 

"  9.  Or,  that  has  already  wrecked,  and  is  continually  wreck- 
ing, the  homes  of  our  agricultural  and  factory  workmen  ? 

"  10,  Or,  that  has  already  been  found  to  paralyze  the  pro- 
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ductiveness  of  our  industries  in  comparison  with  other  countries, 
especially  the  United  States  ? 

"  11.  Or,  as  we  are  officially  informed,  renders  our  commercial 
seamen  less  trustworthy  on  board  ship  ? 

"  12.  Or,  that  spreads  these  accumulating  evils  throughout 
the  British  Empire,  and  is  blighting  our  fairest  colonies? 

"  13.  Or,  that  has  destroyed,  and  is  destroying  the  indigenous 
races  wherever  the  British  Empire  is  in  contact  with  them,  so 
that  from  the  hem  of  its  garment  there  goes  out,  not  the  virtue 
of  civilization  and  Christianity,  but  of  degradation  and  death?" 

And  then  the  Cardinal  solemnly  avers  : — "  There  is  not 
one  point  in  the  above  questions  which  cannot  be  shown  by 
manifold  evidence  to  meet  in  one,  and  one  only,  of  our 
manifold  vices."  That  one,  no  person  need  be  told,  is  drink- 
Surely  then,  anything  that  tends  by  lawful  means  to  draw 
people  away  from  that  vice,  is  blessed. 

But  it  might  come  into. some  person's  mind  to  say: — 
"Oh  !  it  was  England,  Cardinal  Manning  was  thinking  of; 
it  is  with  England,  its  customs  and  vices,  that  he  is  most 
intimate."  Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  so;  but  we  must  still 
remember  that  there  are  those  who  know  that  it  can  be 
proved  to  be  equally  true  of  Ireland  as  of  England. 

The  following  is  the  solemn  testimony  of  the  Irish 
episcopacy  :— 

"  With  deepest  pain,  and,  after  the  example  of  the  Apostles, 
weeping,  we  say  that  the  abominable  vice  of  intemperance  still 
continues  to  work  dreadful  havoc  among  our  people,  marring  in 
their  souls  the  work  of  religion,  and  in  spite  of  their  rare  natural 
and  supernatural  virtues,  changing  many  among  them  into  enemies 
of  the  Cross  of  Christ  .  .  .  Drunkenness  has  wrecked  more 
homes  once  happy  than  ever  fell  before  the  crowbar  of  the  evictor ; 
it  has  filled  more  graves  and  made  more  widows  and  orphans 
than  did  the  famine ;  it  has  broken  more  hearts,  blighted  more 
hopes,  and  rent  asunder  family  ties  more  ruthlessly  than  the 
enforced  exile  into  which  their  misery  has  condemned  emigrants." 

Were  this  the  verdict  of  some  irresponsible  person,  we 
might  shrug  our  shoulders  or  shake  our  heads ;  but  it  is 
none  such ;  it  is  the  solemn  utterance  of  the  united  episco- 
pacy of  Ireland ;  and  the  pastoral  letter  from  which  it  is 
taken  bore  at  its  foot  the  signature  of  every  archbishop  and 
bishop  of  Ireland,  at  the  close  of  the  National  Synod  held 
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at  Maynooth  in  1875.  It  reminds  one  of  that  sweeping 
and  terrible  dictum  of  Mr.  Gladstone's — a  dictum  quoted 
approvingly  by  Cardinal  Manning  in  his  essay  in  The 
Fortnightly  Review,  thus : — "  Mr.  Gladstone  has  said  in 
words,  which  have  become  a  proverb,  that  the  intemperance 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  source  of  more  evils  than  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine ;  and  to  this  it  must  be  added,  that 
it  does  not  visit  us  periodically  like  war,  but  reigns  in  our 
nation  year  by  year  in  permanent  activity." 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  October  number  of  the  Irish 
Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Oh  !  how  heart-rending  and 
appalling  are  the  cries.  "  For  the  love  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus,  I  beg  you,"  writes  one,  "  to  ask,  through  The 
Messenger,  prayers  for  my  father,  who  is  addicted  to  drink." 
To  all  appearance  it  is  a  daughter,  under  an  assumed  name, 
that  utters  that  appeal.  Another  cries :  "  For  the  sake  of 
the  love  you  bear  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  will  you  pray, 
and  ask  the  prayers  of  the  associates,  for  the  conversion  of  a 
parent  who  is  most  terribly  addicted  to  drink,  and  who  has 
not  been  to  the  sacraments  for  years."  And  then  this  most 
sad  letter  goes  on :  "  Our  home  life  is  rendered  thoroughly 
miserable  through  these  failings.  May  the  Sacred  Heart 
pour  down  its  most  abundant  blessings  on  you  for  your 
great  efforts  to  spread  temperance.".  It  tells  the  reason  of 
this  prayer.  "  If  the  ninth  part  of  the  readers  of  The 
Messenger  only  knew  the  terrible  misery  of  a  drunkard's 
home,  as  alas  !  I  know  too  well,  they  would  aid  you  in  your 
work.  May  God  pity  those  who  know,  from  experience,  the 
miserable  home  drink  makes  !  " 

Surely  there  was  no  playing  in  these  words  with  the  evil. 
Mere  imagination  could  never  dream  of  such  direct,  vivid 
language.  It  could  only  have  been  taught  by  nature,  and 
forced  by  affliction  from  the  heart.  The  plaint  is  of  one 
treading  the  wine-press ;  the  piteous  wail  of  the  female 
slave  turning  the  hand-mill ! 

Hear  one  letter  more: — "Through  the  intercession  of 
our  Lady  of  Dolours,  I  implore  your  prayers  and  the  prayers 
of  the  associates  for  the  conversion  of  my  husband,  who  is 
bereft  of  all  religious  sentiment,  just  becoming  a  drunkard, 
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and  neglecting  his  wife  and  young  children.  I  now  purpose 
to  make  the  Heroic  Offering  for  his  conversion,  and  promise 
never  to  touch  any  kind  of  drink  during  my  life ;  also  to 
burn  a  lamp  constantly  in  my  own  home  in  honour  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus."  Only  one  more  : — "I  beseech  your 
prayers  for  the  conversion  of  my  sister,  who  has  become  a 
hardened  drunkard.  She  was  once  a  happy  mother  and  a 
respected  wife,  amiable  and  gifted,  and  much  beloved." 

"  It  is,"  says  Cardinal  Manning,  "  above  all  other  evils, 
the  most  potent  cause  of. destruction  to  the  domestic  happi- 
ness of  families."  "  It  has  wrecked  more  homes  than  ever 
fell  beneath  the  crowbar  ;  filled  more  graves  and  made  more 
widows  and  orphans  than  did  the  famine,"  say  the  Bishops 
of  Ireland. 

Now,  we  ask,  what  remedy  is  offered  by  our  Blessed  Lord 
for  this  terrible  domestic  malady  ?  "  My  peace  I  leave  you  ; 
My  peace  I  give  you." 

Here,  at  once  are  the  two  things  brought  face  to  face — 
drink  and  the  remedy  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer  offers.  Its 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  evil  is  novel  and  attractive.  It 
scarcely  meets  it  in  the  open  ;  it  avoids  (for  the  most  part) 
direct  attacks ;  but  it  hopes  to  make  up  for  the  non-appearance 
of  open  hostility  by  its  careful  and  successful  attempt  on 
its  flank.  It  does  not  proceed  on  the  old  plan — "  this  is  a 
necessity  in  your  case,  and  you  must  do  it ;"  but  it  rather 
assumes  to  believe  that  it  is  not  a  necessity,  and  appeals  for 
aid  to  the  honour  and  sympathy  and  Christian  love  of  the 
human  heart.  Its  decision  in  the  case  of  the  drunkard  is 
not,  "you  must  take  the  pledge;"  but,  "  will  you  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  restrain  yourself  for  a 
while,  for  a  season  ?  you  do  so  in  Lent,  in  honour  of  His 
Sacred  Thirst  and  His  Passion  ;  will  you  not  now  do  the 
same,  for  a  season,  in  honour  of  His  bleeding  Heart?" 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  poor  human  nature  is 
more  quickly  touched  by  crediting  it  with  good  intentions — 
by,  in  fact,  "throwing  the  good  fellow  "  on  it — than  it  other- 
wise is ;  and  no  one  who  has  to  deal  with  men  and  women 
need  be  told  how  much  more  persuasive  and  successful  is  the 
calm  and  gentle  manner  than  the  harsh  and  the  dogmatic. 
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Then,  there  is  to  be  taken  into  account  the  fact,  that  behind 
the  words  of  the  speaker  is  the  ray  of  grace  from  the  Sacred 
Heart.  Add  to  this,  that  the  prayers  of  the  associates  in  the 
parish,  who  may  be  reckoned  by  hundreds,  sometimes  by 
thousands,  are  helping  and  obtaining  grace  for  the  victims, 
and  their  good  example  is  silently  giving  them  encouragement. 
Nay,  there  are  not  alone  thousands,  but  millions,  praying 
for  the  spiritual  good  of  each  member ;  and  surely  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  among  these  millions  there  must  be  many, 
very  many,  souls  especially  holy  before  Almighty  God. 
Already  thousands  of  the  members  have  made  Heroic 
Offerings  to  win  God's  favour  and  obtain  His  blessing.  "  I 
now  purpose,"  says  one  of  the  letters  quoted,  "  to  make  the 
Heroic  Offering,  and  promise  never  to  touch  any  kind  of 
drink  during  my  life."  And,  last  of  all,  the  prayers  and  good 
works  and  penances,  fastings,  and  disciplines  of  an  immense 
number  of  religious  orders  are  daily  added  to  the  interces- 
sions of  the  associates — the  Benedictines,  Carthusians* 
TrappistSj  Carmelites,  Franciscans,  Poor  Clares,  Dominicans, 
Augustinians,Eedemptorists,  Jesuits,  Marists,  Lazarists,  &c., 
monks,  nuns,  &c. — all  have  granted  a  share  in  their  merits  ; 
and  one  must  indeed  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  when 
one  sets  little  store  on  the  prayers  of  all  these.  Given  then, 
that  a  branch  of  the  Apostleship  is  established  in  a  locality 
or  parish,  there  are  all  these  aids  and  helps  towards  further- 
ing the  good  work  of  temperance  in  that  place.  There  is,  on 
the  part  of  the  members,  a  readiness  and  a  preparedness  to 
make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  the  Sacred  Heart ;  that  is  the 
first  and  evident  fruit  of  the  devotion — a  disposition  to  listen 
to  good  counsels  ;  and  that  may  be  reckoned  as  half  the 
battle.  Sacrifice  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  League  of  the 
Sacred  Heart.  The  Sacred  Heart  has  been  always  making 
sacrifices  ;  sacrifices  during  its  natural  human  life  ;  sacrifices 
in  its  adorable  sacramental  life ;  what,  then,  can  the  associate 
or  member  of  the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  do,  but  emulate 
that  spirit  of  sacrifice  ?  It  is  what  is  laid  down — "  If  any 
man  will  bs  My  disciple,  let  him  deny  himself,  take  up 
his  cross,  and  follow  Me." 

The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart  constantly  circulating, 
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and  being  read  month  after  month  by  the  members,  with  its 
inculcation  of  sacrifice  and  temperance  for  the  sake  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  and  for  the  good  example  of  others,  must 
necessarily  have  great  influence  in  spreading  temperance. 
And,  finally,  the  regularity  in  attending  the  sacraments,  and 
the  strength  (natural  and  supernatural)  thereby  obtained  by 
the  members  must  give  a  healthy  complexion  to  the 
temperance  cause  in  that  district. 

It  were,  indeed,,  to  be  wished  that  temperance  literature 
were  more  general  than  it  is,  and  that  a  sounder  knowledge 
as  to  the  power  and  effects  of  alcohol  were  diffused  abroad 
than  at  present  exists.  It  has  come  to  this,  that  no  matter 
what  sickness  attacks  man  or  beast  in  country  parts,  with  us, 
the  handiest  remedy,  and  the  one  most  relied  on,  is  whiskey. 
Any  day,  not  alone  human  beings  may  be  seen  drugged  with 
it,  but  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  no  matter  what  be  their  com- 
plaint ;  and  this  arises  from  a  want  of  knowledge,  or  an  ill- 
grounded  belief,  in  supposing  alcohol  to  be  an  all-powerful 
remedy.  The  press  of  the  present  day,  with  few  excep- 
tion, fights  shy  of  the  temperance  question ;  but  The  Irish 
Messenger  has  made  it,  after  religion,  its  foremost  subject  of 
ecominendation  to  its  readers. 

THE   APOSTLESHIP   OF   CLEANLINESS. 

The  Apostleship  of  Cleanliness  has  been  advocated  in  the 
pages  of  The  Messenger  for  close  on  two  years.  Those  who 
saw  the  first  sketch  of  the  design  remember  with  what 
eagerness  they  scanned  it ;  and,  having  done  so,  with 
what  gladness  they  welcomed  it.  Its  object  is  to  introduce 
by  a  system  of  encouragement  and  inspection  greater  clean- 
liness ;  and,  consequently,  greater  comfort  into  the  homes  of 
our  industrious  poor.  This  is  done  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  children.  It  has  this  twofold  and  most 
desirable  effect,  that  it  makes  the  artisan's  and  the  labourer's 
homes  cleaner  and  brighter,  and  engenders  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  school -girls  habits  of  neatness,  order,  and 
regularity.  It  needs  no  words  to  tell  what  beneficial  and 
lasting  effect  this  Apostleship  of  Cleanliness  promotes, 
whether  exercised  in  the  close  lanes  and  alleys  of  town  or  in 
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the  peasant's  rural  cottage.  And  all  this  is  done  under  the 
spirit  of  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  only  one  thing 
essential  is  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  parents  to  allow 
their  children  to  compete,  and  to  permit  that  their  homes 
may  be  open  to  inspection  at  any  time. 

THE   APOSTLE  SHIP   OF    STUDY. 

The  Apostleship  of  Study  is  not  of  such  general  applica- 
tion as  the  Apostleship  of  Temperance  and  of  Cleanliness.  It 
is  for  the  benefit  of  seminaries  and  convents  that  it  has  been 
mainly  established  ;  but  even  in  the  primary  schools  it  will 
be  found  to  be  of  great  advantage.  It  bears  a  striking 
analogy  to  the  Society  of  the  Child  Jesus,  the  Society  of  the 
Angels,  and  of  the  Children  of  Mary  in  convent  schools.  Its 
greatest  advantage  consists  in  its  inculcating  study  at  an 
early  age  in  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  Fuller  explanation  of  those  subordinate  apostleships 
will  be  found  in  The  Handbook  of  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer. 

J.  CULLEN,  S.J. 


THE  KEVIVAL  OF  CHKISTIAN  AKT  IN  BELGIUM. 

IN  the  very  heart  of  that  flat  low-lying  sandy  plain, 
intersected  by  canals  and  water-courses  innumerable, 
which  fringes  the  eastern  shore  of  the  German  Ocean,  and 
which  our  forefathers  so  aptly  termed  the  Low  Country,  on 
a  little  knoll  of  gently  rising  ground,  which  hardly  merits  to 
be  called  a  hill,  the  ancient  town  of  Ghent  still  rears  its 
stately  crest,  and  seems  to  contemplate,  with  tranquil  satis- 
faction, its  mirrored  beauty  in  the  sluggish  waters  of  the 
Lys  and  the  Scheldt. 

Unlike  many  of  those  quaint  old  Flemish  cities,  mighty 
in  times  gone  by,  and  erst  its  rivals,  some  of  them — Bruges, 
for  example,  with  its  world-famed  carillon,  ics  ancient 
churches,  its  convents,  its  tramcless  canals  choked  up  with 
water  lilies,  its  quays  devoid  of  merchandise,  its  swans,  its 
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hundred  bridges,  its  time-honoured  town  gates,  and  its  ruddy 
old  houses  tottering  into  the  water ;  or  Mechlin,  with  its 
broad  empty  streets,  its  picturesque  though  now  deserted 
market-place,  its  decaying  palace,  and  St.  Rumbold's  grand, 
but  still  unfinished  tower;  or  Damme,  the  old  seaport  of 
Bruges,  with  its  ruined  minster,  its  stately  town-hall  trans- 
formed into  a  wayside  inn,  its  once  famous  harbour  dry,  and 
now  a  field  of  reedy  grass,  and  almost  all  its  streets  clean 
swept  away ;  unlike  these,  or  others  whose  sun  is  set,  and 
who  now  linger  on  in  oisive  leisure,  alone  sustained,  it  would 
seem,  by  the  memory  of  their  former  greatness — Ghent,  though 
retaining  to  this  day  something  of  the  quaint  old-world 
cachet  of  mediaeval  times,  still  lives,  still  thrives,  is  still  a 
busy,  noisy,  bustling  city. 

It  is  not,  however,  of  Ghent's  material  prosperity,  of  her 
commerce,  of  her  manufacturer,  of  the  advance  which  she 
has  made  in  the  paths  of  modern  progress  and  so-called 
civilization,  that  we  would  treat  in  the  following  pages;  but 
of  a  subject,  if  we  mistake  not,  far  nearer  to  the  hearts  of 
most  of  our  readers,  and  one  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  all  true  lovers  of  the  beautiful — of  the 
wonderful  impulse,  which,  in  these  latter  days,  Ghent  has 
given  to  that  movement  which  has  for  its  object  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  handicrafts  of  the  middle  ages,  of  that 
most  beautiful  form  of  art,  which  its  devotees  love  to  dis- 
tinguish from  all  others — not,  perhaps,  without  a  tinge  of 
favouritism — by  the  appellation  Christian. 

It  is  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  since  the  Baron 
Bethune,  whose  name,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  so  intimately 
associated  with  the  Continental  Gothic  revival,  founded  at 
Ghent  a  school  for  the  especial  study  and  cultivation  of 
mediaeval  Flemish  art.  To  this  institution  he  gave  the  name 
of  the  school  of  St.  Luke,  in  imitation,  probably,  of  those 
schools  or  guilds  which,  during  the  middle  ages,  were  formed 
under  the  invocation  of  that  saint,  for  the  fostering  and 
encouragement  of  art,  and  the  training  of  Christian  artists. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Baron's  school  made  rapid 
progress.  The  productions  of  its  studios  are  to  be  met  with, 
not  only  throughout  Belgium,  but  in  France,  Holland, 
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Germany,  and  Austria ;  during  the  twenty-five  years  of  its 
existence  it  has  extended  its  ramifications  to  Tournai, 
Brussels,  Liege,  Lille,  and  Courtrai ;  and  while  at  the  present 
moment  it  numbers  no  less  than  six  hundred  pupils,  not  a 
few  of  the  leading  architects  and  artists  of  Belgium  acknow- 
ledge the  "  Lucas  school  "  as  their  Alma  Mater. 

No  wonder  then  that  the  school  committee  desired  to 
keep  their  first  little  jubilee,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
their  foundation,  with  all  due  solemnity;  and  that,  in  addition 
to  other  festivities,  sacred  as  well  as  secular,  they  determined 
to  inaugurate  at  Ghent  an  exhibition  of  architectural  plans, 
pictures,  tapestries,  jewellery,  &c.,  and  various  other  objets 
d'art,  designed  and  executed  by  present  or  former  pupils  of 
the  "  Lucas  school." 

This  determination  was  carried  into  effect,  and  the 
exhibition  was  opened  on  the  23rd  of  August  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ghent,  in  the  presence  .of  several  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
and  others  whose  names  are  well  known  in  literary  and  art 
circles.  Before,  however,  paying  a  visit  to  the  Palais  de 
VTJniversite,  the  local  of  the  exhibition,  we  would  beg  our 
readers  to  accompany  us  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Mechlin,  where,  on  the  8th  of  September,  the  Belgian 
International  Catholic  Congress  held  its  first  sitting. 

Religious  art  was  one  of  the  topics  discussed  by  this 
assembly,  and  among  those  who  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  debate  were  Baron  Bethune  himself,  Monsieur  Jules 
Helbig,  editor  of  the  Revue  de  I' Art  Chretien,  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Committee  of  the  Liege  school,  Friar 
Mares,  Director  of  the  school  at  Brussels,  Canon  Beusens, 
Vice-President  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Luke ; 
Monsieur  J.  Janssens,  and  others  more  or  less  intimately 
connected  with  the  institution  we  are  now  considering. 

The  opinions  expressed  by  these  gentlemen  will,  therefore, 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  principles  with  which  the  directors  of 
the  schools  of  St.  Luke  seek  to  imbue  their  pupils;  and  thus, 
we  take  it,  the  present  is  a  favourable  opportunity  for  learning 
something  of  the  progress  which  ecclesiastical  art  has  made 
in  Belgium,  and  of  the  channel  into  which  it  is  being 
directed  by  the  "  Lucas  school"  and  its  sympathizers. 
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With  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  the  above  questions,we 
propose  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  the  resolutions  relative  to 
art  adopted  by  the  Mechlin  Congress,  as  well  as  some  account 
of  one  or  two  incidents  in  the  debate ;  and  we  shall  after- 
wards, by  way  of  illustration,  take  a  rapid  glance  at  several 
of  the  art  treasures  lately  exhibited  at  Ghent. 

M.  J.  JANSSENS'  Report  on  the  Rehabilitation  of  Christian 

Art. 

The  following  is  the  gist,  in  its  modified  form,  of  the 
report  presented  by  M.  J.  Janssens  as  to  the  best  means  to 
be  employed  for  the  rehabilitation  of  religious  painting,  and 
which,  after  considerable  discussion,  was  finally  adopted  : — 

"  Thexjbmmittee  (Section  V..  Sub-section  B),  recognising  the 
fact  thafr  painting  has  an  important  mission  to  fulfil,  are  of 
opinion  that,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  accomplish  this  end,  two 
things  are  necessary  : 

11  I. — A  SUITABLE  EDUCATION  FOE  YOUNG  ARTISTS. 

"  II. — THE  LIBERAL  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  RELIGIOUS  ART. 

"I.  EDUCATION. — {a)  An  education  otherwise  than  that  afforded 
by  the  official  academies,  irremediably  stained  as  they  are  by 
paganism  and  materialism,  is  indispensable  for  the  young  artist 
who  desires  to  consecrate  his  talent  to  the  service  of  the  Church. 

"  (6)  The  Schools  of  St.  Luke,  which  base  their  system  of 
instruction  on  the  traditions  of  the  middle  ages,  and  on  true 
principles  of  Christian  morality,  are  eminently  adapted  for  such  a 
purpose. 

"  (c)  The  student  of  religious  arfe  will,  therefore,  do  well  to 
commence  his  education  in  one  or  other  of  these  establishments. 

"  (d)  Having  finished  his  course  of  studies  there,  and  become 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  his  profession,  he  should 
next  enter  the  atelier  of  some  conscientious  master,  deeply  imbued 
with  Christian  principles,  and,  by  working  in  his  studio,  with  him 
and  for  him,  thereby  complete  his  own  artistic  education. 

**  (0)  While  never  for  an  instant  losing  sight  of  the  end  of  his 
vocation,  which  is  to  glorify  God  by  his  art,  the  Christian  artist 
should  neglect  no  means  for  the  perfecting  of  its  expression.  On 
this  condition  only  can  he  hope  to', succeed. 

"  (/)  In  working  from  nature,  which  is  altogether  indispen- 
sable, the  study  of  the  nude  should  be  limited  to  strict  necessity. 

"  II.  PATRONAGE. — (a)  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished,  that  persons 
in  a  position  to  do  so,  should  consecrate  a  portion  of  their  super- 
fluous expenditure  to  the  encouragement  of  religious  art. 

"  (6)   It   is   much   to   be   desired,   that   the   sacred    pieture 
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should  again  find  its  place  in  the  drawing-rooms  of   Catholic 
households. 

"  (c)  In  order  to  overcome  the  indifference  of  those  Catholics 
whose  social  status  renders  them  in  a  position  to  hestow  their 
patronage  on  Christian  artists,  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish 
these  latter  with  the  means  of  making  their  works  'known  and 
appreciated,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  organize 
special  exhibitions  of  religious  paintings.  This  is  all  the  more 
urgently  needed,  seeing  that  the  modern  salon  has,  unhappily, 
ceased  to  be  a  proper  place  for  the  exhibition  of  sacred  pictures. 
The  committee,  therefore,  expresses  the  hope  of  seeing  the  project 
realized." 

DOM  JANSSENS'  Report  on  the  Teaching  of  Art. 
The  following  resolutions,  proposed  by  Dom  Laurent 
Janssens,  O.S.B.,  of  St.  Benedict's  Abbey,  Maredrous,  and, 
after  some  slight  modification,  adopted  by  the  Committee, 
breathe  a  largeness  of  spirit  and  breadth  of  view  truly  admir- 
able, and  are  equally  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  our 
own  country  as  to  those  of  Belgium.  We  give  them  in 
extenso : — 

"  1.  Seeing  that  it  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  education  to 
form  the  mind  to  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  no  less  than 
to  that  of  the  good  and  the  true  ;  and  seeing,  moreover,  that  the 
expression  of  the  beautiful  is  to  be  found  no  less  in  art  than  in 
literature,  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  artistic  training  should 
occupy  a  large  place  in  our  educational  system. 

"  2.  This  forming  of  the  mind  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  consists  not  so  much  in  the  acquisition  of  a  practical 
knowledge  of  any  one  of  the  fine  arts  in  particular,  as  in  the 
general  study  of  the  esthetique  and  of  the  history  of  art. 

"  3.  Nevertheless,  no  unimportant  place  should  be  allotted  to 
the  especial  study  of  national  and  Christian  art. 

"  4.  A  short  comprehensive  school  manual  conceived  in  this 
spirit  would  be  calculated  to  render  immense  service  in  our 
educational  establishments. 

"  5.  The  future  of  religious  arc  being,  for  the  most,  part  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  the  artistic  formation  of  clerical  students  is  a 
matter  of  very  grave  moment.  In  order  to  bring  forth  serious 
results  it  should  begin  in  the  petit  seminaire. 

"6.  Eeligious  art  being  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  most 
noble  and  the  most  difficult  form  which  art  can  assume,  it  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  all  academies,  conservatories,  and  public  schools 
of  art,  would  take  good  care  to  imbue  their  pupils  with  a  solid 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  this  important  subject. 

"  Secular  art  could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  gainer  thereby." 
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CANON  EEUSEN'S  Report  on  Sacred  Statuary. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  visited  Belgium,  will 
doubtless  learn  with  satisfaction  the  purport  of  Canon 
Keusen's  resolutions  concerning  sacred  statuary.  In 
England,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  Canon's  report  would 
happily  not  have  the  same  applicability ;  but  so  far  as  regards 
his  own  country,  certainly,  his  observations  are  not  one 
whit  exaggerated.  "  In  our  days,"  he  says,  "  religious 
statuary  often  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  no  un- 
common occurrence  to  meet  with  images  conceived  in  a 
spirit  which  little  befits  their  sacred  character  and  that 
respect  which  is  due  to  holy  things ;  nay,  by  times  in 
manifest  contradiction  to  Christian  dogma.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  the  highest  importance  to  put  an  end  to  this  intolerable 
abuse.  An  implacable  war  should  be  waged  against  such 
unhealthy  productions,  and  henceforth,  no  images  or  pictures 
should  be  bought  or  distributed,  save  those  which  are 
approved  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese." 

M.  JULES  HELBIG'S  Report  on  the  Polychromy  of  Churches. 

Mr.  Helbig's  observations  on  the  polychromy  of  sacred 
buildings  are  not  only  so  interesting,  but  contain  such  sound 
practical  advice  on  the  subject,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
quote  them  in  full: — "An  architect  and  archaeologist  of 
known  repute,"  observes  the  learned  editor  of  the  Revue 
de  I' Art  Chretien,  "  once  made  the  remark,  and  very  justly, 
that  every  kind  of  architecture  was  enhanced  by  painting  ; 
or  rather,  to  speak  more  accurately,  by  the  harmony 
produced  by  an  assemblage  of  colour,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
thereby  the  better  able  to  bestow  on  marble,  stone,  and 
plaster,  a  value  independent  of  plastic  form." 1 

Nearly  half  a  century  earlier,  another  French  savant,  after 
studying  the  religious  edifices  of  his  country,  gave  vent  to 
the  following  opinion: — "It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  "justly 
to  appreciate  monuments  of  the  middle  ages ;  we  can 
'  form  but  a  very  poor  and  false  idea  of  those  grand  archi- 
tectural and  sculptural  creations,  if  we  do  not  picture 

1  Viollet-le-Duc,  Ptintures  muraks  dn  Chapelle  de  Notre  Dame  de  1'aris. 
A.  Moul,  1870. 
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them  to  ourselves  as  all  glowing  with  gold  and  colour."1 
And  the  accuracy  of  these  remarks,  continues  M.  Helbig, 
is  borne  out  by  all  those  who  in  other  countries  of  Europe 
have  made  a  study,  whether  from  a  practical  or  from  an 
historical  point  of  view,  of  the  monuments  of  Catholic 
worship  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  the  epoch  of  the 
Renaissance ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  thorough  and  conscientious 
study  of  those  monuments,  neglected,  alas  !  for  centuries  :  it 
is  only  by  gathering  up  again  the  threads  of  the  traditions 
to  which  they  owe  their  origin,  that  we  can  ever  hope  to 
restore  their  pristine  beauty  and  splendour.  This,  indeed, 
has  already  bsen  acknowledged,  as  witness  the  revival  of 
glass  painting,  of  mosaic  work,  of  ceramics  (encaustic  tiles, 
&c.),  and  of  various  other  handicrafts  which  adorned  the 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  study  of  which,  in 
these  latter  times,  is  once  more  being  pursued  with  diligence 
and  care.  M.  Helbig  brings  his  report  to  a  close  with  the 
two  following  resolutions  :— 

"  1.  There  are,  then,  exactly  the  same  grounds  for  encouraging 
the  polychromy  of  churches  as  for  favouring  the  staining  of  glass, 
or  the  working  of  gold  or  iron,  or  the  manufacture  of  encaustic 
tiles,  according  to  mediaeval  processes  ;  or,  in  a  word,  the  revival 
of  any  other  decorative  art  which  serves  to  enhance  the  splendour 
of  our  religious,  and  even  of  our  civic,  edifices. 

"  2.  The  polychromic  decoration  of  churches  (the  same  thing, 
of  course,  applies  to  all  other  buildings)  should  be  carried  out 
according  to  certain  fixed  principles. 

"  (a)  The  work  of  the  decorative  artist  should  always  be  sub- 
servient to  that  of  the  architect.  So  far  from  seeking  to  obtain 
independent  effects,  his  first  care  should  be  to  accentuate  the 
ossature  of  the  edifice,  to  bring  into  relief  the  leading  lines  of  the 
construction,  and  as  a  general  rule  he  should  endeavour  to 
embellish  with  a  special  richness  of  colour  those  portions  of  the 
building  which  are  especially  rich  in  ornamental  sculpture. 

"  (6)  In  a  church,  the  interior  of  which  is  entirely  covered  with 
painted  decoration,  the  statuary  in  like  manner  should  be  coloured 
also. 

"  (c)  The  artist  should  avail  himself  of  flat  surfaces  for  the 
development  of  historical  or  legendary  compositions.  In 
churches,  such  pictures  should  not  be  considered  as  merely  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  decoration,  and  as  having  no 

1  ViteL  Rapport  aa  Ministre  de  VInterieure,  1831,  page  85. 
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other  end  in  view  than  the  satisfaction  of  the  exigencies  of  art ; 
for  their  primary  object  is  to  aid  in  the  edification  and  instruction 
of  the  faithful.  In  compositions  into  which  the  human  figure  is 
introduced,  the  artist  should  avoid  depth  of  grouping  and  a 
succession  of  planes  ;  nor  should  he  make  the  figures  in  the  back- 
ground to  diminish  in  size,  such  diminutions  being  nothing  more 
or  less  than  figures  placed  in  perspective ;  and  lastly,  he  should 
always  bear  in  mind,  that  where  the  architect  has  established  a 
solid  surface,  it  does  not  enter  into  the  province  of  the  artist  to 
destroy  it  by  his  illusions  in  perspective. 

"  (d)  The  artist,  moreover,  should  conform  his  scheme  of  colour, 
the  drawing  of  his  figures,  and  the  ornamental  elements  of  his 
design,  to  the  style  of  the  building  which  it  is  his  mission  to  adorn, 
the  object  of  his  labour  being  to  make  his  coloured  decoration 
harmonize  in  as  perfect  a  manner  as  possible  with  the  architecture. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  a  building  of  the  fifteenth  century,  he 
should  never  adopt  a  system  of  colouring  applicable  only  to  an 
edifice  of  the  twelfth. 

"  (0)  In  the  polychromy  of  churches,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
whole  surface  should  be  covered  with  paint.  Materials  which 
have  a  suitable  natural  colour  of  their  own,  such  as  marbles, 
coloured  stones,  mosaics,  various  kinds  of  wood,  and  so  forth,  may 
well  take  their  place  in  the  scheme  of  decoration.  So  long  as  a 
pleasing  effect  is  produced,  and  consequently,  the  general  harmony 
of  tone  is  respected,  it  matters  little  what  are  the  means  the  artist 
has  availed  himself  of  to  obtain  it,  provided  indeed  that  his 
colours  are  durable." 

Two  other  reports  were  presented  by  M.  Helbig,  in 
the  first  of  which  he  draws  attention  to  the  importance  of 
symbolism  as  a  decorative  element,  both  on  account  of  its 
antiquity  and  of  its  traditional  character.  The  symbolism 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  he  points  out,  takes  us  back  to  the 
days  of  the  early  Church,  to  the  time  when  the  Christians  of 
Borne  used  to  meet  together  for  worship  secretly  in  the 
Catacombs ;  and  from  that  period,  certainly  till  the  twelfth 
century,  if  not  till  a  still  later  date,  the  traditional  symbolical 
forms  were  maintained  intact.  While  the  tabernacle  and 
sanctuary,  he  goes  on  to  say,  naturally  form  the  focus  where 
the  splendour  and  richness  of  ,this  symbolical  decoration 
should  culminate,  the  other  parts  of  the  church  in  like 
manner — the  baptistery,  the  nave,  the  transepts, and  so  forth — • 
should  each  of  them  receive  a  suitable  symbolical  decoration, 
inspired  by  the  uses  to  which  these  several  portions  are 
allotted. 

VOL.  XIII.  K 
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In  his  last  report,  M.  Helbig  treats  of  the  orientation  of 
churches;  he  enlarges  on  the  antiquity  and  symbolical  beauty 
of  this  manner  of  building,  and  deplores  the  non-observance 
in  these  latter  days  of  a  practice  which  dates  back  to  the 
very  first  centuries  of  the  Church,  and  which  was  observed 
throughout  the  whole  of  tbe  middle  ages,  and  during  the 
Eenaissance.  ''Indeed,"  he  continues,  ''jit  is  no$  more  than  a 
century  ago  since  this  beautiful  custom  fell  into  disuse ;  and 
yet,  nowadays,  the  vast  majority  of  the  laity,  and  even  some 
of  the  clergy,  are  totally  ignorant  of  its  signification.  It  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  wherever  the  nature  of  the  site 
permits,  the  ancient  orientation  of  churches  should  be  duly 
observed." 

No  remarks  of  ours  are  needed  to  elucidate  the  foregoing 
resolutions.  They  speak  for  themselves,  and  clearly  indicate 
the  direction  in  which  the  tide  is  flowing  in  Belgium.  That 
there  is,  however,  a  certain  undercurrent  of  opinion  in  a 
somewhat  different  direction — a  tendency  in  some  quarters 
to  less  rigidity,  to  less  austerity,  to  greater  breadth  of  view, 
in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  art — whether  for  good  or  ill,  we  do 
not  venture  to  say — is  made  apparent  by  more  than  one 
speech  delivered  during  the  sitting  of  the  Congress. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  a  certain  M.  Delmer  criticized 
the  very  general  custom  now  prevalent  in  Belgium — of 
making  religious  statues  according  to  models  inspired  by 
Gothic  traditions ;  and  no  less  zealous  a  mediae valist  than 
M.  Jules  Helbig  acknowledged  that  artists  were  sometimes 
liable  to  fall  into  errors  and  exaggerations  in  that  regard ; 
while  in  the  course  of  some  remarks,  a  few  days  after,  on 
Friday,  September  llth,  the  Rev.  Father  Bertier,  Kector  of 
the  University  of  Fribourg,  after  commending  the  marvellous 
works  of  Fra  Angel ico,  of  which  it  seems  he  has  made  an 
especial  study,  reminded  his  hearers,  that  the  ideal  types 
of  the  middle  ages  were  by  no  means  those  thin  emaciated 
figures  which  were  sometimes  represented  as  the  true  types 
of  mediaeval  art.  Later  on  in  the  debate,  on  the  same  day, 
an  incident  took  place,  about  which  we  should  like  to  know 
more  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  newspaper  reports  are  some- 
what meagre. 
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M.  L.  Delmer — the  same  gentleman  who  on  Wednesday 
had  objected  to  Gothic  statuary — opposed  to  the  teaching 
of  the  schools  of  St.  Luke,  which  to  his  thinking  was 
too  exclusive,  that  of  certain  modern  artists,  such,  he  said, 
as  M.  Jef  Lambeau,  of  whose  last  work  especially,  a 
cartoon  entitled  "  Les  Passions  humaines,"  he  spoke  in  very 
high  praise,  and  represented  as  having  a  religious  tendency 
(ay ant  des  tendances  religieuses) . 

This  assertion  was  energetically  repudiated  by  Messrs. 
Helbig  and  Janssens,  the  latter  of  whom  pointed  out,  with 
indignation,  the  blasphemous  and  immoral  side  of  the  picture, 
though  he  discriminated  between  the  intentions  of  the  artist 
and  the  effect  which  his  work  was  calculated  to  produce. 
Canon  Eeusens,  the  President,  was  of  opinion  that  M.  Delmer 
should  not  continue  in  this  sense.  In  an  assembly,  essentially 
Catholic,  he  said,  such  apologies  were  out  of  place  ;  and  if  he 
persisted  in  doing  so,  he  would  be  forced  to  withdraw  his 
right  to  address  the  Congress.  M.  Delmer,  however,  refused 
to  comply  with  the  President's  suggestion,  and,  complaining 
that  the  debate  was  being  strangled,  left  the  assembly.  And 
we  too  will  take  our  departure,  and  return  to  Ghent. 

The  site  of  the  Lucas  school  is  a  quiet  and  secluded 
spot,  on  a  picturesque  reach  of  one  of  the  twin  rivers 
which  wend  their  way  through  the  capital  of  East  Flanders. 
On  the  opposite  bank,  and  immediately  facing  the  school, 
stands  one  of  its  chef  d'oeuvres,  the  convent  and  chapel 
of  the  Ladies  of  Perpetual  Adoration :  a  perfect  gem, 
all  glowing  with  gold,  and  colour,  and  mellow  light.  But  to 
continue  our  theme.  In  the  studios  of  this  art  nursery  were 
arranged  all  the  traveaux  d' etudes  des  cours  divers,  executed 
in  the  various  Lucas  schools  since  their  foundation. 
Architectural  drawings,  plans,  and  elevations  innumerable  ; 
designs  not  only  for  the  construction  and  adornment  of 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  but  for  country  houses,  town  halls, 
civic  edifices,  &c.,  one  and  all  conceived  in  the  local  Gothic 
style  of  Flanders.  Many  of  them  are  of  great  merit ;  and, 
from  a  professional  point  of  view,  this  collection  was  probably 
not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  exhibition.  Time, 
however,  presses,  and,  for  amateurs,  the  more  ripe  efforts 
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exhibited  in  the  Palais  de  I'Universite  are  better  deserving 
of  attention. 

Here  were  ranged,  in  rich  profusion,  specimens  of  the 
goldsmith's  art,  monstrances,  reliquaries,  crucifixes,  chalices, 
and  so  forth — to  say  nothing  of  more  delicately  worked  articles 
of  jewellery,  such  as  rings,  pectoral  crosses,  bracelets,  &c., 
all  glistening  with  enamel  and  precious  stones ;  costly 
hangings,  tapestries,  embroideries,  and  textile  [fabrics,  deli- 
cately tinted  some  of  them,  and  woven  with  gold  and  silver 
threads,  and  some  gorgeous,  of  rich  and  mellow  hue ; 
oak  furniture  of  curious  workmanship,  cunningly  wrought 
with  the  representations  of  men,  and  beasts,  and  creeping 
things,  and  all  the  rich  variety  of  vegetable  life.  But 
what  most  strikes  the  visitor  on  entering  the  salon  are 
the  pictures  and  statues.  They  it  is  which  claim  our  chief 
attention. 

With  reference  to  the  other  objects,  many  of  which  are 
really  very  beautiful  both  in  design  and  execution,  we  would 
make  two  observations :  that  almost  in  every  case,  the 
general  idea,  the  scheme,  so  to  speak,  of  ornamentation,  is 
more  or  less  architectural ;  and  that  when  the  motive  is 
drawn  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  laws  of  natural 
growth  are  only  too  often  disregarded;  and  that  too  when, 
by  the  exercise  of  a  very  little  ingenuity,  such  deviations 
might  be  easily  avoided. 

The  school  of  St.  Luke,  if  its  jubilee  exhibition  affords 
any  criterion,  so  far  as  concerns  painting  and  statuary,  would 
seem,  broadly  speaking,  to  be  the  mother  of  a  threefold 
offspring,  the  first  of  which  is  represented  at  the  Palais  de 
I'Universite  by  the  highly-finished  and  miniature-like  pro- 
ductions of  Messrs.  Anthony  and  Janssens ;  the  second  by 
those  stiff  and  conventional  types,  so  characteristic  of  the 
works  of  the  Baron  Bethune  and  his  followers ;  and  the  third 
by  M.  Jules  Helbig's  marvellous  triptych,  fascinating  alike 
by  reason  of  the  charm  of  its  grouping  and  the  captivating 
beauty  of  its  colour,  repellent  in  its  exaggerated  expression, 
its  excessive  naivete,  and  the  archaic  laideur  of  its  form. 
In  conclusion,  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  description  of  one 
or  two  examples  selected  from  each  of  the  above  categories, 
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There  is  a  wondrous  attraction,  even  when  regarded  from 
a  purely  temporal  point  of  view,  about  the  lives  of  the  saints. 
The  legend  of  yon  pale  champion  of  Holy  Church,  whose 
rude  image,  decked  out  with  tinsel  and  paper  flowers,  and 
lurid  with  flaring  tapers,  looks  down  from  its  dusty  niche,  in 
some  obscure  country  church  in  Flanders  or  Brabant,  is  far 
more  enthralling  than  the  life's  story  of  many  an  earthly 
hero.     Long  since  forgotten  by  the  wise  and  prudent  of  this 
world,  his  memory  is  still  fresh  and  green  in  the  hearts  of 
the  simple  peasant  folk,  among  whose  forefathers  he  lived, 
and  loved,  and  laboured,  a  thousand  years  ago.     They  still 
bring  their  joys  and  sorrows  to  his  sympathetic  ear,  and 
offer   up   their   tears   and   vows   before   his   rustic    shrine. 
The  thorny  path  by  which,  perchance,  he  found  his  way 
to  God  ;  the  loss  of  fortune  or  health,  or,  maybe,  of  love ;  the 
mighty  actions  of  his  glorious  career ;  how  bold  he  was  to 
battle  for  the  right ;  'and  yet  withal,  how  sweet  and  gentle  ; 
his  marvellous  charity  to  the  poor ;   his  tenderness  to  the 
suffering  and  the  sick,  anon  sharing  his  last  crust  with  some 
needy  beggar,  anon  embracing  some  hideous  leper  from  whom 
all   others  shrink   with  fear  and   loathing ;  and  sometimes 
tales  of  mystery  are  woven  in  the  narrative,  like  threads  of 
gold.     In  ministering  to  the  beggar's  wants,  he  has  enter- 
tained an  angel  unawares,  and  the  wretched  leper  is  made 
whole  by  the  saint's  kiss,  or  turns  out  to  be  his  Lord  and 
Master ;  and,  lastly,  the  final  scene,  the  crowning  action  of 
his  life,  by  which  he  wins  the  palm  of  martyrdom.     Here 
are  the  elements  of  a  story  replete  with  poetry  and  mystic 
meaning,  and  at  the  same  time  far  more  thrilling  than  many 
of  the  most  vaunted  romances  of  our  best  authors.     Such  is 
the  legend  of  Godelieve  de   Ghistelles,  whose   very  name, 
perhaps,  is  hardly  known  save  to  her  Flemish  kinsfolk — the 
beautiful  maiden  whose  pathetic  story  M.  Joseph  Janssens 
indicates  for  us  in  the  altar-piece  of  the  little  Beguinage  at 
Ghent,  lately  exhibited  at  the  Palais  de  I'Universite. 

St.  Godelieve  was  born,  we  are  told  in  the  lessons  of  her 
office,  sometime  during  the  eleventh  century,  at  a  place 
called  Londifort,  in  the  county  of  Boulogne.  The  daughter 
of  rich  and  noble  parents,  of  great  beauty,  and  as  virtuous  as 
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she  was  fair,  there  was  no  lack  of  suitors  for  her  hand, which 
was  at  length  bestowed  on  a  certain  noble  Fleming  named 
Bertulph.  But  the  marriage  was  never  consummated.  On 
the  very  day  of  the  wedding,  maddened,  it  would  seem,  by 
jealousy  and  unfounded  suspicion,  stirred  up  by  his  mother, 
Bertulph,  with  bitter  speech  and  cruel  threats,  thrust  his 
fair  bride  from  him.  We  will  not  pause  to  tell  of  his  pitiless 
conduct];  of  the  indignities  he  heaped  upon  her  :  suffice  it  to 
say  that  Godelieve  bore  them  all  with  unexampled  meekness. 
No  murmur  escaped  her  lips  ;  nay,  more,  never  for  an  instant 
wavering  in  her  love  and  fidelity  to  her  husband,  she  even 
exhorted  others,  who  had  felt  the  weight  of  the  tyrant's  arm, 
to  bear  their  burdens  patiently.  Her  days  were  spent  in 
spinning,  that  she  might  have  the  wherewithal  to  clothe  the 
poor,  with  whom  she  always  shared  the  meagre  portion  of 
bread  allowed  for  her  daily  sustenance ;  while  every  night 
she  besought  the  Lord,  with  copious  floods  of  tears,  that  in 
His  mercy  He  would  vouchsafe  to  open  the  eyes  of  her 
husband.  Although  she  had  become  an  object  of  scorn  and 
hatred  to  Bertulph,  her  husband,  she  still,  in  the  words  of 
her  office,  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Christ  her  spouse,  and 
already  rumour  said  that  God  had  been  pleased  to  work 
more  than  one  miracle  at  her  hands.  But,  nevertheless,  the 
dasire  of  her  heart  was  not  granted.  Bertulph  continued 
obdurate,  arid  tims,  instead  of  softening,  as  it  sometimes 
does,  only  increased  his  enmity.  At  length,  driven  to  an 
ungovernable  pitch  of  fury,  he  determined  to  rid  himself  of 
his  unhappy  wife.  One  stormy  evening  she  was  seized  by 
two  of  his  creatures,"  half  strangled,  and  thrown  into  a  well 
of  putrid  water.  Then  they  brought  her  dead  body  back, 
and  laid  it  on  her  bed,  in  order  that  it  might  appear  that 
she  had  met  her  end  naturally.  At  length  the  time  arrived 
for  Godelieve's  vindication.  Living,  she  had  been  naught 
but  Bertulph's  despised  and  rejected  wife ;  dead,  she  was 
proclaimed  a  saint.  The  very  blood  which  oozed  from  her 
wounds,  white  as  the  driven  snow,  bore  witness  to  her 
virginal  innocence  ;  the  fetid  water  in  which  her  pure 
body  had  been  immersed,  now  sweet  and  limpid  as  the 
mountain  rill,  gave  like  testimony.  But,  greater  wonder 
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still,  Bertulph  himself,  driven  on,  perhaps,  by  the  flood  of 
popular  enthusiasm,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  his 
sainted  wife.  Suddenly  his  heart  was  touched ;  at  last  he 
saw  things  in  their  true  light ;  he  knelt  down,  and,  in  an 
agony  of  bitter  grief,  burst  into  tears.  He  went  to  her 
tomb,  as  it  was  rumoured  from  mouth  to  mouth,  a  raging 
wolf;  but  he  came  away  a  most  gentle  lamb.  And  the 
change  was  permanent ;  shortly  afterwards  Bertulph  retired 
to  a  monastery,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
pious  works,  and  in  doing  penance  for  his  great  crimes. 
Thus,  that  which  all  her  prayers  and  tears  had  never  been 
able  to  wrest  from  heaven  during  life,  in  death  she  at  length 
obtained — her  husband's  conversion. 

M-  0  anssens  depicts  his  heroine  as  standing  in  a  beautiful 
garden  or  orchard,  the  fresh  green  turf  of  which  is  starred 
all  over  with  flowers  of  varying  hue.  The  saint  is  attired 
in  a  robe  of  creamy  white,  over  which  she  wears  a  short, 
close-fitting  tunic  of  ermine,  girded  with  a  slender  cord 
of  crimson  and  orange,  and  surmounted  by  a  long  pale 
blue  cloak  or  mantle,  thrown  back  over  her  shoulders. 
Her  head,  slightly  raised,  displaying  a  countenance  of 
marvellous  beauty  and  purity  of  expression,  is  surrounded 
with  an  auriole  of  burnished  gold,  while  her  long  raven  tresses 
hang  in  rich  profusion  down  to  her  waist.  Two  angels  in 
the  form  of  fair-haired  children,  supporting  in  one  hand  a 
rich  arras  of  deep  crimson,  woven  with  threads  of  gold, 
and  in  the  other  a  jewelled  diadem,  with  which  they  are 
about  to  crown  the  martyr,  form  the  background  of  the 
scene.  A  very  remarkable  feature  is  the  gilded  cloud  which 
appears  above  the  head  of  St.  Godelieve,  from  which  there 
issues  a  shower  of  scintillating  rays,  like  drops  of  liquid  gold. 
On  either  side  the  arras,  beyond  the  garden,  are  the  trees  of 
a  distant  wood,  through  the  leaves  and  branches  of  which 
the  setting  sun  pours  its  ruddy  light.  Two  men  on  the  right 
engaged  in  hanging  an  unresisting  girl,  and  on  the  left  in 
immersing  her  lifeless  body  in  a  pool  of  water,  would  seem 
to  recall  the  details  of  the  saint's  martyrdom.  What  more 
shall  we  say?  No  words  of  ours  can  give  an  adequate 
description  of  this  most  fascinating  chef  (Vmuvre.  Alike 
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charming  in  colour  and  design,  and  profoundly  animated  as 
it  is  with  a  spirit  of  devout  reverence  and  mystic  piety,  it 
would  seem  to  breathe  out  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  middle 
ages  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  entirely  free  from  the 
archaic  gaucherie  of  mediaeval  execution. 

The  picture,  however,  which  to  our  mind  bears  off  the 
palm  of  merit,  is  undoubtedly  M.  Anthony's  beautiful  sketch 
of  his  triptych  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Barbara,  in  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame,  at  Antwerp.  We  speak  of  it  as  a  sketch,  but 
it  would  be  more  accurate  to  call  itfa  facsimile  in  miniature  ; 
for  it  is  a  highly  finished  oil-painting,  executed  in  a  delicate 
and  miniature-like  style. 

In  the  central  panel  stands  the  heroine  of  his  story, 
arrayed  in  a  richly  embroidered  robe  of  gold  and  black,  over 
which  is  thrown  a  mantle  of  pale  blue,  lined  with  pink.  In 
one  hand  she  holds  a  sword,  in  token  of  her  martyrdom  ;  and 
i  i  the  other  a  small  tower,  emblematic  of  the  fortress  in 
which  she  was  immured  by  her  father.  Her  yellow  hair, 
crowned  with  a  jewelled  diadem,  hangs  negligently  over  her 
shoulders ;  a  collar  and  brooch  of  glistening  gems,  gleam  on 
her  fair  white  neck ;  while  a  rich  arras  of  crimson,  glowing 
with  gold,  forms  a  most  appropriate  background,  and 
lends  warmth  and  lustre  to  the  scene.  In  the  first 
panel  on  the  left,  the  saint  is  depicted  seated,  and 
with  a  book  upon  her  knees,  but  not  reading.  She  is 
listening  to  the  discourse  of  an  aged  white-bsarded  man, 
who,  with  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  seems  to  be  expounding  to 
her  some  mystery  of  the  faith.  Through  the  open  window, 
in  the  distance,  across  a  green  meadow,  a  throng  of  workmen 
are  seen  busily  engaged  on  some  scaffolding  surrounding  a 
lofty  tower.  They  are  constructing  that  third  window  in 
honour  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  which  legend  tells  us  was  the 
primary  cause  of  Barbara's  martyrdom. 

The  corresponding  panel  on  the  right  recounts  the  tale 
of  the  heroic  maiden's  death.  In  a  kneeling  posture,  she 
slightly  bends  her  neck;  her  long  tresses  stream  down  on 
either  side  in  wild  confusion,  thrust  forward  so  as  not  to 
impede  the  executioner  in  his  cruel  task,  who,  in  the  person 
of  Dioscorus,  her  own  father,  is  in  the  very  act  of  raising  his 
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axe  to  deal  the  fatal  blow.  Hard  by,  on  a  raised  throne, 
beneath  a  canopy  of  state,  sits  the  governor,  Marcianus,  an 
expression  of  mingled  satisfaction  and  disgust  mantling  his 
fastidious  brow :  satisfaction,  that  the  self-willed  girl  is,  at 
length,  about  to  meet  with  condign  punishment ;  disgust,  at 
the  bloody  scene  in  which,  as  a  witness,  he  is  going  to  take 
part.  Of  the  two  end  panels,  that  on  the  left  contains  a 
representation  of  St.  Cordelia  and  St.  James,  while  on  the 
right  we  find  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Joseph. 

In  the  conception  of  this  beautiful  triptych,  the  artist 
would  seem  to  have  been  inspired  with  that  spirit  which 
animated  the  great  religious  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
At  one  and  the  same  time  he  offers  a  subject  for  spiritual 
contemplation  and  a  regal  feast  to  the  eye.  Nevertheless, 
we  are  bound  to  point  out  that,  in  the  expression  of  some  of 
the  faces — those  of  the  women  especially — there  are  certain 
indications  of  a  compliance  to  modern  ideas.  Their  beauty 
is,  perhaps,  of  a  somewhat  too  earthly  character  to  be 
altogether  acceptable  to  the  zealots  of  medisevalism.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  whole  picture  is  exquisitely  painted  ; 
the  colouring  is  rich,  even  to  luxuriance ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  lack  of  that  soft  mellow  bloom  about  it,  so  rest- 
giving  and  grateful  to  the  eye,  while  the  mise  en  scene  is 
enhanced  by  embroidered  costumes,  costly  hangings,  and 
the  sparkle  of  jewels  and  gold. 

Another  picture  by  the  same  artist,  "  La  Vierge  en 
Priere,"  is  equally  deserving  of  mention.  Our  Lady,  clad  in 
the  traditional  blue  and  white,  and  coifed  (if  we  may  use  the 
expression)  with  a  golden  nimbus,  is  seated  on  a  raised 
throne-like  chair  of  carved  oak,  within  a  niche  of  gilded  stone. 
Behind  her,  in  the  background,  is  an  arras  of  cloth  of  gold, 
thickly  studded  with  gems ;  while  on  a  lectern,  close  at  hand, 
lies  an  open  book,  from  the  illuminated  pages  of  which  she 
would  seem  to  have  been  reading.  Above  the  Gothic  arch 
which  spans  the  alcove,  a  band  of  charming  foliage  meets  the 
eye,  all  carved  in  stone,  intertwined  with  scroll  work,  bearing 
the  legend  "  Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,  Dominus  tecum ;"  and 
on  either  side, 'a  little  pointed  window,  through  the  mul- 
lioned  lights  of  which  appear  the  far-off  vistas  of  a  summer 
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landscape.  An  expression  of  ineffable  calm  mantles  the  face  of 
the  Madonna.  Her  whole  being  is  wrapt  in  contemplation, 
while  an  atmosphere  of  intense  peace  seems  to  permeate  the 
entire  scene.  The  drapery  is  soft  and  flowing,  and  the 
colours,  in  a  somewhat  low  key,  happily  blended  and  well 
chosen  ;  a  delicious  harmony  of  indigo  and  gold,  relieved  by 
the  glitter  of  precious  stones,  the  creamy  white  of  the  head 
gear,  the  delicate  gray  of  the  tunic,  which  just  peeps  out  from 
under  the  ample  folds  of  the  blue  mantle,  the  rich  brown  of 
the  oaken  throne,  and  two  short  hangings  of  blushing  crimson 
underneath  the  windows.  Though  not  to  be  compared  with 
St.  Barbara  for  richness  and  brilliancy,  "La  Vierge  en 
Priere  "  is  none  the  less,  in  its  own  way,  equally  beautiful, 
and  both  in  point  of  design  and  execution  does  equal  credit 
to  the  talented  artist  to  whom  they  owe  these  chef  d'oeuvres 
of  Gothic  art. 

Of  the  same  school  also  are  the  two  panels,  each  divided 
into  two  compartments,  by  Mr.  Gebr.  Janssens,  with  angels 
playing  musical  instruments,  after  the  style  of  Fra  Angellico. 
The  colouring  is  rich,  deep,  and  mellow,  and  the  drawing 
bold,  lifelike,  and  full  of  vigour.  Somewhat  more  con- 
ventional, and  perhaps  not  quite  so  pleasing  in  colour,  are 
three  other  panels,  by  Messrs.  Charles  and  Theodore  Janssens, 
from  the  ret  able  of  a  convent  at  Arseele. 

Midway  between  the  pictures  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed and  the  more  archaic  conceptions  of  the  Baron  Bethune 
and  M.  Jules  Helbig,  is  a  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Seraphin 
Seys.  Our  Lady,  crowned  with  a  richly  jewelled  diadem, 
is  enthroned  with  the  Divine  Infant  in  her  arms ;  a  nimbus 
of  gold  surrounds  the  head  of  each  figure,  while  an  arras  of 
some  costly  material  of  deep  brown  forms  a  background  to 
the  dais.  Here  also  we  have  a  verdant  carpet  of  turf  thickly 
sown  with  flowers.  The  colouring,  which  is  soft  and  pleas- 
ing, is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  different  tones  of  blue 
and  green.  The  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  melting  by  almost 
imperceptible  degrees  into  the  pale  hazy  green  of  the  distant 
landscape ;  while  the  folds  of  the  soft  peacock-blue  drapery 
mingle  with  the  fresh  green  of  the  flower-bespangled  turf. 
Mr.  Seys's  work  is,  doubtless,  of  considerable  merit;  but, 
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to  our  mind,  his  figures  are  too  stiff  and  woodeny  for  the 
picture  to  be  altogether  a  pleasing  one. 

We  next  come  to  the  richly  sculptured  retables  of  painted 
wood,  executed  from  the  designs  of  the  Baron  Bethune,  the 
founder  and  father,  not  only  of  the  Lucas  school,  but  of 
modern  Gothic  Art  in  Belgium.  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
great  architect's  quaint  conceptions  ;  of  his  crowds  of  saints 
with  pale  faces  and  gilded  locks,  arrayed  in  gaudy  clothing, 
chalky  blue,  vermilion,  and  emerald  green  ;  peering,  as  it 
seems,  by  thousands,  over  one  another's  shoulders,  out  of 
golden  niches,  bristling  with  crockets,  and  rich  in  all  the 
superfluous  ornament  of  the  later  middle  ages  ? 

The  Baron's  saints  are,  certainly,  conventionalized,  but 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  jar  on  one ;  nor  does  he  ever 
permit  his  love  of  the  quaintness  of  medievalisms  to  lead 
him  to  the  grotesque ;  his  figures  are  always  reverent.  The 
scheme  of  colouring  is,  it  is  true,  invariably  pronounced,  and, 
viewed  in  the  garish  light  of  the  university  hall,  might  be 
considered  harsh,  crude,  even  repulsive ;  but  it  should  be 
borne  in'mind  that  all  the  works  of  art  exhibited  at  Ghent 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  new,  and  that  these  retables  are 
not  designed  for  a  day  only,  but  to  last  for  centuries.  In  using 
such  decided  tints,  therefore,  the  Baron  may  well  have  taken 
into  account  the  paling  influence  of  time ;  nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  they  are  intended  to  be  placed  in  churches, 
to  be  bathed  in  the  mellow  light  which  filters  through 
stained  glass.  We  ourselves  have  seen  some  of  his  work 
under  these  their  normal  conditions,  and  can  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  ravishing  effect  of  his  bright  fresh  colouring. 
Take,  for  example,  the  charming  parish  church  of  Vif 
Capelle,  about  five  miles  from  Bruges.  Here  \te  have  a 
very  temple  of  colour.  Saints  gleam  through  the  richly 
tinted  glass ;  frescoes  shine  from  the  walls ;  the  stonework 
itself  luxuriates  in  brilliant  pigments;  the  very  pavement 
seems  to  blush  with  the  warm  glow  of  encaustic  tiles ;  while 
the  deep  mellow  brown  of  oaken  choir  stalls,  screens, 
confessionals,  and  so  forth,  lend  a  certain  dignity  and 
solemnity  to  the  scene.  Nevertheless,  the  figures  which 
crowd  the  reredos,  the  rood-loft,  the  pulpit,  &c.,  are  alike 
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arrayed  in  the  same  gaudy  apparel  which  characterized  so 
many  of  the  exhibits  at  Ghent.  And  yet,  somehow  or  other, 
these  brilliantly-attired  figures  do  not  seem  to  fly  out  at  one, 
and  scorch  the  eye-balls ;  they  are  in  no  way  offensive  to  the 
canons  of  good  taste.  The  whole  scheme  of  decoration  is 
set,  it  is  true,  in  a  high  key ;  but  the  general  impression, 
when  one  enters  the  church,  is,  that  the  whole  atmosphere  is 
permeated  by  a  perfect  harmony  of  colour. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  remarkable  picture  in  the 
exhibition — M.  Jules  Helbig's  triptych.  It  is  a  work  of 
considerable  size,  and  evidently  intended  to  form  the  reredos 
of  a  high  altar.  The  framework  is  of  gilded  wood,  of  a 
sufficiently  ordinary  pattern,  and  need  not  detain  us.  The 
central  panel,  which,  of  course,  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  altar,  is  divided  into  three  compartments — the  Miracle 
of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Last 
Supper.  The  hanging  doors,  or  wings,  are  divided  into  two 
compartments :  that  on  the  right  contains  the  Marriage 
Feast  of  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  our  Lord  conversing  with  the 
Woman  of  Samaria ;  that  on  the  left,  the  Supper  at  Emmaus, 
and  the  Conversion  of  St.  Thomas.  The  richly  diapered  gold 
background,  the  golden  aureoles,  the  judicious  grouping,  the 
brilliant  and  harmonious  scheme  of  colour,  give  a  certain 
charm  to  M.  Helbig's  picture,  which  draws,  which  capti- 
vates ;  but  this  marvellous  work  of  art — for  work  of  art  it 
undoubtedly  is — does  not  owe  its  power  of  enchantment 
alone  to  its  intrinsic  beauty.  Its  very  defects,  if  defects 
they  be,  enhance  its  fascination. 

"  If  we  would  paint  sacred  pictures  as  the  masters  of  the 
sixteenth  century  painted  them,"  observes  M.  Helbig,  in  one 
of  his  charming  essays,  "  their  sentiments,  their  aspirations, 
their  faith — in  a  word,  their  whole  interior  life,  must  be  ours. 
All  the  shackles  of  modern  art  must  be  burst  asunder ;  and  if 
perchance  anyone  should  be  tempted  to  abandon  himself  for 
a  moment  to  her  seductions,  let  him  but  call  to  mind  the 
last  national  exhibition  held  at  Ghent,  and  he  will  very  soon 
come  back  again  to  the  life  of  the  soul,  to  the  reality  of 
art." 
,  Had  the  learned  artist  himself  been  visiting  some  salon* 
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of  modern  paintings  at  the  time  when  he  conceived  his 
triptych?  We  almost  think  so.  His  aesthetic  sense  must 
have  received  a  severe  shock.  Those  thin,  shadowy, idealized 
forms,  those  faceless  expressions,  those  limbless  gestures, 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  the  outcome  of  his  soul's  revul- 
sion at  the  sight  of  some  ultrarealistic  monstrosity. 

F.  E.  GILLIAT  SMITH. 


FATHEK    EDMUND     O'KEILLY,     S.J.,     AND     HIS 
THEOLOGICAL   ESSAYS. 

IRISH  priests  who  date  back  their  college  course  not 
merely  beyond  Clarence  Mangan's  Twenty  Golden  Years 
Ago,  but  over  twice  that  period,  have  more  excuse  than  the 
ordinary  laudator  temporis  acti  se  puero  for  imagining  that 
the  Maynooth  College  of  their  day  was  exceptionally  great 
in  the  learning  and  ability  of  its  professorial  staff.  There 
were  giants  in  those  days,  whose  renown  has  survived  them — 
Dr.  O'Hanlon,  the  prefect  of  the  Dimboyne  establishment ; 
Dr.  Murray,  Mr.  Crolly — these  and  the  learned  president 
himself,  Dr.  Renehan,  and  (in  his  own  way,  most  dis- 
tinguished of  all)  the  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  the 
saintly  Dr.  Nicholas  Callan.  No  wonder  that  the  young 
student  who  had  any  trace  of  hero-worship  in  his  nature 
looked  up  to  these  men  as  almost  preternatural  beings,  whose 
lightest  word  was  precious. 

People's  ideas  of  what  constitutes  venerable  old  age  vary 
a  good  deal  with  their  own  age  ;  but,  as  a  fact,  it  so  hap- 
pened that,  at  the  period  referred  to,  Maynooth  was  allowed 
to  retain  the  services  of  her  professors  much  longer  than  has 
since  been  the  case.  The  present  Primate  of  Ireland,  and 
the  present  Primate  of  All  Ireland,  and  especially  the  present 
Bishop  of  Raphoe — Dr. Walsh,  Dr.  Logue,  and  Dr.O'Donncll — - 
were  taken  from  their  theological  chairs  at  what  might 
be  considered  the  beginning  only  of  brilliant  academical 
careers.  If  Maynooth  has  suffered  thereby,  the  Church  has 
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profited  in  other  ways.  But  we  are  not  sure,  indeed,  that 
students  do  not  gain  by  coming  under  the  sway  of  young 
professors  in  the  earnestness  and  vigour  of  their  first  fervour. 
In  the  Menologium  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  special  praise  is 
given  to  some  Fathers  who  taught  grammar  for  fifty  years;  but, 
perhaps,  it  may  have  been  all  the  better  for  the  progress  of 
his  youthful  pupils,  when  one  of  those  venerable  men  was  at 
last  called  to  his  reward.  However  this  maybe,  it  is  certain 
that  our  great  ecclesiastical  seminary  never  flourished  in  a 
higher  degree  of  efficiency  than  at  present,  though  the  last  of 
the  patriarchs  of  theology  may  be  said  to  have  passed  away 
with  Dr.  Murray,  and  with  him  much  of  that  peculiar 
prestige,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  attached  to  Maynooth 
when  our  century,  now  running  out  fast,  was  only  midway 
through. 

In  mentioning  some  of  the  names  of  which  the  Alma 
Mater  of  the  Irish  priesthood  is  proudest,  we  have  purposely 
kept  back  the  name  of  Dr.  O'Keilly,  as  he  was  called  in  those 
days  ;  and  we  have  done  so,  because  the  remainder  of  this 
paper  is  to  be  devoted  to  him.  He  certainly  would  not  be 
omitted  by  anyone  looking  back  to  that  period  of  the  history 
of  Maynooth  that  we  defined  in  our  opening  sentence.  For 
instance,  from  a  periodical  published  last  year  at  New 
Orleans,  we  take  the  following  scrap  :-— 

"  A  venerable  prelate,  who  has  ever  shown  a  kindly  interest 
in  The  Young  Collegian,  writes  to  ask  if  we  can  procure  for  him  a 
copy  of  Dr.  Neville's  reply  to  Gladstone's  Vaticanism.  '  I  should 
feel  [he  writes]  much  obliged  to  you  even  for  a  loan  of  it.  In 
The  Irish  Monthly  you  have,  no  |doubt,  read  Dr.  O'Eeilly's  reply. 
If  not,  I  earnestly  recommend  it  to  you.  The  theological  Trium- 
virate of  Maynooth  were  Drs.  O'Hanlon,  O'Eeilly,  and  Neville. 
We  shall  not  look  upon  their  like  again.'  ' 

Some  would  be  inclined  to  substitute  here  Crolly  or 
Murray  in  place  of  Neville.  The  late  Dean  of  Cork  was  a 
man  of  eminent  ability ;  but  his  career  as  professor  was  so 
short,  and  his  after  career  was  so  crowded  with  work  and 
interests  of  another  kind,  that  he  had  not  time  to  acquire 
that  profound  knowledge  which  would  alone  entitle  him 
to  be  put  on  a  par  with  the  veteran  Prefect  of  the 
Dunboyne  establishment,  who  had  been  his  master.  But 
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O'Hanlon,  O'Eeilly,  Murray,  and  Crolly,  were  all  born 
theologians,  and  they  were  students  of  theology  to  the  end. 
Dr.  O'Hanlon  left  nothing  behind  him  but  magni  nominis 
umbra.  Dr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Crolly  put  their  souls  into  their 
great  treatises,  De  Ecclesia  and  De  Justitia  et  Jure.  All  that 
remains  to  us  of  Father  O'Eeilly 's  theological  stores  is  a 
series  of  essays,  running  through  some  of  the  early  volumes 
of  The  Irish  Monthly,  to  which  he  gave  the  general  title 
of  The  Relations  of  the  Church  to  Society.  These  papers 
treated  of  revelation  and  the  natural  law;  of  the  nature 
and  office^of  the  Church  ;  of  the  Church's  executive  power  : 
of  the  clergy,  their  duties  as  advisers  and  instructors,  and, 
in  particular,  with  regard  to  the  law  of  elections  ;  the 
education  question,  Church  property,  Papal  Infallibility,  the 
obedience  due  to  the  Pope,  liberty  of  conscience,  marriage 
within  and  without  the  Church,  the  Church  and  politics,  and, 
finally,  the  Pope's  temporal  power. 

These  articles  attracted  the  notice  of  Cardinal  Newman, 
who,  in  his  famous  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Vatican  pamphlets,  quoting  one  of  the 
essays  from  The  Irish  Monthly,  calls  Father  O'Reilly  "  a 
great  authority,  and  one  of  the  first  theologians  of  the  day." 
Dr.  W-  G.  Ward,  so  long  the  learned  editor  of  The  Dublin 
Review,  remarked  on  the  same  occasion  that  "  it  was  a 
great  loss  to  the  Church  that  so  great  a  theologian  as 
Father  O'Reilly  had  published  so  little.  Whatever,"  he 
added,  "  is  written  by  so  able  and  so  solidly  learned  a  theolo- 
gian— one  so  docile  to  the  Church,  and  so  fixed  in  the  ancient 
theological  paths — cannot  but  be  of  signal  benefit  to  the 
Catholic  reader  in  these  anxious  and  perilous  times." 

This  series  of  theological  essays  was  fully  completed  a 
year  or  two  before  Father  O'Reilly's  death.  He  was  often 
urged  to  collect  them  into  a  volume,  and  had  consented  to 
do  so.  Many  bishops  and  priests  at  home  and  in  the  United 
States  have  made  the  same  request  since  his  death.  The 
latest  of  these  suggestions  may  be  quoted  : — 

"  LONGFORD,  September  3,  1890. 

"  MY  DEAR  FATHER  BUSSEI/L, — When  in  Birmingham,  at 
Cardinal  Newman's  funeral,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  your 
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Father  Walford,  S.J.  He  was,  as  you  may  be  aware,  a  great 
friend  of  the  late  Cardinal,  At  his  request  I  promised  to 
suggest  to  you — as  I  do  by  this  letter — the  desirability  of  col- 
lecting and  publishing  in  one  volume  the  admirable  articles, 
on  the  Pope's  authority  by  our  late  dear  Father  Edmund  J. 
O'Eeilly,  S.J.,  which  originally  appeared  in  your  Irish  Monthly. 
I  beg  to  ask  your  favourable  consideration  for  the  suggestion 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  an  excellent  one.  , 

"  Begging  a  remembrance  at  the  holy  altar,  and  in  return 
praying  God  to  bless  you  and  all  your  labours,  A.M.D.G.--I 
remain,  my  dear  Father  Kussell,  yours  most  sincerely, 

•'  >j<  BARTH.  WOODLOCK,  Bishop  of  Ardagh." 

"What  ought  to  have  been  done  ten  years  ago  has  been 
done  at  last.  The  Relations  of  the  Church  to  Society  has 
now  been  very  carefully  printed  in  a  fine  octavo  volume, 
and  published  under  circumstances  likely  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  many  outside  the  Church  the  soundest  doctrine  on 
many  vital  questions  of  faith  and  morality.1 

Edmund  Joseph  O'Keilly  was  born  in  London,  on 
April  30th,  1811,  and  he  was  six  years  old  before  his  parents 
returned  to  Ireland.  His  father  died  while  he  was  young, 
leaving  him  to  the  care  of  his  pious  mother.  This  lady  was 
one  of  five  sisters,  one  of  whom  married  the  third  Lord 
Kenmare  (grandfather  to  the  present  earl)  ;  another  entered 
the  Visitation  Convent  at  Westbury,  in?  England ;  another 
married  Mr.  Bagot,  of  Castle  Bagot,  in  county  Dublin  ;  and 
the  last  married  Mr.  Dease,  of  Turbotstown,  in  Queen's 
County.  The  father  of  these  ladies  and  of  Mrs.  O'Keilly, 
Mr.  Edmund  O'Callaghan,  of  Killegorey,  in  the  county  Clare, 
was  mortally  wounded  in  a  duel,  but  survived  five  days  to 
repent  and  prepare  for  his  judgment.  It  is  curious  to  find 
such  a  man  as  Father  O'Reilly  linked  so  closely  with  the 
bygone  age  of  duelling. 

Edmund  O'Eeilly  spent  several  years  of  his  boyhood  at 
Mount  Catherine,  a  few  miles  from  Limerick.  His  first 
education  he  received  from  a  private  tutor.  After  some  years 
at  Clongowes  and  Maynooth,  he  went  to  Kome,  about  1830, 

1  Priests  who  may  desire  to  procure  this  volume  will  find  an  advan- 
tage in  applying  to  the  Rev.  Matthew  Kussell,  8.J.,  St.  Francis  Xavier's, 
Upper  Gardiner-street,  Dublin. 
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for  his  ecclesiastical  studies,  and  spent  seven  years  attending 
the  classes  of  the  Roman  College,  but  residing  in  the  Irish 
College,  of  which  the  late  Cardinal  Cullen  was  then  presi- 
dent. At  the  end  of  a  long  and  distinguished  course  he 
gained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  after  what  is  termed 
a  "  public  act  "  de  universa  theologia.  On  his  return  to 
Ireland,  after  his  ordination,  in  1838,  he  obtained,  by  "  con- 
cursus,"  the  chair  of  professor  of  theology  in  Maynooth 
College,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  great  zeal 
and  success  for  thirteen  years,  his  reputation  for  holiness  and 
piety  being  as  great  as  his  reputation  for  learning. 

In  the  summer  of  1851  Dr.  O'Reilly  asked  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  was  sent  to  make  his  novice- 
ship  at  Naples.  After  his  novitiate  he  was  appointed  to 
teach  theology  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  St.  Beuno's,  near 
St.  Asaph's,  in  North  Wales.  Returning  to  Ireland,  he  was, 
after  other  employments,  made  the  first  Rector  of  the  House 
of  Spiritual  Exercises  at  Milltown  Park,  near  Dublin,  in 
which  house  and  which  office  he  died,  having  meanwhile 
been  the  Irish  Provincial  of  the  Order  from  1863  to  1870. 

Father  O'Reilly  was  chosen  as  his  theologian  by  Cardinal 
Cullen  (then  Archbishop  of  Armagh)  at  the  Synod  of 
Thurles,  in  1850 ;  by  Dr.  Brown,  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury,  at 
the  Synod  of  Oscott ;  and  at  the  Synod  of  Maynooth  by 
Dr.  Furlong,  Bishop  of  Ferns,  his  former  colleague  as 
professor  of  theology  at  Maynooth.  When  the  Catholic 
University  was  established  in  Dublin,  Father  O'Reilly  was 
named  to  the  chair  of  theology ;  and  the  affection  and 
esteem  which  he  could  not  but  feel  then  for  the  first  Rector 
of  the  University,  Dr.  Newman,  remained  undiminished  till 
his  death.  When  Passaglia  fell  in  the  middle  of  a  brilliant 
career,  the  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Father  Beckx, 
proposed  to  summon  Father  O'Reilly  to  Rome,  to  place  him 
in  the  chair  of  theology  at  the  Roman  College  ;  but  circum- 
stances made  another  arrangement  expedient.  At  a  con- 
ference held  regarding  the  philosophical  and  theological 
studies  in  the  Society,  Father  O'Reilly  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent all  the  English-speaking  "provinces" — Ireland,  Eng- 
land, Maryland,  and  the  other  divisions  of  the  United  States. 
VOL.  XIII.  L 
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It  is  a  pity  when  real  learning  is  spoiled,  as  it  sometimes 
is,  by  the  petty  weaknesses  of  pedantry  and  vanity.      Father 
O'Reilly  was  far  above  such  pettiness.     Whilst  he  was,  as 
a  competent  writer  stated  in  The  Freeman's  Journal  on  the 
occasion  of  his  death,  "  confessed  on  all  hands  to  be  one  of 
the  foremost  theologians  and  canonists  of  his  time;"  whilst 
(to  use  again  the  words  of  the  same  writer)  "  his  authority  was 
looked  up  to  throughout  all  Ireland,  and  the  most  illustrious 
personages  did  not  hesitate  to  seek  his  opinion  on  points  of 
theology  and  sacred  learning;"  he  was  personally  humble, 
simple,  and  unaffected.     He  was  as  ready  to  put  forth  his 
whole  mind  and  energy  in  answering  a  difficulty  proposed, 
or  in   furnishing  information  sought,  by   a   novice  or   lay 
brother,  as  if  he  were  lecturing  from  the  chair  of  a  university. 
This  was  part  of  the  thoroughness  and  truthfulness  of  his 
character  which  impressed  everyone  who  came  in  contact 
with  him.     One  who  knew  him  well  has  claimed  for  him  a 
mind  which  never  gave  to  an  argument  more  weight  than  it 
had  in  itself — a  mind  which  guarded  itself  with  the  most 
rigid  care  against  being  warped  by  any  passion  or  prejudice. 
These  qualities,  added  to  his  large  stores  of  consummately 
accurate  knowledge,  lent   a   sort  of  judicial  weight  to  his 
decisions.     "  Yes,  he  will  be  a  great  loss,"  observed  a  learned 
and  upright  judge,1  from  his  own  point  of  view — "  he  was  a 
good  opinion."     And  indeed,  even  in  questions  of  civil  law, 
he  was  no  mean  authority. 

But  in  his  own  department  of  sacred  science,  Father 
O'Reilly  was  indeed  a  master  in  Israel.  It  would  be  hard 
to  estimate  the  irksome  and  continual  labour  that  he  under- 
went, not  only  as  a  general  referee  on  all  difficult  professional 
questions,  but  also  as  the  official  or  unofficial  censor  of  a  great 
many  books,  large  and  small,  published  on  theological  or 
devotional  subjects  in  England  and  Ireland  during  the  last 
thirty  years  of  his  life.  Dr.  MacCarthy,  Bishop  of  Kerry ; 
the  present  "Archbishop  of  Dublin,  when  he  was  Vice- 
President  of  Mayiiooth ;  Dean  O'Kane  of  the  same  college  ; 
the  Rev.  George  Crolly — these  learned  men  and  others 

1  The  late  Mr.  Justice  James  O'Brien, 
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gratefully  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  Father  O'Reilly 
in  the  prefaces  to  various  works.  But  many  books  less 
worthy  of  such  care  cost  him  much  more  trouble,  which  he 
always  went  through  conscientiously,  and  with  great  con- 
siderateness  for  the  proverbially  sensitive  feelings  of  "  the 
author." 

His  perfect  evenness  of  temper  and  sweetness  of  dis- 
position came  not  from  nature  alone,  but  chiefly  from  grace. 
The  seriousness,  gravity,  and  solidity  of  his  character  lent  a 
charm  to  that  honest,  hearty  laugh,  for  which  he  was  famous. 
There  is  much  truth  in  what  Rochefoucauld  says  :  "  True 
gentleness  can  only  be  found  in  those  who  possess  a  certain 
firmness."  This  union  of  strength  and  sweetness  we  claim 
for  Father  Edmund  O'Reilly ;  and  we  claim  for  him  also  the 
perfection  which  St.  James  almost  defies  a  human  being  to 
acquire  :  "  If  any  man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a 
perfect  man."  "  His  truthfulness,"  writes  one  who  lived  in 
close  communication  with  him  for  years,  "  was  such  that  I 
am  sure  he  never  spoke  a  word  which  was  even  slightly  an 
exaggerated  expression  of  his  mind."  We  think  that  we 
are  speaking  with  his  own  strictness  and  accuracy  when  we 
add  that  he  was  so  charitable  in  conversation  as  never  to 
hurt ,  even  slightly,  the  feelings  of  others. 

For  charity  of  another  kind  he  was  a  proverb.  He  could 
not  refuse  the  poor.  He  would  not  allow  considerate  porters 
to  screen  him  from  unworthy  applicants ;  the  poor  creatures 
should,  at  least,  tell  their  story  to  himself;  and  they  never 
told  in  vain.  Not  through  weakness  or  foolishness,  however 
amiable,  but  on  principle,  he  was  ingenious  in  framing 
excuses  for  petitioners  whom  some  might  be  ready  to 
denounce  as  impostors.  It  was  characteristic  that,  the  day 
before  his  death,  he  took  the  part  of  some  poor  applicant  for 
assistance  whom  a  reference  to  a  Thorns  Directory  seemed 
to  convict  of  a  "  wrong  address."  As  a  branch  of  this 
charity  to  the  poor,  he  was  generous  in  remunerating  the 
hired  services  rendered  to  him.  Kind  and  judicious  outlay 
of  this  sort  may  be  made  to  have  some  of  the  merit  of  alms- 
giving. 

Nothing  could  exceed  his  devotedness  to  the  Church,  the 
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serenity  of  his  faith,  his  deep  and  solid  piety,  his  exactness 
and  fidelity  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  the 
priesthood.  He  it  was  with  whom  the  saintly  Primate, 
Dr  Dixon,  while  a  Maynooth  professor,  recited  the  Divine 
Office  every  day  for  years  ;  and  with  equal  care  and  perfection 
he  discharged  this  blessed  daily  burden  of  prayer  till  within 
a  day  or  two  of  his  death.  The  same  faithfulness,  serious 
but  never  scrupulous,  this  wise  and  holy  man  brought  to 
bear  upon  every  tittle  of  his  obligations  and  more  than  his 
obligations,  as  a  Jesuit,  a  priest,  and  a  Christian.  Iste  homo 
perfecit  omnia  quae  locutus  est  ei  Deus.  Whatever  came 
to  him  in  any  form  as  God's  good  pleasure,  that  he 
did  at  once,  and  did  it  thoroughly  and  perfectly.  Perfecit 
omnia. 

Father  O'Keilly  died  on  the  10th  November,  1878.  To 
the  writer  of  this  article,  Dr.  Newman,  with  his 
characteristic  kindness,  wrote  thus  from  Edgbaston,  a  few 
days  later : — 

"  THE  ORATORY, 

"Nov.  16,  1878. 

11  DEAR  FATHER  KUSSELL, — Of  course  I  expected  Father 
O'Reilly's  death,  from  the  reports  which  were  made  about  him.  I 
said  Mass  for  him  this  morning,  though  his  own  merits,  and 
those  of  the  saints  and  others  of  the  Society,  and  the  many 
Masses  which,  doubtless,  will  be  said  for  him,  made  me  feel  that  it 
was  scarcely  called  for.  But  I  could  not  but  say  Mass  for  one 
whom  I  so  sincerely  revered  and  loved.  He  has  gone  to  his 
reward,  and  all  who  knew  him  must  have  followed  him  on  his 
journey  with  thoughts  full  of  thanksgiving  and  gladness  for  what 
God  made  him. 

"It  is  singular  he  should  have  died  so  soon  after  the 
Cardinal. 

"  Thank  you  for  writing  to  me,  and  your  kind  fathers  for 
thinking  of  me. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  JOHN  H.  NEWMAN." 

And  to  the  "  dear  friend,"  who  (as  he  says  in  the 
Apologia)  had  more  to  do  with  his  conversion  than  anyone 
else,  who  "  was  always  gentle,  mild,  unobtrusive,  uncontro- 
versial,"  who  "let  him  alone"- — to  Dr.  Bussell,  then 
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President  of  Maynooth  College,  the  illustrious  Oratorian 
(who  did  not  become  Cardinal  Newman  till  the  following 
year)  addressed  these  words  of  consolation  upon  hearing  of 
Father  O'Keilly's  death  :— 

"  I  can't  help  writing  a  line  to  you  to  condole  with  you  on 
the  death  of  dear  Father  O'Reilly,  who,  I  know,  was  a  great 
friend  of  yours.  He  was  a  man  who  impressed  all  who  came 
near  him  with  his  great  and  high  excellence — his  simple  detach- 
ment from  all  things  here ;  his  habit  of  doing  his  duties, whatever 
they  were,  with  all  his  might ;  his  largeness  of  soul,  and  his 
sweetness  and  gentleness  in  his  intercourse  with  others.  I  have 
not  seen  him  for  twenty  years,  but  his  image  has  been  fixed  in  my 
memory.  To  you  who  knew  him  well,  this  is  a  poor  portion  of 
what  could  be  said  in  his  praise ;  but  you  won't  be  unwilling  to 
take  what  I  have  to  give,  such  as  it  is." 

Dr.  Russell,  who  wrote  to  me  on  the  same  occasion,  "  I 
have  never  known  a  more  perfect  character  or  a  more  blame- 
less life,"  was  himself  dying  at  the  time.  After  his  death 
Cardinal  Newman  sent  to  me,  with  many  other  letters,  the 
following,  which  was  evidently  in  answer  to  the  one  just 
quoted.  It  is  dated  from  the  house  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
O'Hagan,  who  was  the  valued  and  devoted  friend  of  the 
three  whom  we  have  named  together  : — 

"  22,  UPPER  FITZWILLIAM-STREET,  DUBLIN, 
"  November  19,  1878. 

"  MY  DEAR  DR.  NEWMAN, — Your  letter  is  a  great  comfort  to 
me,  and  helps  me  to  think  cheerfully  of  the  parting  with  so  dear 
and  so  old  a  friend  by  the  hope  which  it  inspires,  and  the  con- 
soling recollections  which  it  recalls.  Father  O'Reilly  was  my 
trusted  and  dearly  loved  friend  since  we  were  boys  together.  He 
had  a  very  sincere  affection  and  admiration  for  you. 

"  It  was  a  great  delight  to  hear  so  good  an  account  of  you  as 
Lord  Einly  was  able  to  give  us.  I  will  not  attempt  to  tell  you 
how  much  I  feel  your  most  kind  and  constant  inquiries.  I  will 
ask  you  to  continue  your  prayers  for  your  ever-grateful  and 
affectionate  friend,  "  C.  W.  RUSSELL." 

Buffon's  famous  saying,  le  style  c'est  rhomme,  was 
curiously  exemplified  in  Father  O'Reilly.  A  friend  has  told 
me  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  last  quoted  remarked  to  him 
one  day  that,  in  reading  one  of  Father  O'Reilly's  papers,  he 
could  imagine  he  was  listening  to  him,  so  transparently 
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were  his  mind,  his  turns  of  thought,  his  very  tone,  reflected 
in  his  writing.  Many  will  be  glad  to  possess  even  the  small 
fragment  of  a  large  heart  and  a  rich  mind  that  is  preserved 
to  us  in  the  collected  edition  of  his  essays  on  The  Relations 
of  the  Church  to  Society. 

M.  ETJSSELL. 
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THE   ECCLESIASTICAL    CALENDAE. — IV. 


THE   DOMINICAL   LETTER. 

It  has  been  stated  before  that  the  sole  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  Dominical  Letter  for  any  year  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  days  in  a  year  is  not  an  exact  multiple  of 
the  number  in  a  week.  For  if  these  two  numbers  were  not 
prime  to  each  other,  the  Dominical  Letter  for  the  year  1  A.D. 
would  have  been  the  Dominical  Letter  for  every  succeeding 
year  till  the  end  of  time,  and  for  every  preceding  years  as 
well.  But  since  they  are  prime  to  each 'other,  the  Dominical 
Letter  moves  backward  through  the  seven  letters  one  space 
for  each  day,  by  which  the  days  of  one  year,  or  of  any 
number  of  years,  exceed  an  exact  multiple  of  seven.  Hence, 
as  often  as  this  excess  amounts  to  seven, the  Dominical  Letter 
again  recurs  in  exactly  the  same  order  as  before.  This  is,. of 
course,  nothing  more  than  saying  that  the  first  seven  letters 
of  the  alphabet  always  follow  one  another  in  retrograde  order 
as  Dominical  Letters,  G  following  A,  andF  following  G,  &c., 
in  an  endless  circle.  Now,  for  the  first  year  of  our  era  the. 
Dominical  Letter  was  B,  as  we  have  already  seen ;  A  was, 
therefore,  the  Dominical  Letter  for  the'second  year,  G  for  the 
third,  F  E  for  the  fourth,  D  for  the  fifth,  and  C  for  the  sixth. 
The  seven  letters  having  been  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  year,  B  became  the  Dominical  Letter  for  the  seventh,  A 
for  the  eight,  G  for  the  ninth,  and  so  on,  But  the  first  year 
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had  one  day  in  excess  of  an  exact  multiple  of  seven.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  year  another  day  was  added  to  this 
excess,  another  at  the  end  of  the  third,  two  additional  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth,  and  other  two  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth.  At  this  time,  then,  the  excess  amounted  to  seven 
days ;  and  at  this  time,  too,  was  completed  the  first 
circuit  of  the  seven  letters.  In  the  same  manner 
the  Dominical  Letters  have  since  continued  to  go  the  round 
of  these  seven  letters  in  never-varying  order,  returning  to  B 
as  often  as  the  accumulated  excess  of  the  days  of  the  year 
over  an  exact  multiple  of  seven  amounts  to  seven  days* 
Hence,  in  order  to  find  the  Dominical  Letter  for  any  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  we  require  only  two  things.  First,  the 
order  in  which  the  letters  first  occurred  as  Dominical  Letters  ; 
and  second,  to  how  many  days  over  an  exact  multiple  of 
seven  the  excess  of  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  over  the 
complete  weeks  of  the  year  has  amounted  at  the  end  of  the 
year  in  question.  For,  manifestly,  when  we  have  rejected 
all  the  sevens  contained  in  this  excess,  we  shall  have  arrived 
at  a  year  which  has  the  same  Dominical  Letter  as  the  first 
year  of  the  era.  And  the  days  that  remain  over  this  multiple 
of  seven  will  each  represent  the  succeeding  letters  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur  as  Dominical  Letters. 

The  order  in  which  the  seven  letters  occurred  as  Domini- 
cal Letters  in  the  first  years  of  our  era,  we  have  already 
determined.  It  is  as  follows :— B,  A,  G-,  F,  E,  D,  C.  And 
here,  be  it  remembered,  we  speak  merely  of  the  order  of 
the  letters  among  themselves,  which,  of  course,  remains 
invariable,  notwithstanding  the  occurrence  of  leap-years. 
For  the  leap-years  only  disturb  the  relation  between  the 
letters  and  the  years.  The  second  problem  is  equally 
simple.  We  first  find  the  number  of  days  by  which  the  years 
from  1  A.D.  to  the  year  whose  Dominical  Letter  we  wish  to 
find  have  exceeded  as  many  times  fifty-two  weeks  as  there 
are  years  in  the  period.  Having  found  this  number  we 
divide  it  by  seven,  and  the  remainder  represents  the  number 
of  the  letters  taken  in  the  above  order  that  have  been  used 
as  Dominical  Letters  during  that  circuit.  Thus,  if  the  re- 
mainder be  one,  B  is  the  Dominical  Letter  ;  if  it  be  two,  the 
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Dominical  Letter  is   A;  and    so   on.     When   there   is   no 
remainder  the  Dominical  Letter  is  C. 

The  accumulated  number  of  these  "  excess  "  days  at  any 
year  of  the  era  is  obviously  equal  to  as  many  days  as  there 
have  elapsed  years  since  the  beginning  of  the  era,  together 
with  as  many  days  as  there  have  been  leap-years  in  the  same 
period.  Hence  we  find  the  Dominical  Letter  for  any  year 
before  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  as  follows  :  —  Let  N 
represent  the  date  ;  that  is,  the  number  of  years  that  have 
elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  the  era  until  the  year  in 
question  inclusive.  The  number  of  leap-years  in  thisperiod 

N 
will  be  represented  by  -:   ;  consequently  the  entire  number 

N 
of  "  excess  days  "  will  be  N  +  -j-  ;  then, 


7       —     r, 

where  r  is  the  remainder  which  indicates  which  of  the 
letters  taken  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given  above  is 
the  Dominical  Letter  for  the  year  in  question.  For  example, 
let  it  be  required  to  find  the  Dominical  Letter  for  the  year 
1200  A.D. 

1200  +  300  _  214  2 

7  7^ 

The  Dominical  Letter  for  the  year  1200  as  indicated  by 
this  method  was,  therefore,  the  second  of  the  above  series,  or 
A.  But  the  year  1200  was  a  leap-year,  and  must,  conse- 
quently,have  had  two  Dominical  Letters.  And  as,  in  reckoning 
the  number  of  "  excess  "  days,  we  have  included  the  two  due 
to  this  year,  it  follows  that  A  was  the  Dominical  Letter  from 
the  1st  March  to  the  end  of  that  year,  and  B  the  Dominical 
Letter  up  to  the  1st  March.1  In  other  words,  the  Dominical 
Letters  for  the  year  1200  were  B,  A.  Let  us  verify  this  result 
by  the  other  method. 

1200  -f  9  _  4S  5_ 

28  :    28' 

1  When  this  method  is  employed  in  finding  the  Dominical  Letter  for 
a  leap-year,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  letter  indicated  and  the  one 
immediately  preceding  it  in  the  order  in  which  the  letters  are  given  above, 
are  the  Dominical  Letters  for  the  year  in  question. 
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Turning  now  to  the  cycle  of  Dominical  Letters  for  the 
Julian  calendar,  we  find  opposite  the  number  5  the  same 
two  letters,  B,  A. 

This  method  holds  for  the  Gregorian  as  well  as  for  the 
Julian  calendar.  But  the  former  in  every  four  hundred  years 
suppresses  three  days  which  the  latter  admits.  In  other 
words,  there  are  in  the  Gregorian  calendar  in  every  four 
hundred  years  three  fewer  leap-years  than  in  the  Julian. 
Hence,  in  reckoning  the  "  excess  "  days  for  any  year  since 
the  Gregorian  calendar,  we  must  take  this  into  account,  and 

N 

diminish  N  +  -^-  by  as  many  days  as  the  Julian  calendar 

would  differ  from  the  Gregorian  at  the  particular  year  for 
which  we  wish  to  find  the  Dominical  Letter.  If,  then,  we 
wish  to  find  by  this  method  the  Dominical  Letter  for  any 

N 
year  from  1582  till  1700,  we  diminish  N  +  ^  by  10  for  the  ten 

nominal  days  omitted  in  the  Gregorian  calendar.  And  as 
1700  was  not  a  leap-year  in  the  Gregorian,  though  it  was  in 
the  Julian  calendar,  10  +  1  days  must  be  subtracted  from 
the  above  sum  in  finding  the  Dominical  Letter  for  every  year 
between  1700  and  1800.  Similarly,  for  the  years  between 
1800  and  1900,  10  +  2  must  be  deducted,  and  10+3  for  the 
years  from  1900  till  2100. 

We  will  now  verify  this  method  for  the  Gregorian  calendar 
as  we  have  already  done  for  the  Julian.  Let  it  be  required 
to  find  the  Dominical  Letters  for  the  years  1649  and  1892. 


^.293. 


There  being  no  remainder,  the  Dominical  Letter  is  the 
seventh  taken  in  the  order  given  above  —  namely,  B,  A,  G,  F, 
E,  D,  C.  The  Dominical  Letter,  then,  for  the  year  1649  was 
C.  The  same  result  is  arrived  at  by  using  the  table  con- 
structed for  the  seventeenth  century  :  — 

1649  +  9       ~Q  6 
"28  "  J  28' 
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And   opposite    the   number    6  in  the  table  referred  to  we 
find  the  letter  C. 


,2.  1892+  -12  i 

4  =  336  1. 

7  7 

The  remainder  being  one,  that  letter  which  occupies  the 
first  place  in  the  above  order  is  the  required  letter.  But 
1892  is  a  leap-year  ;  consequently  C,  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes B,  is]the  Dominical  Letter  during  the  first  two  months, 
and  B  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  To  verify  this 
result  as  regards  the  letter  C,  we  have  only  to  recollect  the 
order  in  which  the  letters  are  placed  opposite  the  days  of 
the  month  and  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  year  began. 
The  letter  A  always  stands  opposite  the  1st  January,  and  if 
we  have  calculated  correctly  that  C  is  the  Dominical  Letter 
for  this  year,  the  1st  January  should  have  fallen  on  Friday. 
This  it  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  did  Christmas  Day  also, 
which  always  falls  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  as  the 
1st  January.  Let  us  now  see  what  result  our  cycle  of 
Dominical  Letters  will  give  us  :  — 

1892  +  9  _6725 
~28~          '    28* 

Turning  to  the  table  for  the  present  century,  we  find 
opposite  25  the  letters  C,  B. 


THE   FOEM   OF   THE  LUNETTE. 

"  EEV.  DEAR  SIR, — Would  you  please  say  if  the  *  round  glass 
lunette  '  used  at  Benediction  has  been  condemned  by  the  Congre- 
gation, and  that  of  '  crescent  form  '  prescribed  ? 

"  If  prescribed,  is  one  obliged  when  possessing  a  round  lunette 
to  exchange  it  for  a  'crescent  form;'  or  is  it  the  idea  of  the 
Congregation  that  all  new  monstrances  be  provided  with  the 
'  crescent  form '  lunette?  SACERDOS." 

The  form  of  lunette  referred  to  by  our  correspondent, 
though  disapproved  of  by  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  has  not, 
strictly  speaking,  been  condemned.  The  following  question 
and  reply,  dated  February  4,  1871,  and  already  published  ii} 
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the  I.  E.  KECORD,1  give,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  the  latest 
pronouncement  of  the  Congregation  on  this  subject : — 

"  Nunquid  ad  Sacram  Hostiam  in  Ostensorio  exponendam 
uti  liceat  Lunula,  quae  consistit  ex  duobus  orbiculis  vitreis 
tenui  limbo  vel  circulo  argenteo  deaurato  circumjunctis  et 
claudendis,  ita  ut  Sacra  Hostia  subter  inhaereafc  ipsi  circulo 
argenteo,  ast  ante  et  retro  vitreos  orbiculos  ipsos  immediate 
tangat,  et  per  eos  erecta  teneatur  ? 

u  Besponsit  S.R.C.  Prout  in  casu  exponitur  non  decere 
sacras  Species  inter  ritreas  laminas  includere,  quarum  super- 
ficies illas  immediate  tangant" 

From  this  it  will  be  seen,  first,  that  the  Congregation  has 
merely  declared  that  the  lunette  described  in  the  question 
is  unbecoming ;  and  that,  not  because  the  Sacred  Host  is 
enclosed  between  glass  discs,  but  because  the  glass  discs 
touch  the  Host ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Congregation  has 
not  approved  of  any  form  of  lunette  whatsoever.  For  con- 
venience sake  alone,  apart  from  every  other  consideration,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  exchange  the  old  form  of  glass  lunettes 
for  some  one  of  the  forms  which  have  been  recently  intro- 
duced. The  necessary  change  can  be  made  at  a  very  little 
expense,  and  the  convenience  in  using,  especially  in  purifying, 
one  of  the  new  forms  will  more  than  recompense  a  priest 
for  whatever  little  outlay  the  change  may  involve.  We  are 
of  opinion,  however,  that  a  priest  who  has  a  lunette  of  the 
old  form  may  still  use  it  without  scruple. 


QUESTION    REGARDING   THE        BENEDICTIO  IN  ARTICULO 
MORTIS." 

"  EEV.  DEAR  SIR, — I  am  anxious  to  have  some  light  thrown 
on  a  question  of  practical  importance.  In  giving  the  Benedictio  in 
articulo  mortis,  is  it  necessary  to  ask  the  sick  person  to  invoke 
the  Holy  Name  ? 

"  I  have  never  done  so,  though  I  have  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  dispositions  required  by  the  Bull  of  Benedict  XIV.,  and 

I  Third  Series,  vol.  ii. ,  page  687. 
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indicated  by  the  rubrics  of  the  ritual,  which  precede  the  formula 
of  benediction. 

"  Lehmkuhl  (vol.  ii.,  sec.  4,  De  indulgentiis)  asserts  that  the 
invocation  of  the  Holy  Name  is  a  necessary  condition  :  —  *  Certo 
essentialis  conditio  est  ut  npmen  Jesu  pie  invocetur*  &c. :  ita 
expresse  declaratum  est,  20  Sept.,  1875. 

"  On  reference  to  De  Herdt,  I  find  he  recites  this  same  desree ; 
but  he  would  seem  to  limit  its  application  to  Belgium. 

"  I  find  no  mention  of  the  invocation  as  a  necessary  condition 
in  0' Kane's  work,  where  he  treats  of  the  Benedictio  in  articulo 
mortis.  It  would  be  desirable  to  know  the  exact  conditions  for 
the  validity  of  this  indulgence,  which  is  of  grave  importance  to 
the  dying.  "  AN  INQUIRER."  , 

There  cannot  be  two  opinions  on  the  point  raised  by  our 
correspondent.  The  invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name,  orally, 
if  possible,  otherwise  mentally,  is  an  essential  condition  for 
gaining  the  indulgence  of  the  Apostolic  Benediction  in 
articulo  mortis,  when  the  dying  person  is  physically  and 
morally  incapable  of  making  the  invocation  in  either  of  the 
above  ways.  The  explicit  and  very  emphatic  declaration  of 
Lehmkuhl  should  be  enough  of  itself  to  convince  us  of  this. 
For  it  is  very  unlikely  that  a  theologian  of  his  wonderful 
acumen  would  emphasize  by  the  use  of  italics  an  assertion 
that  was  not  practically  certain.  But  the  decree  of  the 
Congregation  of  Indulgences,  to  which  he  refers,  removes  all 
shadow  of  doubt.  The  question  was  proposed  to  the  Congre- 
gation as  follows  : — "  Invocatio  saltern  mentalis  SS.  Nominis 
Jesu  de  quo  fit  mentio  in  Brevibus  ad  Episcopos  de  hac 
benedictione  missis  praescribiturne,  quamdiu  aegrotus  suae 
mentis  est  compos,  ut  conditio  sine  qua  non,  ad  indulgentiam 
vi  istius  benedictionis  lucrandam." 

To  this  the  Congregation  replied  in  one  word — Affirma- 
tive. Therefore  when  the  blessing  is  given  to  a  dying  person, 
having  the  use  of  his  senses,  he  does  not  gain  the  indulgence 
unless  he  invokes  the  Holy  Name,  at  least  mentally. 

Against  the  authority  of  this  decree,  and  of  a  theologian 
so  eminent  as  Lehmkuhl,  our  correspondent  puts  forward 
two  arguments,  which  even  as  he  puts  them  are  only  nega- 
tive arguments.  In  the  first  place  he  says  that  De  Herdt 
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seems  to  confine  the  operation  of  the  decree  just  cited  to 
Belgium.  It  is  true  that  he  says  this  condition  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  original  constitution  of  Benedict  XIV., 
but  in  the  indults  empowering  the  Belgian  bishops  to  impart 
this  benediction,  and  to  delegate  their  priests  to  impart  it. 
Bat  he  does  not  say  that  this  condition, is  peculiar  to  the 
indults  granted  to  Belgian  bishops,  and  is  not  contained  in 
the  indults  by  which  this  power  is  conferred  on  other  bishops. 
Secondly,  he  says  that  he  finds  no  mention  of  this  condition 
in  O'Kane.  Granting  this,  does  it  follow  that  we  are 
to  set  aside  the  authority  of  Lehmkuhl,  and  an  explicit 
and  clear  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences?  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  oar  correspondent  searched  his 
O'Kane  a  little  more  carefully  he  would  have  found  the 
condition  to  which  he  objects  mentioned  as  one  of  those 
required  for  gaining  this  indulgence.  Here  are  his  words  : — 
"  The  ^conditions  required  .  .  .  are  for  the  most  part 
those  acts  which  should  in  any  event  be  frequently  elicited 
by  the  Christian  in  danger  of  death : — Acts  of  contrition, 
acts  of  the  love  of  God,  and  of  perfect  resignation  to  His 
holy  will,  and  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  with  the 
heart  if  not  with  the  lips."1 

D.  O'LOAN. 


CoiTe0pon£>ence. 


OUK   NATIONAL   CATECHISM. 

"  VERY  EEV.  AND  DEAR  SIR, — In  June,  1884,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  your  predecessor,  a  letter  written  by  me  on  the  subject 
of  our  National  Catechism  was  published  in  the  I.  E.  KECORD. 
I  felt  particularly  thankful  to  the  Editor  for  inserting  it,  as  I  was 
conscious  of  treading  on  dangerous  ground.  I  was  questioning 
the  fitness  of  the  Catechism  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,  and  for  which  it  is  daily  employed,  although  I  was 
aware  that  it  professed  to  be  '  approved  of  by  the  Cardinal,  the 

i  n.  179. 
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Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland,  for  general  use  throughout 
the  Irish  Church.'  Whilst  admitting,  as  everybody  must  admit, 
Archbishop  Butler's  Catechism,  even  with  the  numerous  altera- 
tions made  in  'it  since  that  great  and  good  Prelate  wrote  it,  to  be 
an  excellent  exposition  of  Catholic  faith  and  morality,  I  ventured 
to  say  that  it  might  be  shortened,  simplified  in  its  language,  and 
otherwise  considerably  modified,  to  the  indubitable  advantage  of 
teachers  and  pupils. 

"  The  Catechism  with  which  many  of  us  had  been  acquainted 
from  our  childhood  was  altered  in  many  ways  after  the  Synod  of 
Maynooth  by  some  theologian  or  theologians  deputed  by  the 
bishops ;  and,  although  the  revised  edition  was  far  from  giving 
general  satisfaction,  it  seemed  as  if  we,  the  working  catechists, 
were  to  be  tied  to  it  for  ever.  As  to  the  idea  of  substituting 
another  in  its  stead,  such  a  notion,  it  would  seem,  was  not  to  be 
entertained.  We  might  advance  with  the  times,  and  have  new 
class-books  superseding  the  old  in  our  theological  seminaries. 
Delahogue  had  to  yield  his  place  in  Maynooth  to  Perrone ;  Dens 
had  to  disappear  before  Scavini ;  whilst  Scavini,  in  turn,  was 
supplanted  by  Gury.  No  unwise  conservatism  served  to  retain 
any  of  them  when  a  better  book  was  there  to  fill  its  place.  So 
it  is  with  the  profane  sciences.  New  and  improved  text-books 
are  constantly  appearing.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  have 
another  and  a  better  elementary  class-book  of  religious  science  — 
the  most  important  science  of  all — when  it  is  clear  that 
such  could  well  be  had,  if  we  were  only  willing,  for  a  good 
purpose,  to  remove  the  ancient  landmarks  which  our  fathers 
had  set  ?  '  Utile  est,'  wrote  St.  Augustine,  '  plures  a  pluribus 
fieri  libros,  diverso  stylo,  non  diversa  fide,  etiam  de  quaestionibus 
eisdem,  ut  ad  plurimos  res  ipsa  perveniat,  ad  alios  sic,  ad  alios 
autem  sic.'  (De  Trinit.,  i.  3.) 

"  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  his  contribution  to  the 
I.  E.  RECORD  of  January,  has  given  us  great  reason  to  hope  that 
another  Catechism  may  soon  come  into  general  use.  With  that 
practical  wisdom,  so  eminently  characteristic  of  his  Grace,  he 
recognises  the  disadvantage  under  which  children  labour  in 
learning  the  rudiments'  of  their  faith  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  their  moral  conduct  from  a  book  which,  however 
admirable  as  a  Manual  of  Christian  Doctrine,  and  however 
useful  for  more  developed  minds,  is  rendered  difficult,  if  not 
distasteful,  to  them  by  its  cumbersome  phraseology  and  by  its 
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minuteness  of  details.  His  Grace  recognises,  also,  the  time  that 
must  be  misspent  by  catechists  in  asking  and  teaching  the 
meaning  of  so  many  words  in  the  Catechism  that  are  unfamiliar 
to  children,  and  beyond  their  comprehension.  It  is  time 
improperly  employed,  time  devoted  to  a  spelling-lesson  that 
should  be  given  to  the  Christian  Doctrine. 

"  Butler's  Catechism  need  not  necessarily  disappear,  should  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  supply  us  with  another  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  school-children  and  the  illiterate  adults  who 
may  be  preparing  for  the  reception  of  first  Communion  or 
Confirmation.  We  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  we  owe  much 
to  it ;  and  every  priest  who  has  learnt  from  it  in  his  youth  has 
an  affectionate  regard  for  it  as  for  a  dear  old  friend,  and  a 
veneration  for  it  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  worth.  No  Irish 
priest  would  wish  to  see  it  out  of  print.  It  might  still  continue 
its  career  of  usefulness  as  the  text-book  for  a  higher  course  of 
religious  instruction  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  when  it  has 
once  more  been  revised  and  improved,  and  made  free  of  those 
defects  which  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  indicated. — I  remain, 
Very  Eev.  and  Dear  Sir,  yours  most  faithfully,  "  H. 

"  January  7th,  1892." 


[The  following  letter  was  not  written  with  a  view  to  publi- 
cation, but,  at  the  request  of  the  editor,  Canon  Eyan  has  kindly 
consented  to  allow  it  to  appear  in  the  I.  E.  RECORD.] 

"'VERY  EEV.  AND  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  read  with  great  pleasure 
the  able  paper  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  the 
January  I.  E.  EECORD,  on  '  Our  Catechisms:  is  there  room  for 
Improvement?' 

"  I  see  in  the  article  nothing  but  matter  for  praise  in  the 
promise  which  it  holds  out. 

"  I  have  been  teaching  catechism  here  for  years,  and  have 
had  full  experience  of  all  that  the  Archbishop  has  noted  as 
wanting  change  in  'Butler;'  and,  consequently,  I  shall  look  with 
much  interest  for  the  appearance  of  the  '  Draft '  Catechism, 
which  ought  to  be  a  blessing  to  teachers  and  pupils  alike. 

"  About  the  '  Eeadings  '  proposed  after  the  chapters,  the  idea 
is  capital ;  but,  in  order  to  make  them  of  full  use  to  youngsters,  I 
would  add  a  few  questions  (not  with  answers)  at  the  end  of  each 
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lesson,  so  that  the  child  might  learn  how  to  make  an  answer  out  of 
the  Eeadings.  This  would  have  an  educational  advantage  ;  would 
ensure  the  pith  of  the  extra  matter  being  retained ;  and  would 
not  much  increase  the  bulk  of  the  catechism.  Of  course  the  very 
young  would,  even  under  the  Archbishop's  scheme  of  'lessons,' 
omit  all  but  the  question  and  answer  part. 

"  I  do  hope  we  may  see  a  really  good  catechism  as  the  outcome 
of  the  Committee's  work. — Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  ARTHUR  RYAN. 
"  THURLES  COLLEGE,  January  24th,  1892." 


"  VERY  REV.  DEAR  SIK, — In  our  Irish  Ordo  for  the  present 
year,  the  Feast  of  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona  is  assigned  to  the 
26th  of  February.  This  seems  directly  at  variance  with  the  Decree 
of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites,  1st  March,  1681.  Ord.  Can. 
Reg.  Lateranen,  n.  2943,  ad.  6. 

By  this  Decree,  the  rule  previously  laid  down,  directing  the 
transfer  of  the  Feast  of  St.  Matthias  the  Apostle,  in  leap-years, 
from  the  24th  to  the  25th  of  February,  is  extended  to  feasts 
assigned  in  the  calendars  of  particular  churches  for  any  of  the 
following  days  of  February  (these  days  having  no  feasts  assigned 
to  them  in  the  general  calendar  of  the  Church). 

"  Now,  this  principle  plainly  applies  to  the  Feast  of  St. 
Margaret  of  Cortona  in  our  Irish  calendar.  The  date  assigned 
to  that  feast  by  the  Rescript  of  the  14th  August,  1883  (see  I.  E. 
RECORD,  third  series,  vol  iv.,  page  798),  is  the  26th  of  February. 
In  leap-years,  therefore,  the  feast  should  be  celebrated  on  the 
27th  of  February,  so  that,  the  present  being  a  leap-year,  the  Ordo 
is  incorrect  in  assigning  the  feast  to  the  26th. 

"The  point    is  distinctly  laid  down   by  De  Herdt,  Sacrae 
Liturgiae  Praxis,  vol.  iii.,  n.  90.     The  case  apparently  being  one 
of  open  conflict  between  the  Ordo  and  the  Decree  of  the   Sacred 
Congregation,  which  authority  are  we  to  follow  ? — Yours  truly, 
11  January  21s£,  1892.  "  AN  IRISH  PRIEST. 

"  P.S. — I  have  noted  also  a  number  of  other  mistakes,  but  as 
these  occur  chiefly  in  the  later  months  of  the  year,  it  would  be 
premature  at  present  to  call  attention  to  them.' 


[    177    ] 
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THE  CEREMONIES  OF  SOME  ECCLESIASTICAL  FUNCTIONS. 
By  the  Rev.  Daniel  O'Loan,  Dean,  Maynooth  College. 
Dublin  :  Browne  &  Nolan. 

EEADEES  of  the  I.  E.  BECOBD  have  no  need  to  be  told  what 
kind  of  book  this  is.  The  series  of  papers  on  liturgical  subjects 
that  have  been  appearing  almost  continuously  for  the  past  five 
years  in  the  pages  of  that  periodical,  will  have  prepared  them  to 
expect  in  a  work  bearing  the  above  title,  from  the  pen  of  the 
gifted  author  of  these  articles,  a  standard  publication.  Nor  shall 
they  be  disappointed.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  rubrics  and 
all  questions  of  liturgy  present  a  subject  of  study,  dry  and 
uninteresting  in  itself,  and  oftentimes  unsatisfactory  in  its  results. 
To  this  rule  Father  O'Loan' s  book  forms  a  remarkable  and 
pleasing  exception  :  the  more  of  it  one  reads,  the  more  one  feels 
inclined  to  continue  to  read. 

The  chief  excellence  of  this  work,  and  its  claim  accordingly 
upon  the  attention  of  the  public,  consists  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  in  the  character  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  therein,  and  in  the  form  in  which  that 
information  is  conveyed. 

As  regards  the  subjects  treated  of,  it  will  be  seen  that  many 
of  them  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  presented  to  the  public  in  an 
English  garb,  while  all  possess  the  deepest  practical  interest  for 
every  ecclesiastic,  be  he  priest  or  student.  The  mere  enumera- 
tion of  the  principal  subjects  discussed  in  the  volume  will  be 
sufficient  to  convince  our  readers  on  both  these  points.  We  find 
then  the  following  headings  : — "  The  Choir,"  "  The  Form  of  the 
Choir,"  "The  Position  of  the  Choir,"  "The  Place  of  Highest 
Bank  in  Choir,"  "  Order  of  Entering  Choir,"  "  Manner  of 
Acting  in  Choir,"  "  Order  of  Departure  from  Choir,"  "  The 
Sign  of  the  Cross,"  "The  Salutations,"  "  Oscula,"  "  Quasi- 
oscula,"  "  The  Ceremonies  of  Solemn  Mass,"  "  The  Blessing  of 
Holy  Water,  and  the  Asperges,"  "  Solemn  Vespers,"  "Solemn 
Mass  in  Presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,"  "  The  Quarant' 
Ore,  or  Forty  Hours' Adoration,"  "Feast  of  the  Purification," 
"  Ash  Wednesday,"  "  Holy  Thursday,"  &c. 

VOL.  XIII.  M 
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We  would  direct  the  special  attention  of  missionary  priests, 
particularly  of  priests  in  country  districts,  to  the  chapters  on  the 
Ceremonies  of  Solemn  Eequiem  Office  and  Mass,  the  Interment, 
and  the  Ceremonies  of  Certain  Special  Days  in  Small  Churches. 
These  chapters  contain  information  of  a  most  valuable  kind  — 
information  which,  as  regards  at  least  arrangement  of  matter, 
and  clearness  and  simplicity  of  exposition,  cannot  be  obtained 
from  any  book  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  This  remark, 
indeed,  applies  in  almost  an  equal  degree  to  every  chapter  of  the 
book. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  information  contained  in  the  volume, 
we  believe  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  It  is  everywhere  most 
reliable,  always  up  to  date.  No  doubt,  it  will  be  found  that,  in 
his  treatment  of  some  questions — as,  for  instance,  in  the  chapter 
on  the  Ceremonies  of  Benediction  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  — 
the  author's  views  differ  somewhat  from  those  that  have  hitherto 
been  received  and  carried  out  in  many  parts  of  the  Church- 
But  then,  in  these,  as  in  all  other  cases,  his  arguments  are  well 
and  closely  reasoned,  and  his  conclusions  drawn  from  certain  and 
undeniable  premises.  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  in  books 
intended  to  instruct  others,  and  not  written  merely  to  entertain 
or  amuse,  the  first  essential  requisite  is  the  reliableness  of  the 
information  which  they  profess  to  impart ;  and  If  this  be  true 
generally,  it  is,  all  will  admit,  specially  so  in  regard  to  books  on 
rubrics  or  the  sacred  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  This  is  the 
great  recommendation  of  Father  O'Loan's  book  :  it  is  eminently 
trustworthy.  From  beginning  to  end  of  the  volume  the  author 
makes  no  demand  on  what  we  may  term  the  mere  faith  of  his 
readers.  He  will  not  have  them  accept  anything  on  his  sole 
authority,  albeit  that  authority,  henceforward  at  least,  must  hold 
high  rank.  He  makes  no  gratuitous  assertion,  ventures  no 
statement  for  which  he  is  not  prepared  to  assign  a  solid  and 
convincing  reason— for  which  he  does  not  produce  his  voucher, 
either  in  the  shape  of  an  ordinance  of  a  Pope,  a  decree  of  one  of 
the  Congregations,  or  the  authority  of  some  standard  commen- 
tator on  the  rubrics.  As  showing  precisely  the  lines  on  which 
the  book  is  written,  we  make  the  following  extract,  with 
its  numerous  references,  from  the  chapter  on  the  Ceremonies  of 
Holy  Saturdays  : — 

"  The  ceremony  of  blessing  the  baptismal  font  should  be 
performed  on  Holy  Saturday  in  every  church  in  which  there  is, 
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de  jure,  a  fixed  font.1  In  churches  not  having  a  right  to  a 
baptismal  font,  the  blessing  cannot  take  place,  even  as  far  as  the 
infusion  of  the  holy  oils.2  The  ceremony  should  be  repeated  on 
the  eve  of  Pentecost,  notwithstanding  any  custom  to  the  contrary, 
even  though  the  water  blessed  on  Holy  Saturday  has  not  been 
once  used.8 

u  A  parish  priest  having  charge  of  more  than  one  parish  should 
have  all  the  fonts  blessed  by  as  many  priests,  or  should  have 
blessed  water  brought  from  the  church  in  which  he  himself 
officiates  to  replenish  the  fonts  in  the  other  churches.4 

"  The  new  oils,  blessed  on  the  preceding  Holy  Thursday, 
should  be  used  in  blessing  the  font  on  Holy  Saturday,  if  they 
can  be  conveniently  procured.5  But  if  they  cannot  be  procured 
in  time  for  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Saturday  morning,  the  old 
oils  may  be  used." 6 

"  l  S.  R.  C.,  Mart.  1,  1633.  »  «  De  Herdt.     Prax.  Lit. 

"  2  S.  R.  C.,  Jul.  13,  1697.  "  5  Caput  Si  quis  (apud  De  Herdt). 

<k  3  S.  R.  C.,  Apr.  13,  1874.  "  «  S.  R.  C.,  Sept.  19,  1859." 

But  if  we  appreciate  Father  O 'Loan's  work  for  its  authorita- 
tive teaching,  we  must  no  less  admire  and  esteem  it  on  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  that  teaching  is  set  forth.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  among  books  of  this  class,  or  indeed  of  any  class, 
a  better  model  of  scientific  arrangement  of  matter,  of  definite- 
ness  of  meaning,  of  simplicity  of  language,  of  the  concise  and 
perspicuous  style  of  writing;  it  is,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  multum  in  parvo  style  of 
composition.  We  submit  the  following  passage  from  the  chapter 
on  Solemn  Requiem  Mass,  and  leave  our  readers  to  draw  their 
own  conclusion  : — 

"  In  the  Missal  four  Masses  of  the  Dead  are  given.  .  .  . 
The  first  of  these,  besides  being  the  proper  Mass  for  the  com- 
memoration of  All  Souls,  is  to  be  said  also  for  a  deceased  Pope, 
Cardinal,  and  Bishop,  on  the  day  of  death  or  burial,  on  the 
third,  seventh,  and  thirtieth  day  after  the  death  or  burial,  and  on 
the  anniversary  day.  It  may  likewise  be  said  for  a  deceased 
priest  on  the  privileged  days  as  above,  or  instead  of  it  the  second 
may  be  selected.  The  second,  then,  may  be  said  for  a  deceased 
priest,  and  should  be  said  for  deceased  clerics  who  are  not 
priests,  and  for  all  lay  persons,  on  the  day  of  death  or  burial, 
and  on  the  third,  seventh,  and  thirtieth  day.  For  the  anniversary 
of  a  priest,  the  first  Mass,  as  has  been  said,  may  be1  selected ; 
bub  for  the  anniversary  of  a  cleric,  not  a  priest,  or  of  a  lay  person, 
the  third — the  proper  anniversary  Mass — should  be  taken.  The 
fourth  Mass  should  be  selected  whenever  Requiem  Mass  is  to  be. 
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said  outside  one  of  the  privileged  days  already  mentioned,  no 
matter  what  may  have  been  the  rank,  or  dignity  of  the  person 
for  whom  it  is  offered." 

One  other  feature  of  the  book  we  must  not  fail  to  notice.  It 
is  the  Author's  rigid  conservatism  ;  in  other  words,  his  open, 
frank,  recognition  of  the  superior  claims  of  local  usages, 
wherever  they  are  found  to  be  legitimately  established.  This, 
however,  is  only  as  it  ought  to  be. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  anticipate 
for  The  Ceremonies  of  some  Ecclesiastical  Functions  a  very 
favourable  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  O'Kane's  Notes  on  the  Rubrics  of  the 
fioman  Ritual,  now  translated  into  almost  every  European 
language,  and  everywhere  regarded  as  a  classic,  we  know  of  no 
liturgical  work,  published  in  the  vernacular,  that  is  likely  to 
command  a  wider  circulation,  or  to  prove  a  greater  boon  to  those 
for  whose  use  and  benefit  it  is  principally  intended.  If  we  add 
that,  in  our  opinion,  the  new  work  is  destined  soon  to  take  its 
place  as  a  companion  volume  to  the  older  publication,  we  shall 
be  rightly  thought  to  have  awarded  high  praise  ;  yet  none  beyond 
what  is  in  the  strictest  sense  deserved. 

We  notice  that  the  book  is  issued  with  the  Nihil  obstat 
of  the  Eight  Eev.  Monsignor  Browne,  and  the  Imprimatur  of  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed  on  superfine  paper,  and  is 
brought  out  in  the  best  style  by  the  eminent  firm  of  publishers, 
Messrs.  Browne  &  Nolan,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Before  closing  this  notice,  we  would  make  one  suggestion. 
It  is,  that  the  learned  Author,  when  preparing  a  second  edition, 
which  must  soon  be  called  for,  would  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  an  improvement  to  substitute  for  his  translation  of 
infirma  et  egena  elementa,  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  rendering  of 
these  words  found  in  the  Eheims  Version  of  the  New  Testament. 
We  are  aware  that  there  is  good  authority  for  translating  TTTW^CI, 
of  the  original  Greek,  corresponding  to  egena  of  the  Latin,  into 
beggarly ;  yet,  for  our  part,  we  much  prefer  the  word  needy,  as 
the  translation ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  "  weak  and 
beggarly  elements  "  will  not  fall  gratefully  on  the  ears  of  most 
English-speaking  readers. 

B.  OWENS, 
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MANUAL  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY     Volume  II.     By  the  Eev. 
T.    Gilmartin,    Professor    of    Ecclesiastical    History, 
Maynooth   College.     Dublin  :    M.    H.    Gill    &     Son ; 
Browne  &  Nolan.     London  :  Burns  &  Gates. 

LITTLE  more  than  a  year  ago1  we  called  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  I.  E.  EECOBD  to  the  publication  of  the  First  Volume 
of  Professor  Gilmartin's  excellent  Manual  of  Church  History  ;  and 
now  we  have  to  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  Second  Volume, 
which  brings  the  history  of  the  Church  from  A.D.  1073  to  A.D.  1517. 
The  early  portion  of  this  period  is  frequently  called  the  Dark  Ages 
by  flippant  and  superficial  writers  ;  but  Maitland  has  shown,  in 
his  own  most  learned  work,  which  bears  that  title,  that  they  are 
only  dark  to  those  who  know  nothing  about  them  ;  and  that  they 
are  full  of  light  for  these  who  study  them  with  open  eyes,  and 
unprejudiced  minds.  As  Professor  Gilmartin  points  out  in  his 
very  first  page,  those  Middle  Ages  were  the  ages  of  faith,  the 
ages  that  produced  our  greatest  schools  and  monasteries,  the 
ages  of  the  Crusades,  of  Scholasticism,  and  of  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture— -ages  widely  different,  indeed,  from  our  own,  in  many 
respects  ;  but  assuredly  great  in  faith,  knowledge,  and  civilization. 
In  the  very  first  chapter  of  this  work  the  great  Hildebrand  comes 
upon  the  scene,  "  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  made  and  moulded 
the  history  of  their  own  and  subsequent  times,"  as  the  author 
tells  us,  quoting  from  Trench's  Lectures. 

In  brief  space,  but  with  steady  hand,  Professor  Gilmartin 
sketches  the  career  and  character  of  this  majestic  Pontiff,  and  no 
one,  who  reads  that  vigorous  sketch  can  deny  that  his  will  be  a 
grander  figure  for  all  time  than  any  of  the  typical  heroes  of  modern 
times. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  Second  Volume  is  written  in  the 
same  simple,  but  clear  and  forcible  style,  which  characterized  the 
first.  Under  Professor  Gilmartin's  guidance,  the  reader  will 
never  lose  his  way.  No  man  can  write  the  history  of  this  period, 
or  even  fully  understand  it,  who  is  not  a  philosopher  and  a  theo- 
logian" quite  as  much  as  a  historian.  Even  such  a  man  as 
Hallam  gets  out  of  his  depth  when  he  ventures  into  the  mazes 
of  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology.  As  those  old  sages  them- 
selves emphatically  asserted- — de  ignotis  nullum  judicium — no 
man  can  write  intelligently  about  what  he  does  not  understand. 
But  the  chapters  in  this  volume  on  Scholasticism,  Mysticism,  and 

JSee  I.  E.  RECORD  for  November,  1890,  page  1051. 
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on  the  Heretical  Sects  of  the  time,  clearly  prove,  if  proof  were 
necessary,  that  the  author  understood  his  subject  in  all  its  multi- 
form bearings  and  aspects.  Hence,  we  find  in  these  chapters 
a  clearer,  fresher,  and  more  subtle  analysis  of  those  most  interest- 
ing questions  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  same  brief 
space.  One  may  read  through  more  wordy  and  pretentious 
treatises  in  which  these  questions  are  discussed  ;  but  we  venture 
to  think,  he  will  have  for  his  pains  far  less  solid  and  accurate 
information  than  maybe  found  in  a  few  chapters  of  this  Manual. 

We  read  over  the  chapter  on  the  Great  Western  Schism  with 
much  interest.  It  is  hard  to  make  much  of  it  from  the  laboured 
and  confused  accounts  that  may  be  found'in  the  more  voluminous 
works  on  Church  history.  Professor  Gilmartin  handles  this 
intricate  question  in  an  admirable  manner,  furnishing  such  an 
outline  map  of  the  whole  controversy  to  the  student,  that  he  can 
always  ascertain  his  position  and  marshal  his  facts  in  their 
proper  places  when  he  comes  to  the  examination  of  contemporary 
authorities  and  more  diffuse  writers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  cordially  recommend  these  volumes 
for  the  use  of  students  and  scholars  in  our  seminaries  and  schools. 
The  work  will,  doubtless,  find  a  place,  too,  on  the  book-shelves  of 
intelligent  Catholic  laymen ;  not  only  because  it  is  a  very 
readable  and  interesting  book  in  itself,  but  also  because  it  will 
be  found  a  most  convenient  and  authoritative  work  of  reference, 
especially  by  those  who  have  not  learning  or  leisure  enough  to 
consult  the  more  voluminous  works  in  other  languages. 

The  volume  is  in  every  respect  well  brought  out  — well  bound, 
and  well  printed  in  clear  type  and  on  very  good  paper.  There 
are  a  few  corrigenda  noted  at  the  beginning ;  but  they  are  so 
unimportant  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  notice.  We  heartily 
congratulate  Professor  Gilmartin  on  the  successful  progress  of 
his  work,  which  we  hope  to  see  completed  within  a  brief  period. 

*  J.  H. 

THE  WOEKS  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF  THE  CEOSS.  Vol.  II, 
Translated  by  David  Lewis.  London :  Thos.  Baker, 
Soho  Square. 

ST.  JOHN  OF  THE  CROSS  belongs  to  that  category  of  saints  of 
which  the  Ssraphic  Francis  of  Assisi  was  the  model  and  most 
perfect  type.  Indeed,  the  saint  of  Fontiberi  seems  to  have  been 
to  Spain  all  that  the  good  St.  Francis  was  to  Italy ;  and,  in  one 
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sense,  even  he  surpasses  his  Italian  brother ;  for  his  devotion  to 
God  began  with  his  earliest  infancy,  and  grew  with  his  years, 
till  he  drew  his  last  breath  in  a  final  effort  of  love.  Our  Eoman 
breviary  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  austerities  which  he  practised 
while  he  was  still  of  tender  age:—"  Tanto  autem  patiendi  desiderio 
flagravit  ut  novennis^  spreto  molliori  lecto,  super  sarmentis  cubare 
consueverit."  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that,  for  such  men, 
the  love  of  God  was  nothing  short  of  an  absorbing  passion.  Night 
and  day,  in  sickness  or  health,  in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  they  had  no 
other  thought.  And,  so  unearthly  and  transcendant  was  their  love, 
that  it  could  not  be  fully  expressed  in  the  commonplace  language 
of  life,  but  often  found  vent  in  sublime  and  mystic  allegories, 
and  in  the  sweet  and  harmonious  strains  of  poetry.  Thus  did 
the  Seraph  of  Assisi  call  upon  the  sun  and  the  stars,  and  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  flowers— in  a  word,  on  all  created  things,  to 
join  with  him  in  praising  God  : — 

"  Laudato  sia  Dio  rnio  Signore 
Con  tutte  le  tue  creature 
Specialmente  messer  lo  frate  Sole 
Lo  quale  giorna  ed  illumina  nui  per  lui 
Ed  ello  e  bello  e  radiante  con  grande  splendore 
De  te  porta  significatione,"  &c. 

Thus  also  did  Blessed  Jacopone  da  Todi  express  the  love  of 
Christ  for  us,  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  soul  that  does  not  return 
his  love  : — 

"  0  peccatrice  ingrata 
Eitorna  al  tuo  signore, 
Non  esser  disperata 
Che  per  te  muor  d'amore, 
Pensa  nel  suo  dolore 
Qual  Thai  d'amor  piagato." 

In  like  manner,  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  in  the  work  now  before 
us,  not  only  unveils  to  us  the  ardent  love  by  which  he  himself 
was  consumed  ;  but,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  has  left  a  lasting 
lesson  behind  him  as  to  how  sin  can  be  eradicated  and  this  high 
degree  of  love  acquired.  The  treatises  entitled  The  Dark  Night 
of  the  Sold,  The  Spiritual  Canticle  of  the  Soul  and  its 
Bridegroom  and  The  Living  Flame  of  Divine  Love,  will 
require  no  commendation  from  us  when  we  say  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Holy  See,  their  author  was  divinely  instructed, 
and  that  they  are  amongst  those  books  of  mystic  theology  of 
which  the  breviary  says  :  "  Coelesti  sapientia  conscripsit."  This 
volume  contains  only  the  second  part  of  the  saint's  works.  The 
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first  part,  or  rather  the  second  edition  of  the  first  part,  was 
published  about  a  year  and  a-half  ago.  '  The  present  volume  com- 
pletes the  second  edition  ;  and  Mr.  Baker,  the  publisher,  informs 
us  that  it  can  be  had  for  twelve  shillings  by  those  who  purchased 
the  first  volume,  but  that  immediate  application  is  desirable,  as 
the  edition  is  very  limited,  and  after  a  certain  number  of  copies 
of  this  second  volume  have  been  disposed  of,  the  few  remaining 
copies  of  the  work  will  only  be  sold  in  sets  of  two,  and  at  a 
greatly  enhanced  price.  The  translator  is  Mr.  David  Lewis,  a 
man  who  has  proved  himself  thoroughly  competent  for  the  work, 
not  alone  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  but  also  as  a  theologian 
and  exact  interpreter  of  the  sense  of  the  original.  As  a  proof  of 
this  we  have  only  to  read  his  English  version  of  the  poems  on  the 
Trinity  and  Incarnation,  each  stanza  of  which  is  as  precise  in  its 
way,  and  as  accurate  as  this  one  ;  where,  speaking  of  the  Incar- 
nation, we  are  told  that  :  — 

"In  this  wonderous  operation, 
Though  the  Sacred  Three  concurred, 
He  whom  in  the  womb  of  Mary 
Was  incarnate,  is  the  Word. 

We  notice  at  the  end  of  the  volume  a  poetic  rendering  of  the 
Psalm  "  Super  flumina  Babylonis."  This  is  a  favourite  theme  of 
poets ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  it  never  sounds  more  beautiful  than 
in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  himself.  In  the  French  literature 
of  last  century  there  are  two  renderings  of  the  well-known  Psalm  : 
one  by  Lefranc  de  Pompignan,  and  the  other  by  Charles  Louis 
Malfilatre.  Both  have  a  certain  beauty  of  their  own,  and  some 
of  the  stanzas  of  Malfilatre,  in  particular,  admirably  render  the 
sadness  of  the  captive  people  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
referred  to  : — 

"  Nous  suspendimes  nos  cithares 
Aux  saules  qui  bordaient  ces  rivages  deserts 
Et  les  cris  importuns  de  nos  vainqueurs  barbares, 
A  nos  tribus  en  deuil  demandaient  des  concerts. 
Comment  au  sein  de  1'esclavage 
Pourrions  nous  de  Sion  faire  entendre  les  chants 
Comment  redirions  nous  dans  un  climat  sauvage 
Du  temple  du  Seigneur  les  cantiques  touchans." 

It  is  right  to  say  that  we  believe  there  is  more  of  the  religious 
strain  of  the  original,  and  less  of  the  commonplace  and  artificial, 
about  the  rendering  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross  and  of  his  English 
translator  than  in  the  two  versions  above  alluded  to. 

J.  F.  H. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  ACCORDING  TO  THE  GOSPEL 
HISTORY.  By  Rev.  A.  J.  Maas,  S,  J.,  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  in  Woodstock  College,  St.  Louis :  B.  Herder. 
WE  mean  more  than  an  empty  formality  when  we  say  that  we 
heartily  welcome  this  volume  from  the  pen  of  Father  Maas.  It 
is  a  response  to  a  wish  that  many,  no  doubt,  have  long  entertained 
for  a  Life  of  our  Lord  in  the  words  of  the  Gospel  itself.  The  Life 
of  Christ  has  been  many  times  written,  and  well.  But  now,  for 
the  first  time,  we  have  come  across  what  we  may  call  His  auto- 
biography. Very  beautiful  and  very  valuable  as  histories  of  the 
Eedeemer  may  be,  coming  from  the  hands  of  men,  we  give  a  natu- 
ral and  decided  preference  to  that  which  is  traced  for  us  by  God 
Himself,  through  the  inspired  writers.  True,  we  have  always  had 
this  divinely-inspired  life  of  our  Lord  in  the  Gospels.  There  it 
was  more  beautiful,  more  touching,  more  worthy  of  the  Eedeemer» 
than  any  human  hands  could  write  it.  Beside  that  simple  narra- 
tive of  the  Gospel  ornament  would  seem  misplaced,  and  the 
literary  artifices  and  embellishments  of  the  biographer  would  be 
tedious  and  almost  profane. 

But  the  Gospels  were  not  written  to  give  a  consecutive 
view  of  our  Lord's  life.  It  was  necessary  to  take  the  fragments 
of  the  divine  history  as  we  find  it  scattered  through  the 
Gospels,  and  to  match  the  pieces,  so  as  to  make  a  consecutive 
narrative  complete,  as  far  as  the  inspired  writings  completed 
our  Divine  Lord's  history.  It  was  a  task  of  no  small 
magnitude,  and  it  is  not  small  praise  to  say  that  Father  Maas  has 
been  successful.  The  chronological  arrangement  of  the  events  in 
our  Lord's  life  has  given  occasion  to  so  much  controversy,  that  to 
hope  to  please  the  commentators  would  be  to  wish  the  impossible. 
The  best  that  anyone  could  expect  to  do  would  be  to  give  a  con- 
sistent and  probable  arrangement.  Without  endorsing  all  the 
opinions  of  the  author  in  detail,  we  can  safely  say  that  he  has,  in 
our  judgment,  admirably  acquitted  himself  of  this  portion  of  his 
task.  This  matter  of  arranging  the  details — very  important 
though  it  be  from  the  commentator's  point  of  view — may  well 
seem  a  thing  of  secondary  importance  in  the  view  of  those  who 
wish  to  have,  and  are  well  content  with,  our  good  and  highly 
probable  Gospel-life  of  Christ,  while  the  commentators  are,  mean- 
time, hotly  exercising  themselves  in  the  production  of  the  mate- 
rials for  the  only  true  history  of  our  Lord.  We  thankfully  and 
cordially  congratulate  the  author.  The  Life  is  a  most  valuable 
and  acceptable  addition  to  sacred  literature. 
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But  besides  arranging  the  Gospel  narrative,  so  as  to  give  us 
our  Lord's  life  in  the  very  words  of  the  Evangelists, 
with  nothing  omitted,  and  nothing  whatever  added  to  the 
inspired  text,  one  thing  more  was  necessary,  in  order  to  make 
the  Life  intelligible  to  ordinary  readers.  A  history  dealing  with 
times  and  places  so  remote,  and  full  of  allusions  to  manners  and 
customs  very  different  from  ours,  required  a  commentary  to  bring 
it  within  the  reach  of  most  people.  This  want  is  fully  met  by 
Father  Maas.  Copious  footnotes  supply  all  the  information  to 
be  desired  ;  and,  as  the  author  justly  remarks,  the  book  may  be 
called  a  Gospel  commentary.  Critics  may  quarrel  with  the  chro- 
nology adopted  by  the  author  in  the  text  ;  but  he  must  be  a  very 
eccentric  commentator,  indeed,  who  fails  to  find  some  consolation 
in  the  commentary.  If  his  pet  opinion  dees  not  get  a  place,  even 
in  the  notes,  I  venture  to  say,  that  the  fault  lies  in  the  opinion, 
and  not  in  the  exclusiveness  of  Father  Maas.  The  notes  are 
found  just  where  you  want  them  ;  they  are  orderly  and  clear,  so 
as  to  be  intelligible  to  every  reader.  Into  a  moderate-sized 
volume  we  have  compressed  a  vast  amount  of  information  on  all 
possible  subjects  that  may  help  to  elucidate  the  narrative. 

The  book  makes  a  handsome  volume,  and  is  beautifully  printed 
on  good  paper,  Again  we  testify  our  welcome  for  it,  and  congra- 
tulate the  author  on  a  good  and  useful  conception,  well  executed. 

P.M. 


An  UeA^Af^  Cj\io^uAige  pA  coinne 
IEISH  CATECHISM  FOR  THE  DIOCESE  OF  RAPHOE,  &c. 
IT  argues  a  sad  state  of  native  Irish  literature,  when  the 
publication  of  an  elementary  Catechism,  in  the  vernacular,  takes 
rank  as  a  literary  event.  Yet  such  is  the  case.  Irish  books  of 
any  sort  are  rare  ;  good  and  cheap  Irish  books  are  rare,  indeed. 
As  to  price,  this  Catechism  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  costing  as 
it  does  only  two-pence.  Besides  this,  it  is  written  in  the  simple 
and  attractive  Gaelic  of  Tirconnell,  which  is  a  guarantee  of  its 
value  from  the  literary  standpoint.  The  difference  between  the 
"  dialects"  of  Irish  is  much  exaggerated,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  peculiarities  (such  as  "OATTI  for  "OATD,  lomtAn  for  lorntAn, 
aspiration  instead  of  eclipsis  after  preposition  +  article),  there  is 
nothing  in  this  book  which  would  be  noted  as  strange  by  a 
native  of  Connaught  or  Munster.  In  fact,  the  chief  note  of 
Ulster  Irish,  CA  for  ni,  does  not  appear  in  the  Catechism  at  all. 
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In  some  few  cases,  marks  of  aspiration,  punctuation,  and  quantity, 
have  gone  wrong.  However,  people  must  be  reconciled  to  this, 
until  a  printer  is  found  who  can  set  up  Irish  type  intelligently. 

But  the  publication  of  an  Irish  Catechism  for  an  Irish- 
speaking  diocese,  with  the  approval  of  the  Bishop,  is  an  event  in 
another  way  as  well — it  is  a  formal  recognition  of  the  claim, 
which  Irish-speaking  children  have,  to  be  taught  the  truths  of 
faith  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  understand  them.  Had  not 
those  who  are  divinely  commissioned  to  watch  over  the 
religious  education  of  our  people  kept  the  language  of  our 
forefathers  alive,  it  would  long  since  have  disappeared  as  a 
vehicle  of  speech,  and  would  exist  only  in  the  imperishable  and 
copious  literature  that  embalms  it. 

E.  O'G. 

MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  TRUTHS  OF  KELIGION,  AND 
ON  THE  HIDDEN  AND  PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS 
CHRIST.  By  the  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Kirby,  Archbishop  of 
Ephesus,  Rector  of  the  Irish  College  of  Rome.  Dublin  : 
M.  H.  Gill  &  Son. 

THE  volume  before  us  will  receive  a  warm  welcome,  and  it  merits 
it.  The  book  has  a  history.  More  than  twenty  years  ago,  as  the 
venerable  author  tells  us  in  his  modest  preface,  the  work  now 
published  for  the  first  time,  was  begun.  In  his  solicitude  for  those 
committed  to  his  charge  as  Eector  of  the  Irish  College,  the  author 
desired  to  place  in  their  hands,  in  a  permanent  form,  the  spiritual 
exercises  which  it  was  part  of  his  duty;  to  put  before  them  while 
in  college.  The  spiritual  exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  were  made  the 
text,  on  the  lines  of  which  the  new  work  was  to  be  expanded  and 
developed.  The  object  of  his  Grace  was  a  to  afford  to  young 
ecclesiastics,  and  to  those  especially  with  whose  training  he  was 
in  some  way  concerned,  some  help  to  enable  them  to  make,  with 
spiritual  profit,  a  retreat  for  themselves,  and  to  give  it,  when 
required,  to  others."  When  his  design  was  but  little  more  than 
half  accomplished,  "  the  revolutionary  cannon  began  to  thunder 
against  Porta  Pia."  The  sequel  is  a  matter  of  history  ;  and  while 
we  regret  that  the  Meditations  have  been  slow  in  reaching 
those  for  whom  they  were  intended,  and  that  the  work  now 
appears  incomplete  as  it  was  when  the  author  was  so  rudely 
interrupted,  we  cannot  wonder  that  in  those  dark,  anxious  days 
that  followed  '70,  the  venerable  rector  had  neither  time  nor  heart 
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to  resume  his  labours.  We  must  be  content  to  congratulate 
ourselves  that,  even  now,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  his  friends, 
Archbishop  Kirby  has  rescued  his  work  from  undeserved  neglect. 
The  Meditations  come  to  us  with  he  imprimatur  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and,  prefixed  is  a  highly  commendatory 
letter  from  the  Primate,  who  claims  the  credit  of  having  urged 
the  author  to  place  the  manuscript  in  the  printer's  hands. 
For  those  who  know  Dr.  Kirby — and  especially  for  those  who 
had  the  advantage  of  passing  through  the  Irish  College  under  his 
guidance — no  recommendation  of  His  Grace's  book  is  necessary. 
They  know  what  to  expect,  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed 
To  those  who  do  not  know  the  author,  we  venture  to  say,  "  buy 
the  book."  As  a  book  of  spiritual  reading,  it  will  be  found  a 
treasury  of  sound,  practical  piety.  For  making  or  giving  a  spiri- 
tual retreat,  it  will  be  invaluable  to  *•  young  ecclesiastics,"  and 
highly  useful  even  to  those  of  considerable  experience.  These 
Meditations  are  the  rich  fruit  of  the  piety  and  zeal  of  the  dis- 
tinguished author,  and  they  draw  worth  and  practical  force  from 
an  experience  of  many  years  spent  in  the  discharge  of  duties* 
which  eminently  fitted  the  writer  for  his  task.  There  are  no 
empty  speculations  ;  there  is  no  straining  after  literary  effect. 
Each  meditation  is  simple,  solid,  and  practical.  Rational  devo- 
tion, not  evanescent  sentiment,  is  the  object  at  which  the  author 
aims.  He  satisfies  the  intellect  before  he  attempts  to  move  the 
will.  The  tender  love  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  breathes 
through  the  whole  book,  will  be  an  additional  charm  to  its  many 
readers,  while  it  must  remind  old  pupils  of  the  Irish  College,  of 
the  far-off  days  when  they  listened  to  the  rector  in  their  Alma 
Mater. 

The  publishers  have  done  their  part  to  bring  out  a  useful  book 
in  a  neat  and  convenient  form. 

D.  M. 

SCIENCE  OF  THE  SAINTS.  By  John  Baptist  Pagani.  Three 
Yols.  London  :  Burns  &  Gates.  New  York  :  Catholic 
Publication  Society. 

IT  has  been  remarked  that  while  hale  men  often  pass  through 
life  without  doing  anything  notable  or  worthy  of  their  gifts, 
infirm  men,  on  the  other  hand,  do  work  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  weakness.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  was  nearly  always 
sick,  and  yet,  while  governing  the  Church  for  years  withconsum- 
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mate  ability,  he  wrote  several  books  which,  in  their  own  depart- 
ment, are  classics.  We  do  not  mean  to  compare  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us  with  this  illustrious  doctor  ,  but  we  must  admit 
his  resemblance  to  the  great  Pontiff  in  this — that  he  was  oftener 
sick  than  well,  and  managed  to  write  several  useful  ascetical 
works  while  attending  to  the  onerous  duties  of  an  exalted  position. 

John  Baptist  Pagani  was  the  second  General  of  the  Institute 
of  Charity,  having  been  previously  Superior  of  his  brethren  in  the 
English  Province.  He  died  in  1860  A.D.,  in  the  54th  year  of  his 
age.  There  is  a  short  account  of  his  life  prefixed  to  this  work, 
appreciative,  indeed,  but  vaguely  and  tamely  written. 

Science  of  the  Saints  might  be  the  title  of  a  book,  the  noblest 
fruit  of  Catholic  genius,  treating  with  scientific  method  a  subject 
that,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  the  most  profound  that  can  engage  the 
human  mind.  Such  a  book  would  reveal  the  beautiful  harmony  of 
the  religious  life  ;  would  show  the  working  of  lively  faith  in  the 
eternal  truths ;  its  marvellous  impress  on  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  ;  would  reconcile  a  saint's  apparent  extravagance  with  his 
genuine  sanctity ;  would,  in  a  word  demonstrate  the  obvious 
sequence  of  the  practices  of  saints  from  their  faith  and  our  faith. 
Such  a  book,  however,  remains  to  be  written.  The  three  volumes 
before  us  do  not  realize  this  ideal.  They  are  strictly  ascetical,  and 
merely  delineate  the  actual  working  of  faith  in  the  lives  of  some  of 
our  brethren.  In  choosing  this  line  of  treatment,  the  author  was,  of 
course,  perfectly  within  his  right,  and  it  would  be  narrow  criti- 
cism to  find  fault  with  a  book  calculated  to  foster  devotion, 
because  it  did  not  also  aim  at  satisfying  and  winning  unbelievers. 

In  his  modest  preface,  the  author  tells  us  that  the  idea  of  the 
work  suggested  itself  to  him  whilst  he  was  reading  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  The  Lives  of  the  Saints  during  his  convalescence  after  a 
dangerous  illness.  Holy  and  zealous  man  that  he  was,  he  took,  it 
would  seem,  notes  of  important  texts  in  the  former,  and  of  their 
counterparts  in  the  latter,  and,  in  course  of  time,  wrote  those 
three  volumes  on  the  Christian  virtues,  as  illustrated  by  the  lives  of 
God's  servants.  The  work  is  so  arranged  that  a  lesson  is 
assigned  to  each  day  of  the  twelve  months,  and  a  virtue  to 
each  month.  Thus — January  :  Union  and  Fraternal  Charity  ; 
February  :  Humility,  &c.  There  are  then  thirty-one  lessons  on 
Fraternal  C  harity,  one  for  each  day  of  the  month  of  January, 
and  so  on  for  the  other  months.  The  texts  of  Sacred  Scripture 
and  the  illustrations  from  The  Lives  of  the  Saints  are  copious 
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and  suitable.  We  consider  the  work,  therefore,  to  be  a  useful 
handbook  in  preparing  instructions,  more  particularly  instructions 
for  religious. 

Without  wishing  to  complain  of  a  fault,  we  have  said 
that  the  author's  method  of  treatment  is  not  exactly  scientific; 
without  wishing  either  to  impute  any  serious  defect,  we  must  say 
that  his  diction  is  not  graceful,  elegant,  or  eloquent.  Science  of 
the  Saints  is  more  a  work  of  holiness  and  zeal  than  of  genius  ;  but 
we  are  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  thereby  likely  to  be  less  effectual 
in  awakening  devotion.  The  fact  that  it  is  the  second  edition  we 
are  noticing,  is  evidence  of  its  appreciation  by  the  Catholic  public. 
We  wish  the  book  a  wide  circulation,  and  in  the  author's  prayer, 
that  its  readers  may  "  understand  and  relish,  ever  more  and 
more,  the  Science  of  the  Saints,"  we  heartily  join. 

T.  J.  G. 

LIFE  OF  MOST  EEVEREND  PETER  KICHARD  KENRICK,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  St  Louis.  Catholic  Publishing  Company 
of  St.  Louis,,  1891. 

THE  less  said  about  this  "  Life  "  the  better,  There  are  just 
two  persons  in  the  world  whom  this  book  could  please — the  writer, 
and  the  subject  of  the  biography.  The  writer  must  be  pleased 
with  it,  for  just  as  a  parent  is  unable  to  see  any  defects  even  in 
a  deformed  child,  so,  we  believe,  an  author  is  blind  to  the  blemishes 
in  the  offspring  of  his  mind.  The  subject  of  the  biography  must 
also  be  pleased  with  the  writer's  work.  -For  we  feel  quite  certain 
that  the  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Kenrick  is  a  man  of  deep  humility.  He 
must,  therefore,  rejoice  that  the  writer  of  his  biography  has 
succeeded  in  hiding  altogether  the  many  noble  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind  which  even  strangers  know  to  belong  to  the  illustrious 
Archbishop  of  St.  Louis.  The  grand  old  prelate,  sixty  years  a 
priest,  and  fifty  years  a  bishop,  an  author  of  acknowledged 
ability,  a  wise  and  successful  administrator,  holy,  zealous,  self- 
sacrificing,  was  surely  a  noble  theme  for  a  life  sketch.  Ample 
materials,  too,  the  writer  had  at  hand.  Yet,  instead  of  a 
v'  Life  "  of  Dr.  Kenrick,  we  have  biographical  notices  of  all  the 
priests  and  bishops  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  dry  catalogues 
of  the  priests  whom  he  ordained,  and  of  the  bishops  at  whose 
consecration  he  was  present.  We  are  sorry  that  the  priests  of 
St.  Louis,  having  decided  that  it  was  the  "  correct  thing  "  to  have 
a  biography  of  their  great  archbishop  for  his  golden  jubilee,  did 
not  select  someone  to  write  it  who  could  have  done  some  justice 
to  the  subject. 
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Peter  Kichard  Kenrick,  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  is  brother  to 
the  still  more  distinguished  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick.  who  died 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  in  1863.  The  latter,  and  not  the  former, 
wrote  the  well-known  theological  treatises,  and  translated  the 
Bible,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  it.  Peter  Eichard  was  born  in 
Dublin,  in  1806,  so  that  he  is  now  close  on  eighty-six  years  of  age. 
He  studied  in  Maynooth  College,  was  ordained  in  1832,  and  spent 
about  a  year  doing  missionary  work  in  his  native  diocese  of  Dublin. 
In  1833  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  in  the  diocese  of 
Philadelphia,  of  which  his  brother,  Francis  Patrick,  had  been 
bishop-administrator  since  1830.  In  1841,  he  himself  was  con- 
secrated bishop,  and  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  the  Most  Eev. 
Joseph  Eosati.  Bishop  of  St.  Louis.  It  was  then  the  golden 
jubilee.of  his  episcopacy  that  the  Catholics  of  St.  Louis  celebrated 
with  such  splendour  and  jubilation  last  November.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  young  prelate  came  to  them  filled  with  burning  zeal  and 
unconquerable  energy.  Then  St.  Louis  was  a  small  town,  now 
it  is  one  of  the  world's  centres  :  then  the  religion  which  he  pro- 
fessed, and  which  he  came  to  preach,  uphold  and  defend,  was 
despised  in  St.  Louis,  and  those  who  professed  it  were  regarded 
with  hatred  and  distrust  by  their  fellow-men  ;  now  Catholicity  is 
respected  as  no  other  form  of  belief  is  in  the  great  city  by  the 
Mississippi,  and  Catholics  hold  the  highest  places  of  honour 
and  of  trust  that  the  City  Fathers  have  in  their  gift.  And  to  the 
wisdom,  zeal  and  energy  of  Archbishop  Kenrick,  as  the  human 
instrument  of  the  divine  Artist,  very  much  of  this  happy  change 
is  to  be  attributed.  Well  then  may  the  Catholics  of  St.  Louis  be 
proud  of  their  grand  old  prelate,  right  joyously  may  they  sing  his 
praises,  when  they  look  back  over  the  record  of  his  fifty  years' 
untiring  labour  for  them,  for  religion  and  for  God.  May  they 
long  rejoice  in  his  paternal  care  !  D.  O'L. 

THE  COEEECT  THING  FOE  CATHOLICS.  By  Lelia  Harding 
Bugg.  New  York  :  Benziger  Brothers,  1892. 
THIS  is  a  decidedly  American  book.  It  is  American  in  concep- 
tion, in  sentiment,  and  in  style,  and  is  as  thoroughly  practical  as 
the  American  character  itself.  The  writer's  aim  was  to  make  her 
book  "  at  once  a  guide  for  the  exterior  conduct  of  Catholics  on 
some  of  the  occasions  where  there  is  a  liability  of  annoying  mis- 
takes, and  a  reminder  of  obligations  understood,  but  oftentimes 
forgotten."  To  secure  this  end  she  has  divided  her  subject  into 
close  on  forty  sections,  in  each  of  which  she  treats  of  a  subject,  a 
practical  knowledge  of  which  it  would  be  extremely  desirable  that 
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Catholics  should  possess.  A  section  is  devoted  to  each  of  the 
Sacraments,  one  to  the  Mass,  and  one  to  indulgences.  The 
11  correct  thing"  for  persons  engaged  to  be  married  is  laid  down 
very  clearly,  very  practically,  and  in  the  most  common-sense 
manner.  We  are  also  told  the  "  correct  thing  "  in  church,  at  a 
wedding,  at  high  mass,  during  Holy  Week,  in  business,  in  society, 
in  conversation,  in  matters  of  dress,  in  travelling,  in  reading,  in 
education,  in  regard  to  the  Rosary,  &c.  Each  section  is  sub- 
divided into  two  parts.  In  the  first  part  we  are  shown  what  is 
the  "  correct  thing  "  in  the  particular  occasion  or  circumstance 
with  which  the  section  deals ;  and  in  the  second  part  we  are 
shown  what  is  not  the  "  correct  thing  "  in  the  same  circumstance. 

Some  of  the  hints  on  travelling  are  gems.  American  tourists 
are  reminded  that  it  is  the  '  correct  thing  "  "  to  remember  that 
Europe  and  Europeans  managed  to  exist  fairly  well  for  over  a 
thousand  years  before  America  was  even  thought  of."  And 
again  :  "to  remember  when  with  supercilious  foreigners  that  if 
America  has  no  great  pictures  she  at  least  holds  the  patent  on  the 
most  perfect  plough  in  the  world."  The  following  we  are  told 
are  not  the  "  correct  thing  "  :— 

"  To  imagine  that  a  woman  will  be  mistaken  for  a  lady  if  she 
does  not  act  as  one." 

"  To  think  that  the  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues  should  be 
suspended  on  sea." 

"  To  forget  that  patient  endurance  and  a  lemon  are  the  best 
antidotes  for  seasickness." 

"  To  imagine  that  chance  auditors  are  vitally  interested  in 
one's  physical  condition,  and  to,  therefore,  inflict  a  minute  account 
of  all  the  stages  of  the  mal  de  mer  on  them." 

"To  judge  cultivated  and  enlightened  Protestants  by  the  blus- 
tering Briton  one  meets  everywhere  on  the  Continent  of  Europe." 

MAXIMS  AND  COUNSELS.     From  the  Life  and  Writings  of 

Blessed    Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  arranged    for  every 

day  in  the  year.     Dublin  :  M.  &  S.  Eaton. 

THIS  is  an  exquisite  booklet  in  every  sense.      The  ''  maxims  " 

and  "  counsels"  have  been  selected  with  much  skill  by  someone 

who  combines  sincere  piety  with  sound,  practical  sense.      The 

piper  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  the  type  unexceptionable,  and 

the  binding  such  as  one  might  expect  to  have  turned  out  in 

artistic  Paris,  but  certainly  not  in  Dublin.     The  maxim  for  each 

day,  though  hardly  ever  exceeding  a  single  short  sentence,  is  so 

pregnant  with  deep  spiritual  significance,  that  it  will  form  the 

subject  for  a  half -hour's  profitable  reflection. 
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.     TEMPEKANCE  AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 

"  We  wish  the  effort  every  success.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
best  hope  of  greater  temperance  in  the  country  is  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  abstinence  in  the  young,  who  do  not  need  stimulants, 
and  are  much  better  without  them." — The  Lancet. 

"Bid  them  enrol  their  children,  even  the  youngest.  If  they 
never  know  the  taste,  they  will  never  know  the  temptation." — 
CARDINAL  MANNING. 

"  We  warn  our  beloved  clergy,  that  the  future,  even  temporal, 
of  the  Catholic  laity  in  these  colonies,  is  in  their  hands.  Without 
thrift  and  temperance  and  foresight,  the  people's  undeniable 
willingness  for  hard  work  will  not  save  the  great  body -from  con- 
stant lowering  in  the  social  scale.  Unfortunately  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  the  lowering  will  soon  settle  into  extinction. 
.  Intoxicating  drink,  even  if  taken  only  in  the  same 
quantity,  has  a  worse  effect  on  the  Irish  Catholic  than  on  any 
of  his  fellow-colonists." — BISHOPS  OF  AUSTRALIA,  Pastoral  from 
Plenary  Council,  1886. 

BY  a  happy  and  hopeful  coincidence  the  subject  of  this  paper 
has  been  recently  attracting  a  large  measure  of  atten- 
tion from  various  and  independent  quarters.  The  pub- 
lication of  a  temperance  manual,  and  the  promised  action 
of  our  Board  of  National  Education,  have  been  already 
referred  to.  It  now  appears  that  at  the  time  an  Irish  priest, 
with  the  approval  and  blessing  of  Irish  bishops,  was  giving 
us  his  little  book,  another  priest  was  doing  a  similar  service 
in  America,  at  the  instance  of  the  Catholic  T.  A.  Union,  and 
with  the  blessing  of  his  Eminence,  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore.1  In  all  this  there  is,  surely,  something  better 

1  Manual  of  Total  Abstinence.    By  Rev.  W.  Elliott. 
VOL.  XIII.  N 
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than  coincidence ;  for  it  gives  us  the  assurance  that  the 
subject  is  one  in  which  good  and  practical  work  remains  to 
be  done.  Father  Cullen's  catechism  comes  to  us  with  such 
sanction,  that  to  add  any  word  of  praise  may  seem 
worse  than  superfluous.  If  it  be  only  received  and  read  as 
widely  as  it  deserves,  it  is  destined  to  effect  good  beyond  all 
words.  We  have  been  deploring  the  existence  of  a  thousand 
silly  fallacies  about  intoxicating  drink  and  its  necessity ;  if 
these  are  to  exist  any  longer,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  a  people 
who  prefer  darkness  to  light,  for  the  "  Temperance  Cate- 
chism "  is  an  array  of  simple  practical  truths  which  all  may 
understand,  and  which  none  can  controvert.  As  one  of  the 
letters  of  commendation  hints,  there  was  heretofore  a  weak 
point  in  our  temperance  campaign ;  that  point  has  been 
strengthened  now ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  if  our 
people  can  be  only  got  to  read  and  master  the  facts  which 
Father  Cullen  has  set  before  thsm,  the  publication  of  his 
little  book  is  likely  to  have  more  far-reaching  effects  than 
any  single  event  of  our  recent  temperance  movement  in 
Ireland. 

On  a  recent  occasion  l  we  have  been  pleading  for  tempe- 
rance instruction  in  our  primary  schools  ;  we  have  now  to 
glance  at  what  has  been  done  elsewhere  in  the  matter. 
Before  doing  so  we  may  revert  for  a  moment  to  a  point 
already  touched  on.  "  Fair  play  for  the  children,  from  whom 
we  hope  so  much  ;  let  us  give  them  knowledge  wherewith 
to  shield  themselves."  With  all  our  vaunted  civilization, 
how  sad  is  the  lot  of  a  great  bulk  of  our  children  in  the  end 
of  this  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  chief  centres  of  those 
Christian  countries !  Lately,  indeed,  we  have  got  a 
Children's  Protection  Society — fi.  st  there  was  an  associa- 
tion for  the  protection  of  animals  ;  and  only  then,  and  after 
a  long  interval,  one  for  the  protection  of  the  little  ones 
"  full  of  eternity."  And  how  desperately  sad  are  the  tales  of 
horror  which  we  have  heard  since  the  society  began  its 
work  !  If  the  treatment  of  the  children  be  a  good  index  of 
the  civilization  of  times  and  peoples,  it  must  fare  hard  with 

1l.  E.  RECORD,  January,  1892. 
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this  old  dotard  century  of  ours.  It  is  in  those  strong  words 
that  a  distinguished  Protestant  Churchman 3  has  been  just 
giving  us  his  experiences  : — 

"  I  have  known  boys  and  girls  growing  up,  because  of  drink, 
into  felons  and  harlots ;  men  blighted  out  of  all  semblance  of 
humanity,  lurking,  idle  and  dirty,  about  the  thievish  corners  of 
the  streets,  loathsome  with  the  diseases  which  drink  inevitably 
brings  on.  I  have  known  children  fly  from  the  horror  of  drunken 
parents  at  midnight  to  hide  themselves  in  the  chimney  of  a  neigh- 
bour's house,  or  to  sleep  till  they  were  stone  cold  in  a  cellar 
with  the  rats.  I  have  seen  them  condemned  because  of  drink 
to  childhood  without  innocence,  manhood  without  self-respect, 
and  old  age  in  which  the  hoary  hairs  were  a  crown  of  infamy. 
I  have  known  of  children  overlaid — as  hundreds  of  English 
children  are  yearly  overlaid — by  drunken  mothers  ;  dying  off 
like  flies,  because  of  the  taint  of  gin  in  their  blood  ;  born  with  the 
horrid  and  fatal  craving  for  gin  in  their  constitution  ;  knocked 
about,  starved,  neglected,  kicked,  beaten,  left  to  burn  themselves 
to  death,  or  to  be  run  over  in  the  streets,  by  the  fiendish  cruelty 
of  drunken  fathers  and  mothers." 

And  all  those  experiences,  he  adds,  were  gathered  in  one 
small  London  parish,  not  the  poorest,  with  no  special  repu- 
tation for  depravity,  but  "  active  to  the  fullest  degree 
in  every  form  of  temperance  and  religious  work."  It  would 
be  an  easy  task  to  fill  pages  with  facts  and  figures  and 
pictures  appalling  even  as  this  one,  and  in  some  proportion 
from  every  large  centre  in  the  kingdom.  In  Liverpool,  on  a 
Monday  morning,  there  stood  before  the  magistrates  not 
fewer  than  twenty  boys  and  girls  who  had  been  found  in  a 
beastly  state  of  drunkenness  on  the  previous  Sunday  ;  and 
they  were  all  under  seventeen  ;  in  Manchester,  on  a  given 
Sunday,  there  were  counted  in  its  beer-shops  twenty-two 
thousand  children  ;  in  London,  of  which  a  leading  Catholic 
clergymen  has  lately  written,  "  there  you  may  find  every 
evening  our  boys  and  girls,  and  the  girls  more  numerous 
than  the  boys,  two  or  three  years  after  they  have  left  school, 
crowding  in  to  drink  as  long  as  they  have  money  to  spend, 
or  can  find  anyone  to  treat  them.  There  I  have  seen  them, 
the  most  promising,  the  fruits  of  whatever  power  and  zeal 

1  Archdeacon  Farrar,  in  Review  of  the  Churches. 
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one  had,  whom  we  had  striven  to  educate  in  self-denial  and 
purity,  going,  in  a  continuous  stream,  to  the  abyss  of  poverty 
and  shame."1 

In  describing  what  has  been  done  in  England  and 
elsewhere,  it  will  not  seem  strange  if  we  have  to  do  largely 
with  organizations  outside  the  Church. 

"  Ipse  docet  quid  agam  ;  fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri."  2 

Doctrines  may  be  sometimes  heard  to  which  we  cannot 
subscribe,  and  over-statements  which,  as  we  judge,  hurt 
rather  than  help  the  cause  they  are  meant  to  support  ;  but 
withal,  it  were  blind  prejudice  to  conclude  that  there  is  not 
outside  the  Church's  pale  zeal  which  we  may  appreciate,  or 
organization  that  it  would  be  our  interest  to  copy.  In  what 
has  been  sometimes  quoted  as  the  Leinster  Pastoral,  the 
bishops  of  the  Dublin  province  make  a  complimentary  refe- 
rence to  outside  efforts  in  the  cause  of  temperance ;  and 
whoever  is  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  extent  and  the 
success  of  those  efforts  will  acknowledge  that  the  compliment 
was  merited. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  temperance  teaching  is 
conveyed:  the  first  through  lesson-books,  and  what  may  be 
called  the  general  tenor  of  the  school  instruction  ;  the  second 
by  lectures  given  at  stated  times  by  competent  lecturers, 
employed  by  the  chief  temperance  organizations,  and  sent 
to  the  various  schools  whose  managers  or  boards  desire 
temperance  instruction.  As  to  the  first,  the  following 
extract  will  be  interesting ;  it  is  taken  from  the  Code  of  the 
London  School  Board,  which  has  from  the  first  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  work  : — 

"  Whenever  the  opening  lesson  of  the  day,  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  supplies  a  suitable  opportunity  for  the  occasional 
instruction  of  children,  by  examples,  warnings,  cautions,  and  admo- 
nitions in  the  principles  of  the  virtue  of  temperance,  the  teachers 
should  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  reading-books  and  copy-books 
used  in  school  might  be  rendered  largely  helpful  in  this  direction. 
Such  reading-books  are  on  the  requisition  list,  and  may  be  had 

1  Canon  Mornane  :  Paper  read  at  Birmingham  Conference,  Catholic 
Truth  Society,  1890. 

2  Ovid,  Met.,  iv.  428, 
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on  application.  Picture-cards,  diagrams,  and  wall-papers,  illus- 
trative of  the  subjects  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  thrift,  may  be 
beneficially  exhibited  as  part  of  the  wall  furniture  of  schools. 
Songs  and  hymns,  at  the  selection  of  the  teacher,  on  the  subject 
of  temperance,  should  be  incorporated  with  the  musical  exercises 
of  the  school.  The  Board  will  be  recommended  to  grant,  free  of 
charge,  the  use  of  their  schools  after  the  usual  school  hours  for 
illustrated  lectures  by  well- qualified  lecturers  to  children  attending 
the  schools ;  but  the  attendance  at  such  lectures  on  the  part  both 
of  teachers  and  scholars  is  to  be  purely  voluntary,  the  lecturers 
and  their  subjects  in  each  case  to  receive  the  approval  of  the 
School  Management  Committee." 

It  will  be  obvious  from  this  that  a  great  power  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  teachers  who  may  be  zealous  in  the  cause  ; 
and  that  the  power  is  largely  used  for  good,  may  be  concluded 
from  the  fact  that  in  sixty-six  Sunday  schools  it  was  recently 
ascertained  that  out  of  nine  hundred  and  eighteen  teachers 
there  were  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  abstainers, 
or  about  eighty-four  in  the  hundred.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  lesson-books ;  among  them  is  that  of  Dr. 
Richardson,  already  referred  to,  which  was  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  National  Temperance  League.  To  this  asso- 
ciation may  be  ascribed  also  the  praise  of  leading  the  way 
in  the  advocacy  of  temperance  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools.  The  work  was  inaugurated  at  a  meeting  in  1878, 
which  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  teachers,  and 
which  was  addressed  by,  among  others,  Mr.  Williams, 
Inspector  of  London  Board  Schools,  in  a  speech  from  which 
I  have  quoted  at  the  head  of  a  former  paper.  This  associa- 
tion sends  out  two  lecturers — one  to  boys'  schools,  who 
treats  on  physiology  ;  and  another  to  girls'  schools,  whose 
theme  is  domestic  economy. 

There  is  another  association,  however,  which  has  been 
making  school-work  its  most  special  sphere  of  action  ;  it  is 
called  the  Band  of  Hope  Union.  From  the  two  last  annual 
reports,1  which  its  secretary  has  kindly  sent  me,  I  gather  the 
following  information,  which  will  be  of  interest.  A  fact 
which  attests  the  interest  which  the  public  feel  in  the  matter, 
is  that  when  a  few  years  ago  the  "  school  system"  was 

1  Report  of  "  School  Scheme/'  Band  of  Hope  Union,  1889-90  ;  Re- 
port, 1890-91. 
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suggested,  a  sum  of  £10,000  was  immediately  subscribed  or 
promised,  a  fund  which  was  sufficient  to  carry  it  on  for 
five  years.  There  are  thirteen  paid  lecturers,  among  them 
being  physicians,  chemists,  and  others  who  had  been  in 
various  capacities  connected  with  management  of  schools. 
Great  care  was  used  in  the  selection  of  the  most  competent, 
as  well  as  "  about  the  substance,  methods,  and  scope  of  the 
lectures."  During  last  year  (90-91)  the  number  of  schools 
visited  was  2,336  ;  of  lectures  given,  2,162  ;  of  children  pre- 
sent, 256,068  ;  of  reports  of  addresses,  87,894.  The  lectures 
were  entirely  unsectarian  ;  "  this  unsectarian  character  of 
the  effort  has  been  shown  to  be  greatly  in  its  favour,  and 
has,  amongst  others,  opened  Boniau  Catholic  and  Jewish 
schools  to  systematic  temperance  teaching."  (Report,  90-91.) 
Hence  the  scheme  embraced  all  manner  of  schools,  as  seen 
in  the  following  classification  : — 

Board  Schools       .....  1,306 

National  Schools  .....  559 
British,  Friends,  Wesleyan,  Presbyterian,  Eoman 

Catholic  and  other  Voluntary  Schools               .  324 
Training  Ships,  Charitable  Institutions,  Indus- 
trial, ^Reformatory,  and  District  (Workhouse) 

Schools               .....  39 

Higher  Grade  Schools      ....  78 

Conference  of  Teachers     ....  26 

Training  Colleges               ....  4 

2,336 

The  lectures  are  given  to  the  children  of  the  higher 
classes,  lasting  usually  about  half  an  hour,  and  they  are 
illustrated  by  charts,  diagrams,  food  specimens,  &c.  They 
are  now  usually  given  during  school  hours,  a  difficulty 
which  the  educational  code  seemed  at  first  to  present  having 
been  got  over.  One  of  the  above  headings — "  reports  of 
addresses, "needs  explanation :  it  indicates  one  very  interest  ing 
and  useful  feature  of  the  scheme.  The  children  who  attended 
were  invited  to  write  a  report  of  the  lecture ;  the  reports 
were  afterwards  examined,  and  to  the  writers  of  the  best 
were  given  certificates  and  prizes.  This  served  not  only  to 
impress  the  leading  facts  on  the  children's  minds  ;  but,  what 
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is,  perhaps,  better  still,  the  children  became  apostles  of 
temperance  in  their  homes  and  neighbourhood.  Lately  we 
had  to  deplore  the  fact  that  the  children  were  being  educated 
at  home  in  the  foolish  fancies  of  their  parents :  here  we 
have  the  reverse,  and  the  children  teach  the  parents.  This 
is  just  what  should  have  been  expected,  and  the  Report 
adds : — 

"  The  home  influence  of  the  scheme,  as  reported  by  parents 
and  children,  was  most  gratifying.  The  substance  of  the  lectures 
was,  by  the  expressed  wish  of  many  of  the  teachers,  repeated  in 
the  home  circle ;  the  essays  were  read  to  parents,  and  the  illumi- 
nated certificates  with  which  the  children's  efforts  were  rewarded, 
finding  a  place  of  honour  on  the  walls,  kept  the  subject  constantly 
under  the  notice  of  the  family  and  friends.  Even  in  very  poor  and 
wretched  neighbourhoods  this  was  found  to  be  the  case ;  the 
teachers,  in  many  instances,  expressing  gratified  surprise  at  the 
great  interest  taken  by  the  parents  in  the  instruction  new  to 
themselves,  and  so  important  to  their  children.  Many  instances 
came  under  the  notice  of  the  committee  of  parents  being  induced 
to  adopt  total  abstinence  principles  as  a  result  of  this  teaching ; 
and  in  some  cases  interesting  letters  were  written  by  the  parents 
to  the  teachers,  intimating  that  such  was  the  case." 

The  number  of  lectures  varies  for  different  places,  and 
according  to  the  desire  of  the  managing  bodies  of  the  schools. 
In  the  Board  schools  at  Nottingham,  for  instance,  there  are 
fortnightly  lectures  from  9  a.m.  to  9.45  a.m. ;  at  Brighton 
and  Sheffield,  one  hour  quarterly  is  set  aside  for  the  purpose  ', 
and  at  Salford  there  are  weekly  lectures.  There  are  now,  of 
Board  schools  alone,  four  hundred  receiving  the  lectures ; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  theio  are  no  fewer  than  two  million 
pledged  children  in  England ;  while  an  attempt  has  been 
recently  made  to  add  another  million  to  their  number. 

Having  dwelt  so  far  on  those  details,  space  will  not 
permit  more  than  a  hasty  glance  at  what  has  been  done  in 
other  countries.  In  many,  however,  the  work  has  long  since 
been  inaugurated :  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  Australia, 
and  even  in  those  dark  lands  of  the  North,  to  which  we  are 
not  wont  to  look  for  light  and  leading,  in  Sweden  and 
Finland,  there  has  been 

"  Something  attempted,  something  done." 
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In  Sweden  we  hear  of  a  branch  of  the  "  Temperance 
Union  of  Northern  Teachers,"  with  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
members ;  and  in  Finland  of  one  with  a  membership  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  The  president  of  this  latter,  in  a  paper 
addressed  to  the  teachers  of  Finland,  tells  them  : — 

"  This  influence  must  be  exerted  upon  the  young  in  the 
schools,  superior  as  well  as  elementary.  It  is  only  at  school  that 
the  instruction  of  which  we  speak  can  be  given  systematically 
and  with  sufficient  thoroughness.  What  is  specially  needed  is  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  injurious  and  dangerous  properties  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  alike  for  the  individual  and  for  the  commu- 
nity. But  this  instruction  pre-supposes  some  knowledge  of  the 
human  body  and  its  vital  functions,  including  the  necessary 
conditions  for  the  maintenance  of  health. 

"  It  has  for  some  time  been  felt  that  hygiene,  as  a  subject  of 
instruction,  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  curriculum ;  and,  with 
this,  instruction  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcohol  might  well 
be  incorporated.  Meanwhile  it  may  be  best,  in  order  to  make 
use  of  existing  arrangements,  to  enlarge  the  teaching  of  natural 
science  by  including  this  subject.  The  president  thinks  that  the 
school  authorities  of  Finland  would  be  willing  to  devote  a  few 
hours  more  to  this  branch ;  if  so,  it  would  only  be  needful  to 
supply  the  teachers  with  a  suitable  manual." 

In  parts  of  Canada  temperance  school  teaching  is  required 
by  law ;  in  the  Antipodes  even  Dr.  Kichardson's  little  manual 
has  become  favourably  known ;  while-  in  the  United  States 
there  are,  we  are  informed,  "  thirty-eight  States  and  terri- 
tories "  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  the  schools.  Of  the 
results  of  such  teaching  let  one  remarkable  testimony  suffice. 
In  the  Health  Congress,  which  was  held  in  London  in  the 
August  of  last  year,  and  which  was  attended  by  medical  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  there  was  a  long  and  very  inte- 
resting discussion  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  stated  by  a  Dr.  Hewitt,  Minn.,  U.  S., 
that  "  the  foreign  population  was  the  great  difficulty  in 
America,  but  their  children  were  not  so  addicted  to  drink  as 
the  parents,  owing  largely  to  the  temperance  instruction 
in  the  schools." 

In  those  last  words  is  suggested  a  subject  which  must 
have  an  interest  for  every  reader  of  the  I.  E.  EECOED,  and 
with  a  reference  to  which  I  must  conclude.  A  writer  has 
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dealt  with  it  not  long  since  in  the  I.  E.  EECOED.  None  of 
us  can  be  indifferent  to  the  lot  of  our  race  in  America  and  in 
other  lands — to  those  exiled  kith  and  kin  of  ours  to  whom 
Church  and  country  owe  so  much.  Had  we  kept  closer  to 
the  teachings  of  Father  Mathew  during  the  past  half  century, 
and  sent  forth  a  more  temperate  race  of  emigrants,  what 
would  have  been  the  result — is  a  thought  which  will  some- 
times come  up ;  but  it  is  too  barren  and  too  sad  to  dwell  on. 
Let  us  only  do  better  in  the  future.  A  great  American 
prelate  wrote  some  time  ago: — "May  I  dare  speak  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  say  that  total  abstinence  in  Ireland  means  total 
abstinence  over  oceans  and  across  continents.  And  total 
abstinence  in  Ireland  can  be  had  for  the  asking ;  for  God  has 
not  created  a  people  more  docile  to  their  spiritual  guides 
than  the  children  of  St.  Patrick."1  Striking  words,  and  a 
new  motive,  surely,  to  us  to  work  for  temperance  at  home. 
A  thousand  years  ago  the  old  Irish  monk  pilgrims  clung  to 
their  customs  about  the  tonsure  and  the  Easter  celebration, 
because  it  was  the  way  in  Ireland ;  and  now,  again,  we  are 
told  that  their  countrymen  in  many  lands  and  continents 
will  be  temperate  when  they  hear  that  Ireland  leads  the  way. 
Since  the  subject  was  last  treated  of  in  the  I.  E.  RECORD,  I 
have  read  the  following  touching  appeal  in  an  American 
journal.  It  was  headed  an  "Appeal  to  Irish  Priests;"  and 
as  it  is  well  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  bring  it  under  their  notice.  Speaking  of  the 
young  Irish  boy  landing  in  America,  the  writer  says  :— 

"  He  drifts  to  the  saloon  (public-house)  or  to  the  boarding- 
house  with  the  saloon  attachment,  as  readily  as  a  duck  takes  to 
water.  He  is  willing  to  work,  and  soon  finds  employment ;  but 
somehow  he  never  gets  enough  money  ahead  to  buy  a  decent  suit 
of  clothes.  Without  clothes  he  cannot  go  to  church,  so  the  drink 
habit  and  the  staying-away-from-church  habit  grow  up  together. 
If  you  go  upon  the  public  works  you  will  find  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  these  young  Irishmen ;  but  among  a  hundred  you 
will  not  find  a  half-dozen  who  have  ten  dollars  twenty-four  hours 
after  pay-day.  It  all  goes  for  drink.  These  young  men  have 
been  carefully  brought  up,  and  are  full  of  faith  and  religion.  It  is 
a  pity  they  should  thus  throw  themselves  away,  to  the  everlasting 

1  Archbishop  Ireland,  in  Catholic  World. 
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loss  of  the  Church  and  the  country.  We  were  in  hopes  that 
the  establishment  of  the  mission  at  Castle  Garden  would  do 
something  to  check  the  terrible  'leakage;'  but  it  seems  the 
young  men  pass  on  from  the  ship's  deck  to  the  saloon  (public- 
house)  without  ever  bending  the  knee  at  the  altar  of  the  Holy 
Rosary.  We  must  appeal  to  the  priests  of  Ireland  in  our  distress. 
If  'they  have  the  future  welfare  of  their  emigrating  people  at 
heart,  they  will  not  allow  one  of  them  to  leave  the  shores  of 
Ireland  without  taking  the  temperance  pledge  for  five  years. 
They  will  keep  it.  Their  faith  is  strong  and  their  morals 
uncorrupted,  If  they  take  the  pledge  they  will  keep  it.  What 
a  blessing  it  would  be  for  these  young  men,  if  they  were  so  safe- 
guarded !  They  would  soon  find  work,  and  money  would  soon 
flow  back  into  the  laps  of  the  old  folks  at  home.  Besides  they 
would  soon  develop  into  respectable  men ;  they  would  rnarry,  and 
bring  up  respectable  families,  and  the  Church  and  the  country 
would  be  the  gainers  by  the  reform,  A  mission  is  more  needed  at 
Queenstown  than  at  New  York,  and  we  pray  that  God  in  His 
love  for  the  Irish  race  will  put  it  into  the  heart  of  some  Irish 
priest  to  take  upon  himself  this  great  work  of  charity." 

JAMES  HALPIN. 
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I. — DIEECT   STATEMENT — Continued. 

§  3.  QUESTIONS  THAT  CALL  FOE  SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  Use  of  SHALL  in  Prophesy. 

IN  English  translations  of  the  Bible,  especially  in  that 
which  is  known  as  the  Authorized  Version,  SHALL  is 
very  commonly  applied  to  future  events,  announced  in  the 
Second  and  Third  Persons,  where  the  ordinary  idiom 
would  require  WILL.  This  usage,  which  is  the  cause  of 
much  embarrassment  in  the  application  of  the  rules  just 
laid  down,  seems  to  me  to  call  for  special  notice.  Some 
writers,  no  doubt,  strive  to  show  that  SHALL  is  the  proper 
word  in  these  cases,  even  according  to  the  ordinary  idiom  ; 
because,  as  they  argue,  "  the  prophetic  language  of  the  Bible 
is  spoken  by  One  whose  will  is  supreme,  and  who  has  all 
things  under  His  control."  1 

1  Dean  Alford,  The  Queen's  English,  page  159. 
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But  I  think  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  examples  given 
below,  that  this  explanation  is,  to  say  the  least,  incomplete 
and  unsatisfactory.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  the  events 
predicted  are  not  predetermined  by  God's  will;  they  are 
acts  done  against  His  will,  and  contrary  to  His  commands. 
Besides,  the  explanation  takes  no  account  of  the  cases,  also 
very  numerous,  in  which  the  future  events  are  announced 
not  by  God,  or  by  a  prophet  speaking  in  the  name  of  God, 
but  by  private  individuals  speaking  in  their  own  name, 
and  expressing  their  own  personal  hopes,  or  fears,  or 
expectations. 

I  shall  have  to  deal  with  this  question  more  fully  later 
on,  when  I  come  to  consider  whether  the  usage  of  the 
Authorized  Version  can  be  regarded  as  truly  representing 
the  modern  idiom  of  SHALL  and  WILL.  For  the  present, 
I  shall  be  content  to  show  what  that  usage  really  is,  on 
the  particular  point  before  us,  and  to  examine  how  far  it 
is  to  be  found  outside  the  language  of  the  Bible.  The 
following  collection  of  texts  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
actual  usage  of  the  Authorized  Version.  It  will  be  seen 
that  those  which  occur  first  in  order  readily  admit  of  the 
explanation  already  suggested  :  they  deal  with  future  events 
determined  by  God's  will,  and  foretold  by  God,  speaking 
in  His  own  person,  or  by  His  chosen  representatives. 
But  these  texts  are  followed  by  others  to  which  this  ex- 
planation can  be  applied  only  with  difficulty ;  and  these 
again  are  followed  by  others,  to  which  the  explanation  cannot 
be  applied  at  all : — 

Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  My  word,  shall  not  pass 
away. 

MATTH.  xxiv.  35. 

The  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  His  Father  with 
His  angels  ;  and  then  He  shall  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
works. 

MATTH.  xvi.  27. 

And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes ;  and  there 
shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain  :  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away. 

KEV.  xxi.  4. 
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And  the  angel  said  unto  her  .  .  Behold,  thou  shalt  con- 
ceive in  thy  womb,  and  bring  forth  a  Son,  and  shalt  call  His 
name  Jesus.  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of 
the  Highest :  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  Him  the  throne 
of  His  father  David  :  and  He  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob 
for  ever ;  and  of  His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end. 

LUKEI.  33-33. 

He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that 
believeth  not,  shall  be  damned.  And  these  signs  shall  follow 
them  that  believe :  In  My  name  they  shall  cast  out  devils  ;  they 
shall  speak  with  new  tongues ;  they  shall  take  up  serpents ;  and  if 
they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them  ;  they  shall 
lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover. 

MARKxvi.  16-:  8. 

Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  one  of  you  shall  betray  Me. 

MATTH.  xxvi.  21. 

This  night,  before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  Me  thrice. 

MATTH.  xxvi.  34. 

Whither  shall  I  go  from  Thy  spirit  ?  or  whither  shall  I  flee 
from  Thy  presence  ?  .  .  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning, 
and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  Thy 
hand  lead  me,  and  Thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.  If  I  say,  Surely 
the  darkness  shall  cover  me ;  even  the  night  shall  be  light  about 
me. 

Ps.  cxxxix.  7-11. 

Nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  king- 
dom :  and  there  shall  be  famines,  and  pestilences,  and  earth- 
quakes, in  divers  places.  .  .  Then  shall  they  deliver  you  up 
to  be  afflicted,  and  shall  kill  you  ;  and  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all 
nations  for  My  name's  sake.  .  .  And  many  false  prophets 
shall  rise,  and  shall  deceive  many.  And  because  iniquity  shall 
abound,  the  love  of  many  shall  wax  cold. 

MATTH.  xxiv.  7-12. 

Behold  I  send  unto  you  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes  : 
and  some  of  them  ye  shall  kill  and  crucify ;  and  some  of  them 
shall  ye  scourge  in  your  synagogues,  and  persecute  them  from 
city  to  city. 

MATTH.  xxiii.  34. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  as  soon  as  1  [Obadiah,  the  Governor 
of  Ahab's  house]  am  gone  from  thee  [Elijah],  that  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  shall  carry  thee  whither  I  know  not ;  and  so  when  I 
come  and  tell  Ahab,  and  he  cannot'fiiid  thee,  he  shall  slay  me  .  . 
And  now  thou  sayest,  Go,  tell  thy*Lord,  Behold,  Elijah  is  here  : 
and  he  shall  slay  me. 

3  KINGS  xviii.  12-14. 
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And  Memucan  [one  of  the  princes  of  Persia]  answered  before 
the  king  and  the  princes,  Vashti  the  queen  hath  not  done  wrong 
to  the  king  only,  but  also  to  all  the  princes,  and  to  all  the  people 
that  are  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  King  Ahasuerus.  For  this 
deed  of  the  queen  shall  come  abroad  unto  all  women,  so  that  they 
shall  despise  their  husbands  in  their  eyes,  when  it  shall  be 
reported,  The  king  Ahasuerus  commanded  Vashti  the  queen  to 
be  brought  in  before  him,  but  she  came  not. 

ESTHER,!.  16,17. 

And  Jacob  said  to  Simeon  and  Levi,  .  .  they  shall  gather 
themselves  together  against  me,  and  slay  me ;  and  I  shall  be 
destroyed,  I  and  my  house. 

GEN.  xxxiv.  30. 

And  Joshua  said,  .  .  O  Lord,  what  shall  I  say,  when 
Israel  turneth  their  backs  before  their  enemies !  For  the 
Canaanites  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  shall  hear  of  it, 
and  shall  environ  us  round,  and  cut  off  our  name  from  the  earth. 

Jos.  vii.  7-9. 

And  Jeroboam  said  in  his  heart,  Now  shall  the  kingdom 
return  to  the  house  of  David  :  if  this  people  go  up  to  do  sacrifice 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  then  shall  the  heart  of 
this  people  turn  again  unto  their  lord,  even  unto  Eehoboam, 
king  of  Judah  ;  and  they  shall  kill  me,  and  go  again  to  Eehoboam, 
king  of  Judah. 

1  KINGS  xii.  26,  27. 

And  Cain  said  unto  the  Lord,  My  punishment  is  greater  than 
I  can  bear.  .  .  I  shall  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the 
earth  ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  everyone  that  findeth  me 
shall  slay  me. 

GEN.  iv.  13,  14. 

Saul  also  sent  messengers  unto  David's  house,  to  watch  him, 
and  to  slay  him  in  the  morning :  and  Michal,  David's  wife,  told 
him,  saying,  If  thou  save  not  thy  life  to-night,  to-morrow  thou 
shalt  be  slain. 

1  SAM.  xix.  11. 

From  a  general  review  of  these  passages,  it  may  be 
gathered  that  the  prophetic  SHALL  of  the  Authorized  Version 
is  used  in  reference  to  future  events  of,  at  least,  three  different 
kinds.  First,  it  is  applied  to  future  events  pre-determined  by 
God,  and  foretold  in  His  name:  for  instance,  "  Behold,  thou 
shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb,  and  bring  forth  a  Son  ; "  "  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be 
no  more  death."  Again,  it  is  applied  to  future  events  which 
depend  on  the  free-will  of  men,  but  which"  are  foretold  by 
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God,  or  by  a  prophet  speaking  in  His  name.  A  typical 
example  of  this  class  is  found  in  the  text  from  St.  Matthew  : 
"  I  send  unto  you  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes  ;  and 
some  of  them  ye  shall  kill  and  crucify ;"  also  in  the  text, 
"  This  night,  before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me 
thrice."  Lastly,  SHALL  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  private 
individual  speaking  in  his  own  name,  and  expressing  nothing 
more  than  his  own  fears  and  hopes  about  the  future.  Thus 
Cain  is  made  to  say,  "Everyone  that  findeth  me  shall 
slay  me;"  and  David's  wife,  warning  her  husband  to  fly  from 
the  messengers  of  Saul,  says,  "  If  thou  save  not  thy  life 
to-night,  to-morrow  thou  shalt  be  slain." 

It  remains  to  consider  how  far  this  usage  is  to  be  found 
in  modern  English,  outside  the  Bible.  I  think  it  is  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  preachers  and  poets.  First,  preachers 
speaking  on  the  subjects  of  revelation,  adopt  not  unfrequently 
the  phraseology  of  the  Bible,  and  use  SHALL  in  the  announce- 
ment of  future  events,  where  the  ordinary  idiom  would 
require  WILL.  Again,  poets  writing  under  inspiration  of 
another  kind,  sometimes  become  prophets  in  their  own  way, 
and  accordingly  adopt  the  prophetic  SH.ILL  which  is  familiar 
to  their  ears  in  the  language  of  the  Bible.  I  subjoin  a  few 
examples  of  each  class  : — 

Such  is  the  hidden  kingdom  of  God ;  and  as  it  is  now  hidden , 
so  in  due  season  it  shall  be  revealed. 

NEWMAN. 

And  in  like  manner,  doubtless,  at  the  last  day,  the  wicked  and 
impenitent  shall  be  condemned,  not  in  a  mass,  but  one  by  one  — 
one  by  one,  appearing  each  in  his  own  turn  before  the  righteous 
Judge,  standing  under  the  full  glory  of  His  countenance,  carefully 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting. 

NEWMAN. 

The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age.  and  nature  sink  in  years, 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 

ADDISON. 

While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Eome  shall  stand  ; 
When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Eome  shall  fall ; 
And  when  Eome  falls — the  World.1 

BYRON. 

1  These  lines  are  substantially  taken  by  Byron  from  the  historian 
(gibbon,  who  quotes  them  from  the  fragments  of  Venerable  Bede,  by 
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The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover  heap'd  and  pent, 
Eider  and  horse — friend,  foe — in  one  red  burial  blent  ! 

BYRON. 

The  nations  have  fallen ,  but  thou  art  still  young  ; 

Thy  sun  is  but  rising,  when  others  are  set ; 
And  though  slavery's  cloud  o'er  thy  morning  hath  hung, 

The  full  noon  of  freedom  shall  beam  round  thee  yet. 

MOORE. 

The  stranger  shall  hear  thy  lament  o'er  his  plains ; 

The  sigh  of  thy  harp  shall  be  sent  o'er  the  deep, 
Till  thy  masters  themselves,  as  they  rivet  thy  chains, 

Shall  pause  at  the  song  of  their  captive,  and  weep. 

MOORE. 

When  Dryden,  in  the  Annus  Mirabilis,  foretells,  in  the 
tone  of  a  prophet,  the  revival  of  London  after  the  great  fire, 
he  carries  the  prophetic  SHALL  through  a  series  of  pictures 
extending  over  five  stanzas.  The  last  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  :— 

And  while  this  famed  emporium  we  prepare, 
The  British  ocean  shall  such  triumphs  boast, 
That  those  who  now  disdain  our  trade  to  share, 
Shall  rob,  like  pirates,  on  our  wealthy  coast. 

DRYDEN. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  well-known  passage  of 
Shakespeare,  though,  for  reasons  to  be  given  hereafter,  he 
cannot  be  accepted  as  a  witness  to  the  modern  idiom  of 
SHALL  and  WILL.  We  may  take  him,  however,  in  the 
present  instance,  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  old  usage 
and  the  new  :  — 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 

THE  TEMPEST. 

•whom  they  are  recorded  as  representing  the  feelings  of  Anglo-Saxon 
pilgrims  visiting  Home  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century.  But 
Gibbon  translates  Venerable  Bede  as  follows,  curiously  mixing  up  his 
SHALLS  and  WILLS  :  "  As  long  as  the  Coliseum  stands,  Rome  shall  stand; 
when  the  Coliseum  falls,  Rome  will  fall ;  when  Rome  falls,  the  world 
will  fall" 
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Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  which,  so  far  as 
I  know,  has  not  been  treated  by  previous  writers  with  any 
degree  of  fulness,  there  are  two  points  which  I  should  wish 
to  submit  to  the  better  judgment  of  my  readers.  First,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that,  except  in  pulpit  oratory,  the  prophetic 
SHALL  is  not  used  by  public  speakers  in  modem  times. 
Secondly,  I  think  that  both  pulpit  orators  and  poets  shrink 
from  using  the  prophetic  SHALL,  in  reference  to  the  future 
free  acts  of  men.  But  I  feel  that,  from  my  own  limited 
reading,  I  am  not  warranted  in  coming  to  a  decisive  judg- 
ment on  these  questions ;  and  I  appeal,  therefore,  to  those 
who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject,  to  assist  me  with  such 
evidence  as  may  tend  either  to  support  or  to  overset  the 
opinions  I  have  expressed. 

SHOULD  and  WOULD  as  Auxiliaries. 

SHOULD  and  WOULD  are  the  past  tense  of  SHALL  and  WILL, 
and  follow  the  same  rules.  The  choice  between  SHALL  and 
SHOULD,  WILL  and  WOULD,  offers  no  difficulty,  as  it  is  always 
sufficiently  evident,  from  the  circumstanpes  of  the  case,  which 
tense  ought  to  be  employed.  A  few  examples  are  here 
subjoined : — 

I  should  ill  deserve  God's  blessings,  which,  since  the  late 
terrible  event,  have  come  down  in  mercy  upon  us,  if  I  indulged 
regret  or  querulousness. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

We  should  have  won,  in  spite  of  your  ladyship,  had  not  the 
elder  brother  made  his  appearance. 

THACKERAY. 

He's  all  right  enough,  Barney  is,  else  I  should  have  heard  of 
him. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

My  General  is  an  angel,  Quiggett.  I  should  like  to  worship 
him ;  I  should  like  to  fall  down  at  his  boots,  and  kiss  'em,  I  should! 

THACKERAY. 

I  should  like  to  keep  this  pudding  unfer  a  glass  shade,  my 
dear. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

If  I  must  say  what  I  think,  I  should  lay  down,  with  little 
hesitation,  that  the  truth  was  almost  the  reverse  of  this  doctrine. 
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It  is  just  such  a  shawl  as  she  wished  for,  when  she  was 
married,  and  her  mother  did  not  give  it  her.  I  did  not  know  of 
it  till  after,  or  she  should  have  had  it — she  should  ;  but  she  shall 
have  it  now. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

If  anybody  had  told  me  that  you  ivould  have  lived  and  died 
an  old  maid,  I  should  have  laughed  in  their  faces. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

But  for  the  goodness  of  a  half-breed  woman  in  the  fort,  who 
took  pity  on  me,  and  tended  me,  I  never  should  have  recovered, 
and  my  poor  Harry  would  be  what  he  fancied  himself  yesterday, 
our  grandfather's  heir,  our  mother's  only  son. 

THACKERAY. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  say,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Giles,  trembling, 
"  that  he's  going  to  die.  If  I  thought  it,  I  should  never  be  happy 
again  [future  state  of  feelings].  I  wouldn't  cut  a  boy  off ;  no,  not 
even  Brittles  here ;  not  for  all  the  plate  in  the  country,  sir." 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

"You  ought  to  be  dead,  positively  dead  with  the  fright,"  said 
the  fat  gentleman.  "Why  didn't  you  send?  Bless  me,  my 
man  should  have  come  [event  determined  by  the  speaker's  will 
— Third  Person]  in  a  minute ;  and  so  would  I  [event  determined 
by  the  speaker's  will — First  Person] ;  and  my  assistant  would 
have  been  delighted  [fact]." 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

If  I  had  time,  I  would  go  over  this  letter,  and  dot  all  my  i's. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

I  am  glad  you  love  Cowper ;  I  could  forgive  a  man  for  not 
enjoying  Milton,  but  I  would  not  call  that  man  my  friend  who 
could  be  offended  with  the  "  divine  chit-chat  of  Cowper/' 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

A  Liberal  Administration  would  make  this  concession  to 
Ireland  from  a  sense  of  justice.  A  Conservative  Administration 
will  make  it  from  a  sense  of  danger. 

MACAULAY. 

My  thought  was,  I  shall  make  a  very  bad  soldier,  and  my 
brother  ivould  make  a  very  good  one.  He  has  a  hundred  good 
qualities  for  the  profession,  in  which  I  am  deficient ;  and  would 
have  served  a  commanding  officer  far  better  than  I  ever  could. 

THACKERAY. 

The  street  which  now  affords  to  the  artisan,  during  the  whole 
night,  a  secure,  a  convenient,  and  a  brilliantly-lighted  walk  was, 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  so  dark  after  sunset  that  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  see  his  hand ;  so  ill-paved,  that  he 

VOL.  XIII.  O 
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would  have  run  constant  risk  of  breaking  his  neck ;  and  so  ill- 
watched,  that  he  would  have  been  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
knocked  down  and  plundered  of  his  small  earnings. 

MACAULAY. 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  die,"  goes  on  George,  "  and  you  saw 
Harry  in  grief,  you  would  be  seeing  a  genuine  affliction,  a  real 
tragedy  ;  you  would  grieve  too.  But  you  wouldn't  be  affected  if 
you  saw  the  undertaker  in  weepers  and  a  black  cloak."  Indeed, 
but  I  should,  sir  !"  says  Mrs.  Lambert ;  "  and  so,  I  promise  you, 
would  any  daughter  of  mine." 

THACKERAY. 

If  I  were  a  man,  I  would  do  something  famous  [determination] 
before  I  was  two-and-twenty  years  old,  that  I  would  !  I  would 
have  the  world  speak  of  me.  I  wouldn't  dawdle  at  apron-strings. 
I  wouldn't  curse  my  fortune,  I'd  make  it.  I  vow  and  declare  I 
would. 

THACKERAY. 

These  examples  show,  clearly  enough,  how  WOULD  follows 
the  rule  for  WILL,  and  SHOULD  follows  the  rule  for  SHALL. 
In  those  that  follow,  which  are  taken  from  Irish  sources,  it 
will  be  seen  how  Irish  writers  and  speakers  habitually  use 
WOULD  where  the  English  idiom  requires  SHOULD  : — 

We  would  be  fools,  if  we  sacrificed  our  prospects  on  such  a 
precarious  chance. 

I  would  think  it  waste  of  time  to  dwell  any  longer  on  this 
subject. 

That  is  exactly  what  I  would  expect. 

Twopence  will  be  paid  for  every  dead  sparrow  that  can  be 
produced;  at  this  price  we  would  imagine  that  the  birds  will 
soon  become  scarce. 

If  I  were  to  sit  in  judgment  on  this  apology,  I  would  preju- 
dice the  entire  question  which  is  to  be  tried  in  the  action. 

Why  then,  Jack,  there's  something  ominous  to  happen,  or  we 
wouldn't  have  you  here  [meaning  that  Jack  would  not  have 
come].1 

If  I  was  in  your  coat,  I  would  be  ashamed.2 

I  was  not  called  upon  to  work  on  the  farm,  nor  would  I  have 
been  permitted,  even  had  I  wished  it.3 

Why,  thin,!  *d  be  sorry  to  prove  your  reverence  to  be  wrong, 
go  I  would ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  must  give  it  aginst  you.4 

1  Carletou's  Traits  and  Sivrw*  of  the  Iri-.h  Peasantry*  i  146. 
az7>.,  i.  164.' 
8  ib.,  i.13. 
ib.t  ii.  266. 
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Sure,  I  have  a  great  dale  of  money  in  the  cuff  o'  my  coat. 
Indeed,  I  have,  and  I  won't  want  it.1 

Let  us  help  him,  for  God's  sake,  an'  we  won't  be  apt  to  take 
the  sickness.2 

If  Mr.  O'Brien,  the  curate  of  the  parish,  hadn't  been  ill 
himself  at  the  same  time,  I  wouldn't  suffer  what  I  did. 3 

Special  meanings  of  WILL,  WOULD,  and  SHOULD. 

The  rules  hitherto  laid  down  have  reference  to  the  use 
of  SHALL  and  WILL,  SHOULD  and  WOULD,  when  used  as 
auxiliaries  to  express  a  future  tense,  or  a  conditional  mood. 
But  WILL  and  WOULD  are  often  employed  as  independent 
verbs,  to  express  volition.  In  this  sense,  they  are  the 
equivalent  of  the  verb  to  Wish,  and  the  rules  do  not  apply. 
Here  are  a  few  examples  : — 

"  If  you  will  [wish  to]  be  heard,"  said  Wright,  "  you  shall  be 
heard  ;  but  you  do  not  understand  your  own  interests." 

MACAULAY. 

Why,  if  thou  wilt,  so  let  it  be — thou  shalt. 

TENNYSON. 

You  will  [wish  to]  go  to  Gaunt  House.  You  give  an  old 
fellow  no  rest  until  you  get  there. 

THACKERAY. 

Behold  a  leper  came,  and  adored  Him,  saying,  Lord,  if  Thou 
wilt,  Thou  canst  make  me  clean.  And  Jesus  stretching  forth  His 
hand,  touched  him,  saying  :  I  will,  be  thou  made  clean. 

MATTH.  viii.  2,  3. 

The  king  said  to  the  damsel,  Ask  of  me  what  thou  wilt 
[pete  a  me  quod  vis],  and  I  will  give  it  thee. 

MARK  vi.  '22. 

The  disciples  came  to  Jesus,  saying,  Where  wilt  Thou  that 
we  prepare  for  Thee  to  eat  the  pasch  ? 

MATTH.  xxvi.  17. 

When  Charlemagne  would  [wished  to]  revive  science  and 
letters  in  his  own  France,  to  England  he  senb  for  masters. 

NEWMAN. 

Most  Oxford  undergraduates,  forty  years  ago,  when  they 
would  [wished  to]  write  poetry,  adopted  the  Darwinian  or 
Pleasures-of-Hope  versification,  which  had  been  made  popular 
by  Heber  and  Milman. 

NEWMAN. 

1  to.,  ii.  285.  2  to.,  ii.  30:?.  3  to.,  ii.  309. 
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We  read  in  Persian  travels  of  the  way  in  which  young  gentle- 
men go  to  work  in  the  East,  when  they  would  [desire  to]  engage 
in  correspondence  with  those  who  inspire  them  with  hope  or 
fear. 

NEWMAN. 

If  we  would  [wish  to]  know  what  the  Puritan  spirit  really  is, 
we  must  observe  the  Puritan  when  he  is  dominant. 

MACAULAY. 

If  we  would  [wish  to]  study  with  profit  the  history  of  our 
ancestors,  we  must  be  constantly  on  our  guard  against  that 
delusion  which  the  well  known  names  of  families,  places,  and 
offices  naturally  produce,  and  must  never  forget  that  the  country 
of  which  we  read  was  a  very  different  country  from  that  in  which 
we  live. 

MACAULAY. 

I  would  no  more  be  cheated  out  of  my  thanks  than  out  of 
my  money. 

CHARLES  LAMH. 

By  the  midnight  taper,  the  writer  digests  his  meditations.  By 
the  same  light  we  must  approach  to  their  perusal,  if  we  wou'd 
catch  the  flame,  the  odour. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

So  she,  like  many  another  babbler,  hurt 
Whom  she  would  soothe,  and  harmed  .where  she   would  heal. 

TENNYSON. 

"  You  were  wrong,  Mr.  Warrington,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  and 
you  wouldn't  [were  determinechiot  to]  be  set  right." 

THACKERAY. 

He  was  angry,  and  would  not  [was  unwilling  to]  go  in. 

LUKE  xv.  28. 

In  like  manner,  SHOULD  is  often  used,  in  its  primitive 
sense,  as  expressing  duty  or  obligation.  When  so  used,  it  is 
the  equivalent  of  Ought  to,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  rules 
laid  down  for  SHALL  and  WILL. 

I  should  [ought  to]  have  written  before  to  thank  you  for  your 
kind  letter,  written  with  your  own  hand. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

The  joint  editorship  of  the  Chronicle  must  be  a  very  comfort- 
able and  secure  living  for  a  man.  But  should  [ought]  not  you  read 
French,  or  do  you  ?  and  can  you  write  with  sufficient  moderation, 
as  'tis  called,  when  one  suppresses  the  half  of  what  one  feels  or 
could  say  on  a  subject,  to  chime  in  the  better  with  popular 
lukewarmness. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 
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Why  will  you  make  your  visits,  which  should  [ought  to]  give 
pleasure,  matter  of  regret  to  your  friends  ?  You  never  come,  but 
you  take  away  some  folio  that  is  part  of  my  existence. 

LAMB  to  COLERIDGE. 

Charles  had,  at  the  age  when  the  mind  and  body  are 
in  their  highest  perfection,  and  when  the  first  effervescence  of 
boyish  passions  should  have  subsided,  been  recalled  from  his 
wanderings  to  wear  a  crown. 

MACAULAY. 

But  here  a  distinct  question  opens  upon  us,  whether  or  not 
the  preacher  should  [ought  to]  preach  without  book. 

NEWMAN. 

We  have  all  of  us  a  right  to  exist,  we  and  our  works :  an 
unpopular  author  should  [ought  to]  be  the  last  person  to  call  in 
question  this  right. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

Lastly,  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
use  of  WOULD,  not  at  all  uncommon,  to  express  an  habitual 
action,  or  mode  of  proceeding. 

His  treatment  of  me  varied  according  to  his  hopes  or  fears,  or 
even  his  mood  for  the  time  being.  He  ivould  have  me  consigned 
to  my  quarters  for  several  days  at  a  time  ;  then  invite  me  to  his 
tipsy  supper-table,  quarrel  with  me  there,  and  abuse  my  nation. 

THACKERAY. 

This  talk  happened  between  us  again  and  again,  and  Museau 
would  order  me  to  my  quarters,  and  then  ask  me  to  supper  the 
next  night,  and  return  to  the  subject  of  Normandy  and  cider,  and 
tripes  d  la  mode  de  Caen. 

THACKERAY. 

For  want  of  better  things  to  do,  I  was  often  singing  and 
guitar-scraping ;  and  we  would  have  many  a  concert,  the  men 
joining  in  chorus,  or  dancing  to  my  homely  music,  until  it  was 
interrupted  by  the  drums  and  the  retraite. 

THACKERAY. 

She  was  a  good  mother.  .  .  Yet  she  would  always  love 
my  brother  above  Mary. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

Besides  my  daylight  servitude,  I  served  over  again  all  night 
in  my  sleep,  and  would  awake  with  terrors  of  imaginary  false 
entries,  errors  in  my  accounts,  and  the  like.  .  .  My  fellows 
in  the  office  would  sometimes  rally  me  upon  the  trouble  legible 
in  my  countenance. 

CHARLES  LAMB, 
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Tyrconnel  had  long  before  earned  the  nick-name  of  Lying 
Dick  Talbot.  .  .  Indeed  in  him  mendacity  was  almost  a 
disease.  He  would,  after  giving  orders  for  the  dismission  of 
English  officers,  take  them  into  his  closet,  assure  them  of  his 
confidence  and  friendship,  and  implore  Heaven  to  confound  him, 
sink  him,  blast  him,  if  he  did  not  take  good  care  of  their  interests. 

MACAULAY. 

Mr.  Mulliner  himself  brought  them  round  :  he  would  always 
ignore  the  fact  of  there  being  a  back-door  to  any  house,  and  gave 
a  louder  rat-tat  than  his  mistress. 

MRS.  GASKELL 

I  remember,  when  we  were  boys,  I  would  always  be  asking 
my  tutor  for  a  holiday,  which  I  would  pass  very  likely  swinging 
on  a  gate,  or  making  ducks  and  drakes  over  the  pond. 

THACKERAY. 

The  Irish  Idiom. 

The  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  Irish  idiom,  as  regards  the 
use.  of  SHALL  and  WILL,  has  not,  I  think,  been  duly  appreciated 
by  writers  on  the  subject.  It  is  commonly  laid  down  in 
books  that  an  Irishman,  as  a  general  rule,  uses  WILL  where 
he  ought  to  use  SHALL,  and  SHALL  where  he  ought  to  use 
WILL;  and- this  statement  is  accepted  all  the  more  readily  by 
English  readers,  because  it  seems  to  fit  in  so  well  with  the 
natural  perversity  of  the  Irish  character.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  an  Irishman,  as  an  Irishman,  never  uses  SHALL  at  all  ; 
with  him  WILL  is  the  auxiliary  for  the  future  tense  in  all 
persons,  and  in  all  circumstances.  When  an  Irishman  uses 
SHALL,  it  is  not  because  the  Irish  idiom  requires  it,  but 
because  he  is  trying  to  adopt  the  English  idiom.  Unfor- 
tunately the  great  majority  of  Irishmen  never  succeed  in 
mastering  the  English  idiom  completely;  and  therefore,  in 
their  attempts  to  adopt  it,  they  often  use  SHALL  incorrectly. 
That  is  the  whole  case,  as  I  understand  it. 

Hence  I  have  often  thought  that  it  would  be  a  good 
practical  rule  for  an  Irishman,  in  this  matter,  never  to  use 
SHALL  unless  he  is  sure  that  he  is  using  it  right.  If  he  is 
doubtful,  it  is  better  to  run  the  risk  of  making  a  mistake 
that  is  natural  to  him  as  an  Irishman,  than  to  run  the  risk 
of  making  himself  ridiculous. 

There  is  one  stock  example  of  the  Irish  usage,  which  is 
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to  be  found  in  nearly  all  books  on  the  subject,  and 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  repudiated.  The  story  is  told 
that  an  Irishman,  getting  out  of  his  depth  in  the  water,  cried 
out,  "  I  will  be  drowned,  and  nobody  shall  save  me."  This 
story  is  simply  incredible  to  Irish  readers.  It  probably  owes 
its  origin  to  some  ingenious  writer,  who  first  took  on  trust 
the  general  rule,  that  an  Irishman  uses  WILL  for  SHALL  and 
SHALL  for  WILL,  and  then  evolved  the  story  out  of  his  own 
inner  consciousness  to  illustrate  the  rule.  The  Irish  idiom 
would  be,  Til  be  drowned,  and  nobody  will  save  me  ;  but  I 
think  that  an  Irishman,  even  if  he  were  drowning,  would 
hardly  arrange  the  two  clauses  in  this  preposterous  fashion. 

Several  English  writers  have  noticed  a  curious  use  of 
SHALL  which  prevails  among  the  best  class  of  servant-maids 
in  Dublin,  and  possibly  in  other  Irish  towns.  When  asked  to 
deliver  a  message,  or  to  execute  some  commission,  they  say, 
I  shall,  sir.  This  is  perfectly  good  English,  but  it  does  not 
mean  exactly  what  they  intend  to  convey.  It  expresses 
simply  the  future  fact,  that  they  will  do  what  they  are  asked 
to  do ;  whereas  they  mean  to  make  a  promise,  and  the 
circumstances  require  a  promise.  Hence  the  form,  I  shall, 
sounds  harsh  to  English  ears,1  and  suggests  a  want  of 
courtesy  and  good-will :  the  very  last  fault  that  could  be 
charged  against  Irish  servant-maids.  When  we  want  to 
make  a  promise,  or  to  accede  to  a  request,  we  must  always 
say  I  will,  and  not  I  shall. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  to  observe  that  this  particular 
Irish  usage  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  English  usage  of 
Shakespeare's  time.  Dr.  Abbott,  in  his  excellent  Shakes- 
perian  Grammar,  observes  that  I  SHALL  "  is  often  used  [by 
Shakespeare]  in  the  replies  of  inferiors  to  superiors." 2 
Thus,  in  Henry  V.,  when  the  King  says  to  the  Dukes  of 
Bedford  and  Gloster, 

Commend  me  to  the  princes  in  our  camp ; 

Do  my  good  morrow  to  them  ;  and,  anon, 

Desire  them  all  to  my  pavilion  ; 

See  Sir  Edmund  Head's  Shall  and  Will    London  :  Murray,  1858, 
page  18. 

*A  Shakesperian  Grammar.  By  E.  A,  Abbott,  D.D.  Macmillan,  1881, 
page  224. 
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Gloster  answers,  in  the  name  of  both,  We  shall,  my  liege.1 
Dr.  Abbott  explains  this  answer  by  showing  that  SHALL,  in 
its  primitive  sense,  was  used  to  express  duty  or  obligation. 
Hence  the  words,  We  shall,  my  liege,  were  equivalent  to 
some  such  phrase  as,  We  are  hound  to  do  it,  my  liege ;  and 
therefore  expressed  the  complete  submission  of  the  speaker. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  the  case  is  an  exact  parallel  of 
what  one  so  often  hears  in  Dublin  :  Tell  your  mistress  that 
I  called,  and  give  her  my  message  ;  I  shall,  sir.  I  subjoin 
some  further  examples  from  the  same  source  : — 

Erpingham.  My  lord,  your  nobles,  jealous  of  your  absence, 

Seek  through  your  camp  to  find  you. 

King  Henry.  Good  old  knight, 

Collect  them  all  together  at  my  tent ; 
I'll  be  before  thee. 
Erpingham.  I  shall  do't,  my  lord. 

Henry  F.,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  1. 

Ccesar.  Go  forth,  Agrippa,  and  begin  the  fight, 

Our  will  is  Anthony  be  took  alive ; 

Make  it  so  known. 
Agrippa.  Caesar,  I  shall. 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  6. 
Ccesar.  Go  to  him,  Dolabella,  bid  him  yield; 

Being  so  frustrate,  tell  him,  he  mocks  us  by 

The  pauses  that  he  makes. 
Dolabella.  Caesar,  I  shall. 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  v.,  Sc.  1. 

Angela.  Give  notice  to  such  men  of  sort  and  suit, 

As  are  to  meet  him. 
Escalus.  I  shall,  sir ;  fare  you  well. 

Measure  for  Measure,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  4. 

Lucius.  Commend  me  bountifully  to  his  good  lordship  ;  .  .  . 
Tell  him  this  from  me,  I  count  it  one  of  my  greatest  afflictions, 
say,  that  I  cannot  pleasure  such  an  honourable  gentleman.  Good 
Servilius,  will  you  befriend  me  so  far,  as  to  use  my  own  words  to 
him. 

Servilius.  Yes,  sir,  I  shall. 

Timon  of  Athens ,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  2. 

From  a  consideration  of  these  passages,  it  would  be  easy 
to  suggest  that  the  exceptional  use  of  SHALL  by  Irish 
servant-maids,  is  a  survival  of  early  English,  like  so  many 

i  Henry  F.,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  1, 
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other  specialities  of  idiom,  commonly  put  down  as  pecu- 
liarly Irish.  But  I  can  find  no  evidence  in  favour  of  such 
a  theory,  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  coincidence.  It  seems 
more  probable  that  our  Irish  maids  are  not,  on  this  point, 
trustworthy  exponents  of  the  Irish  usage :  they  are,  in  fact, 
only  putting  on  their  best  English  for  a  special  occasion ; 
and  they  use  SHALL  because,  in  their  simplicity,  they  fancy 
it  gives  a  certain  elevation  of  style  to  what  they  say.  That 
they  use  it  incorrectly  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
remember  what  little  opportunity  they  have  of  learning  the 
true  idiom. 

There  is  a  peculiar  use  of  WOULD,  in  the  passive  voice, 
among  the  less  educated  classes  in  Ireland,  which  is  rather 
puzzling  to  English  visitors.  Here  are  two  or  three  ex- 
amples of  it,  taken  from  actual  experience  : — 

I  knocked  at  the  door,  but  I  wouldn't  be  let  in  [meaning,  they 
who  were  inside  would  not  let  me  in]. 

I  wanted  to  bathe,  but  I  ivouldri't  be  allowed  [meaning,  they 
who  were  in  authority  would  not  allow  me]. 

I  often  advised  you  not  to  keep  company  with  that  young 
man,  but  I  wouldn't  be  listened  to  [meaning,  you  would  not  listen 
to  me]. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  not  exactly  a  misuse  of 
WOULD  for  SHOULD.  We  cannot  correct  these  sentences  by 
substituting  the  one  word  for  the  other,  and  saying,  I 
shouldn't  be  let  in,  I  shouldn't  be  allowed,  I  shouldn't  be 
listened  to.  Hence  an  Englishman  is  puzzled,  and  does 
not  quite  see  the  meaning  of  such  phrases.  The  explanation, 
however,  is  very  simple.  An  Irishman  recognises  no 
difference  between  the  use  of  would  in  the  First  Person  and 
its  use  in  the  Second  and  Third  Persons.  Accordingly,  when 
he  has  before  his  mind  the  idea,  they  wouldn't  let  me  in, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  may  not  express  it  in  the  passive 
voice,  and  say,  I  wouldn't  be  let  in  ;  just  as  the  idea,  they 
shut  me  out,  may  be  expressed,  in  the  passive  voice,  by 
saying,  I  was  shut  out. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  well-educated  persons  in  Ireland 
seldom  make  mistakes  in  the  use  of  SHALL  and  WILL.  But 
this  is  not  my  experience.  Some  of  the  most  striking 
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specimens  of  the  violation  of  the  English  idiom,  given  in 
chis  and  in  my  former  paper,  are  due  to  persons  who  are 
not  only  well  educated,  but  who  are  highly  accomplished 
scholars.  Very  few  Irishmen,  I  believe,  ever  succeed  in 
thoroughly  mastering  the  English  usage  ;  and  the  misuse  of 
WILL  is  so  common,  in  ordinary  life,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  escape  altogether  the  subtile  influence  of 
example  and  sympathy.  I  have  heard  even  an  Englishman 
say  that,  after  a  residence  of  some  years  in  Ireland,  he  had 
lost,  to  a  great  extent,  his  keen  sense  of  the  English 
idiom. 

At  all  events,  it  may  be  taken  as  certain,  that  what  is 
usually  called  a  good  education,  is  no  guarantee  against 
mistakes  in  the  use  of  SHALL  and  WILL.  Even  in  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  Courts  of  Law,  a  dialogue  such  as  the 
following,  which  is  taken  from  a  newspaper  report,  may  be 
heard  not  unfrequently  between  a  leading  Counsel  and  a 
witness : — 

Counsel. — Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  he  was  ill  at  the 
time? 

Witness. — I  would  not  be  surprised. 

Counsel. — Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  he  had  been 
ill  for  four  months  ? 

Witness. — I  would  be  very  much  surprised. 

Counsel. — Then  we  will  have  to  surprise  you. 

In  this  passage,  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  use  of 
WOULD,  in  the  first  two  questions,  to  which  I  will  advert 
later  on,  when  dealing  with  Interrogative  Forms,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  answers  are  decidedly  wrong.  The  witness 
does  not  mean  to  say  that  he  intends  to  be  surprised,  or  that 
he  intends  not  to  be  surprised ;  he  wishes  only  to  state  the 
fact  of  his  surprise,  under  a  certain  condition.  He  ought, 
therefore,  to  have  said,  according  to  the  rules  already  estab- 
lished, I  should  be  surprised,  I  should  not  be  surprised. 
The  learned  Counsel,  too,  was  tripping  when  he  said,  We 
will  have  to  surprise  you.  He  wanted  to  convey  that  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  surprise  the  witness,  or  that  he  would  be 
under  the  necessity  of  surprising  him.  Hence  he  ought  to 
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have  said,  We  shall  have  to  surprise  you,  not,  "We  will  have 
to  surprise  you. 

This  brings  to  a  close  the  first  division  of  my  subject, 
which  is  concerned  about  the  use  of  SHALL  and  WILL  in  direct 
statement.  In  my  next  paper,  I  will  deal  with  the  use  of 
SHALL  and  WILL  in  oblique  or  indirect  statement. 

G.  M. 


EVANGELISM  BY  LITTLE  ONES. 

MAY  I  be  permitted  to  offer  some  suggestions  on  a  subject 
that  should  be  dear  to  us  as  priests  and  as  Catholics  ? 

Some  twenty  years  ago  a  venerable  French  priest  came 
over  and  introduced  into  this  country  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Childhood,  which  had  already  been  prospering  in  his  own. 
Unfortunately  he  was  not  able  to  go  far  enough  even  through 
the  towns  ;  and  in  these,  his  visits  would  seem  to  have  been 
confined  principally  to  convents.  The  work  was  taken  up 
with  vigour,  and  carried  on  successfully  for  a  time ;  then,  as 
in  the  case  of  most  good  works,  there  was  a  flagging  and  a 
falling  off;  and  meantime  those  places  not  visited  have 
remained  in  total  or  partial  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the 
work.  Would  it  not  then  be  well  to  make  it  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  I.  E.  RECORD,  who  are  mainly  priests, 
and  in  whose  hands  alone  the  work  can  prosper  ?  In  such 
hope,  at  least,  I  would  ask  respectfully  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  priests  to  a  brief  recital. 

The  Society  of  the  Holy  Childhood  dates  back  about  half 
a  century.  A  younger  sister  of  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith — younger  and  intended  for  the  young — it  is  dedicated 
to  the  infant  Jesus,  and  has  for  its  chief  patron  His  ever 
blessed  mother.  The  indulgences,  partial  and  plenary, 
granted  in  its  favour  by  the  last  two  Popes  mark  their 
approbation ;  while  we  have  the  recorded  words  of  his 
present  Holiness  as  a  testimony  of  his  : — "  I  DESIRE  TO  SEE 

ALL   THE    CHILDEEN   OF   THE    CATHOLIC  WORLD  MEMBERS  OF 
THIS  PIOUS  ASSOCIATION," 
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In  Ireland  it  has  for  patron  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin ;  while  we  find  on  the  list  of  subscribers  such  names 
as  Most  Kevs.  the  Bishops  of  Elphin,  Ardagh,  Cloyne, 
Limerick,  Clogher,  Kaphoe,  Ossory,  the  Bishop  and 
Coadjutor  of  Kildare,  and  others. 

The  aim  of  our  society  is  to  baptize  and  educate  the 
children  of  heathens  throughout  the  world ;  but  particularly 
in  China,  where  they  most  abound.  Or,  we  might  say,  to 
procure  baptism  for  the  dying,  and  baptism  and  education 
for  such  of  them  as  live.  And  by  what  means?  By  the 
prayers  and  offerings  of  Catholic  children  of  every  age  and  in 
every  country  of  the  world.  Recall  the  words  of  our  Holy 
Father  :  "I  desire  to  see  all  the  children  of  the  Catholic 
world  members  o±  this  pious  association."  Beautiful  thought ! 
To  employ  Christian  children  in  bringing  home  redemption  to 
their  pagan  brothers  and  their  pagan  sisters  ;  in  procuring  for 
them  the  blessing  so  early  given  to  themselves  without  any 
merit  of  their  own.  "  How  beautiful  on  the  mountains  are 
the  feet  of  (these  young)  messengers  of  good  tidings." 
They  are  fulfilling,  and  that  on  a  large  scale,  the  figurative 
words  of  Isaias,  enlarging  the  place  of  the  Church's 
tent ;  stretching  out  the  skins  of  her  tabernacles ;  yes, 
adding  millions  to  the  number  of  the  Church's  children  ! 
The  conversion  of  the  adult  heathen  is  no  easy  work,  owing, 
among  other  causes,  to  inveterate  prejudice  and  deep-seated 
superstition.  But  the  children  can  be  moulded  at  one's 
will,  and  so  they  are  growing  up  in  the  hands  of  religious 
fine  specimens  of  a  Christian  people,  and  in  every  way 
superior  to  the  heathens  around  them.  One  is  then  prepared 
to  hear  of  their  winning  favourable  opinions  ;  giving  the  lie 
to  those  false  and  foul  charges  so  often  brought  against  the 
Christians ;  and  drawing  many  to  the  Church. 

But  what  are  the  fruits  of  this  juvenile  society,  and  how 
are  they  gathered  ?  By  the  offerings  of  Christian  children, 
priests,  religious  sisters,  and  lay  persons  are  maintained  and 
enabled  to  receive,  search  for,  and  buy  yearly,  many  thousands 
of  the  poor  pagan  little  ones.  They  are  laid  at  the  doors  of 
"  the  sisters,"  or  found  by  the  wayside,  or  in  the  marshes  by 
the  river's  bank.  An  unnatural  mother,  wishing  to  throw  off 
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the  burden  of  supporting  it,  will  give  up  her  child.  But 
sometimes  a  mother,  not  without  affection,  seeing  the  better 
condition  of  the  children  of  the  orphanage,  adds  her  own  to 
their  number;  and,  prejudice  abating,  not  unfrequently 
follows  them  herself,  and  is  added  to  the  Church.  Large 
numbers  may  be  had  for  money,  particularly  in  Africa  and 
China,  and  in  this  way  many  are  saved  by  the  missioners. 
In  every  case  they  are  prepared  for  baptism,  should  their  age 
require  preparation ;  they  are  baptized,  and  soon  after,  by 
reason  of  previous  bad  treatment,  the  greater  number  give  up 
their  souls.  Year  by  year  the  number  of  baptisms  is  steadily 
increasing.  Let  us  come  to  particulars.  We  find  tabulated 
in  the  Annals  of  last  September  the  fruits  of  one  year  : — 

Baptized  by  the  Congregation  of  Foreign  Missions, 

Paris  (priests  and  others)  .  .     180,619 

By  the  Society  of  Jesus  .  .  .       78,438 

By  the  Franciscans,  .  .  .       57,353 

By  the  Vincentians,    ....       55,586 
By  other  orders  and  congregations     .  .       79,366 

Grand  Total,  451,362 

Nor  is  the  work  likely  to  grow  slack.  The  contrary 
rather.  China,  with  its  three  or  four  millions  of  souls,  is 
now  opened.  By  reason  of  existing  treaties  the  missioner 
can  walk  freely  through  the  land.  He  is  sometimes  in  peril 
(as  we  know  from  recent  occurrences)  from  an  outbreak  of 
fanaticism  among  those  idolaters ;  but  he  can  claim  the 
protection  of  the  law,  such  as  it  is. 

India  is  another  field  which  promises  abundant  fruit. 
The  missions  there  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  development. 
We  are  told  in  the  last  November  Annals  by  the  Vicar- 
General  of  Calcutta,  a  Jesuit,  that  whole  tribes  of  the 
aborigines  in  the  interior  and  on  the  mountains,  in  no  way 
affected  by  Brahmin  superstitions,  are  ready  to  enter  the 
Church.  And  in  Africa,  recent  explorations  have  shown  the 
way  through  that  "  dark  continent  "  to  tribes  and  peoples 
whose  existence  heretofore  was  but  a  subject  for  conjecture. 
There  the  missioner  follows  closely,  treading  in  the  foot- 
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prints  of  the  explorer.  And,  oh !  how  his  heart  is  moved 
with  pity  for  the  many  little  ones  torn  by  the  ruthless 
slave-hunter  from  the  arms  of  unoffending  parents.  These 
little  ones  are  an  encumbrance ;  they  impede  their  parents' 
journey  to  the  slave-market.  They  are  thrown  away,  or 
sold  at  a  low  price.  Oh,  for  missioners  to  pick  them  up  or 
buy  them !  But,  alas,  the  means  are  too  often  wanting. 
They  look  to  Europe  for  prayers  and  offerings.  Shall  they 
look  in  vain  ?  Will  Ireland,  whose  priests  of  old  evangelized 
so  many  countries  in  Europe,  be  deaf  to  the  cries  of  the  little 
ones  from  other  continents  ?  It  was  the  mysterious  cry  of 
the  little  ones  of  Erin  that  brought  St.  Patrick  a  missioner 
to  our  shores.  But  I  am  preaching,  though  such  was  not 
my  intention,  as  it  should  not  be.  But  it  is  hard  to  check 
the  pen  in  presence  of  a  subject  so  touching  and  so  urgent. 

My  aim  was  to  deal  with  simple  facts  ;  and  if  I  have 
done  them  anything  like  justice,  they  have  introduced  my 
reader  to  a  work  of  charity  of  the  very  highest  order.  It 
needs  only  to  be  understood,  to  engage  in  it  all  that  is 
zealous,  not  only  among  the  clergy  and  religious,  but  among 
the  laity  at  large.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  said  that,  never 
since  the  first  great  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  were  so  many 
regions  "  white  for  the  harvest." 

But  where  shall  we  find  our  place  in  the  great  harvest- 
field  ?  We  may  not  feel  called  to  work  side  by  side  with 
those  great  reapers  who  have  been  bearing  the  "  burden  of 
the  day  and  the  heats."  But,  surely,  we  should  try  to 
strengthen  their  feeble  hands  and  support  their  tottering 
limbs.  And  we  can,  by  bringing  home  to  the  Catholic 
children  of  our  schools  the  cry  for  baptism  of  millions  of 
little  ones  in  distant  lands.  This  is  our  sphere  of  work, 
to  preach  the  Holy  Childhood  in  the  schools  and  from  the 
pulpit.  It  is  not  yet  known.  Yes — and  I  speak  from  expe- 
rience, after  near  twenty  years  working  in  our  midst — 
it  is  not  known.  Our  lot  has  been  cast  in  rather  busy  times. 
Public  questions  of  great  moment  have  been  agitating  even 
the  clerical  mind.  The  papers  were  filled  with  them  ;  not 
a  corner  to  spare  for  the  little  pagan  applicants.  The  cry 
of  parties  was  loud  and  constant,  and  the  little  ones  could 
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not  be  heard.  Yet  we  might  have  heard  them,  if  only  we 
had  read  the  Annals.  Six  times  every  year  it  is  borne 
across  the  Pacific  or  Indian  Ocean  or  up  the  Atlantic.  May 
we  hope  these  pages  of  the  I.  E.  KECOED  will  bring  it  home 
to  all? 

But  I  am  met  by  somebody  saying,  "  Oh  !  people  are  very 
poor;  and  there  are  so  many  calls  on  their  charity."  This 
we  sometimes  hear  ;  but  we  often  hear  of  large  sums  freely 
contributed  to  objects  purely  temporal.  Think  too  of  the 
thousands  of  pounds  flowing  yearly  into  the  public-houses. 
It  was  found  lately  that  about  half  a  million  sterling  is 
annually  paid  to  the  British  Treasury  duty  on  alcoholic 
drinks,  by  one,  arid  that  not  the  largest  of  our  cities. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  intercept  some  of  these  moneys  on 
their  way  to  the  brutalizing  beer-house  ? 

But  again,  these  little  half-pence,  what  are  they  ?  What 
account  could  be  made  of  them  for  so  great  a  work  ?  It 
has  been  shown  already  what  they  have  been  doing,  mixed 
up,  no  doubt,  with  some  donations.  Last  year  they  made 
up  the  large  sum  of  £136,918,  Ireland's  part  not  amounting 
to  £1,000.  And  this  need  not  be.  If  but  one-half  the 
children  of  school  age  made  the  little  offering,  the  amount 
would  be  like  seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds  ;  not  too  much 
certainly,  when  we  think  of  the  part  Ireland  has  always 
had  in  Missions  to  the  heathen. 

Here  now  is  a  great  work  before  us,  in  which,  I  cannot 
doubt,  many  a  zealous  priest  will  be  ready  to  engage.  But 
how  address  himself  to  the  work ;  and  how  sustain  it,  so 
that,  like  many  other  good  works,  it  may  not  fall  away,  but 
rather  grow  and  flourish  ? 

First.  He  should  know  more  about  it  than  could  be 
learned  from  these  pages.  For  this  purpose  he  should 
communicate  with  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  say 
Miss  D'Alton,  1,  Brighton-terrace,  Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin  ; 
or  Mrs.  Hussey,  14,  Belvedere-place,  Dublin ;  she  would 
send  to  his  address  a  prospectus  with  the  other  appliances. 

Second.  He  will  introduce  it  in  the  schools  to  teachers 
and  children  alike,  appointing  a  time  for  saying  the  Hail 
Mary,  &c.,  and  for  receiving  the  offerings.  When  the 
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children  shall  have  got  well  into  their  heads  the  nature  of 
the  work,  they  will  not  fail  to  be  interested ;  they  will  speak 
of  it  at  home ;  and  the  parents,  in  their  turn,  will  be 
interested,  and  their  offerings  will  be  forthcoming. 

Third.  It  should  be  introduced  to  the  parish  as  well  as 
to  the  schools,  and,  therefore,  made  the  subject  of  an  address 
from  the  pulpit.  Many  would  make  offerings,  and  some, 
perhaps,  bequests. 

But  fourth.  Having  put  the  machinery  in.  motion,  he 
must  not  withdraw  his  hand.  On  occasion  of  his  visits  to 
the  schools  he  should,  now  and  then,  address  the  children 
on  the  subject.  Even  religious  teachers  will  tell  you  that 
otherwise  it  would  fall  through.  Children  easily  forget ;  and 
what  interests  them  to-day  will,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  new 
excitement,  be  forgotten  on  to-morrow. 

Should  the  rev.  director  not  find  it  convenient  to  work 
the  Holy  Childhood  as  a  Society,  because,  we  will  suppose, 
he  has  already  a  sufficient  number  of  such  in  the  parish,  he 
might  make  arrangements  for  merely  saying  the  Hail  Mary 
and  receiving  the  offerings. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  submit  a  word,  as  to  the  effect  on 
the  Christian  child,  of  its  action  towards  the  heathen 
directed  by  our  Society.  How  beautiful  to  look  upon  ! 
the  Christian  mother  making  her  young  child  her  almoner 
in  favour  of  the  pagan  child  !  opening  for  it  the  gate  into  the 
Church  of  God,  that  it  may  become  its  brother  in  Christ  ! 
Such  an  action  on  the  part  of  child  and  mother  cannot  fail 
to  exercise  a  softening  influence  on  the  young  heart.  Are 
they  children  of  the  rich  ?  it  will  show  them  that  others  have 
rights  as  well  as  they,  at  least  the  right  to  live ;  and  how 
they  cannot  enjoy  their  good  things  if  they  share  not  with 
Lazarus  at  their  gate.  Are  they  children  of  the  poor  ?  it 
will  show  them  that  others  are  poorer  still ;  and  teach  them 
to  spare  somewhat  of  their  little  moneys  from  toys  and 
sweets.  This  will  be  for  them  a  timely  act  of  self-denial, 
which,  growing  into  a  habit,  will  prove  later  on  a  powerful 
help  in  the  hour  of  strong  temptation.  And  will  it  not  be 
a  great  encouragement  to  well-doing  when  they  are  told,  as 
they  will  be  told,  that  their  little  dole  will  make  for  them 
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many  friends  in  heaven  who  will  receive  them  into  "  ever- 
lasting dwellings." 

What  this  work  will  do  for  those  who  promote  it  in  a 
large  way,  as  can  the  priest  in  his  parish,  it  is  not  the 
province  of  the  present  writer  to  point  out.  But,  speaking 
for  himself  and  in  sight  of  the  death-bed,  the  words  of  Him 
who  will  judge  the  cause  of  the  little  ones  are  ringing  in  his 
ears  :  "  As  long  as  you  did  it  not  to  .one  of  these  least,  you 
did  it  not  to  Me."  And,  if  he  slighted  such  easy  means  of 
extending  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  of  contributing  to  the 
salvation  of  millions,  he  could  look  forward  to  the  Judgment 
Seat  only  with  a  feeling  of  dismay.  But  the  picture  has 
another  side.  How  comforting  to  remember  that  by  one's 
little  efforts  at  home  he  can  work  in  the  vineyard  abroad, 
and  merit  a  reward  the  same  in  kind,  and  it  may  be,  in 
degree,  as  those  who  are  "bearing  the  burden  of  the  day 
and  the  heats." 

J.C., 

Director  H.  C. 


THE  IMPOETANCE  TO  THE  CLEEGY  OF  THE 
SCIENCE  OF  COMPAEATIYE  EELIGION. 

TT7E  hear  a  great  deal  about  modern  progress.  It  is  said 
f  I  that  man  is  continually  rising  to  higher  and  higher  levels 
of  civilization,  and  that  the  age  and  country  in  which  we  live 
represent  the  best  results  thus  far  attained.  But,  as  a  minor 
chord  in  this  paean  of  exultation,  may  be  heard  the  voices  of 
a  few  malcontents,  who  bewail  the  degeneracy  of  the  times, 
and  claim  that  the  achievements  of  which  we  boast  were  the 
commonplaces  of  a  prehistoric  civilization  which  we  have 
scarcely  begun  to  emulate.  In  media  stat  veritas.  That 
there  is  much  triith  in  the  claims  of  the  minority,  cannot  be 
denied. 

It  does  not  here  concern  us  to  compare  the  modern  and 
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ancient  civilizations  any  further  than  to  note  that  there 
is  one  feature  which  undeniably  distinguishes  our  own 
age  from  all  which  have  preceded  it  in  history.  This 
feature  is  the  progressive  unification  of  mankind.  Remote 
parts  of  the  earth  are  brought  into  the  closest  and  speediest 
communication,  and  there  is  a  growing  reciprocity  of  trade, 
of  thought,  and  of  influence,  between  all  nations,  even 
those  most  widely  separated  in  location  and  culture.  The 
railway,  the  steamship,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and 
the  phonograph,  are  coming  into  use  even  in  the 
out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  globe,  and  between  them,  to 
use  Lord  Macaujay's  happy  phrase,  are  "  annihilating 
distance." 

These  material  agencies  are  vehicles  of  others  of  a  higher 
order,  which  work  towards  the  same  end.  The  literatures, 
even  the  oral  traditions  and  the  household  ballads  of  all 
nations,  are  becoming  common  property,  and  their  books 
are  being  interchanged  and  translated.  In  this  is  involved 
a  circulation  of  ideas  which  is  still  farther  promoted  by 
the  missionaries  of  the  great  dynamic  religions,  Catholic, 
Protestant,  Mohammedan,  and  Buddhist,  who  are  at  once 
carrying  on  an  energetic  propagandism  among  the  adherents 
of  the  older  and  more  inert  cults,  and  contesting  among 
themselves  every  inch  of  ground  at  points  where  they  corne 
into  contact. 

Only  one  of  these  creeds,  that  alone  which  by  all  men  is 
called  universal,  has  a  principle  of  unity  ;  and,  therefore,  that 
one  must  be  the  principal  gainer  by  the  movement  of 
unification.  This  consideration  inspires  the  hope  of  an 
ultimate  realization  of  the  dream  of  the  world's  conversion. 
When  this  consummation  shall  have  been  reached,  the  circle 
of  human  history  will  be  complete.  In  the  primordial  ages 
before  history  began  to  be  written,  the  human  race  seems  to 
have  formed  but  one  family,  and  to  have  been  united  in  one 
religion.  The  nations,  like  prodigal  children,  wandered 
away  from  that  religion  while  the  world  was  still  young ; 
and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  they  are  returning  to  it 
again,  wiser  by  the  experiences  of  their  exile.  The  story  of 
their  wanderings  has  never  been  told ;  their  mother  knows 
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not  when  they  went,  or  whither,  or  why.  There  is  a  gap  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  God.  We  have  the  history  of 
the  present  dispensation  ;  we  have  the  history  of  the  Syna- 
gogue ;  but  the  history  of  the  patriarchal  Catholicity  remains 
as  yet  to  be  written.  The  science  of  comparative  religion  is 
a  questioning  of  the  prodigals  regarding  their  experiences — 
the  collection  of  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
the  patriarchs. 

But  many  of  the  nations  which  wandered  away  from  the 
household  of  faith  before  the  dawn  of  history  have  not  yet 
learned  their  true  parentage,  and  lift  unfilial  hands  against  the 
mother  which  bore  them.  Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism 
have  their  votaries  among  the  learned  men  of  Christian 
lands  ;  and  even  in  America,  astounding  as  the  statement 
may  be,  there  are  persons  of  the  highest  culture  who  are 
consciously  adherents  of  the  lowest  form  of  African 
Fetichism.  In  Unitarian  Churches  the  pictures  of  the 
founders  and  saints  of  pagan  religions  are  sometimes  placed 
beside  those  of  our  Lord  Himself,  and  equally  reverenced. 
It  is  becoming  truer  every  day  that  any  religion  to  hold  its 
own  in  the  face  of  modern  scholarship,  must  be  able  to 
vindicate  its  claims,  not  against  a  single  opposing  system, 
nor  against  a  single  group  of  systems,  but  against  all  other 
cults  the  world  over.  The  science  of  comparative  religion 
is,  then,  in  the  second  place,  the  form  of  Christian  apolo- 
getics most  adapted  to  present  exigencies,  and  the  only 
means  of  opposing  the  inroads  of  pagan  religions  or  of 
waging  successively  upon  them  an  aggressive  war. 

But  some  of  the  prodigal  children  have  carried  away  with 
them  precious  family  heirlooms.  The  principal  Asiatic  nations 
seem  to  have  never  fallen  away  from  ancient  civilization,  or 
to  have  lost  the  main  features  of  the  patriarchal  religion. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  minute  details  of  their  doctrines  and 
ceremonies  show  such  a  relation  to  Catholic  doctrine,  that 
they  must  be  considered  survivals  of  the  primitive  divine 
traditions.  Oar  own  ancestors,  on  the  contrary,  were  for 
unknown  ages  sunk  in  barbarism,  and  had  forsaken  altogether 
the  spirit  and  practices  of  the  patriarchs.  The  results  of 
oar  newly-discarded  barbarism  manifested  themselves  in  the 
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Middle  Ages,  in  the  disorders  and  corruptions  which  some 
short-sighted  men  have  so  foolishly  attributed  to  defects  in 
our  holy  religion.  Would  we  not  be  justified  in  saying  that 
some  of  our  present  customs  and  ideas  —for  instance,  the  full- 
dress  costume  of  our  society  ladies — betray  the  lingering 
influence  of  our  pre-Christian  savagery  ? 

We  certainly  cannot  deny  that  among  the  Oriental 
peoples  many  excellent  customs  may  exist,  either  associated 
with  their  present  religions  or  not,  which  are  derived  from 
that  period  in  which  the  world  was  united  in  the  patriarchal 
Catholicity,  and  the  whole  structure  of  society  was  moulded 
by  the  influence  of  the  true  religion,  untrammelled  by  pre- 
established  customs,  or  false  and  noxious  social  traditions. 
Possibly,  then,  the  study  of  Oriental  religions,  in  connection 
with  the  social  and  other  customs  to  which  they  have  given 
rise,  may  guide  us  in  eliminating  more  of  the  barbarian 
element  in  our  own  civilization,  and  in  adjusting  our  manners, 
our  mode  of  life,  and  our  social  organization,  more  perfectly 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Church. 

But  the  prodigal  nations  have  not  all  been  reduced  to  the 
level  of  swine  herds,  nor  have  they  been  idle  since  their  revolt. 
If  they  have  not  accumulated  wealth,  they  have,  at  least, 
gained  experience.  Is  it  possible  for  a  whole  race  of  civilized 
men,  like  the  Asiatic  Aryans,  to  give'  themselves  for  ages 
to  speculations  regarding  the  profoundest  and  most  recondite 
of  metaphysical  and  physical  problems  without  contributing 
something,  be  it  ever  so  little,  to  the  sum  of  human  know- 
ledge ?  Science  and  philosophy  have  but  two  classes  of 
material  to  work  with — the  truths  of  nature,  attainable  by 
thought  and  observation ;  and  the  truths  of  grace,  revealed  to 
us  by  our  first  parents,  and  committed  by  our  Lord  to  our 
holy  Mother  the  Church.  The  truths  of  each  order 
separately  must  be  studied  and  classified,  a  duty  which 
belongs  to  philosophy  and  natural  science  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  theological  science  on  the  other ;  and  afterwards  the 
two  orders  of  truth  must  be  correlated,  and  the  facts  of 
nature  and  of  man  interpreted  in  the  light  of  them  both. 
The  Oriental  peoples  had  the  facts  of  both  orders  to  use, 
though  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  by  not  possessing  the  truths 
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of  revelation  in  the  certainty,  completeness,  and  purity  with 
which  they  are  known  to  us.  If  we  take  into  consideration 
the  whole  historic  period,  say  three  or  four  thousand  years, 
they  have  done  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  study  and  obser- 
vation than  we,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  very  defect 
of  revelation,  as  they  possessed  it,  may  have  caused  them  to 
exploit  more  thoroughly  those  revealed  truths  which  they 
retained,  and  to  bring  out  some  important  aspects  of  their 
relations  to  natural  truths,  which  we  ourselves,  with  our 
wealth  of  truth,  may  have  overlooked.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
must  admit,  at  least,  that  if  we  are  ignorant  of  their  work, 
we  cannot  by  any  means  be  sure  that  we  possess  anything 
like  adequate  notion  of  the  attainments  of  the  human  mind, 
and  still  less  that  we  have  made  these  attainments  our  own. 
But  the  Asiatic  nations  have  never  lost  their  hold  of  the 
great  principle  that  religion  is  the  most  important  element 
of  human  life;  all  their  speculations,  all  their  literature,  all 
their  social  customs,  centre  around  their  peculiar  conceptions 
of  religious  truth. 

The  science  of  comparative  religion  is,  therefore,  in  so  far 
at  least  as  it  involves  the  study  of  the  literatures  of  the 
Oriental  nations,  the  key  to  the  treasures  of  natural  truth 
which  they  have  acquired  and  hoarded  since  their  schism 
from  the  patriarchal  Church,  and  perhaps  since  an  even 
earlier  date. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  the  science  of  comparative  religion,  and 
that  alone,  by  which  the  early  religious  history  of  mankind 
can  be  reconstructed,  the  enemies  of  Christianity  and  the 
defenders  of  paganism  refuted,  the  fragments  of  primeval 
tradition  in  matters  not  of  Catholic  faith  gathered  together, 
and  the  results  of  the  studies  and  observations  of  the  gentile 
world  compared  with,  and  added  to,  those  of  the  Jewish  and 
Western  Aryan  peoples  which  we  represent. 

After  these  considerations  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point 
out  of  what  special  importance  this  science  is  to  the  clergy 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  ecclesiastical  historian  must 
depend  upon  it  for  the  very  first  pages  of  the  history  of 
religion ;  the  apologist  without  the  weapons  it  alone  can 
furnish  is  powerless  to  contend  with  the  most  advanced  and 
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learned  of  his  opponents ;  the  moral  theologian  and  the 
canonist  cannot  but  gain  from  it  multitudes  of  useful  sugges- 
tions ;  by  its  means  it  becomes  possible  for  the  dogmatic 
theologian  to  compare  the  theologies  of  other  religions  with 
that  of  his  own  ;  and  the  Biblical  student  needs  it  for  a 
proper  comprehension  of  the  pagan  religions  so  often  referred 
to  in  holy  writ.  Indeed  every  priest,  even  though  he  be 
not  a  theologian  or  specialist  of  any  kind,  would  profit  by 
that  thorough  knowledge  of  the  patriarchal  dispension  for 
which  we  must  depend  upon  this  science. 

While  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy  must  devote  them- 
selves exclusively  to  the  cure  of  souls,  there  is  always  a 
certain  number  whose  special  vocation  it  is  to  represent  the 
Church  in  the  republic  of  letters,  or  to  champion  it  in  the 
world  of  thought.  To  these,  in  particular,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  be  equipped  in  that  learning  which,  as  has 
been  observed,  is,  above  all,  the  distinctive  feature  of  our  age. 
The  theologian  of  the  times  is  he  who  knows  not  only 
theology,  but  all  theologies  ;  who  can  defend  and  propagate 
his  own,  because  he  can  show  wherein  all  others  are  deficient, 
and  can  demonstrate  the  true  causes  of  their  aberrations. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  paganism  has  been 
made  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Church  of  God  by  means  of  such 
studies  as  we  are  advocating. 

One  of  the  first  students  of  comparative  religion  of  whom 
we  know  seems  to  have  been  the  patriarch  Abraham — at 
least  if  we  accept  Max  Miiller's  explanation  of  the  plural 
form  of  Elohim,  the  name  of  God  which  is  used  in  the 
very  oldest  portions  of  the  Pentateuch.  His  theory  is  so 
interesting  that  the  passage  containing  it  is  worthy  of  being 
transcribed : — 

"  Elohim  is  a  plural,  though  it  is  followed  by  the  verb  in  the 
singular.  It  is  generally  said  that  the  genius  of  the  Semitic 
languages  countenances  the  use  of  plurals  for  abstract  conceptions, 
and  that  when  Jehovah  is  called  Elohim,  the  plural  should  be 
translated  by  '  the  Deity.'  We  do  not  deny  the  fact,  but  we  wish 
for  an  explanation,  and  an  explanation  is  suggested  by  the  various 
phases  through  which,  as  we  saw,  the  conception  of  God  passed 
in  the  ancient  history  of  the  Semitic  mind.  Eloah  was  at  first  the 
name  for  God  ;  and  as  it  is  found  in  all  the  dialects  of  the  Semitic 
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family  except  the  Phoenician,  it  may  probably  be  considered  as  the 

most  ancient  name  of  the  Deity,  sanctioned  at  a  time  when  the 

original  Semitic  speech  had  not  yet  branched  off  into  national 

dialects.     When  this  name  was  first  used  in  the  plural  it  could 

only  have  signified,  like  every  plural,  many  Eloahs  ;   and  such  a 

plural  could  only  have  been  framed  after  the  various  names  of 

God  had  become  the  names  of  independent  deities,  i.e.,  during  a 

polytheistic  stage.     The  transition  from  this  into  the  monotheistic 

stage  could  be  effected  in  two  ways  :  either  by  denying  altogether 

the  existence  of  the  Elohim,-and  changing  them  into  devils,  as  the 

Zoroastrians  did  with  the  Devas  of  their  Brahmanic  ancestors  :  or 

by   taking   a  higher  view,   and  looking  upon   the  Elohim  as   so 

many  names  invented  with  the  honest  purpose  of  expressing  the 

various  aspects  of  the  Deity,  though  in  time  diverted  from  their 

original  purpose.       This  is  the  view  taken    by  St.  Paul   of  the 

religion  of  the  Greeks,  when  he  came  to  declare  unto  them  '  Him 

whom  they  ignorantly  w©rshipped ;'  and  the  same  view  was  taken 

by  Abraham.      Whatever  the  names  of  the  Elohim  worshipped 

by  the  numerous  clans  of  his  race,  Abraham  saw  that  all  the 

Elohim  were  meant  for  God ;  and  thus  Elohim,  comprehending  by 

one  name  everything  that  ever  had  been  or  could  be  called  divine, 

became  the  name  with  which  the  monotheistic  age  was  rightly 

inaugurated  '  a  plural,'  conceived  and  treated  as  a  singular.  Jehovah 

was  all  the  Elohim,  and,  therefore,  there  could  be  no  other  God. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  Semitic  name  of  the  Deity,  Elohim, 

which   seemed   at   first   not   only  ungrammatical,  but  irrational, 

becomes  perfectly  clear  and  intelligible,  and  it  proves  better  than 

anything  else  that  the  true  monotheism   could  not  have  arisen 

except  on  the  ruins  of  a  polytheistic  faith.     It  is  easy  to  scoff  at 

the  gods  of  the  heathen  ;  but  a  cold-blooded  philosophical  negation 

of  the  gods  of  the  ancient  world  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  deism 

or  atheism  than  to  a  belief  in  the  one  living  God,  the  Father  of  all 

mankind,  '  who  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to 

dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times 

before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation  ;  that  they 

should  seek  the  Lord,  if  happily  they  might  feel  after  Him,  and 

find  Him,  though  He  be  not  far  from  each  one  of  us  ;  for  in  Him 

we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being ;  as  certain  also  of  your 

own  poets  have  said,  for  we  are  also  His  offspring:  — 

"  Deus  stetit  in  synagoga  deorum  in  medio  autem  deos  dijudi- 
cat."  (Psalm  Ixxxxi.  1.')  * 

Making  due  allowances  for  the  inaccuracies  of  expression 
inevitable  in  a  work  written  from  Miiller's  standpoint,  we 
can  hardly  help  agreeing  that  the  explanation  is  more  than 

1  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  vol.  i.,  pages  369-371. 
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plausible,  and  we  feel  almost  justified  in  adding  to  the  title 
of  Father  of  the  Faithful  that  of  Father  of  Comparative 
Mythology.  Undoubtedly  the  word  Elohim  was  more  readily 
adapted  because  of  the  limit  it  contains  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  which  is  surely  implied  in  the  \\®yi  faciamus 
of  Genesis  i.  26. 

What  Abraham  did  for  the  Semitic  religions  of  his  day, 
what  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Thomas  of  Aquin  did  for  the 
philosophies  of  Greece,  remains  to  be  done  for  all  philosophies 
and  theologies.  Every  one  of  them  must  be  brought  into 
the  service  of  the  Divine  Master.  All  the  gods  of  the  nations 
must  be  summoned  before  the  bar  of  Divine  Truth,  that  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist  may  be  gloriously  verified. 

MEEWIN  MAEIE  SNELL. 
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IN  a  recent  issue  of  The  New  York  Herald,  a  representa- 
tive of  that  journal  interviewed  a  very  distinguished 
American  prelate  regarding  a  despatch  from  The  St.  Louis 
Daily  Globe  headed.:  "  Who  shall  educate  the  child?"  In 
the  view  of  the  American  ecclesiastic,  the  communication 
referred  to,  and  purporting  to  give  a  statement  of  the  school 
question,  as  viewed  by  Catholics,  was  inexact  in  details,  and 
misleading  in  its  general  tenor.  His  Grace  further  declared 
that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion  that  the  Archbishops 
of  the  United  States,  at  a  recent  meeting,  discussed  the 
question:  "To  whom  does  the  education  of  the  child 
belong — to  the  State  or  to  the  parents?"  He  also  denied 
that  they  have  referred  to  Kome  deliberations  of  this  kind 
on  the  question  of  education,  or  on  anything  approaching  it 
in  the  most  remote  manner. 

The  Archbishop  then  adverts  to  the  compromise,  made 
in  some  places  in  Minnesota,  between  the  parochial  and 
State  school  systems.  He  states  that  it  is  absolutely  false 
to  say  that  the  plan  was  condemned  among  Catholics  as  a 
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total  surrender  of  the  principle  so  far  held  by  the  Catholic 
Church  on  the  question  of  education.  He  then  gives  a 
summary  of  the  plan,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the 
despatch  from  St.  Louis,  which  he  regards  as  very  plain  and 
simple.  It  accords  both  with  State  laws  and  Church  require- 
ments, and  on  this  account  commends  itself  to  all  fair-minded 
intelligent  citizens.  An  existing  Catholic  school,  which 
observation  shows  to  be  in  all  particulars  fit  to  be  put  on  a 
line  with  existing  public  schools,  is  adopted  by  the  Public 
School  Board,  and  conducted  during  school  hours  under  all 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Board  as  to  teachers  and 
pupils.  The  Board  is  supreme  in  all  that  regards  the 
imparting  of  the  instruction  required  by  its  own  programme, 
and  during  the  time  marked  in  this  programme.  In  return 
the  Board  pays  the  current  expenses.  No  State  money  in 
this  matter  is  paid  out  for  mere  sectarian  instruction ;  there 
is  no  division  of  the  school  fund  ;  there  is  not  the  slightest 
setting  aside  of  State  rights.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  serious  advantage  which  all  American  citizens  should 
appreciate — that  Catholics  have  their  children  instructed 
under  payments  from  the  public  fund,  to  which  they  are 
contributors,  together  with  fellow-citizens ;  and  the  State  has 
the  satisfaction  of  bringing  peaceably,  and  without  violation 
of  personal  rights,  under  its  direction,  for  the  imparting  of 
secular  instruction,  multitudes  of  Catholic  children,  who 
otherwise  must  keep  aloof  from  it.  The  Catholic  conscience 
is  satisfied  under  the  plan.  For,  while  secular  instruction  is 
imparted,  there  is  no  danger  from  Protestant  or  Agnostic 
bias  of  teachers'  minds ;  and,  the  legal  school  hours  over,  the 
buildings  revert  to  Catholic  control,  and  religious  instruction 
is  given.  Rome,  says  he,  understands  the  whole  matter  very 
well,  and  has  no  more  intention  of  denying  the  rights  of 
the  State  in  the  imparting  of  secular  instruction  than  she 
has  to  overlook  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  protect  the  faith 
of  Catholic  children. 

He  next  brings  under  review  the  pamphlet  of  Dr. 
Bongillon,  a  highly  distinguished  professor  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  Washington.  The  title  of  the  pamphlet 
is,  "Education:  to  whom  does  it  belong?"  This,  the 
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Archbishop  declares,  is  a  most  clear  and  exhaustive  statement 
of  the  whole  question  of  education.  Education  is  a  complete 
work  concerning  the  growth  of  mind  and  heart,  demanding 
instruction  in  matters  secular  and  in  matters  religious.  The 
complexity  of  the  subject-matter  of  education  admits  at 
once  a  complexity  of  active  factors  in  imparting  it — the 
condition  being  always  imposed  upon  each  one  not  to 
exclude  or  hinder  the  other.  Dr.  Bongillon  sees  the  whole 
field  before  him :  it  is  impossible  for  his  eye  to  confine  itself 
to  one  corner.  He  answers  the  petition — "  Education,  to 
whom  does  it  belong  ?"  in  these  words : — "  It  belongs  to  the 
individual,  physical  or  moral,  to  the  family,  to  the  State,  to 
the  Church ;  to  none  of  these  exclusively,  but  to  all  four 
combined  together  in  harmonious  working ;  for  the  reason 
that  man  is  not  an  isolated,  but  a  social  being."  The  part 
allotted  to  the  State  is  fully  mapped  out  by  the  learned 
writer,  and  the  reasons  of  this  part  carefully  developed.  His 
words  accord  with  all  that  teachers  of  American  civil  law 
demand.  He  shows  his  principles  to  be  those  of  soundest 
Catholicity,  quoting  in  support  of  them  Cardinal  Zigliara, 
Monsignor  Sauve,  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Angers,  and  Monsignor  Cavaguis,  Professor  of  Canon  Law 
in  the  Eoman  University.  So  far  the  Archbishop.  By  way  of 
digression,  we  may  here  remark  that  the  writer  of  the  above- 
mentioned  brochure,  is  best  known  to  the  learned  world 
by  his  work  on  moral  theology.  James  Joseph  Bongillon, 
stands  in  the  foremost  rank  of  theological  writers.  A  super- 
ficial examination  of  the  work,  even  by  those  least  qualified 
to  pronounce  upon  its  merits,  should  convey  a  clear  view  of 
the  order  and  the  scientific  method  which  are  impressed  upon 
the  work  throughout ;  the  style  of  expression  and  lucidity  of 
exposition ;  the  profundity  of  view  and  depth  of  research ; 
the  soundness  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  wide  and  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  the  subjects  brought  within  the  range  of 
discussion — all  establish,  beyond  any  manner  of  doubt,  the 
writer's  claim  to  be  one  of  the  leading  figures  of  the  day  in 
theological  science. 

There  could  be  little  doubt,  then,  that  one  so  well  versed 
in  sacred  lore,  would  biing  to  the  discussion  of  the  great 
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question  of  education,  that  wide  and  varied  learning  and 
deep  culture  to  make  the  brochure  a  very  interesting  essay. 
To  the  question,  "To  whom  does  education  belong?"  he 
answers  straight  off :  "It  belongs  to  the  individual, physical 
or  moral,  to  the  family,  to  the  State,  and  to  the  Church  ;  to 
no  one  of  these  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  but  to  all 
united  in  one  harmonious  work  ;  for  the  reason  that  man  is 
not  an  isolated,  but  a  social  being."  Leaving  out  of  view 
any  discussion  which  may  be  raised  as  to  the  right  of  the 
individual,  the  family,  the  Church,  he  confines  his  contri- 
bution to  an  examination  of  that  dark  and  complicated 
aspect  of  the  education  problem  :  what  is  the  right  of  the 
State  to  educate  ?  He  states  his  view  very  clearly  and 
forcibly  :  "  The  State,"  says  he,  "  has  authority  to  see  that 
the  parent  discharges  his  duty  in  the  education  of  his  own 
offspring,  and  to  compel  him,  where  this  would  be  necessary, 
and  in  some  cases  to  substitute  for  him  a  suitable  guardian 
for  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty."  He  then  proceeds  to  say 
that  "if  the  State  may  coerce  parents  who  neglect  the 
education  of  their  children,  it  may  also  determine  a  minimum 
of  instruction,  and  make  it  obligatory." 

This  minimum  of  instruction  is  determined  by  public 
opinion,  and  is  to  include,  at  least,  the  primary  elements  of 
education  :  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  "  If  the  State, 
he  contends,  has  the  right  to  require  of  the  child  a  minimum 
of  instruction,  and  the  right  to  punish  parents  for  neglect  in 
this  matter,  it  follows  that  the  State  should  have  the  right 
of  prescribing  instruction  in  this  or  that  branch  of  education, 
the  knowledge  of  which,  in  given  circumstances,  is  judged 
to  be  necessary  for  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  State." 
In  other  words,  according  to  the  writer,  the  State  has  the 
right  of  obliging  all  parents,  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor, 
the  proud  citizen  as  well  as  the  impoverished  workman,  the 
noble  and  the  peasant,  to  give,  or  procure  for  their  offspring 
a  certain  amount  of  instruction  which  extends,  at  least,  as 
far  as  the  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of 
arithmetic,  and  any  other  branch  the  State  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  its  citizens. 

On  page  26  of  the  pamphlet,  he  declares  that  he  cannot 
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accept  the  teaching  of  that  celebrated  review,  styled  the 
CivUta  Cattolica,  one  of  the  leading  Catholic  periodicals  in 
the  South  of  Europe.  "His  views,"  he  says,  "  are  not  in 
harmony  with  those  of  the  Civilta;  and  after  a  full  and 
exhaustive  examination  of  its  teaching  on  the  education 
question,  he  finds  it  to  be  weak  and  faulty." 

As  we  happen  to  have  the  Civilta  for  the  first  quarter 
of  January,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  a 
succinct  account  of  the  objections  raised  by  the  writer  in 
that  review  against  the  arguments  of  Dr.  Bongillon  in  his 
paper  on  education.  The  articles  in  the  Civilta  Cattolica 
on  the  great  question  of  education  are  spread  over  some  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  volumes.  The  articles  on  education, 
especially  those  on  primary  instruction,  which  appeared  in 
that  review,  beginning  with  April,  1850,  down  to  Septem- 
ber, 1872,  were  written  by  men  of  world-renown  in  literature 
and  philosophy.  They  were  Frs.  Taparelli  and  Liberatore. 
Quoting  from  The  St.  Louis  Daily  Globe,  November  29th, 
1891,  Dr.  Bongillon  calls  those  who  uphold  views  opposed 
to  his  own  on  the  great  question  under  discussion,  "  a  short- 
sighted  people,  with  their  false  philosophy."  This  passage 
has  cut  a  deep  track  in  the  mind  of  the  writers  of  the 
Civilta,  against  which  they  have  indignantly  protested. 
They  maintain  that  the  two  philosophers  quoted  already 
followed  and  upheld  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas,  and  they 
then  ask :  "  How  could  that  philosophy  be  called  false, 
particularly  since  the  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII.?"  The  chief 
points  then  in  Dr.  Bongillon's  paper  are  examined  with 
great  minuteness,  as  well  as  the  reasons  given  in  support  of 
his  views,  and  what  is  called  the  weak  and  faulty,  character 
of  his  arguments  is  exposed  by  a  direct  denial  of  his  leading 
proposition;  his  inconclusive  deductions  resting,  as  they 
say,  upon  a  false  assumption  of  premises,  only  manifest  the 
weakness  of  the  theory  he  so  ardently  upholds;  and  the 
authorities  quoted  in  support  of  his  contention  do  not  seem 
to  attach  to  his  views  anything  approaching  the  certainty  of 
conviction. 

Beginning  at  page  12  of  the   pamphlet,   the  views   of 
the  Washington  Professor  are  put  into  a  syllogistic  form. 
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"  The  civil  authority  has  the  right  to  use  all  legitimate 
temporal  means  it  judges  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
the  temporal  common  welfare,  which  is  the  end  of  civil 
society  ;"  but  obligatory  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  &c., 
is  a  legitimate  temporal  means,  which  the  civil  authority 
judges  to  be  necessary  for  the  end  of  civil  society  ;  therefore 
the  civil  authority  has  the  right  of  enforcing  obligatory 
instruction,  and  that  under  the  penalty  of  law.  The 
argument  is  dealt  with  by  denying  the  major  of  the  syllo- 
gism, and  a  passage  is  quoted  from  Aristotle  to  show  that  it 
is  false  :  "  Non  omnia  quae  necessaria  sunt  civitati  partes 
sunt  civitatis."  Everything  which  is  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  civil  society  does  not  lie  within  the  competence 
of  the  civil  powrer. 

Take,  for  example,  religion,  which  is  the  life  and  founda- 
tion of  the  State,  and  of  the  greatest  necessity  to  advance 
its  welfare  ;  yet  it  does  not  emanate  from  the  State,  nor  is  it 
an  appurtenance  of  it.  But  then,  it  may  be  answered,  the 
writer  of  the  pamphlet  has  only  included  "  legitimate 
temporal  means,"  not  those  which  are  essentially  connected 
with  the  attainment  of  a  supernatural  end.  To  this,  it  is 
replied,  even  though  the  principle  of  the  argument  were 
modified  to  a  limited  degree,  still  it  would  prove  too 
much. 

Is  not  the  procreatio  prolis,  .for  example,  a  legitimate 
temporal  means  which  the  State  may  deem  necessary  for 
the  end  of  civil  society  ?  Has  the  State  then  the  right  of 
making  it  obligatory,  and  of  commanding  matrimonial 
alliances  under  the  penalty  of  a  law  ?  If  this  principle, 
so  modified,  were  admitted  to  be  true,  it  would  impose 
on  the  citizens  of  the  State  an  intolerable  burden,  which 
would  be  destructive  of  domestic  happiness  and  individual 
liberty.  But  this  is  not  all.  Admitting,  suppose,  the 
principle  of  Dr.  Bongillon,  it  can  be  asked:  with  what 
right  does  he  gratuitously  assert,  in  the  minor  of  the 
syllogism,  what  he  was  bound  to  prove?  (1)  I  has 
to  be  proved,  that  this  obligatory  instruction  is  legitimate  ; 
and  having  established  that  (for  this  is  the  point  in 
dispute),  it  should  be  shown  that  the  civil  power  has  the 
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right  to  make  use  of  all  the  legitimate  temporal  means  to 
attain  the  end  of  civil  society.  Then,  again,  is  this  obligatory 
instruction,  which  is  called  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  civil 
society,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  a  temporal  means ; 
and  if  it  be  essential  to  the  social  welfare  of  the  State,  has 
it  be  proven  to  be  such  ?  A  nation,  says  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet,  has  need  of  citizens,  with  a  capacity  to  advance 
its  interests  and  welfare  of  intelligent  workmen,  of  skilled 
agriculturists,  learned  jurists  ;  but  all  this  proves  no  more 
than  that  the  welfare  of  society  requires  that  there  should 
be  some  men  in  it  who  should  know  something  more  than 
the  alphabet ;  but  does  not  prove  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
end  of  civil  society  that  all,  even  the  rozzi  del  contadini, 
should  learn  to  read,  and  write,  and  be  acquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  arithmetic,  and  any  other  branch  which  the 
State  may  deem  it  necessary  to  prescribe.  A  thing  is 
said  to  be  necessary  ^for  the  public  welfare,  if  the  end  of 
civil  society  cannot  be  attained  without  it.  The  evidence 
of  such  a  necessity  conveys  to  it  such  an  importance  that 
every  other  interest  should  subserve  to  it.  But  does  the 
knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  extended  to  every  member  of 
society,  involve  such  a  grave  necessity  for  its  welfare? 
Cannot  civil  society  attain  its  end  unless  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  who  compose  it  can  read  arid  write  ? 

But  it  may  be  said :  the  times  are  changed,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  such  a  change,  the  conditions  that  regulate 
the  welfare  of  society,  convey  to  the  State  powers  which 
hitherto  did  not  lie  within  its  domain.  Against  this  it  is 
contended,  that  the  influence  of  the  State  on  the  general 
welfare  of  society  is  considerably  lessened,  and  that  it  is 
more  or  less  restricted  to  the  requirements  of  the  individual 
and  the  protection  of  his  rights.  Professor  Bongillon 
supports  the  right  of  the  State  to  determine  a  minimum  of 
instruction,  and  to  render  it  obligatory  from  the  fact  that  all 
philosophers  recognise  a  power  in  the  State  of  punishing 
parents  who  neglect  the  education  of  their  children.  Who- 
ever, says  he,  admits  the  latter  right,  must  admit  the  former. 
This  argument,  which  appears  to  be  very  strong,  is  answered 
by  quotations  from  a  celebrated  work  of  Taparelli,  styled 
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Saggio  Teoretico,  vol.  ii.  Taparelli  maintains  that  the  right 
which  philosophers  concede  to  the  State,  is  that  of  punishing 
parents,  who  corrupt,  or  entirely  neglect  and  overlook  the 
moral  education  of  their  children — the  only  kind  of  education 
the  children  have  a  right  to.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Civilta, 
the  philosophers  confine  their  view  to  the  moral  bringing  up 
of  the  children,  whereas  the  Professor  contends  for  the  right 
of  the  State  in  the  matter  of  elementary  literary  instruction. 
Now  moral  education  does  not  necessarily  depend  on 
elementary  instruction.  One  is  not  indispensably  connected 
with  the  other,  and  one  can  exist  without  the  other.  The 
writer  then  quotes  Cardinal  Gibbons  in  support  of  his  con- 
tention, and  selects  the  following  passages  from  his  work, 
Our  Christian  Heritage  : — "  It  does  not  appear  that  vice 
recedes  in  the  United  States  in  proportion  as  public  education 
advances.  Statistics,  I  fear,  would  .prove  the  contrary  to  be 
the  fact."  "  The  second  evil,"  says  his  Eminence,  "  that  bodes 
mischief  to  our  country  and  endangers  the  stability  of  our 
government,  arises  from  our  mutilated  and  defective  system 
of  public  school  education.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  popular 
errors  now  existing  in  reference  to  education  spring  from  an 
incorrect  notion  of  that  term.  To  educate  means  to  bring 
out,  to  develop  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  faculties 
of  the  soul.  An.  education,  therefore,  that  improves  the  mind 
and  the  memory  to  the  neglect  of  moral  and  religious  training, 
is  at  best  but  an  imperfect  system.  According  to  Webster's 
definition,  to  educate  is  to  instil  into  the  mind  principles  of 
art,  science,  morals,  religion,  and  behaviour.  To  educate,  he 
says,  in  the  arts  is  important ;  in  religion,  indispensable." 

On  page  26  the  Professor  tries  to  strengthen  his  position, 
and  to  add  weight  to  his  first  contention  on  the  right  of  the 
State  to  educate.  "  We  do  not,"  says  he,  "  see  how  it  can 
be  conceded  by  Catholics  that  the  State  can  prohibit  parents 
hiring  out  their  children  to  work  in  mines,  factories,  &c., 
employments  above  their  strength,  and  a  source  of  danger  to 
their  health — nay,  even  often  threatening  life  itself — if  it  be 
denied  to  the  State  the  right  to  force  the  parents  to  give  the 
same  children  a  minimum  of  instruction."  To  this  difficulty 
a  solution  is  offered  by  a  direct  denial  that  they  are  parallel 
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cases.  The  State  has  a  right  to  forbid  its  subjects  doing 
what  is  intrinsically  wrong: — viz.,  violating  the  rigorous 
right  the  children  have  of  self-preservation.  It  does  not 
follow  from  that  fact  that  the  State  can  oblige  its  citizens  to 
do  a  certain  thing  which  is  useful  for  their  welfare.  It  must 
first  be  proved  that  the  children  have  a  strict  right  in  regard 
to  the  parents  to  receive  this  elementary  instruction;  and, 
consequently,  parents  who  neglect  to  provide  it  for  their 
children  would  be  guilty  of  violating  justice,  and  sin  against 
the  welfare  of  society.  In  support  of  this  view,  the  writer 
quotes  the  following  passage  from  Schiffini's  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, vol.  ii.,  §  517  :— 

"  Excepta  institutione  morali  et  religiosa,  quae  cura  paren- 
tibus  tradenda  est  sub  directione  non  politicae  sed  ecclesiasticae 
potestatis,  doctrina  in  artibus  et  scientiis,  quae  in  scholis  tradi 
solet,  neque  esse  onus  necessario  subeundum  ab  omnibus. 
Istae  enim  artes  et  scientiae  sunt  de  genere  illorum  bonorum 
quae  pertinent  quidem  ad  debitam  perfectionem  multitudinis 
collective  sumptae,  non  vero  pertinent,  aut  pertinere  possint  ad 
debitam  perfectionem  singulorum.  .  .  .  Bona  autem  hujus- 
modi  ut  alibi  notavimus  cum  S.  Thoma,  nequeunt  cuilibet 
indiscriminatim  imponi  per  modum  praecepti,  reipsa  tamen 
obtinentur  in  societate  ab  diversitatem  inclinationum  singulorum, 
accedente  impulse  divinae  providentiae  quae  omnia  rnoderatur." 

In  the  preface  to  his  essay,  Dr.  Bongillon  professes  to 
follow  the  great  theologians,  especially  St.  Thomas,  and  to 
be  guided  by  the  Encyclical  of  his  Holiness  Leo  XIII. 
(Sapientiae  Christianae),  from  which,  strangely  enough,  he 
does  not  quote  one  passage. 

Against  the  view  maintained  by  the  author  of  the  essay, 
the  writer  in  the  Civilta  gives  a  passage  from  the  Encyclical 
which  would  appear  to  tell  the  other  way.  "  Natura 
parentes  habent  jus  suum  instituendi,  quos  procrearint : 
hoc  adjuncto  officio,  ut  cum  fine,  cujus  gratia  sobolem  Dei 
beneficio  susceperunt,  ipsa  educatio  conveniat  et  doctrina 
puerilis.  Igitur  parentibus  est  necessarium  eniti  et  con- 
tendere  ut  omnem  in  hoc  genere  propulseiit  injuriam ; 
omninoque  pervincant  ut  sua  in  potestate  sit  educare  liberos, 
uti  par  est  more  Christiano."  (Ency.  Sapientiae  Christianae.) 
The  text  cited  from  St.  Thomas,  on  page  27  of  the  essay, 
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and  to  be  found  in  la,  2ao,  q.  95,  art.  3,  runs  thus:— 
"  Legislator  debet  providere  bonae  disciplinae  per  quam 
cives  informantiir  ut  commune  bonum  justitiae  et  pacis 
conservent."  It  is  said  the  passage  cannot  be  discovered  in 
the  place  assigned;  and,  even  if  it  were,  that  it  does  not 
prove  the  thesis.  It  should  be  shown  that  the  words 
"  bona  disciplina"  signify,  and  are  limited  to  include,  only 
reading,  writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  And 
then  again :  how  can  it  be  established  from  the  word  provi- 
dere— to  take  measures— that  a  coercive  power  is  conveyed 
to  the  State,  and  not  that  which  Catholic  philosophers,  with 
Taparelli,  concede  to  it,  viz.  : — "  To  give  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, to  help  parents  that  are  in  need,  to  co-operate  liberally 
in  advancing  the  interests  of  youth,  by  opening  up  for  them 
the  secure  fountains  of  truth  and  honesty  by  private 
generosity  and  public  munificence."  The  writers  quoted 
by  the  author  are  Cardinals  Zigliara  and  Manning,  and 
Monsignor  Sauve,  Kector  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Angers. 

The  reply  states  that  these  great  authorities  cannot  be 
quoted  as  siding  with  the  Professor.  "  Ora  nessimo  di  essi 
difende  la  sentenza  dell'autore."  And  first,  as  to  Monsignor 
Sauve,  in  his  work  Questions  Eeligieuses  et  Societies,  he 
discusses  the  following  : — "  De  savoir  si  1'etat  a  le  droit  de 
rendre  obligatoire  pour  tous  ses  sujets  une  certaine  dose 
d'instruction  ;"  and  his  reply  is  :  "  non  vouloir  se  prononcer 
absolument  sur  cette  question."  If  so  ;  how  can  Monsignor 
Sauve  be  summoned  as  a  witness  in  favour  of  the  teaching 
of  the  pamphlet  ?  He  then  deals  with  Cardinal  Zigliara. 
In  his  Moral  Philosophy  (L.  2,  c.  1,  a.  5)  the  Cardinal 
explicitly  enumerates  and  determines  the  rights  he  concedes 
to  the  State  on  the  great  question  of  education ;  and  amongst 
these  one  will  seek  in  vain  for  that  right  termed  "  elementary 
instruction."  "  Cetera,"  says  Zigliara,  "  quae  sibi  arrogat 
status  vehementer  negamus."  All  that  Dr.  Bongillon  asserts 
of  the  renowned  philosopher  regarding  the  matter  under 
discussion  is :  "  that  he  does  not  refuse  to  the  State  the 
power  of  having  control  over  the  elementary  instruction  of 
youth  ;"  or,  rather,  he  says:  "  non  osa  negare  questo  potere 
VOL,  xm.  Q 
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allo  state."  He  suspends  his  judgment;  and,  consequently, 
can  hardly  be  cited  as  an  authority  in  favour  of  the 
Professor's  views. 

The  last  theologian  quoted  is  Cardinal  Manning,  who,  in 
a  pastoral  addressed  to  his  flock  in  the  Lent  of  1872,  is 
supposed,  on  the  authority  of  a  certain  Fr.  Pradie,  to  have 
more  or  le^  recognised  in  the  State  a  power  to  punish  a 
parent  who  neglects  to  send  his  children  to  school.     As  the 
document  is  not  before  the  writer  of  the  Civ-ilta,  he  declares 
his   inability  to   determine   the   sense  in  which  the  above 
quotation  was  used,  a  matter  which  could  only  be  known 
by  the  context.      He  freely  admits  that  the  State  has  power 
to   punish    a    parent    who    is    careless    about   the  moral 
education  of  his  children ;  from  which  it  is  illogically  deduced 
that  the  State  has  a  strict  right  to  oblige  the  father  of  the 
family  to   give   his   children   the   rudiments   of  a  primary 
education.     Towards  the  end,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
states,  that    ''civil  liberty  of  teaching   may  reach   greater 
extension  than  moral  liberty  would  allow,"  and  winds  up  his 
paper  by  a  repetition  of  the  broad  fact  that  his  views  on 
elementary  education  (a  right  which  he  would  concede  to 
the  State)  by  modifying  the  principle,  and  limiting  it  to  the 
first  and  necessary  rudiments  of  knowledge,  are  in  harmony 
with  the   teaching    of   the   Church.     Nor   is    the    contro- 
versy likely  to   end  here.     The  battle-ground  is  not  now 
confined  to  one  particular  province  or  country ;  it  is  co-exteii- 
sive  with  the  civilized  world.     The  jealousy  of  the    State 
has  made  its  influence  felt  by  invading  the  rights  of  the 
individual  and  the  family ;  nor  has  it  feared  to  encroach  011 
the  domain  of  the  Church.     It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to 
define  the  respective  rights  of  each  of  the  co-partners.     The 
State  can   command  by  physical  force ;  and  its  unlimited 
control  over  the   public   purse — such  a  powerful  factor  in 
education   matters — renders   it   very   difficult   both  for  the 
individual  and  the  Church  to  do  battle  with  a  moral  power — 
the  only  weapon  that  is  left  them  to  wield  in  defence  of  the 
individual  and  society,     There  is  one  thing  pretty  clear,  that 
whatever  controversy  may  arise  on  the  speculative  rights  of 
the  State  to  educate,  or  rather  to  give  primary  instruction, 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  instruction  cannot  convey  a 
full  idea  of  Catholic  education,  or  is  co-extensive  with  it. 
For  Catholic  education  means  the  regular  training  of  the 
will  and  the  heart  upon  the  motives  and  principles  set  forth 
by  the  Catholic  religion.  Dupanloup,  in  his  work  styled 
La  predication,  gives  us  in  clear  and  precise  terms  the 
distinction  between  instruction  and  education.  On  page  250 
he  says : — 

"L'education  et  instruction  sont  deux  choses  tres  distinctes. 
L'education  c'est  le  but  atteindre,  1'ceuvre  meme  a  accomplir ; 
1'instruction  n'est  qu'un  des  moyens.  L'instruction  pourvoit 
1'esprit  de  certaines  connaissances  ;  1'education  eleve  Fame  tout 
entiere.  L'instruction  ne  s'adresse  directement  qu'  a  1'intelligence  ; 
1'education  forme  tout  a  la  fois  1'intelligence,  le  coeur,  le  caractre 
et  la  conscience.  Donner  1'instruction  religieuse  a  1'esprit  sans 
faire  en  meme  temps  1'education  religieuse  du  coeur,  du  caractere 
et  de  la  conscience,  serait  demeurer  bien  loin  du  but  et  de  1'oeuvre, 
dons  nous  voulons  ici  definir  la  nature  et  demnitrer  1'importance." 

I  give  the  following  extract  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Dublin  Review,  which  appears  very  much  to  the  purpose  :  — 

<(  The  mind  and  character  [it  says]  have  to  be  formed  upon  the 
motives  of  religion  ;  the  whole  life  and  conduct  of  Catholic  youth 
must  be  moulded  by,  and  coloured  and  seasoned  with,  Catholic 
principles.  This  is  no  easy  task.  The  wayward  will  and  heart, 
the  unformed  character,  must  be  the  special  solicitude  of  teachers, 
day  by  day,  during  the  years  given  to  education.  In  a  Catholic 
school  the  indirect  teaching  and  training  are  quite  as  important 
as  the  direct.  The  picture,  the  crucifix,  the  prayer  said  at  the 
stroke  of  the  clock,  all  help  to  create  the  formative  influences  to 
which  we  attach  so  much  importance.  Hence  the  need  of  teachers 
trained  in  a  Catholic  spirit,  as  well  as  in  the  knowledge  of 
religion  ;  hence  the  need  of  a  Catholic  atmosphere  in  our  schools ; 
hence,  again,  the  strongly  marked  character  peculiar  to  a  Catholic 
school." 

JOHN  DOHENY,  C.C. 
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FOR  a  long  time  forgotten  and  unknown  in  Ireland  are 
the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Victor,  or  as  they  are  some- 
times styled  the  Victorines.  Yet  once  they  were  very  firmly 
established  in  our  midst,  and  had  large  Irish  possessions. 
What  must  have  been  their  most  desirable  monastery,  on 
account  of  beauty  of  situation  and  its  proximity  to  Dublin, 
is  St.  Wolstan's,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
at  Celbridge.  Just  where  the  river  Liffey  has  passed  the 
village  begin,  on  the  one  side,  the  lands  of  Castletown 
Manor,  and  on  the  other  those  of  St.  Wolstan's.  The  ruins 
are,  we  may  say,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  about 
midway  between  Celbridge  bridge  and  that  other  old  bridge 
built  by  John  le  Decer,  Mayor  of  Dublin,  in  1308,  still 
called  Newbridge.  The  rains  which  now  exist  prove  the 
priory  to  have  been  of  considerable  extent.  There  remain 
two  gateways,  one  tower,  and  two  fragments.  One  can 
still  ascend  the  tower,  and  mount  to  the  top  of  the  gateway, 
by  stone  steps  in  good  preservation.  There  are  also  a  few 
little  compartments  off  these  stone  staircases.  Another 
tower,  referred  to  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  letters,  was 
throwrn  down,  about  1840,  on  account  of  its  unsafe  condition. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  ruins,  the  old  monastery 
might  have  been  a  quadrangular  building,  enclosing  a  large 
courtyard  ;  this  was  a  common  form  of  Norman  monasteries. 
Tradition  has  it  that  St.  Wolstan's  was  connected  by  an 
underground  passage  with  the  Church  of  Donacumper. 
The  remains  of  this  church  now  form  a  very  pretty  and 
striking  ruin  in  a  graveyard  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
main  road  from  Lucan  to  Celbridge.  Donacumper  must 
have  a  history  of  its  own  prior  even  to  the  establishment  of 
St.  Wolstan's,  because  from  the  Book  of  Armagh  we  learn 
that  every  church  called  Domnach  was  founded  by  St. 
Patrick  himself,  and  there  he  spent  a  night.  In  this  ruin 
are  to  be  seen  the  walls  of  a  nave  and  wing.  The  wing 
seems  to  have  been  added  to  form  a  mortuary  chapel,  and  in 
it  can  still  be  seen  the  relics  of  an  ornamental  window. 
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Almost  under   the  window,  inside  the  church,  is  an  open 
vault ;  and  a  broken  slab,  lying  half  buried  at  its  entrance, 
records  that  it  was  once  the  "  Family  burial  and  sepulchral 
place   of  the  Alen  family,  of  Alen  Court."     This  vault  is 
said  to  have  originally  been  part  of  the  underground  passage 
leading  from   the   church   to   the   monastery.     It  is  full  of 
bones  and  skulls ;  and,  if  it  is  an  underground  passage,  far 
ingress  is  barred  by  a  stone  wall  seemingly  not  too  long  built. 
The  Canons  Kegular  of  St.  Victor  had  their  origin  in  the 
celebrated  Abbey  of  St.  Victor,  of  Paris.     This   abbey  was 
built  by  Louis  the  Great,  King  of  France,  about  the  year 
1113.     It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Victor,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  Marseilles  under  the  Emperor  Maximin.     "William 
of  Champeaux,  the  master  of  the  unfortunate  Abelard,  was 
then  Archdeacon  of  Paris,  where  he  was  engaged  teaching 
philosophy.     Tired  of  the   vanity   of  the   world,  with   the 
consent  of  the   king  he   retired   to  his  new  abbey,  taking 
with  him,  for  his  chief  disciples,  persons  of  singular  piety 
and  great  erudition.     They  bound  themselves  to  live  under 
the  rules  and  constitutions  of  Canons  Regular,  of  which  they 
took  the  habit,  and  on  account  of  the  patron  of  the  place  they 
called  themselves  Canons  Eegular  of  St.  Victor.  The  original 
constitution  of  the  order  was  very  strict.     According  to  it 
meat  was  never  allowed  in  the  refectory,  manual  labour  was 
part   of   the   rule,   strict  silence   had   to  be  observed,  and 
communication  with  one  another  should  be  only  by  signs  ; 
the  abbots  were  forbidden  the  use  of  a  cross  or  mitre,  and 
they  were  not  to  frequent  the  courts  of  princes.     Hibert, 
seventh  abbot  of  St.  Genevieve,  Paris,  one  of  the  houses  of 
the  order,  got  permission  from  Pope  Gregory  IX.  (1227)  to 
wear  a  mitre,  cross,  and  other  episcopal  ornaments.     Other 
abbots  followed  suit,  and  by  degrees  a  little  laxity  crept  in. 
The  English  war  which  disturbed  France  during  the  reign 
of  King  John   (1199)  especially  tended   towards  encroach- 
ments on  the  strict  observance  of  the  rule  ;  for  soon  after- 
wards we  find  that  all  the  houses  of  order  had  become  lax 
except  the  original  one  of  St.  Victor,  which  still  remained 
faithful.     According  to   the   testimony   of  Louis  VIII.    of 
France,  there  were  forty-four  abbeys   of  Victorines  in  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
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The  dress  of  the  order  was  a  white  serge  habit  with 
rochet  worn  over  it,  and  a  large  black  cloak  was  used  when 
walking  out.  The  choral  dress,  in  summer,  was  a  surplice 
above  the  rochet,  with  a  hood  hanging  over  the  shoulders ; 
and,  in  winter,  a  large  black  cope,  with  a  cape  and  hood. 
The  dress  of  the  first  canons  was  simply  an  alb,  which 
reached  almost  to  the  feet ;  and  in  choir  they  wore  also  on 
the  head  a  black  hood,  lined  with  skin  of  the  same  colour; 
and  the  hair  was  shaved  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
monastic  tonsure.  In  the  beginning,  lay  brothers  were 
received  into  the  order,  and  they  wore  a  habit  of  a  dark 
colour  ;  but  in  after  times  there  were  no  lay  brothers. 
Golden  rays  in  a  blue  sky  formed  the  arms  of  the  order,  and 
the  shield  was  a  ducal  crown,  surmounted  with  a  mitre  and 
cross.  The  Victorines  were  in  high  repute  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  in  both  these  kingdoms  they  had  representatives 
in  the  Upper  Chambers  of  Parliament. 

The  Priory  of  St.  Wolstan's  was  founded  in  1202,  by 
Adam  de  Hereford,  and  it  got  its  name  on  account  of  the 
then  recent  canonization  of  St.  Wolstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
De  Hereford  gave  to  Richard  the  first  prior,  the  lands  on  the 
river  :Liffey,  and  the  Church  of  Donaghcumper.  Donagh- 
cumper  is  usually  taken  to  mean  domnttch,  a  church ;  and 
comair  (old  form,  compair),  a  confluence  of  water ;  but,  as  is 
remarked  in  the  Ordnance  Survey  letters,  there  is  no  con- 
fluence of  water  nearer  than  that  of  the  Rye  and  the  Liffej^, 
two  miles  and  a-half  distant,  unless  the  meeting  of  two  very 
small  streams  not  far  off  is  referred  to.  It  would  not  seem  far- 
fetched to  think  that  the  real  meaning  is  domnach,  a  church ; 
and  comphairteac,  accessor,  or  comphairtidhe  (pr .comfairee) , 
a  companion.  The  people  about  call  the  place  Donagh- 
cumper, Donaghcumfer,  and  Dcnaghcumfert.  The  church 
must  have  been  prior  to  the  foundation  of  the  monastery, 
and  a  gift  in  itself,  separated,  probably,  from  the  grounds  on 
which  the  monastery  stood  by  a  public  road,  and  connected 
with  it  by  a  long  underground  passage  ;  therefore,  it  would 
not  at  all  be  unlikely  that  the  name  means  the  companion  or 
accessory  church.  It  may  be  said  that  the  name  comes  from 
the  time  of  St.  Patrick  Domnach,  in  relation  to  the  place, 
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certainly  dates  from  that  time ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
prevent  us  believing  that  the  distinguishing  title  might  not 
change  with  a  serious  change  of  circumstances. 

In  the  beginning  the  possessions  of  the  priory  were 
simply  some  hundreds  of  adjoining  acres,  including  the 
Church  of  Donaghcomper.  By  degrees,  through  gifts  and 
purchase,  the  monks  became  owners  of  almost  the  whole 
present  Catholic  parish  of  Celbridge,  as  well  as  some 
land  at  Leixlip,  not  included  in  that  boundary.  For  in- 
stance, we  read  that  in  the  year  1271,  William  Randesham 
or  Ravesham,  Seneschal  to  Fulk,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
granted  to  the  priory  the  lands  of  Tristledelane,  with  the 
appurtenances  thereunto  belonging,  in  Franckalmoigne  :  he 
increased  the  number  of  canons,  and  obliged  them  to  cele- 
brate duly  his  and  his  wife's  anniversary,  on  which  day  they 
were  to  feed  thirty  poor  men,  or  to  give  them,  in  lieu 
thereof,  one  penny  each,  under  penalty  of  one  hundred 
shillings,  to  be  paid  to  the  Archbishop  on  every  such  failure, 
and  a  further  penalty  of  one  hundred  shillings  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Patrick.  In  1310,  a 
certain  Nicholas  Taaffe,  presented  for  ever  to  Stephen,  the 
prior  at  the  time,  the  Manor  of  Donaghcomper.  In  1314, 
the  Churches  of  Stacunney  and  Donaghmore  were  granted 
to  the  sole  and  separate  use  of  the  prior.  The  Church  of 
Killadoon  also  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  priory. 

The  history  of  St.  Wolstan's,  as  a  monastery,  extends 
from  1202  to  1536.  In  this  year  Henry  VIII.  seized  upon 
it  and  all  its  belongings,  and  the  enumeration  of  these  in  the 
Inquisition  includes  Straffan,  Kildrought,  Donaghcumper, 
Stacunney,  Donaghmore,  Killadoon,  Castledillon,  Tippers- 
town,  Laughlenstown,  Coolfitch,  Simondston,  Ballymakelly, 
Ardrass,  and  Kilmacreddock.  Whether  Straffan  Church,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  graveyard  there,  ever 
belonged  to  St.  Wolstan's,  it  is  difficult  to  know.  The  monks 
certainly  owned  six  acres  of  land  in  Straffan,  but  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  church.  However,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  six  acres  included  the  site  of  the  present 
ruin.  There  must  have  been,  at  least,  six  small  outlying 
churches  connected  with  the  monastery,  Donaghcomper, 
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Stacunney,  Donaghmore,  Kilmacreddock,  Killadoon,  and  the 
little  Chapel  of  St.  Patrick,  at  Ardrass.  These  are  all  now 
within  the  boundary  of  the  Catholic  parish  of  Celbridge, 
Richard  Weston  was  the  last  prior,  1536 ;  and  by  special 
arrangement  he  was  allowed  a  residence  in  the  monastery 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  together  with  a  small  annual 
sum  for  support.  There  is  a  place  near  St.  Wolstan's  at 
present  called  Weston-park.  On  the  1st  of  December,  1538, 
the  priory  with  all  its  possessions,  and  the  Manor  of 
Kildrought,  was  granted  for  ever,  at  the  annual  rent  of  two 
knight's  pay  to  Alen  of  Norfolk,  Master  of  the  Kolls,  and 
afterwards  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Mancr  of  Kildrought,  the  present  Castletown,  was 
separated  from  the  priory  only  by  the  river  Liffey.  It  had 
been  for  a  few  hundred  years  in  possession  of  the  Geraldine 
family,  and  evidently  from  the  proximity  of  the  estates  there 
had  sprung  a  very  friendly  feeling  between  the  Earls  of 
Kildare  and  the  monks.  It  is  recorded  in  Archdall,  that  in 
1390,  died  Maurice,  Earl  of  Kildare,  a  munificent  benefactor 
to  this  house  (St.  Wolstan's).  John  Alen,  Master  of  the 
Kolls,  was  a  relative  of  the  unfortunate  Archbishop  Alen  of 
Dublin.  They  were  both  at  the  time  practically  English 
officials,  and  together  with  Kobert  Cowley,  the  chief  solicitor, 
they  worked  on  the  fears  of  Henry  VIII.,  so  far  as  to 
persuade  him  that  the  Earl  of  Kildare  was  an  enemy  to 
the  English  crown  in  Ireland.  Hence,  arose  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  rebellion  of  Silken  Thomas.  After 
his  execution  at  Tyburn,  in  1537,  the  Manor  of  Kildrought 
was  confiscated  to  the  crown,  and  in  1538  it  was  given  with 
St.  Wolstan's  to  this  John  Alen,  in  requittal  for  his  seeming 
great  anxiety  about  the  interests  of  the  king.  St.  Wolstan's 
remained  then  in  the  Alen  family  till  the  year  1752,  when 
by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  it  was  sold,  and 
purchased  by  Dr.  Robert  Clayton,  Bishop  of  Clogher.  He 
bequeathed  it  to  his  niece,  Anne,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Bernard,  Bishop  of  Killaloe.  Dr.  Clayton  greatly  improved 
the  house,  which  had  been  built  from  the  ruins  of  the  abbey, 
after  the  design  of  Mr.  Joshua  Allen.  This  Allen  was  no 
relation  o  the  St.  Wolstan  Alens,  but  was  an  ancestor  of 
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Viscount  Allen.  He  was  a  man  well  known  for  his  skill  in 
architecture,  and  amongst  other  things  planned  a  house  at 
Sigginstown,  in  the  Co.  Kildare,  for  the  tyrannical  and 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Strafford.  During  the  rebellion,  and  for 
about  the  first  thirty  years  of  this  century,  St.  Wolstan's 
was  a  Protestant  school.  There  is  a  well  near  the  river  still 
called  the  Scholar's  Well,  noted  for  the  purity  of  its  water. 
Near  this  well  there  can  be  seen  what  the  people  about  say 
is  the  largest  bone  and  the  longest  stone  ever  found  in  a 
river.  The  bone  is  fanshaped,  and  the  stone  is  like  a  thin 
trunk  of  a  tree  standing  upright.  Not  far  from  the  well 
is  also  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Robert 
Clayton.  It  is  a  large  vase,  standing  on  a  square  pedestal, 
on  which  are  the  inscriptions  :— 

"  Eenascentur 
Quae  jam  cecidere 
Cadent  quae  mine  sunt 
As  dying  yet  we  live.     May  1,  1756." 

"P.  M.S. 
Eoberti  Clayton 
Clogherensis  episcopi 
&  Catherinae  Donnellan 
Conjugis  optimae." 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Alens  whilst  in  St.  Wolstan's 
ever  formally  became  Protestants.  In  an  inquisition  of 
Elizabeth  we  find  that  certain  lands  were  taken  from  Sir 
John  Alen,  evidently  because  he  would  not  conform;  and 
in  a  list  of  Catholics  from  whom  land  was  confiscated 
in  Cromwell's  time,  we  read  the  name  of  Lady  Alen  of 
St.  Wolstan's.  The  last  of  the  Alens  connected  with 
St.  Wolstan's  was  one  who  spent  a  good  part  of  his  life  in 
France.  There  he  was  called  the  Count  de  St.  Woosian. 
He  was  an  officer  in  the  regiment  of  Berwick,  and  fought 
with  the  famous  Irish  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Fontenoy, 
1745.  He  afterwards  went  to  India  with  Lally,  famous  as  a 
member  of  the  same  brigade,  and  remained  with  him  through 
all  those  engagements  and  adventures  there,  for  which  after- 
wards he  suffered  so  much.  In  consequence  of  the  active 
part  this  Count  de  St.  Woostan  had  taken  with  the  French 
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in  their  wars  with  the  English  both  in  Europe  and  India,  he 
lost  all  rights  to  his  Irish  possessions ;  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  were  sold  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  1752.  The 
Count  died  at  Amboise,  in  1782.  From  a  collateral  branch 
of  this  Alen  family  the  Howards  of  Norfolk  derive  their 
additional  name  of  Fitzalen. 

St.  Wolstan's,  and  its  adjoining  church,  Donaghcomper, 
seem  to  have  been  not  only  the  centre  of  religious  life  for  a 
large  district  around,  but  a  centre  of  social  activity.  Tradition 
has  it  that  the  market  was  held  in  front  of  Donaghcomper 
Church ;  and,  as  far  as  investigation  goes,  it  is  hard  to  find  any 
other  church  from  which  the  town  of  Celbridge  derives  its 
name.  The  old  name  of  Celbridge  was  Kildrought,  the 
church  of  the  bridge  (droichet),  of  which  this  latter  was  a 
translation,  and  Kil  was  made  Gel.  Of  course  the  more 
correct  appellation  would  be  domnacli ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  common  people  travelling  along  this 
main  road,  and  recognising  Donaghcomper  as  an  important 
market-place,  would  be  constantly  referring  to  it.  They 
would  call  it  the  church  of  the  bridge,  it  being  near  the 
bridge  and  kill,  the  more  familiar  and  easy  name  for  a 
church  rather  than  domnach,  just  as  we  find  in  other  places 
such  familiar  terms  as  the  cross]  chapel  or  the  kill  chapel, 
rather  than  church.  The  present  town  of  Celbridge  only 
really  commenced  its  existence  with  the  advent  of  the 
Dongan  family  to  Castletown,  in  1616,  and  whatever  little 
importance  the  place  had  for  some  hundred  years  before 
must  have  been  simply  its  connection  with  St.  Wolstan's 
and  Donaghcomper.  Even  so  late  as  1690  we  have  in  one 
of  the  State  papers  registering  the  popish  priests,  James 
Warren,  described  as  parish  priest  of  Dennycomfert. 

St.  Wolstan's  has  now  been  for  a  considerable  time  in 
possession  of  the  Cane  family,  and  the  present  owner,Captain 
Claud  Cane,  shows  his  appreciation  of  the  place  by  his  con- 
tinuous residence  here,  and  the  amount  of  labour  which  he 
employs  in  connection  with  it.  He  has  the  ruins  nicely 
railed  in,  keeps  the  grounds  in  perfect  order,  and  is  much 
respected  by  the  people  of  the  district. 

M,  F.  HOGAN,  C.C, 
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THE    ECCLESIASTICAL    CALENDAR. — V. 


THE    EPACT. 

Epact  is  a  word  of  Greek  origin,  and  in  its  generic 
signification  means  an  ally,  an  addition,  or  a  supplement. 
In  the  calendar  it  is  employed  to  designate  the  moon's  age 
on  the  last  day  of  the  solar  year ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
number  of  days  by  which  twelve  calendar  lunations  fall  short 
of  a  solar  year.  The  calendar  lunations,  it  has  been  already 
stated,  are  supposed  to  have  alternately  thirty  and  twenty- 
nine  days.  To  the  lunations  which  end  in  the  odd  months 
of  the  year  are  assigned  thirty  days  ;  and  to  those  that  end 
in  the  even  months,  twenty-nine.  The  former  are  called 
full  (pleni),  the  latter  hollow  (cam)  months,  and  twelve  such 
lunations  contain 

6(30  +  29)  =  354  days. 

The  common  solar  year,  then,  exceeds  the  lunar  by  eleven 
days.  And  to  these  days  is  given  the  name  Epact,  because 
they  are  added  to  the  lunar  year  to  make  it  equal  to  the 
solar.  We  must  not,  however,  conclude  that  the  term  Epact 
always  signifies  eleven  days,  or  that  the  Epact  of  every  year 
is  the  same ;  for,  in  strictness,  the  Epact  of  a  given  year  as 
has  just  been  said,  is  the  moon's  age  on  the  31st  December 
of  the  preceding  year. 

Let  us  now  take  any  year  in  which  the  1st  of  January  is 
the  day  of  new  moon.  On  the  31st  December  of  that  year 
the  moon  will  be  eleven  days  old ;  in  other  words,  the 
thirteenth  new  moon  will  fall  on  the  355th  day  of  that  year, 
or  on  the  21st  December.  The  Epact,  then,  for  the  year 
following  will  be  eleven,  and  the  moon's  age  on  the  last  day 
of  this  year  will  be  twice  eleven,  or  twenty-two  days. 
Twenty-two  is,  therefore,  the  Epact  for  the  third  year  in  this 
series.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  number  of  inter- 
calary days  will  be  three  times  eleven,  or  thirty- three.  But 
as  a  full  lunation  has  only  thirty  days,  it  follows  that  in 
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these  three  solar  years  there  is,  in  addition  to  three  times 
twelve  lunations,  one  complete  lunation  of  thirty  days, 
together  with  three  days.  The  age  of  the  moon,  then,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  is  three  days ;  which,  consequently, 
form  the  Epact  for  the  fourth  year.  In  the  same  manner — 
that  is,  by  adding  eleven  each  year,  and  deducting  thirty 
whenever  possible — are  found  the  Epacts  for  the  succeeding 
years.  But  in  the  last  year  of  the  cycle,  instead  of  thirty, 
only  twenty-nine  should  be  deducted. 

In  the  lunar  cycle,  or  cycle  of  Golden  Numbers,  as  it  was 
employed  before  the  correction  of  the  calendar  by  Pope 
Gregory,  the  Epact  of  the  first  year  was  eleven  ;  of  the 
second,  twenty-two  ;  an  d  so  on,  according  to  the  order  just 
indicated.  And  as  this  cycle  was  regarded  in  practice  as 
being  absolutely  correct,  the  nineteen  Epacts,  corresponding 
respectively  with  the  nineteen  years  of  the  cycle,  were 
regarded  as  forming  a  perpetual  table  of  Epacts.  The  follow- 
ing table,  given  among  the  introductory  matter  in  missals 
and  breviaries,  is  that  employed  before  the  correction  of  the 
calendar: — 


GOLDEN  NUMBER. 

EPACT. 

GOLDEN  NUMBEB. 

EPACT. 

1 

XI. 

11  . 

I. 

2 

XXII. 

12 

XII. 

3 

III. 

13 

XXIII. 

4 

XIV. 

14 

IV. 

5 

XXV. 

15 

XV. 

6 

VI. 

16 

XXVI. 

7 

XVIL 

17 

VII. 

8 

XXVIII. 

18 

XVIII. 

9 

IX. 

19 

XXIX. 

10 

XX. 

To  find  from  this  table  the  Epact  for  any  year  in  the 
Christian  era  preceding  1582,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  the 
Golden  Number  of  the  year  in  question.  Opposite  this 
number  in  this  table  will  be  found  the  Epact  required.  We 
can  also  find  the  Epact  for  any  year  during  the  same  period, 
by  means  of  the  Golden  Number  alone,  without  the  aid  of 
the  table.  For  since  eleven  is  the  Epact  for  the  first  year 
of  the  cycle,  and  since  the  succeeding  Epacts  are  formed  by 
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the  continuous  addition  of  eleven  for  each  year,  and  the 
subtraction  of  thirty  as  often  as  the  sum  equals  or  exceeds 
that  number,  it  follows  that,  if  the  Golden  Number  of  any 
year  be  multiplied  by  eleven,  and  the  product  divided  by 
thirty,  the  remainder  will  be  the  Epact.  An  example  will 
show  that  both  methods  give  the  same  result.  Let  it  be 
required  to  find  the  Epact  for  the  year  1540 : — 
1540  +  1  _2_ 

19  l  19' 

The  Golden  Number  for  the  year  1540  is,  therefore,  2; 
and  opposite  this  number  in  the  table  is  the  Epact  22  ; 
consequently,  the  remainder  found  by  the  other  process 
should  also  be  22.  And  it  is.  For 

2  x  11  _  22 
30"    "  30' 

But,  unfortunately,  this  simple  method  of  finding  the 
Epact  is  not  perpetual.  Two  causes  are  at  work  which  tend 
to  disturb  the  relations  between  the  Golden  Numbers  and 
the  Epacts.  One  of  these  causes  tends  to  increase  the  Epact 
corresponding  to  each  Golden  Number  by  one  after  each 
period  of  about  three  hundred  years,  while  the  other  tends 
to  diminish  the  Epacts  by  three  in  each  period  of  four 
hundred  years.  The  former  of  these  disturbing  causes  has 
its  origin  from  the  lunar  cycle;  the  latter  from  the  bissextile 
intercalation  in  the  calendar  of  the  solar  year. 

The  lunar  cycle  supposes  that  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  lunations  exactly  correspond  in  length  to  nineteen 
civil  years.  But  the  latter  exceeds  the  former  by  a 
little  under  one  hoar  and  a-half.1  Hence,  after  about 
sixteen  and  a-half  lunar  cycles,  the  lunar  phases  would 
happen  one  day  earlier  than  indicated  by  the  Golden 
Numbers,  and  it  would  then  become  necessary  to  increase 
the  Epacts  by  one.  For  the  Epact  denotes  the  moon's 
age  on  the  last  day  of  the  year;  and  if  the  new  moon 
of  December  in  a  certain  year  happens  one  day  earlier  than 
indicated,  the  age  of  that  moon  on  the  31st  December  will 
also  be  one  day  more  than  the  Epact  for  the  following  year, 
as  given  by  the  table.  From  this  it  follows  that  when  the 
1  1  h.  28.8',  Ency.  Britt.,  art.  "  Calendar." 
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table  of  Epacts  given  above  was  in  use  a  little  over  three 
hundred  years,  each  Epact  should  have  been  increased  by 
unity,  in  order  that  they  might  express  the  real  age  of  the 
moon  at  the  beginning  of  the  respective  years  in  the  cycle 
of  Golden  Numbers.  This  change  would  have  made  the 
Epacts,  corresponding  with  the  first  years  of  the  cycle,  to  be 

XII.     XXIII.     IV.     XV.     XXVI.     VII.      &c. 

1  2  3         4  5  6        &c. 

At  the  end  of  another  such  period,  another  unity  should 
have  been  added  to  the  Epacts,  and  a  third  after  the  com- 
pletion of  a  third  period,  and  so  on.  But,  as  has  been  said,  no 
change  was  made  in  the  table  of  Epacts  from  the  time  of  the 
first  Council  of  Nice  to  the  correction  of  the  calendar  (325- 
1582). 

The  second  cause  which  affects  the  relations  between  the 
Golden  Numbers  and  the  Epacts  has,  as  has  been  said,  a 
tendency  to  diminish  the  Epacts.  The  Julian  calendar,  to 
which  the  lunar  cycle  was  adapted,  regarded  every  fourth 
year  without  exception  as  a  leap-year.  But  three  out  of 
every  four  of  the  century  or  secular  years,  though  bissextile 
in  the  Julian,  are  common  years  in  the  Gregorian  calendar 
The  effect  of  omitting  the  intercalary  day  in  each  of  these 
years  is  to  diminish  the  moon's  age  by  one  day  on  all  days 
after  each  omission.  To  illustrate  by  an  example  : — In  the 
year  1700,  the  20th  February  was  the  day  of  new  moon. 
The  moon's  age,  therefore,  on  the  28th  of  that  month  was 
nine  days ;  and  on  the  1st  March,  was  ten  days.  But  had 
1700  been  a  leap-year  in  the  Gregorian  calendar,  as  in  the 
Julian,  the  moon's  age  would  have  been  ten  days  on  the  29th 
February,  and  eleven  days  instead  of  ten  on  the  1st  March. 
Consequently,  on  the  31st  December,  1700,  the  moon's  age 
was  one  day  less  than  it  would  have  been  had  1700  been  a 
leap-year.  And  the  moon's  age  on  the  31st  December  is  the 
Epact  for  the  following  year.  Hence,  the  Epact  for  the 
year  1700  was  less  by  one  day  than  that  which  stood  opposite 
the  Golden  Number  for  1700,  in  the  cycle  which  did  duty 
during  the  preceding  century. 

To  make  still  clearer  this  effect  of  the  omission  of  the 
intercalary  day  in  the  century  years,;the  following  two  tables 
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of  Epacts  are  given.  Table  A  was  in  use  from  the  correction 
of  the  calendar  in  1582  till  1700.  Table  B  came  into  use  at 
the  beginning  of  1700,1  and  will  continue  in  use  until  1900. 
Both  these  tables,  like  the  one  already  given,  are  found  in 
missals  and  breviaries  ;  but  instead  of  beginning  there,  as 
here,  with  the  Golden  Number  1,  and  proceeding  in  order 
throughout  the  cycle,  they  begin  with  the  Golden  Number 
for  the  year  in  which  each  table  first  came  into  use,  6  being 
the  Golden  Number  for  1582,  and  10  for  1700. 

TABLE    A. 


GOLDEN  NUMBER. 

EPACT. 

GOLDEN  NUMBER. 

EPACT. 

1 

I. 

11 

XXI. 

2 

XII. 

12 

11. 

3 

XXIII. 

13 

XIII. 

4 

IV. 

H 

XXIV. 

5 

XV. 

15 

V. 

6 

XXVI. 

16 

XVI. 

7 

VII. 

17 

xxvi  r. 

8 

XVIII. 

18 

VIII. 

9 

XXIX. 

19 

XIX. 

10 

X. 

TABLE    B. 


i 

GOLDEN  NUMBER. 

EPACT. 

GOLDEN  NUMBER. 

EPACT. 

1 

* 

11 

XX. 

2 

XI. 

12 

1. 

3 

:xxn. 

13 

XII. 

4 

in. 

14 

XXIII. 

5 

XIV. 

15 

IV. 

6 

XXV. 

16 

XV. 

7 

VI. 

17 

XXVI. 

8 

XVII. 

18 

VII. 

9 

XXV11I. 

19 

XVIII. 

10 

IX. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  of  interest  about  these  two 
tables  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention.  Comparing 
the  table  already  given  for  the  time  anterior  to  the  correction 

irrhe  Epact  was  not  actually  diminished  until  the  1st  March,  1700;  but 
as  the  chief  use  of  the  Epact  is  for  determining  the  date  of  Easter,  and 
as  the  lessening  of  the  Epact  occurs  before  the  Easter  moon,  the  diminished 
Epact  is  regarded  as  the  Epact  of  the  year  in  which  the  lessening  takes  place. 
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of  the  calendar  with  Table  A,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
Epacts  in  the  earlier  table,  opposite  the  several  Golden 
Numbers  are  greater  by  exactly  ten  than  the  corresponding 
Epacts  in  Table  A.  Thus,  while  in  the  former,  the  Epact 
XI.  stands  opposite  the  first  year  of  the  cycle,  in  the  latter 
the  Epact  I.  occupies  the  same  position.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  The  year  1582  was  ten  days  shorter  than  it  should 
have  been,  owing  to  the  omission  of  the  ten  nominal  days 
from  the  month  of  October.  Hence,  on  the  31st  December 
of  that  year,  which  corresponded  with  what  would  have  been 
the  21st  but  for  the  correction,  the  moon's  age  was  ten  days 
less  than  the  table  of  Epacts  made  it.  Hence,  the  Epact  for 
the  following  year1  had  to  be  diminished  by  ten. 

In  Table  B,  an  asterisk  is  placed  opposite  the  first  Golden 
Number,  and  stands  for  either  0  or  30.  Practically,  it 
signifies  that  the  Epact  is  nil ;  or,  what  amounts  to  precisely 
the  same  thing,  that  the  age  of  the  moon  on  the  31st 
December  of  the  last  year  of  the  cycle  is  thirty  days ; 
which,  consequently,  all  go  to  make  up  the  intercalary 
month,  and  leave  no  remainder. 

The  principal  reason  for  printing  these  two  tables  was  to 
show  that  after  the  year  1700  all  the  Epacts  are  diminished 
by  unity.  Remembering  that  the  asterisk  stands  for  0,  a 
glance  shows  that  this  is  the  case. 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  table  of 
Epacts,  which  served  for  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth,  will  not  serve  for 
the  eighteenth,  seeing  that  the  eighteenth  century  has  one 
table  in  common  with  the  nineteenth,  although  the  year 
1800  was  no  more  a-leap  year  than  1700.  Before  replying 
to  this  question  it  will  be  convenient  to  explain  two  terms 
which  will  be  used  in  the  reply  >  These  j  are  the  lunar 
equation  and  the  solar  equation.  By  the  farmer  is  meant 
the  correction  for  the  excess  of  the  cycle  of  nineteen  years 
over  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  lunations ;  this  excess,  as 
we  have  seen,  amounts  to  one  day  in  something  over  three 
hundred  years.  Clavius  reckoned  it  at  one  day  in  three 
hundred  and  twelve  and  a-half  years,  and  decided  that  the 

1  And  for  the  year  1582  itself,  from  the  Ides  of  October  to  the  end. 
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lunar  equation,  that  is  the  addition  of  one  day  to  the 
Epacts,  should  take  place  eight  times  in  each  period  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  years,  beginning  with  the  year  1800. 
This  equation  is  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  first 
seven  periods  of  three  hundred  years,  and  the  eighth  time  at 
the  end  of  a  period  of  four  hundred  years.  Having  been 
made  in  1800,  it  will  then  be  made  in  the  following  years, 
2100,  2400,  2700,  3000,  3600,  3900,  4300,  4600,  &c. 

The  solar  equation  is  the  correction  for  the  disturbance 
in  the  relations  between  the  Golden  Numbers  and  the 
Epacts,  caused  by  the  omission  of  the  intercalary  day  in  the 
century  years  not  divisible  by  four  hundred.  This  equation  is, 
therefore,  to  be  made  three  times  in  every  four  centuries, 
beginning  with  1700;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  years  1700,  1800, 
1900,  2100,  2200,  2300,  2500,  &c. 

Now  for  the  question.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
same  table  served  from  1582  till  1700;  for  the  year  1600 
was  a  leap-year  ;  consequently  there  was  no  solar  equation, 
and  it  had  been  decided  by  Clavius  that  the  first  lunar 
equation  should  be  made  in  1800.  In  1700  the  solar 
equation  had  to  be  made,  as  we  have  seen,  and  the  Epacts 
were  thus  diminished  by  unity.  In  the  year  1800,  it  is  true, 
the  solar  equation  had  again  to  be  made,  and  the  Epacts 
should  again  have  been  diminished  by  unity.  But  the  lunar 
equation  had  also  to  be  made  in  this  year;  and  thus  the 
day  added  on  account  of  the  lunar  equation,  took  the  place 
of  the  day  subtracted  on  account  of  the  solar,  and  left  the 
Epacts  unchanged.  The  same  will  happen  in  every  year  in 
which  the  two  equations  are  to  be  made. 

From  these  data  it  is  easy  to  construct  a  table  of  Epacts 
for  any  future  century,  and,  therefore,  to  find  the  Epact  for 
any  future  year.  Table  B,  we  have  said,  indicates  the 
Epacts  for  the  last  century  as  well  as  the  present  one.  Let 
it  be  required  to  find  the  Epact  for  the  years  1792  and 
1892. 

1792  +  1  _  04  7 
"19"  T9' 


1892  +  1      QQ12 
-19"     =  99I9' 
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Having  thus  found  the  Golden  Numbers  of  the  years  in 
question  to  be  respectively  seven  and  twelve,  we  look  to 
Table  B,  and  find  the  Epact  6  opposite  the  former,  and  1 
opposite  the  latter.  The  Epact  for  any  year  in  these  centuries 
can  also  be  found  without  the  table  by  the  rule  already  given 
for  finding  the  Epact  of  any  year  before  the  correction  of  the 
calendar.  But  since  in  the  cycle  for  these  centuries  the 
Epact  opposite  the  first  year  is  0,  it  is  necessary  to  diminish 
by  unity  the  Golden  Number  of  the  year  whose  Epact  is 
required  before  multiplying  by  eleven.  Let  us  find  by  this 
method  the  Epact  for  the  same  two  years,  1792  and  1892. 

(7-1)11         oA 
30  30' 

(12-1)11          'J, 
30  4  30' 

The  remainders,  6  and  1,  give  the  Epacts  as  before  for 
1792  and  1892  respectively. 


THE    SIGN   OF   THE    CEOSS. 

"  EEV.  DEAR  SIR, — I  have  remarked  that  some  of  the  faithful, 
when  making  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  finish  it  on  the  breast,  others 
on  the  right  shoulder.  Would  you  kindly  say  which  is  the 
correct  form — the  right  hand  to  the  forehead,  saying,  In  the 
name  of  the  Father ;  then  under  the  breast,  and  of  the  Son ;  then 
to  the  left  shoulder,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  on  the  right 
shoulder,  Amen.  Or,  the  right  hand  to  the  forehead,  In  the  name 
of  the  Father ;  under  the  breast,  and  of  the  Son;  to  the  left 
shoulder,  and  of  the  Holy;  to  the  right  shoulder,  Ghost;  and 
Amen  on  the  breast." 

The  second  manner  of  distributing  the  words  when 
making  the  sign  of  the  Cross  would  seem  to  be  the  more 
correct.  Here  is  what  Martinucci  says  : — "  The  Sign  of  the 
Cross  is  made  in  this  manner.  The  left  hand  is  placed 
slightly  under  the  breast,  with  palm  open  and  extended,  and 
turned  towards  the  breast.  The  right  hand,  likewise  open, 
is  raised,  and  with  the  extremities  of  the  index,  middle,  and 
ring  fingers,  the  forehead  is  lightly  touched,  while  the  words, 
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In  the  name  of  the  Father  are  said.  The  right  hand  is  then 
lowered  to  the  breast,  which  is  touched  in  a  similar  manner, 
while  the  words,  and  of  the  Son,  are  said ;  the  same  hand  is 
then  made  to  touch  first  the  left,  and  then  the  right  shoulder, 
and  the  words,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  spoken. 
Immediately  the  hands  are  joined,  with  fingers  extended 
and  likewise  joined,  and  Amen  is  said."  1 

D.    O'LOAN. 
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THE   UNIFORM   CATECHISM  AND   ITS  WORK ;    THE   ACT   OF 
CONTRITION   AND    ITS   IMPROVEMENT. 

"REV.  SIR, — A  uniform  catechism,  and  on  the  lines  indicated 
by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
looked  on  as  other  than  a  great  national  boon.  The  catechism  has 
a  great  work  to  do.  It  is  the  one  book  by  which,  beyond  any 
other,  the  Church  gives  forth  her  teaching  to  be  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  all  her  children.  She  makes  it  the  treasury  of  those 
saving  doctrines  that  are  entrusted  to  her  by  her  Divine  Founder, 
at  least  of  those  that  more  directly  concern  man's  eternal  interests. 
In  it  she  simplifies  and  explains  the  doctrine  of  her  heavenly 
mysteries,  as  far  as  it  can  be  explained  to  poor  weak  human 
intelligence.  In  a  word,  the  ecclesia  docens  carries  into  effect,  in 
great  part,  her  work  by  means  of  the  catechism. 

"  The  catechism,  well  worded,  well  ordered,  well  taught,  what 
important  services  has  it  not  to  render !  In  the  hands  of  the 
good  mother,  the  active  nun,  the  religious  brother,  the  careful 
school  teacher,  the  pious  Sunday  catechist,  the  zealous  priest — 
what  a  vast  work  it  has  to  do,  and  what  a  golden  opportunity  it 
has  for  doing  that  work  !  The  scoffer  at  piety  is  not  yet  there  to 
taint  the  youthful  mind,  nor  the  libertine  with  his  profane  jests ; 
the  agnostic  is  not  yet  there,  nor  the  indifferentist,  nor  the 
freethinker ;  all  these  are  yet  away.  But  the  mother  is  there, 
the  nun  and  the  teacher  are  there ;  they  have  the  field  all  to 

'L.  1,  cap.  i.,  n.  2. 
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themselves  during  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  the  child's 
life  ;  and  if,  catechism  in  hand,  that  time  be  well  employed,  that 
opportunity  be  well  utilized,  what  a  radically  good  work  is  done, 
what  a  life-long  benefit  is  conferred,  what  a  rampart  is  raised  up 
around  that  child's  innocent  mind  against  the  onslaughts  of  vice 
and  error  of  later  years  ! 

"Everything,  then,  in  connection  with  the  catechism,  has  a 
claim  to  the  highest  degree  of  care  and  excellence :  its  style  which 
should  be  simple,  its  order  clear,  its  wording  accurate,  its 
selection  of  matter  practical,  its  arrangement  faultless,  its  scope 
comprehensive. 

"  Acting  on  his  Grace's  invitation,  conveyed  in  his  paper  in 
the  I.  E.  BECOKD,  the  following  remarks  from  a  missionary  point 
of  view,  chiefly  on  uniformity  in  the  catechism,  are  respectfully 
submitted. 

"  UNIFORM   CATECHISM,    FROM    THE    POINT  OF  VIEW   OF   MISSIONS. 

"The  missioner  at  his  work  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
has  often  to  cite  the  catechism.  If  the  words  he  quotes  are  those 
precisely  which  his  hearers  had  learned,  and  with  which  they  are 
familiar,  he  has  readier  access  to  their  minds  and  hearts.  Then 
he  has  sometimes  to  instruct  the  children,  to  give  a  children's 
mission  ;  it  will  be  a  great  help  both  to  him  and  to  them,  if  his 
catechism  were  the  same  as  theirs. 

"Again,  in  a  great  many  missions,  a  certain  class  turns  up 
that  is  ignorant  of  the  necessary  truths.  They  have  to  be 
instructed  then  and  there  ;  and,  failing  to  take  in  what  is  taught 
them,  have  to  be  rejected ;  and  now  rejected,  may  be  for  life. 
They  must  then  be  instructed  at  any  cost,  if  at  all  possible.  Now 
it  is  here  precisely  the  advantage  of  a  uniform  catechism  for  the 
whole  country  comes  in ;  if  the  part  of  the  catechism  the  instructor 
cites,  if  the  words  he  uses,  are  the  very  same  with  which  that 
ignorant  person  had  been,  perhaps,  slightly  acquainted  when  a 
child,  there  may  be  in  that  identity  the  sole  ray  for  hope  of 
success  in  instructing  him.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  the  single  flint  in 
that  hard  head  from  which  the  necessary  spark  of  knowledge 
could  be  struck.  What  is  here  said  in  regard  to  missions,  might, 
I  think,  be  corroborated  by  the  experience  of  chaplains  to  prisons 
and  workhouses,  where  tramps  and  vagrants  turn  up,  and  many 
others  who  are  in  similar  need  of  having  their  early  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  revived. 
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"TJNIFOBM   CATECHISM,    AND   CUE   FLOATING   POPULATION. 

"But  apart  from  missionary  work,  is  not  our  moving  and 
floating  population  generally  exposed  to  considerable  incon- 
venience from  diversity  of  catechisms,  as  they  change  to  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  children  of  the  military,  of  the  policed 
and  of  public  officials  generally,  who  move  about  from  station  to 
station  with  their  parents,  their  catechetical  instruction  still  going 
on,  and  finding  in  the  place  they  reach  a  catechism  different  from 
that  they  have  just  left,  must  find  this  a  gravamen.  Manifestly, 
here  there  must  be  a  process  of  unlearning,  learning,  with  an 
ending  in  confusion.  A  new  fish-curing  establishment  is  set  on 
foot,  or  a  strike  takes  place  in  one  part  of  the  country,  while  new 
railway  works,  or  a  new  factory,  opens  in  another.  Whole 
families  come  from  afar  and  cluster  round  them.  The  children 
go  to  school,  and  must,  of  course,  be  taught  the  catechism.  Many 
were  half  way  through  one  of  different  wording  in  the  place  they 
left.  This  is  hardly  showing  fair  play  to  the  children.  Are  they 
not  likely  to  feel  the  difficulty,  and  with  it  a  distaste  for  the 
catechism?  A  like  inconvenience  must  be  felt  by  children  in 
convents  and  colleges,  by  those  in  industrial  schools  and 
reformatories,  several  of  whom  will  have  to  finish  their  learning 
of  the  catechism  in  other  and  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Nor 
is  all  this  mere  theorizing,  as  cases  of  frequent  occurrence  go  to 
show.  Let  me  give  one  that  occurred  in  a  Catholic  country 
abroad.  A  boy  of  respectable  family,  residing  there,  was  sent  to 
different  schools  and  colleges  to  complete  his  education.  His  pious 
parents  are  careful  that  he  should  always  attend  catechism.  He 
states  that  he  had  to  make  his  way  through  at  least  half  a  dozen 
different  ones,  which  he  looks  on  as  one  of  the  greatest  gravamens 
of  his  life. 

"THE  CATECHISM  TO  ENLIGHTEN  AND  PBEPABE  FOE  THE 
SACEAMENT  OF  PENANCE. 

"  As  the  object  of  a  catechism  is  to  enlighten  as  well  as  to 
instruct,  there  are  two  or  three  great  ignorantiae  very  prevalent 
among  our  people  on  which  it  might  be  made  to  shed  some  rays 
of  light.  They  regard  the  requirements  for  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance.  First,  there  are  manj  who,  in  the  accusation,  speak 
of  bad  thoughts  when  they  really  mean  bad  actions,  and  say 
nothing  further,  unless  interrogated.  Again,  the  fewness  of  those 
who  are  capable  of  distinguishing  between  thq  merely  having  and 
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the  consenting  to  the  bad  thought,  is  really  astounding ;  and  this 
among  classes  whose  education  otherwise  has  been  by  no  means 
neglected.      And   as  to  any  perceptible  attempt  at   examen   of 
conscience,  it  may,  I  think,  be  safely  stated,  that  the  minds  of 
the  great  majority  are  as  blank   as  the  bleak  wilderness.     They 
come  in,  look  vacant,  say  nothing,  get  confused,  throw  the  whole 
burden  of  the  examen  on  the  confessor,  are  not  pleased  unless  he 
does  it ;    yet  but   give    two   or   three  evasive  answers  to  every 
question,  before  they  can  be  brought  to  venture  even  on  a  guess. 
Hard  work  this  on  priest  and  penitent,  making  confession  doubly 
difficult;  unless,  indeed,  the  former  betakes  himself  to  the  simpler 
course  of   laissez   aller,   to   which   the    unpreparedness   of    the 
penitent  offers  so  strong  an  incentive.     In  this  matter  of  examen 
—up  to  what  the  formal  integrity  requires  — our  Irish  Catholics 
contrast  very  unfavourably  with  the  faithful  of  other  lands  —with 
those  of  the  old  Catholic  parts  of  England,  for  example,  or  with 
practising  French  or  German  Catholics.     One  of  its  causes  would 
seem  to  be,  that  being  left  to  the  frightfully  long  forms  of  examen, 
so  common  in  our  prayer-books,  they  get  bewildered,  and  give  up 
the  whole  thing  as  a  kind  of  abstruse  science,  with  which  only  a 
confessor  could  presume  to  deal.     Might  not  the  catechism  do 
something  here,  at  least  in  the  way  of  making  a  beginning,  of 
applying  a  remedy  to  so  great  and  so  wide-spread  a  deficiency  ? 
Could  not  this  be  done,  say,  by  laying  down  an  order  of  examen, 
and  by  asking  some  twelve  or  fifteen  questions  along  that  order,  on 
those  sins  into  which  poor  weak  nature  is  most  liable  to  fall  ? 
Thus  a  nucleus  or  model  for  future  examinations  of  conscience 
might  be  formed,  which  would  be  of  great  help  in  bringing  people 
to  confession,  by  showing  them  how  to  go  about  it.     In  general, 
I  think,  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in 
a  catechism  to  bring  out  well  whatever  has  a  bearing  on  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance ;  as  knowledge  in  that  line  will  always  be 
of  service  every  year  daring  life — each  time,  in  fact,  that  people 
go  to  confession.     This  cannot  be  said  of  many  other  chapters  in 
the  catechism.     Dunlevy's  old  Irish-English  catechism  is  very 
good  in  this  respect. 

"  THE  CATECHISM  AN  EFFECTIVE,  AS  WELL  AS  AN  EABLY 
ENLIGHTENER  ON  MORAL  EVILS  OF  THE  DAY. 

"  Again,  might  not  the  catechism  begin  to  cast  the  first  rays 
of  enlightenment  into  the  youthful  mind,  on  some  of  the  great 
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moral  evils  of  the  day,  and  thus  become  more  practical,  as  his 
Grace  of  Dublin  observes.  Intemperance  is  one,  betting  is  one; 
but  there  are  others.  Are  not  the  two-thirds  of  our  girls  up  to 
their  eyes  in  novel-reading  within  a  few  months  of  their  leaving 
school ;  and  thus  in  many  cases,  getting  disposed  to  take  an 
attitude  in  questions  and  notorious  events  of  the  day,  contrary  to 
that  which  a  sense  of  modesty  and  religion  would  dictate  ?  Is  it 
not  a  pity  to  see  so  many  of  our  Irish  girls,  to  whose  taste  for 
the  sensational  the  tales  of  our  Catholic  weeklies  and  monthlies 
soon  grow  insipid ;  and,  consequently,  finding  among  them  but 
comparatively  few  readers,  running  with  their  first  spare  or 
appropriated  penny,  for  one  of  those  London  journals  that  float 
over  the  water  to  us  each  week  by  the  ton.  Could  not  a  little 
space  be  given  in  the  catechism,  by  way  of  question  and  answer, 
or  lesson,  to  enlighten  the  youthful  mind  on  such  an  evil,  to  show 
that  such  reading  wastes  time,  fills  the  fancy  with  illusions, 
draws  the  heart  and  will  in  a  wrong  direction,  unfits  for  the 
practical  duties  of  life,  and  sometimes  mars  a  high  destiny,  as  was 
nearly  the  case  with  St.  Teresa.  And  because  it  is  not  enough  to 
destroy  without  building  up,  could  not  an  appendix  to  the 
catechism,  or  even  its  cover,  give  a  list  of  those  ascetical, 
historical,  useful  or  entertaining  books  and  safe  periodicals,  which 
each  child  should  try  to  confine  her  reading  to  and  spend  her 
spare  pennies  upon.  This  might  serve  to  form  her  reading  taste, 
and  preserve  her,  perhaps,  from  embarking  on  the  ocean  of 
romance,  first  in  fancy,  and  afterwards  in  practice. 

"  Another  evil  of  our  day — and  who  will  say  that  it  is  a  small 
or  a  circumscribed  one  ?  — arises  from  the  faithful  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  easily  led  by  anonymous  writers  in  the  public  press, 
even  when  these  come  into  collision  with  the  teaching  voice  of 
the  pastors  of  the  Church— voices  that  are  divinely  commissioned 
to  teach  and  guide  their  flocks.  Might  not  a  few  questions  and 
answers,  conveying  sound  doctrine  on  this  point,  be  of  great 
service  in  guiding  the  youthful  mind  ?  In  fact,  the  catechism,  in 
order  to  do  its  work  effectively,  must  be  as  Raphael  in  regard  to 
the  young  Tobias.  It  must  not  only  teach  and  instruct,  but 
furthermore,  like  the  great  Archangel,  it  has  to  cry  out  against  the 
big  fish  of  the  moral  evil  that  is  ready  to  devour  the  boy  or  the 
girl  as  soon  as  they  turn  their  feet  from  school,  and  begin  to  dip 
them  into  the  waves  of  the  world. 

."  True,  it  may  be  said  that  these  remarks  had  better  find 
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their  application  later  on,  in  the  instructing  by  the  pastor  of  his 
flock  generally.  Yes,  but  what  if  that  time  later  on  should  find 
the  girl  with  her  candle  burned  down  at  midnight  hour  over  the 
love  romance  ;  or  if  it  should  find  the  young  man  in  one  of  the 
hooting  and  yelling  mobs  that  comes  rushing  furiously  along  our 
streets,  sparing  no  one,  priest  or  layman  ?  Would  they  then 
listen  ? 

"  But  the  catechism,  of  course,  can  be  expected  to  do  no  more 
than  make  a  beginning — casting  a  first  ray  on  these  things ;  what 
if  a  society  were  to  spring  up  on  our  Irish  soil,  having  for  its 
object  the  spreading  of  safe  and  moral  reading — a  wholesome 
literature  among  the  people  ;  doing  for  Ireland  something  similar 
to  what  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  is  doing  with  such  good  result 
for  England.  Or  shall  we  wait  till  some  further  upheaval,  like 
the  recent  one,  comes  with  sudden  and  startling  effect  upon  us* 
to  show  how  unexpectedly  deep  the  cockle  had  extended  its  roots 
even  in  holy  Ireland  ? 

"  THE    CATECHISM   WELL   COMMITTED    TO   MEMOBY. 

"In  regard  to  the  triple  catechism,  to  suit  the  different 
degrees  of  proficiency  among  the  pupils,  an  important  point  would 
seem  to  be,  to  have  no  difference  as  to  wording  in  the  matter 
"common  to  them ;  nothing  to  weaken  the  indelible  impression 
which  the  words,  well  committed  to  memory,  would  be  calculated 
to  make  for  life,  this  being  an  immense  advantage.  The  late 
Father  Harbison  used  to  say  that  he  derived  great  advantage,  in 
his  sermons  and  instructions,  from  the  words  of  his  catechism, 
so  well  impressed  on  his  memory  when  a  boy,  that  he  never 
forgot  them.  A  case  that  turned  up  in  one  of  our  missions  in 
England  several  years  ago,  may  also  be  given  in  .illustration  : — 

"  An  old  man  of  ninety  years  comes  to  confession.  He  could 
not  speak  a  word  of  English.  To  make  a  confession  to  his 
satisfaction,  as  he  felt  years  and  infirmities  pressing  upon  him,  he 
had  gone  back  to  Ireland  some  years  before,  and  to  his  native 
parish,  which  was  also  that  of  his  present  confessor.  To  test 
his  knowledge  of  the  necessary  truths  and  of  the  Sacraments  he 
was  asked  some  questions  in  the  catechism.  The  old  man's  eye 
brightened  up  with  an  unusual  fire,  and  his  tone  of  voice  grew  clear 
and  precise,  as  he  gave  answer  after  answer  with  perfect  accuracy. 
Asked  as  to  how  he  came  to  know  his  catechism  so  well,  he  said 
that  in  his  early  days  the  young  people,  by  the  advice  of  their 
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parish  priest,  used  to  assemble  now  in  one  house,  again  in 
another,  to  learn  the  catechism.  So  well  was  it  impressed  on  his 
memory,  that  his  ninetieth  year  found  it  engraven  there  still. 
Confession  over,  the  old  man  left,  and  now  with  lighter  step,  as 
if  he  felt  he  was  making  surer  for  his  heavenly  home.  His  wife, 
who  was  nearly  as  old  as  himself,  presented  herself  next.  She 
knew  the  catechism,  all  but  as  well  as  her  husband  ;  and,  con- 
fession over,  moving  a  pace  backward,  kneeling  down,  and  with 
hands  and  eyes  uplifted  to  heaven,  pronounced  a  blessing,  which 
I  hope  may  remain.  It  began  with  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity  ;  then,  coming  down  to  the  Queen  of  Angels  and  the 
different  choirs  of  the  angels,  thus  ended  :  — 


ijj  Cj\ioj"c  oj\c. 
tAti  beAtiAcc  -peitge  nAoiri  PA-OJMJIC  OJAC. 


That  is,  '  seven  times  the  full  of  the  sepulchre  of  Christ  of  blessings 
be  upon  you.  Seven  times  the  full  of  the  graveyard  of  St.  Patrick 
of  blessings  be  upon  you.' 

"How  different  if,  like  others,  they  had  forgotten  the  necessary 
truths  !  One  could  not  withhold  a  tribute  of  admiration  for  that 
good  priest,  and  a  prayer  for  his  soul,  who,  without  school  or  scarce 
even  a  chapel,  could  so  have  taught  the  Christian  doctrine  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century  as  to  have  it  still  fresh  and  green  in  the 
minds  of  the  old  people  towards  the  end  of  it.  This  he  did  by 
having  the  words  of  the  catechism  well  impressed  on  their 
memories. 

"  THE   ACT   OP   CONTRITION,    WHAT    OF   JOINING   IT   TO    ONE    OF 
ATTRITION  ? 

"  With  the  catechism  will,  I  suppose,  appear  the  acts  of 
Contrition,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  Is  there  not  some  room 
for  improvement  in  the  act  of  Hope  ?  As  it  at  present  stands,  is 
it  not  bogging  to  some  readers  as  it  is  to  some  intelligences  ? 

"Again,  might  not  the  act  of  Contrition  be  so  improved  as  to 
join  to  it  the  motives  for,  and  so  make  it  one  of  attrition  also  ? 
The  one  in  common  use,  containing  but  the  motives  for  contrition, 
what,  if  the  penitent's  interior  dispositions  do  not  reach  con- 
trition, whilst  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  advert  to  the  motives 
for  attrition,  or,  even  if  he  should,  does  not  formulate  or  externate 
them  sufficiently  so  as  to  make  them  fit  quasi-materia  for  the 
Sacrament?  Are  not  absolutions  in  cases  such  as  this  invalid? 
and,  if  so,  are  they  not  in  the  greater  number,  inasmuch  as  the 
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class  of  sinners  that  attrition  brings  within  reach  of  the 
sacramental  grace  is  greater  than  that  which  contrition  does  ? 

"  Certainly  it  is  for  the  confessor  to  see  to  the  fitness  of 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  penitent,  either  by  satisfying 
himself  that  the  confession  itself  is  dolorosa,  or  that  the  dolor  is 
excited  by  his  exhortation  at  the  end  of  it,  in  order  to  give 
absolution  ;  but  then,  confessors  have  often  great  crowds  waiting 
beside  their  confessionals,  whilst  they  are  limited  in  time ;  and 
some,  not  unfrequently,  take  it  for  granted  the  penitents  them- 
selves have  a  care  to  excite  the  necessary  sorrow.  All,  however, 
are  not  of  this  way  of  thinking,  and  hence  the  care  of  some 
confessors  to  supplement  the  act  of  Contrition,  as  in  common  use> 
by  bringing  in  the  motives  ex  gehennae  vel  paenarum  metu,  and 
emphasizing  it  with  the  penitent ;  this  being  about  the  best  and 
readiest  way  of  suggesting  the  motives,  and  externating  the  dolor. 
The  act  would  then  run,  as  all  know,  somewhat  as  follows  :— 

"  '  0  my  God,  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  having  offended  Thee, 
because  by  my  sins  I  lost  my  right  to  heaven,  deserved  hell,  and 
despised  Thy  infinite  goodness.  I  also  grieve  for  having  crucified 
my  loving  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  deserves  all  my  love.  I, 
therefore,  detest  all  my  sins  with  my  whole  heart,  and  am  resolved 
to  sin  no  more.'  Or  shorter : — 

" '  0  my  God,  I  am  very  sorry  for  having  offended  Thee,  because 
by  my  sins  I  have  lost  heaven,  deserved  hell,  and  offended  Thy 
infinite  goodness.  I  am  now  resolved  to  sin  no  more.' 

"It  is  not  so  easy  to  combine  brevity,  simplicity,  and  com- 
prehensiveness, in  a  good  act  of  sorrow  ;  and  hence  the  reader  is 
likely  to  have  something  to  say  about  it. 

"From  whatever  cause,  whether  from  the  slowness  that 
attrition  had,  as  sufficient  sorrow  for  the  Sacrament,  according  to 
the  meaning  applied  in  the  words  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  taking 
hold  of  the  minds  of  theologians  generally,  till  the  days  of  St. 
Alphonsus ;  or  from  the  not  very  long  interval  from  that  time  till 
now ;  or  from  some  other  reason ;  certain  it  is,  for  the  fact  is 
patent,  that  the  motives  for  attrition  find  but  meagre  space  in 
our  ordinary  acts  of  sorrow ;  though,  of  course,  they  come  into 
our  prayers  generally.  Hence,  may  we  not  hope  that  the  new 
catechism  will  take  under  its  wing  to  us  through  the  island  a 
comprehensive  act  of  sorrow,  with  an  element  of  the  motives  ex 
gehennae  vel  paenarum  in  it. 

"  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  a  new  catechism,  as  satisfactory 
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as  may  be  both  in  matter  and  form,  and,  might  it  be  humbly 
hoped,  uniform  for  Ireland  generally,  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
looked  on  otherwise  than  as  bringing  with  it  a  national  benefit. 
It  would  give  additional  aid  and  stimulus  to  the  holy  work  of 
instructing  the  little  ones  arid  the  ignorant.  Without  it  we  are 
hardly  doing  justice  to  the  children  of  our  floating  population,  a 
section  that,  with  the  rapidly  increasing  means  of  transit,  and 
the  opening  of  new  employments,  is  likely  to  go  on  increasing. 
Without  it  we  are  hardly  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  time ;  we 
are,  in  fact,  somewhat  behind  the  age;  the  country,  therefore, 
has  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  soon  rising  above  its  style 
of  catechism  of  the  penal  days. 

"  M.  GEOGHEGAN,  C.SS.E." 


OUR   CATECHISMS. 

"  REV.  DEAR  SIR, — His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  his 
article  on  '  Our  Catechisms,'  draws  attention  to  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  answers  as  given  in  Butler,  and  shows  that  many  of 
them,  standing  apart  from  the  questions,  are  not  only  unintelligible, 
but  also  ludicrous. 

"  The  Maynooth  Catechism  attempts  to  remedy  this  defect, 
and,  generally,  in  the  answer  repeats  the  question.  Some 
find  fault  with  this  method,  on  the  ground  that  it  loads  the 
memory  of  the  child  with  too  many  words.  But  a  return  to  the 
old  system  would  be  an  apparent,  not  a  real  saving  to  the  memory 
of  the  children.  For,  catechism  is  taught,  not  merely  that  the 
child  may  be  able  to  answer  the  questions  given,  but  chiefly  in 
order  that  the  young  may  carry  away  from  school  knowledge  of 
religious  doctrine  to  be  used  in  after  life.  This  knowledge,  the 
answers  in  Butler's  Catechism,  taken  by  themselves,  do  not  give, 
as  many  of  them  are  unintelligible  without  the  questions. 
A  knowledge,  then,  of  both  question  and  answer  becomes 
necessary. 

"  In  my  opinion,  each  answer  should  contain  a  statement  of 
fact,  doctrine,  or  instruction,  complete  in  itself,  and  capable  of  being 
understood  when  standing  alone.  If  the  answer  be  not  intelligible 
without  reference  to  something  which  goes  before  it  or  comes 
after  it,  it  is  incomplete  and  defective,  and  of  no  practical  use  to  the 
child. 

"  I  find  that   the  compilers  of  a   catechism,  quite  recently 
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published,  do  not  appear  to  hold  this  opinion ;  as  in  the  work, 
which  contains  427  answers,  there  are  256  which  cannot  be 
understood  without  reference  to  the  questions.  In  fact,  so 
dependent  are  they  upon  the  questions,  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  an  examiner,  or  a  bishop  about  to  confirm  a  child  instructed 
in  this  catechism,  either  to  know  the  text  of  the  questions  accurately 
or  to  read  them  out  of  the  book.  This  is  very  evident  in  many  of 
the  answers  in  which  pronouns  are  used,  and  the  nouns  whose 
place  they  take  can  only  be  known  by  consulting  the  questions- 
The  examination  thus  becomes  mechanical,  and  the  result  is 
obtained  something  after  the  fashion  of  those  ingenious  machines 
called  'penny  in  slot,'  which  the  Automatic  Delivery  Company 
provides.  You  put  in  a  penny,  and  in  return  you  get  your  weight 
declared,  a  package  of  sweets,  postage  stamps,  &c.  But  if  you 
try  with  a  coin  of  greater  value,  or  even  one  of  the  same  value  in 
different  form — for  example,  two  halfpennies — the  machine  will  not 
move.  So,  unless  the  exact  question  be  given,  you  will  get  no 
result  from  a  child  instructed  in  the  answers  of  this  catechism. 
In  fact,  the  answer  only  fits  one  question.  Change  the  question 
in  any  way,  making  it  simpler  by  division,  or  putting  it  plainer  or 
in  better  form,  and  the  machine  does  not  work. 

"  If  a  child  has  committed  to  memory  questions  as  well  as 
answers,  and  thoroughly  mastered  both,  I  admit  that  such  a 
child  will  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  contents  of  this 
catechism.  But,  surely,  the  compilers  did  not  expect  that 
the  majority  of  children  could  do  this  ?  In  point  of  fact, 
is  any  child  ever  taught  to  do  it ?  I  give  some  specimens: — 
'  Jesus  Christ.'  '  Almighty  God  the  common  Father  of  all.' 
'  In  the  sepulchre  or  grave.'  l  To  hell  for  all  eternity/ 
'There  is  actual  sin.'  'Baptism  and  penance.'  'Despair  and 
presumption.'  '  The  Bishops  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.'  '  The 
amendment  of  our  lives.  By  the  Sacraments.'  '  Glorious  and 
immortal.'  (This  last  just  requires  the  interpolation  of  the  one 
word,  "  pious,"  to  make  it  the  standing  toast  of  the  Orangemen.) 
1  He  confirmed  them  for  ever  in  glory.'  '  That  we  may  mortify 
our  passions  and  appetites,  and  do  penance  for  our  sins.'  '  All 
contempt,  stubbornness,  and  disobedience  to  parents  and  superiors.' 
'  Because  they  are  holy,  and  excite  our  devotion  by  reminding  us 
of  Christ  and  His  saints ;  they  also  encourage  us  to  imitate  their 
virtues  and  good  works.'  '  By  prayer,  fasting,  alms-deeds, 
indulgences,  and  particularly  by  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,' 
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1  In  honour  and  commemoration  of  our  Saviour's  death.'  '  It  is 
called  her  Immaculate  Conception.'  And  so  on  through  the 
entire  work  veryrmany  of  the  answers — the  exact  number  is  256 — 
cannot  be  understood  without  reference  to  the  question.  Indeed, 
the  last  answer  on  the  Immaculate  Conception  requires  reference, 
not  only  to  the  question,  but  also  to  the  answer  which  immediately 
precedes  it . 

"  In  avoiding  this  fault  of  indefiniteness,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  go  into  the  opposite  extreme,  as  too  close  an 
adherence  to  the  system  of  repeating  the  words  of  the  question  in 
the  answer  gives  an  appearance  of  stiffness  to  the  work  ;  and  the 
framing  of  the  question,  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  its  again 
appearing  in  the  answer,  often  taxes  the  ingenuity  of  the 
compiler. — I  remain,  faithfully  yours, 

"  ATQUE." 


OUE   NATIONAL   CATECHISM. 

"  VERY  EEV.  SIR, — I  have  carefully  read  the  paper  on  the 
catechism  in  the  January  number  of  the  I.  E.  BECORD  by  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  have  also  spoken  to 
several  of  the  Brothers  on  the  intended  changes  proposed  by 
his  Grace. 

"  They  all  agree  with  me  that,  giving  the  substance  of  each 
chapter  of  the  catechism  as  a  reading  lesson  in  the  first  instance, 
and  breaking  up  the  lesson  afterwards  into  concise  questions  and 
answers,  as  far  as  that  could  be  done,  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  catechism. 

"  The  simplifying  of  the  questions  and  the  substitution  of  less 
difficult  words,  as  suggested  by  his  Grace,  would  be  also  a  decided 
boon  to  children  who  have  to  commit  the  catechism  to  memory. 

"In  connection  with  the  reading  lesson  section,  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  mention  that  some  years  ago  the  Brothers 
in  Cork,  having  to  prepare  the  children  of  the  schools  for  two 
confirmations  in  the  year,  adopted  the  plan  of  reducing  the 
questions  and  answers  to  reading  lessons  along  with  the  text ; 
and  they  found  that  the  children  thereby  understood  the  cate- 
chism better  than  formerly,  and  in  a  shorter  time  ;  but  that  has 
all  passed  away  now,  and  the  reading  lesson  catechism  is  no 
longer  used,  as  the  Confirmations  are  not  so  frequent. 

"  From  the  care  taken  by  his  Grace  in  the  consideration  of 
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this  subject,  and  his  suggesting  the  reading  lessons  in  the  cate- 
chism, I  feel  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  treat  of  the  great 
advantage  it  must  be  to  the  children  in  adopting  an  easy  and 
simple  style  for  such  as  are  struggling  to  read,  perhaps,  the 
third  or  fourth  standard  reading  books. — -I  am,  Very  Eev.  Sir, 
faithfully  yours, 

"  KICHARD  A.  MAXWELL. 
"  MARINO,  DUBLIN,  IWi  January,  1892." 


CEEEMONIES  OF  SOME  ECCLESIASTICAL  FUNCTIONS. 
"  I  HAVE  seen  with  pleasure,  in  the  February  number  of  the 
I.  E.  BECORD,  that  several  articles  which  appeared  in  it  from 
time  to  time  on  liturgical  questions  are  now  published  in  one 
volume ;  and,  though  I  read  the  articles  as  they  appeared,  I  have 
given  an  order  to  its  publisher  for  the  new  volume.  While  fully 
in  harmony  with  the  appreciative  spirit  in  which  the  reviewer 
notices  the  work,  I  fear  he  was  not  fortunate  in  giving  us  an 
average  specimen  of  the  learned  author's  writing.  His  remarks 
on  Holy  Saturday  are  as  follows  : — 

"  '  The  ceremony  of  blessing  the  baptismal  font  should  be 
performed  on  Holy  Saturday  in  every  church  in  which  there  is 
de  jure  a  fixed  font.  .  .  .  The  ceremony  should  be  repeated  on 
the  Eve  of  Pentecost.  ...  A  parish  priest  having  charge  of 
more  than  one  parish  should  have  all  the  fonts  blessed  by  as 
many  priests.'  (Pages  178-179.) 

"  Now  this,  to  my  mind,  supposes  an  obligation  where  none 
exists,  and  is  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  proper  celebration 
of  a  function,  by  keeping  the  priests  of  a  surrounding  district 
away  from  the  cathedral  church,  which  obliges  under  sin. 

"  Pope  Benedict  XIII.,  who  was  so  anxious  in  having  the 
ceremonies  of  Holy  Saturday  carried  out,  as  to  threaten  with 
excommunication  those  who  disregarded  them,  required  four 
trained  clerics,  with  a  suitable  priest,  for  the  ceremonies  in  a 
rural  parish.  This  was  the  greatest  concession  which  the  poorest 
and  most  rural  district  could  extort  from  him.  But  the  Memorial 
of  Rites,  issued  for  the  rural  districts,  supposes  the  clerics  to  be 
trained  so  as  to  help  in  the  blessing  of  the  Paschal  candle,  in 
responding  to  the  Prophecies,  and  to  the  Psalm,  sicut  servus,  &c. 
They  were  to  be  taught  to  sing  in  harmony  with  the  celebrant 
('aequa  vocum  concordia  ea  quae  in  Processionibus  recitanda, 
prsecipiuntur '). 
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"  But  Gardellini,  having  before  his  mind  parishes  more  rural 
than  those  contemplated  by  the  Memoriale  of  Pope  Benedict, 
asks  what  is  to  be  done  in  parishes  in  which  there  is  only  one  or 
no  cleric  who  is  entitled  to  wear  a  surplice  ?  Gardellini,  whose 
decisions  are  as  the  law,  answers  that  the  ceremonies  are  better 
omitted  altogether  when  in  such  cases  they  cannot  be  carried  out 
with  decency.  ('  Bene  est  ut  in  his  omittantur  functiones  curn 
modus  desit  quo,  si  non  solemniter,  debita  tamen  cum  decentia 
peragantur 'J.1 

"  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  law  contemplates  by  clerics 
those  in  some  ecclesiastical  grade. 

"  Gardelini,  under  the  word  Ministrantes,  gives  a  decision  of 
the  S.  Congregation,  which  declares  that  those  serving  at  a 
Conventual  Mass  should  be  clerics  in  surplice. 

"  On  other  grounds  the  blessing  of  the  font  in  the  circum- 
stances is  forbidden.  I  allude  to  a  private  blessing  apart  from 
Mass,  which  sometimes  is  done.  A  doubt  was  proposed  '  whether 
in  parochial  churches,  where  there  was  a  lack  of  singers,  a 
private  instead  of  a  Solemn  Mass  was  allowable  in  order  to  have 
the  light,  wax,  and  water,  blessed.'  The  answer  was  negative, 
n.  3443,  July,  1697,8 

"  Now  this  decision  clearly  implies  that  the  blessing  of  the 
font  is  not  separable  from  Solemn  Mass  on  Holy  Saturday. 
Without  speaking  of  the  divine  law,  which  is  opposed  to  the 
indecent  discharge  of  religious  functions,  the  positive  law  of  the 
Church  does  not  command  or  encourage  the  blessing  of  the  font 
in  most  rural  churches. 

"  SYLVESTER  MALONE." 

[I  beg  to  thank  my  distinguished  and  courteous  critic, 
both  for  the  kind  reception  he  has  accorded  to  The  Ceremonies 
of  some  Ecclesiastical  Functions,  and  for  the  opportunity  he 
has  now  afforded  me  of  removing  an  erroneous  though  pretty 
general  notion  about  the  contents  of  the  book.  The  book 
is  not  made  up,  as  Father  Malone  implies,  merely  of  the 
articles  published  in  the  I.  E.  EECOED.  These  articles  fill 
very  little  more  than  half  the  volume ;  the  chapters  making 
up  the  remaining  half  are  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

hecreta  Authentica,  sub  voce  Officium,  16  C. 
2  S.  Cong.,  7th  Sept.,  1862.     Ibid. 
8  Ibid.,  sub  voce  Missa  privata. 

L13RAF,Y]> 
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In  the  extract  on  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Saturday, 
quoted  by  Father  Malone,  these  three  clear  and  definite 
statements  are  made  : — 1.  The  baptismal  font  should  be 
blessed  on  Holy  Saturday  in  every  Church  having  de  jure  a 
fixed  font.  2.  The  ceremony  should  be  repeated  on  the  eve 
of  Pentecost.  3.  A  parish  priest  having  charge  of  more  than 
one  parish  should  have  the  fonts  blessed  by  as  many  priests. 
Father  Malone  does  not  state  clearly  which  of  the  three 
obligations  here  implied  he  thinks  does  not  exist,  or  whether 
he  is  of  opinion  that  none  of  them  exists.  His  arguments, 
however,  seem  to  be  directed  against  the  first  alone.  To  it, 
then,  I  shall  for  the  present  confine  myself,  merely  stopping 
to  remark  that  the  third  obligation  is  disjunctive  both  in  the 
book  itself,  and  in  the  quotation  from  which  Father  Malone 
quoted.  The  full  sentence  runs  as  follows  : — 

"A  parish  priest  having  more  than  one  parish  should 
have  all  the  fonts  blessed  by  as  many  priests,  or  should  have 
blessed  water  brought  from  the  church  in  which  he  himself 
officiates  to  replenish  the  fonts  in  the  other  churches." 

It  is  contended  that  the  obligation  of  having  the  fonts  in 
parish  churches  blessed  on  Holy  Saturday  cannot  exist  for 
the  following  reasons  : — (a)  Such  an  obligation  would  in 
some  cases  interfere  with  a  higher  obligation,  namely,  that 
which  urges  certain  priests  to  be  present  in  the  cathedral 
on  that  morning  in  attendance  on  the  bishop.  (6)  In  most 
parish  churches  the  requisite  ministers  cannot  be  had. 
(c)  Private  masses  on  Holy  Saturday  are  forbidden  by  a 
decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Bites.  This  last  argument  may 
be  dismissed  at  once.  This  decree  was  published  in  the 
year  1697,  and  the  Memoriale  Rituum  of  Benedict  XIII., 
permitting  private  masses  in  certain  well-defined  circum- 
stances, was  first  published  in  1725.  Hence,  though  the 
decree  originally  implied  "  that  the  blessing  of  the  font  is  not 
separable  from  Solemn  Mass  on  Holy  Saturday,"  it  could  no 
longer  continue  to  imply  this  after  the  publication  of  the 
Memoriale  Rituum.  Unless,  then,  as  a  monument  of  the 
former  discipline  of  the  Church,  the  decree  of  1697  has  no 
bearing  whatever  on  the  present  question. 

Before  replying  to  the  remaining  arguments,  let  me  point 
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out  the  nature  of  the  obligation  for  the  existence  of  which  I 
am  contending.  Like  the  obligation  of  every  positive  law, 
this  one  also  yields  to  circumstances.  It  does  not  exist  in 
circumstances  which  render  the  fulfilment  of  it  either 
physically  or  morally  impossible.  Hence  it  cannot  co-exist 
with  a  higher  and  contradictory  obligation.  If  then  a  higher 
obligation,  whether  of  the  natural  or  of  the  positive  law, 
urges  all  the  priests  of  a  parish  to  be  absent  on  Holy 
Saturday,  whether  in  the  cathedral  or  anywhere  else,  the 
parish  priest  of  that  parish  is  not  obliged  to  have  his  font 
blessed  on  that  morning;  unless,  indeed,  he  can  easily 
procure  a  priest  not  connected  with  the  parish  to  perform 
the  ceremony.  Again,  both  the  natural  and  the  divine  law 
require  that  all  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  should  be  performed 
with  decorum,  and  the  positive  law  of  the  Church,  interpret- 
ing the  natural  and  the  divine  law,  commands  the  priest 
who  performs  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  font  on  Holy 
Saturday,  to  have  four  assistants.  Hence  in  making  the 
statement  to  which  Father  Maloiie  objects,  I  did  not,  and  I 
could  not,  mean  that  the  obligation  implied  in  that  state- 
ment urged  either  those  priests  who  are  strictly  bound  to 
attendance  on  their  bishop  on  that  morning,  or  those  others 
who  cannot  find  in  their  parishes  the  necessary  assistants. 
We  agree,  therefore,  about  the  principle ;  but  about  the 
application  of  the  principle,  we  most  decidedly  disagree. 

He  implies  that  all  the  priests  of  a  district,  curates  as 
well  as  parish  priests,  are  obliged  to  assist  at  the  blessing  of 
the  baptismal  font  in  the  cathedral  on  Holy  Saturday.  Now, 
by  the  general  law  of  the  Church,  no  such  obligation  is 
imposed.  Canons  are,  of  course,  bound  to  assist  at  certain 
functions  in  the  cathedral,  and  among  these  the  blessing  of 
the  font  by  the  bishop  on  Holy  Saturday  should  be  enume- 
rated. But  parish  priests  who  are  not  canons,  and  a  fortiori 
curates  who  are  neither  parish  priests  nor  canons,  are  not 
bound  by  any  general  law  to  assist  at  the  pontifical  ceremonies 
in  the  cathedral.  At  any  rate  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
trace  of  such  a  law.  In  those  dioceses  in  which  there  are  no 
canons  the  bishop  must  have  other  assistants,  and  these  may 
be  either  parish  priests  or  curates,  or  partly  one  and  partly 
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the  other,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place.  But  it 
would  be  very  strange,  indeed,  if  a  bishop  selected  his 
assistants  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  even  a  single  parish 
without  one  priest  during  the  solemn  Triduum  of  Holy 
Week,  or  even  during  one  day  of  it.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  font  is  not  so 
exclusively  the  right  of  the  parish  priest  that  he  cannot,  if 
obliged  to  be  absent  himself  either  at  the  cathedral  or  at 
any  other  place,  delegate  another  to  perform  it.  Hence 
when  Father  Malone  says  that  the  obligation  of  blessing  the 
fonts  in  parish  churches  on  Holy  Saturday  "  is  calculated  to 
interfere  with  the  proper  discharge  of  a  function,  by  keeping 
the  priests  of  a  surrounding  district  away  from  the  cathedral 
church,"  he  is  speaking  of  a  case  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
purely  speculative. 

The  second  reason,  namely,  the  utter  impossibility  of 
finding  in  most  parishes  the  proper  assistants  for  the  cele- 
brant of  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Saturday,  and  of  the  other 
days  of  this  Triduum,  has  considerable  weight.  Three  for 
Thursday  and  Friday,  and  four  for  Saturday,  all  clerics, 
were  ordered  by  Benedict  XIII.,  and  Gardellini — undoubtedly 
a  great  authority — as  quoted  by  Father^  Malone,  would 
prefer  not  to  have  these  ceremonies  carried  out  at  all  in 
those  parishes  where  the  number  of  clerics  required  could 
not  be  had.  If  then  it  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  licit 
performance  of  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week,  that  the 
celebrant  should  be  assisted  by  three  or  four  clerics  "  in  some 
ecclesiastical  grade,"  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
have  these  ceremonies  performed  at  all  according  to  the 
ritual  of  Benedict  XIII.  in  any  rural  parish  in  any  country 
whatsoever,  not  to  speak  of  our  own.  In  most  countries  at 
the  present  time  it  would  be  easier  to  find  three  priests 
during  Holy  Week  than  three  ordained  clerics.  But  it  is 
not  by  any  means  necessary  that  the  assistants  should  be 
clerics  in  the  strict  sense.1  Too  much  is  made  by  Father 
Malone  of  both  the  words  and  authority  of  Gardellini.  Bene 
est  is  a  very  mild  form  of  expression,  and  indicates  that  the 

3  See  The  Ceremonies  of  some  Ecclesiastical  Functions,  chap,  vi.,  page 
234. 
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writer  cannot  have  had  any  very  strong  objection  to  the 
doing  of  what  he  merely  says  it  would  be  well  to  omit. 
Moreover,  Gardellini's  decisions  may  be  "as  the  law,"  but 
they  most  assuredly  are  not  the  law.  His  opinion  deserves 
respect,  but  cannot  of  itself  impose  an  obligation.  Finally, 
the  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites,  requiring  the  server 
of  a  Conventual  Mass  to  be  a  cleric  in  surplice  has  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  ceremonies  of  Holy 
Week  in  small  churches.  Of  course  it  would  be  the  proper 
thing  to  have  clerics  to  serve  at  the  altar  at  all  times,  as 
well  as  during  Holy  Week;  but  my  contention  at  present  is 
merely  that  they  are  no  more  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
decorous  discharge  of  the  functions  of  Holy  Week,  and  of 
Holy  Saturday  in  particular,  than  for  the  due  celebration  of 
parochial  mass  or  vespers  on  feast  days ;  and  that  altar 
boys  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  training  can  supply 
their  place  as  well  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  set  of 
circumstances.  Eomsee  says  that  it  is  congruous  that  the 
assistants  in  small  churches  on  Holy  Saturday  should 
be  clerics,  in  order  to  lend  greater  solemnity  to  the 
ceremonies,  but  that  it  is  not  necessary.1  Three  other 
writers2  of  name,  whose  works  are  at  present  before  me, 
hold  the  same  opinion ;  while  no  writer  whose  works  I  have 
been  able  to  consult  commits  himself  to  the  statement  that 
it  is  necessary  that  the  assistants  on  Holy  Saturday,  or  on 
any  other  day  of  Holy  Week,  should  be  clerics,  to  the 
exclusion  of  lay  boys. 

I  have,  now,  disposed  of  the  arguments  against  the 
existence  of  the  obligation  which  has  given  rise  to  this 

1  Having   quoted  a   decree   of  the  Congregation  of   Rites  (n.  4103, 
April  12,  1755),  in  which  these  words  occur — Qui  facultatem  obtinent  fontem 
benedicendi  quatuor  saltern  clericos  in  ministerio  habfbunt — he  writes:  "  Qua- 
tuour  saltern   clericos,  etc.     Scilicet  de  congruitate  ad  majorem   caerimoniae 
celebritatem  non  vero  de  necessitate."     Romsee,  Opera  Liturgica,  torn,  v., 
p.  107  ;  Mechliniae,  1830. 

2  "  Ubi  defaiunt  clerici  ordinati  subrogari  possunt  Saeculares."     Wapel- 
horst,  Compendium  Sacrae  Liturgiae,  n.  159,  2. 

"  Jam  secundum  hoc  rituale  (Memoriale  Rituum)  requiritur  et  sufficit,  nt 
praeter  celebrantem  praesto  sint  tres  ministri  licet  laici  superpelliceo  induti" 
Hausherr,  Cornp.  Caeremoniariim  sect.  11,  §  12,  2. 

"  On  tolere  generalment  qne  les  Clercs  proprement  dits  soient  remplaces 
par  des  Enfants  de  chceur."  Favrel,  Compendium,  p.  445,  note.  Paris,  1854. 
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controversy,  and  have,  consequently,  established  its  exist- 
ence in  a  negative  manner.  I  shall  now  do  the  same 
thing  in  a  positive  manner,  and  for  this  purpose  I  shall  at 
present  do  no  more  than  cite  the  following  questions 
addressed  to  the  Congregation  of  Kites,  and  the  replies  given 
by  the  Congregation  : — 

"  Quaer.  An  Ecclesia  parochialis  omnino  adigatur  ad  func- 
tiones  Sabbati  Sancti  juxta  parvum  Caerimoniale  sa.  me. 
Benedict!  XIII.,  si  sufficient!  clero  destituatur  ?  " 

"  Eesp.  Affirmative,  et  servetur  in  omnibus  solitum  juxta 
parvum  Caeremoniale  Benedict!  XIII."1 

"  Quaer.  An  in  Ecclesiis  parochialibus  in  quibus  nullus  extat 
clerus  sed  solum  parochus,  possit  vel  debeat  iste  facere  bene- 
dictionem  candelarum,  cinerum,  palmarum,  novi  ignis  Cere! 
paschalis,  fontis  baptismalis,  et  caeterorum  hujusmodi,  necnon 
instituere  officium  Feriae  Quintae  in  Coena  Domini ;  et  Feriae 
Sextae  in  Parasceve  sine  cantu  et  solum  privata  voce  prout 
celebratur  missa  privata  ?  " 

"  Resp.  Servetur  parvum  Caermoniale,  a  sa.  me.  Benedicto 
Papa  XIII.,  ad  hoc  editum."2 

I  hope  my  learned  and  indulgent  critic  is  now  satisfied. 
For  my  part,  I  shall  be  more  than  satisfied  if  he  does  not 
find  me  tripping  more  seriously  elsewhere  in  the  volume  of 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  speak  so  kindly. 

D.  O'LoAN.] 


QUESTION   KEGAKDING  THE    "  BENEDICTIO  IN  AETICULO 
MOBTIS." 


.  DEAR  SIR,  —  The  solution  of  the  question  proposed  by 
1  An  Inquirer  '  in  the  last  issue  of  the  I.  E.  EECORD  surprised  me 
not  a  little.  The  question  was  :  —  *  In  giving  the  Benedictio  in 
articulo  mortis,  is  it  necessary  to  ask  the  sick  person  to  invoke  the 
Holy  Name  ?' 

"  1.  I  am,  I  have  to  confess,  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
'  Inquirer.'  I  have  never  done  so,  though  I  have  endeavoured  to 
secure  the  dispositions  required  by  the  Constitution  —  Pia  Mater 
_  of  Ben.  XIV.,  and  indicated  by  the  rubrics  of  the  ritual.  I 
have,  however,  yet  to  learn  that  he  and  I,  and  the  many  others 

in.  4971,5,  die  22  Jul.,  1848. 
2n.  4904,  1,  die  23  Mail,  1846. 
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who  no  doubt,  have  followed  this  practice,  have  erred  in  the  past 
in  a  matter  of  such  very  serious  importance  to  the  dying. 

"2.  It  will,  I  fancy,  be  readily  conceded  that,  in  order  to 
impart  the  plenary  indulgence  attached  to  the  Apostolic  Bene- 
diction in  articulo  mortis,  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  that  are  laid  down  for  administering  it. 
Now,  the  conditions  to  be  complied  with  by  us,  missionary  priests, 
in  Ireland  are  those  which  are  prescribed  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 
in  the  aforesaid  Constitution,  published  in  the  year  1747.  To 
prove  what  I  have  here  asserted,  I  shall  have  to  trouble  you  to 
insert  a  most  important  Decree  of  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  empower- 
ing all  patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  &c.,  subjects  of  the 
Propaganda,  to  communicate  to  the  priests  of  their  respective 
dioceses  the  privilege  of  giving  the  blessing  and  plenary  Indul- 
gence to  the  faithful  in  articulo  mortis. 

"3.  The  decree  runs  thus  : — 

"  '  Ne  Christindelibus  inter  Haereticos  et  Infideles  in  qualibet 
orbis  parte  degentibus,  et  in  ultimo  vitae  discrimine  constitutis,  ea 
spiritualia  auxilia  desint  quae  Catholica  Pia  mater  Ecclesia  filiis 
suis  a  saeculo  recedentibus  Solet  misericorditer  impertiri  :  Sanctis- 
simus  D.  N.  Clemens  Div.  Prov.  Papa  XIV.  me  infrascripto  Sec. 
S.C.De  Prop.  Fide  referente,  in  Audientia  habita  die  5  Aprilis,  1772 
pro  eximia  charitate,  qua  illos  paterne  complect  itur,  omnibus  et 
singulis  EE.  PP.  DD.  Patriarchis,  Archiepiscopis,  Episcopis,  Vica- 
riis  Apostolicis,  necnon  EE.  Praefectis,  seu  Superioribus  Missionum 
tarn  Cleri  Saecularis,  quarn  Eegularis  in  locis  Missionum  ut  supra 
modo  existentibus,  seu  quocumque  tempore  extituris,  peramanter 
concedit  facultatein  impertiendi  Benedictionem  cum  Indulgentia 
Plenaria  Fidelibus  praedictis,  ad  extremum  agonem  redactis  : 
cum  ea  etiam  extensione,  ut  facultatem  hujusmodi  Sacerdotibus, 
et  respective  Missionariis,  eorum  jurisdiction!  subjectis,  pro  locis 
tamen  suarum  Diocesium,  vel  pro  Missionum  Districtibus  tantum 
communicare  possint  et  valeant :  dummodo  in  hac  Benedictione 
impertienda  servetur  Formula  praescripta  a  San.  Mem.  Ben.  XIV. 
in  Constitutions  data  9  Aprilis,  1747,  quae  incipit  Pia  Mater 
inferius  registranda.' 

"4.  It  will  be  observed  from  this  part  of  the  Decree  of  Pope 
Clement  XIV.  that  the  only  condition  laid  down  as  necessary  for 
granting  the  plenary  indulgence  is  a  compliance  with  the  formula 
prescribed  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  in  his  Constitution,  Pia  Mater, 
*  Dummodo,'  says  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  *  in  hac  Benedictione 
impertienda  servetur  Formula  praescripta  a  Ben.  XIV.'  Provided 
that  in  giving  the  blessing  the  formula  prescribed  by  Benedict  XIV. 
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be  preserved.  This  was  the  only  condition  insisted  upon  by 
Clement  XIV.  Now,  in  the  formula  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV., 
which  consists  of  rubrics  and  the  manner  or  form  of  imparting 
the  blessing  to  the  faithful,  there  is  not  a  word  about  invoking 
the  Holy  Name.  Every  priest  is  familiar  with  the  formula  of 
Benedict  XIV. ;  it  is  the  one  which  is  found  in  our  rituals,  and 
in  the  more  modern  editions  of  the  Eoman  Breviary  and  the 
Diurnal,  and  each  one  can  see  for  himself  that  the  invocation  of 
the  Holy  Name  is  not  specified  among  the  conditions  for  gaining 
the  plenary  indulgence  of  the  Papal  Benediction.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Name  cannot  be  an 
essential  condition  to  the  granting  or  the  gaining  of  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Apostolic  Benediction. 

"5.  What,  then,  somebody  may  ask,  are  the  conditions  for 
granting  and  gaining  this  indulgence  ?  It  is,  indeed,  not  necessary 
to  specify  them  ;  they  are  enumerated  very  explicitly  in  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.'s  Constitution,  and  are  explained  at  great  length  by 
some  of  our  most  eminent  writers  on  the  sacred  liturgy  and  the 
rubrics.  They  are,  however,  speaking  in  a  very  general  way. 

"  '  Ex  PARTE  SACERDOTIS  : — 1.  Ut  sit  delegatus  ad  hanc  indul- 
gehtiam  impertiendam.  2.  Ut  adhibeat  formulam  a  Ben.  XIV. 
praescriptam.  3.  Ut  infirrnum  adhortetur,  ut  morbi  incommoda 
atque  dolores  .  .  .  libenter  perferat,  &c.  (Vid.  Eubricam.) 

"  '  Ex  PABTE  INFIRMI  : — 1.  Ut  gravis  sit  ejus  infirmitas. 
2.  Intentio  saltern  interpretativalucrandi.indulgentiam.  3.  Actus 
contritionis  et  charitatis.  4.  Actus  quo  infirmus  mortem  aequo 
ac  libenti  animo  de  manu  Domini  suscipiat,'  &c.  The  state  of 
grace  is  also,  as  a  matter  of  course,  necessary. 

"  6  But  it  will  occur  to  somebody  to  say,  it  is  a  long  time 
since  the  days  of  Benedict  and  Clement,  and  it  may  be  that  some 
other  Pontiff  since  then  has  added  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Name  as  a  condition  necessary  for  gaining  the  indulgence.  If 
anybody  should  say  that  this  has  actually  been  done,  it  would  be 
for  him  to  prove  his  assertion,  to  show  his  credentials.  Non  enim 
est  imponenda  obligatio  nisi  de  ea  certo  cons  tat.  He  would,  moreover, 
be  in  the  difficult  position  of  having  to  explain  how  the  addition 
has  not  found  its  way  into  the  authorized  rituals  that  are  in 
common  use  among  the  clergy. 

"7.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  such  addition  has  been  made  ; 
and,  to  show  that  the  conditions  are  now  what  they  were  in  the 
time  of  Pope  Clement,  I  shall — (a)  Give  an  example  of  the  form 
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in  which  our  bishops  delegate  this  faculty  to  their  priests  ;  and 
(b)  the  form  in  which  the  Propaganda  gives  the  same  faculty  to 
those  who  apply  directly  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  for  it.  The 
1  Faculty  Paper/  which  I  have  before  me  has  as  follows  : — '  Ex 
potestate  S.  Antistitibus,  Cons.  Ben.  XIV.  incip.  Pia  Mater,  facta, 
facultatem  Indulgentiam  Plenariam  in  articulo  mortis  imper- 
tiendi,  Nobis  Nostri  Episcopatus  initio  concessam,  ad  normam 
praedictae  'Constitutions  Tibi  per  totam  Dioecesim  exercendam 
communicamus.'  The  Propaganda  form  is  : — '  SSmus.  Dims. 
Noster  .  .  .  sequentes  facultates  benigne  concessit  .  .  . 
8.  Impertiendi  Benedictionem  cum  Indulgentia  Plenaria  Fidolibus 
in  articulo  mortis  constitutis,  Juxta  folium  typis  impressum,  ac 
pariter  insertum.'  The  '  folium  typis  impressum'  contains  the 
modus  approved  by  Benedict  XIV.  for  imparting  the  Apostolic 
Benediction,  and  is  the  same,  both  as  to  rubrics  and  forms,  as 
that  which  is  found  in  our  rituals.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that 
the  essential  conditions  are  to-day  the  same  as  they  were  in  the 
time  of  Clement,  and  that  the  form  prescribed  by  Benedict  XIV. 
is  the  one  still  to  be  followed. 

"  8.  What  answer  then  shall  we  give  to  the  following? — • 

«  'There  cannot  be  two  opinions  on  the  point  raised  by  our 
correspondent.  The  invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name — orally,  if 
possible,  otherwise  mentally — is  an  essential  condition  for  gaining 
the  indulgence  of  the  Apostolic  Benediction  in  articulo  mortis, 
when  the  dying  person  is  physically  and  morally  capable  of 
making  the  invocation  in  either  of  the  above  ways.  The 
explicit  and  very  emphatic  declaration  of  Lehmkuhl  should  be 
enough  of  itself  to  convince  us  of  this.  For  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  a  theologian  of  his  wonderful  acumen  would  emphasize  by 
the  use  of  italics  an  assertion  that  was  not  practically  certain. 
But  the  Decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences,  to  which  he 
refers,  removes  all  shadow  of  doubt.  The  question  was  proposed 
to  the  Congregation  as  follows: — "  Invocatio  saltern  •  men  tails 
SS.  Nominis  Jesu  de  quo  fit  mentio  in  Brevibus  ad  Episcopos  de 
hac  benedictione  missis  praescribiturne,  quamdiu  aegrotus  suae 
mentis  est  compos,  ut  conditio  sine  qua  non,  ad  indulgentiam  vi 
istius  benedictionis  lucrandam."  To  this  the  Congregation 
replied  in  one  word — affirmative.  Therefore,  when  the  blessing  is 
given  to  a  dying  person,  having  the  use  of  his  senses,  he  does 
not  gain  the  indulgence  unless  he  invokes  the  Holy  Name,  at 
least  mentally.' 

"  9.  My  answer  to  it  is  :  '  Aeque  ac  praemissae  extendat 
conclusio  voces.'  The  conclusion  should  have  been  :  therefore 
when  the  blessing  is  given  to  a  dying  person,  having  the  use  of 
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his  senses,  he  does  not  gain  the  indulgence  unless  he  invokes  the 
Holy  Name,  at  least  mentally,  Quandocunque  in  Brevibus  ad 
Episcopos  fit  mentio  de  invocatione  saltern  mentali  SS.  Nominis 
Jesu.  The  answer  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  above  quoted, 
and  referred  to  by  Lehmkuhl,  was  given  in  reply  to  the  special 
question  proposed  to  it  ;  and  in  that  special  case  submitted  for  its 
decision,  it  of  course  '  removes  all  shadow  of  doubt.'  It  is  the 
answer  bearing  date — not  20th  September,  1875,  as  stated  in  the 
I.E.  EECORD — but  just  a  century  earlier,  September,  1775,  which 
is  quoted  also  by  De  Herdt  in  his  "  Sacrae  Liturgiae  Praxis," 
tom.iS,  n.  308.  Of  it,  De  Herdt,  having  first  enumerated  the 
usua  conditions  for  gaining  the  Indulgence,  says  : — 

"  '  Praecedentes  conditiones  in  Const.  Bened.  XIV.  requiruntur, 
sed  praeterea  aliae  atque  aliae  imponi  possunt,  et  etiam  imponuntur 
in  Indultis,  quibus  facultas  benedictionem  impertiendi  Episcopis 
Belgii  Concedi  solet,  scilicet:  6°  Ut  infirmus  "  Sit  Confessus  ac 
sacra  Communione  refectus,  vel  quatenus  id  facere  nequiverit, 
saltern  Contritus  nomen  Jesu  ore,  si  potuerit,  sui  minus  corde 
devote  invocaverit,  et  mortem  tanquam  peccati  stipendium  de 
manu  Domini  patienti  atque  alacis  animo  susceperit,"  '  &c. 

"  But,  it  has  been  said,  De  Herdt  does  not  say  that  this 
condition  is  peculiar  to  the  indults  granted  to  Belgian  bishops, 
and  is  not'  contained  in  the  indults  by  which  this  power  is 
conferred  on  other  bishops.  True ;  but  the  important  point  is, 
he  does  not  say  that  this  condition  is  contained  in  the  indults  by 
which  this  power  is  conferred  on  all  other  "bishops— Irish  bishops 
included  ;  and  a  wise  maxim  in  matters  of  this  kind  is  that 
Canonical  one :  Ees  inter  alios  acta  nobis  neque  prodesse  neque 
nocere  potest. 

'•11.  But  I  fancy  I  hear  somebody  say,  what  about  our  own 
O'Kane?  It  was  stated  that  if  '  "  An  Inquirer"  had  searched  his 
O'Kane  a  little  more  carefully  he  would  have  found  the  condition 
to  which  he  objected  mentioned  as  one  of  those  required  for 
gaining  this  Indulgence.' 

"  12.  In  order  to  understand  thoroughly  O'Kane's  position, 
I  think  it  well  to  ask  you  to  insert  in  this  place  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  Decree  of  Pope  Clement  XIV.  It  continues 
thus : — 

"  '  Quoniam  autem  facile  continget,  ut  aliqui  ex  praedictis 
Christifidelibus  ex  hac  vita  decedant '  (the  Decree  alludes  to  the 
faithful  in  missionary  countries),  '  quin  Ecclesia  Sacramentis 
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fuerint  muniti,  et  alisque  sacerdotis  cujuslibet  assistentia  :  ideo 
sanctitas  sua,  ex  ubere  Apostolicae  benignitatis  fonte,  etiam  illis 
Plenarium  Indulgentiam  elargitur,  si  contriti  Nomen  Jesu,  corde 
saltern,  invocaverint,  et  mortem  de  marm  Domini,  ea  qua  decet, 
Christiana  animi  dimissione,  et  spiritus  humilitate  susceperint, 
animamque  in  raanus  Creatoris  sui  commendaverint.  Quae 
postrema  Decreti  pars,  ut  Christifidelibus  omnibus  innotescat, 
earn  in  suis  Dioecesibus  ac  Missionibus,  Antistites,  et  Superiores 
memorati  identidem,  et  praesertim  sanctae  visitationis  tempore 
publicare  curent,  ac  satagant.  Datum  Eomae  ex  Aedibus, 
S.  C.  D.  P.  F.,  die  5  Aprilis,  1772. 

"  '  S.  BORGIA,  Sac.  Cong.  Secretarius .' 

"  13.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  Plenary  Indulgence  here 
granted  by  Pope  Clement  is  quite  a  distinct  one  from  the  Apos- 
tolic Benediction.  It  has  reference  to  an  altogether  different 
state  of  things.  It  applies  to  the  case  in  which  the  dying  have 
not  received  the  last  rights  of  the  Church,  and  have  not  been 
consoled  by  the  assistance  of  a  priest  in  their  last  illness  ; 
whereas  the  Apostolic  blessing  supposes  the  ministry  of  a  priest. 
The  faithful  are  not,  however,  forgotten  in  this  trying  ordeal,  for 
many  indulgences  are  held  out  to  them,  and  may  be  gained  by 
them  on  very  easy  terms.  This  one,  granted  by  Pope  Clement, 
may  be  gained  by  complying  with  the  conditions  mentioned  in 
his  Decree,  viz.  :—  (a)  being  contrite,  i.e.,  in  the  state  of  grace; 
(6)  invoking  the  Sacred  Name  with  the  heart,  if  not  with  the  lips  ; 
(c)  accepting  death  with  resignation  and  humility  from  the  hands 
of  God  ;  and  (d)  by  commending  their  soul  into  the  hands  of 
their  Creator.  I  must  not  be  understood  to  say  that  it  is 
necessary  to  make  each  one  of  these  four  acts  distinctly  and 
separately. 

"  14.  O'Kane,  having  treated  of  the  Apostolic  Benediction, 
says,  under  N.  978  : — 

"'It  maybe  observed  that  this  (the  Apostolic  Benediction) 
is  not  the  only  Plenary  Indulgence  that  can  be  obtained  at  the 
hour  of  death.  A  great  many  have  been  granted  for  this  hour  to 
the  faithful  who  are  members  of  certain  pious  confraternities, 
who  practise  certain  devotions,  or  who  have  rosaries,  crosses, 
medals,  &c.,  to  which  the  indulgences  are  attached,  provided 
they  comply  with  the  requisite  conditions  .  .  .  '  N.  979  :  '  The 
conditions  required  for  those  granted  in  Articulo  Mortis  are  very 
easy.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  acts  which  should,  in 
any  event,  be  frequently  elicited  by  the  Christian  in  danger  of 
death — acts  of  contrition,  acts  of  the  love  of  God,  and  of  perfect 
resignation  to  His  holy  will,  and  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred 
Name  with  the  heart,  if  not  ivith  the  lips.' 
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"15.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  passage,  beginning  with 
N.  979,  was  the  one  quoted  in  the  last  number  of  the  I.  B.  EECORD  ; 
and  from  the  context  of  O'Kane,  which  I  have  here  furnished,  it 
must  be  quite  evident  to  anybody  that  in  it  he  is  not  speaking  of 
the  Apostolic  Benediction,  neither  is  he  treating  of  the  conditions 
that  are  requisite  for  giving  it.  Indeed,  he  makes  this  too  clear 
by  the  very  formal  mode  of  transition  from  subject  to  subject 
which  he  adopts  :  — '  The  Apostolic  Benediction  is  not  the  only 
Plenary  Indulgence  that  can  be  gained  at  the  hour  of  death. 
A  great  many  have  been  granted  for  this  hour.  .  .  .  The 
conditions  required  for  gaining  them  are  very  easy,'  &c.,  I 
fail,  therefore,  to  see  by  what  elaborate  process  of  searching, 
'  Inquirer,'  could  have  discovered  in  O'Kane,  that  the  invocation 
of  the  Sacred  Name  is  an  essential  condition  for  gaining  the 
indulgence  of  the  Apostolic  or  Papal  Benediction.  I  should 
have  rather  said  to  him,  Inquirer  non  est  inquietandus. 

11  SACEEDOS  DUBLINENSIS." 

[The  solution  which  I  gave  in  last  month's  I.  E.  RECOBD, 
and  which  is  here  criticized  with  so  much  learning  and 
ability,  has,  I  understand,  attracted  considerable  attention. 
This  is  not  surprising.  For  if  it  be  true  what  I  have  stated, 
that  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  by  a  dying  person 
who  is  physically  and  morally  capable — not  incapable  as  it 
was  wrongly  printed — is  an  essential  .condition  of  gaining 
the  indulgence  of  the  Blessing  in  Articulo  mortis,  it  does 
seem  unaccountable  that  all  reference  to  this  condition 
should  be  absent  from  the  approved  liturgical  books  in 
which  the  form  for  this  blessing  is  given.  However,  if  it 
be  proved  a  priori  that  this  invocation  is  an  essential 
condition,  the  fact  that  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the 
conditions  in  the  liturgical  books  will  not  change  the  case. 
And  I  take  it  that  the  decree  of  1775  does  prove  this  to  be 
an  essential  condition.  "  Sacerdos  Dublinensis  "  admits  that 
the  decree  in  question  has  this  force  when  mention  of  the 
invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  is  made  in  the  Briefs  granting 
powers  to  bishops  to  give  this  blessing,  and  to  subdelegate 
their  priests  to  give  it.  Now  when  I  was  writing  the  reply 
to  "  Inquirer  "  of  last  month,  I  was  of  opinion  that  all 
bishops  get  exactly  similar  Briefs  with  regard  to  the 
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Benedictio  in  Articulo  'mortis.  Hence  I  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  make  that  addition  to  my  conclusion  which 
"  Sacerdos  Dublinensis  "  suggests. 

My  opinion  that  the  Briefs  sent  to  different  bishops  are 
not  themselves  different,  receives  no  little  support  from  the 
very  question  proposed  to  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences 
about  which  the  present  controversy  mainly  centres. 
"  Invocatio  saltern  mentalis  .  .  .  de  quo  fit  mentio  in 
Brevibus  ad  Episcopos  missis  praescribiturne,  etc.  ?"  There 
is  in  this  question  no  word  or  phrase  limiting  Episcopos  to 
the  bishops  of  any  province,  nation  or  race.  Besides,  the 
several  authors  who  state  that  this  invocation  is  an  essential 
condition  add  no  limiting  clause.  De  Herdt,  of  course, 
says  that  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  is  mentioned  in 
the  Briefs  sent  to  the  Belgian  bishops  ;  but  as  he  does  not 
state  that  this  is  peculiar  to  Belgium,  arid  as  all  the  other 
authors  I  have  been  able  to  consult  satisfied  themselves 
with  the  general  statement,  I  again  concluded  that  all 
bishops  received  similar  Briefs.  This  conclusion  may  be 
erroneous  ;  "  Sacerdos  Dublinensis"  says  it  is  ;  at  all  events  it 
is  a  question  of  fact  which  can  be  decided,  as  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  by  a  glance  at  one  of  the  Briefs  which 
our  bishops  receive.  But  if  it  be  erroneous,  it  is  certainly 
the  opinion  of  several  eminent  authors  whose  works  are 
now  before  me.  Their  words  must  convince  anyone  of  this. 

"  Certo  essentialis  conditio  est  ut  nomen  Jesu  pie  invo- 
cetur,  idque  etiam  ore,  si  possibile  est,  alioquin  saltern  corde." 
(Lehmkuhl,  v.  2,  n.  564,  4  b.) 

"  Conditiones  hujus  indulgentiae  (in  Articulo  mortis) 
lucrandae  sunt,  (a)  ...  (&)...  (c)  invocatio 
nominis  Jesu  saltern  mentalis."  (Wapelhorst,  Compen.  Lit., 
n.  294,  3.) 

"  Le  mourant  doit  invoquer  au  moins  de  coaur,  s'il  ne  le 
peut  de  bouche  le  saint  nom  de  Jesus.  La  reponse  a  la 
question  suivante  declare  cette  condition  essentielle,  Invo- 
catio, etc.?"  (P.  F.  Beringer,  S.J.,  Les  Indulgences,  etc., 
torn.  1,  part  2,  sect.  3,  n.  14.) 

The  last-named  writer,  Father  Beringer,  S.J.,  was 
Consultor  of  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences,  and  both  the 
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original  work,  written  in  German,  and  the  French  transla- 
tion from  which  I  quote,  have  printed  on  the  first  page  a 
special  decree  of  this  Congregation  approving  of  the  work. 
Yet  Father  Beringer's  words  prove  conclusively  that  in  his 
opinion  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  is  an  essential 
condition,  not  merely  in  this  or  that  particular  country  or 
set  of  circumstances,  but  in  all  places  and  in  all  circum- 
stances, provided  the  dying  person  is  able  to  make  the 
invocation.  The  words  I  have  quoted  from  Lehmkuhl 
and  Wapelhorst  show  that  such  was  their  opinion  also. 
Lehrnkuhl's  Theology  is  a  work  intended  for  the  whole 
world,  and  not  for  any  particular  country.  Had  the  writer 
been  aware  that  in  any  country  this  condition  is  not 
essential  he  should  have  given  some  hint  that  such  is  the 
case.  Wapelhorst,  writing  in  America,  whose  bishops,  like 
ours,  receive  their  faculties  from  Propaganda,  gives  the 
invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  among  the  essential  condi- 
tions for  gaining  this  indulgence,  and  hints  at  no  exception. 
In  face  of  this  testimony,  I  think  "Sacerdos  Dublinensis  " 
must  be  a  brave  man  if  even  he  non  est  inquietandus , 

He  says,  however,  that  the  Briefs  sent  to  Irish  bishops 
contain  no  mention  of  this  condition.  If  so,  all  right ;  it  is 
then  not  an  essential  condition  for  us.  But  until  his  state- 
ment is  confirmed  he  will  pardon  me  for  continuing 
to  hold  the  tutior  pars,  and  for  saying  that  every  priest 
in  every  country  should  regard  this  condition  as  essen- 
tial, unless  he  is  officially  informed  by  his  bishop  that  it 
is  not  essential.  Before  the  next  issue  of  the  I.  E.  EECOED 
I  shall  strive  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  Briefs  given  to  our 
bishops.  I  should  have  done  this  before  replying  to  "  Sacerdos 
Dublinensis;"  but  I  did  not  know  of  his  letter  until  the 
very  last  moment  before  this  issue  of  the  I.  E.  EECOED  went 
to  press,  thus  leaving  me  only  a  few  hours  to  write  this 
reply. 

D.  O'LoAN.] 
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Document 

IMPOETANT  BE  SOLUTIONS  OF  THE  IEISH  HIEBAECHY  ON  THE 

EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of 
Ireland,  held  on  the  10th  of  February,  1892,  at  Holy  Cross 
College,  Clonliffe,  the  following  resolutions  on  the  Irish 
Education  Question  were  adopted  : — 

"  I.  That  we  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  Government 
and  the  authorities  of  the  Irish  Educational  Department  the 
inequality  of  the  present  rate  of  capitation  payment  in  the  case 
of  convent  schools,  the  superior  efficiency  of  the  teachers  of  those 
schools  being  abundantly  demonstrated  by  the  results  of  their 
teaching,  as  shown  in  the  official  returns  published  from  year  to 
year  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

"II.  That  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
principles  in  the  distribution  of  the  additional  grants  now  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  education  : — 

"  (I)  That  if  any  change  is  to  be  made  in  the  present  arrange- 
ments regarding  the  payments  of  school  fees,  a  sum  of 
£100,000  should  be  applied  for  the  establishment  in  Ireland 
of  a  system  of  assisted  education  on  the  lines  of  the 
scheme  recently  adopted  in  England. 

"  (2)  That  the  balance  of  the  grant  should  be  applied  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  teachers'  salaries,  an  addition  such 
as  will  secure  equality  of  treatment  being  made  to  the 
capitation  payments  in  cases  where  teachers  are  paid  by 
capitation  in  lieu  of  class  salaries. 

"  III.  That,  as  an  Education  Bill  for  Ireland  is  to  be  introduced 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
renewing  the  claim  so  frequently  put  forward  by  us  on  former 
occasions  for  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation  made  in  the 
report  of  the  Powis  Commission  of  1868-70,  in  reference  to  the 
removal  of  restrictions  upon  religious  freedom  in  schools  that  are 
attended  exclusively  by  Catholic  or  by  Protestant  children,  in 
districts  where  sufficient  school  accommodation  is  provided  for 
all  the  children  in  separate  schools,  under  Catholic  or  Protestant 
management  respectively. 

''IV.  That  we  also  renew  our  protest  against  the  continued 
maintenance  of  the  model  schools." 
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THE   AUTOBIOGEAPHY  OF    ARCHBISHOP    ULLATHORNE,   WITH 

SELECTIONS  FROM  HIS  LETTERS.  London  :  Burns  &  Gates. 
New  York :  Catholic  Publication  Society  Company. 

IT  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  us  to  recommend  to  our  readers  this 
story  of  a  great  man's  life  told  by  himself.  Such  a  work  must 
always  be  of  interest  and  instruction. 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime." 

But  over  and  above  the  ordinary  interest  which  belongs  to  such 
works,  the  life  of  Archbishop  Ullathorne  is  surrounded  by  a  halo 
of  romance,  which  gives  a  rare  charm  to  his  biography.  Life  at 
sea  is  not  an  ideal  preparation  for  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  and  it 
is  seldom,  indeed,  that  a  lad  who  begins  life  as  cabin-boy  on  a 
trading  vessel  ends  it  as  archbishop. 

In  a  chatty,  frank,  and  always  interesting  style,  the  Archbishop 
carries  the  reader  from  stage  to  stage  of  his  strangely  chequered 
career,  and  not  for  one  moment  is  the  narrative  dull,  or  the 
treatment  of  any  subject  commonplace.  In  the  opening  page 
we  are  told  how  he  was  "  descended  from  gentle  birth,"  his  father 
being  connected  with^the  great  chancellor  and  martyr,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  his  mother  with  the  famous  Arctic  navigator,  Sir 
John  Franklin.  Then,  lest  this  should  seem  to  savour  of  family 
pride,  we  are  told,  on  the  next  page,  that  his  grandfather  was  a 
shoemaker. 

He  tells  us  that  he  himself  was  born  in  Pocklington,  in  the  East 
Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  on  May  7,  1806.  When  he  was  nine  years 
old,  his  family  went  to  reside  at  Scarborough.  There  he  first  saw 
the  sea,  which  was  soon  to  be  his  home  ;  and  he  speaks  of  the 
expansion  which  this  "wonder  of  creation  gave  to  his  mind." 

"  I  was  a  heavy,  clumsy,  lumpy  urchin,"  he  says,  "  with  what  a 
Protestant  clergyman's  daughter  described  as  large,  blobbing  eyes. 
I  cared  little  for  play,  and  my  parents  did  not  know  what  they 
could  ever  make  of  me."  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  put  to  his 
father's  business — grocery,  drapery,  and  wine;  but,  imaginative 
youth  as  he  was,  he  soon  tired  of  this  uncongenial  work,  and,  bent 
upon  seeing  the  world,  determined  to  go  to  sea.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  became  cabin-boy  on  a  Scarborough  trading  vessel, 
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and  made  voyages  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic.  The 
summer  skies  of  the  Baltic  enchanted  him,  and  he  gives  a  beau- 
tiful description  of  a  sunrise  witnessed  there.  "  Perhaps,  the  most 
beautiful  scene  that  I  ever  saw  in  creation  was  a  sunrise  in  the 
Baltic.  The  summer  nights  in  that  climate  were  to  me  enchant- 
ing. The  sun  went  down  with  a  large,  glowing  disc,  and  in  a 
couple  of  hours  was  up  again,  so  that  one  could  read  a  good  print 
at  midnight.  But  on  that  wonderful  morning  the  sun,  as  he  rose, 
had  fairly  centred  himself  in  a  glowing  sphere  of  amber,  expand- 
ing beyond  into  a  rich  orange,  which  passed  into  crimson,  and 
then  into  purple,  covering  half  the  hemisphere  with  these  brilliant 
hues,  whilst  the  opposite  half-hemisphere  was  a  pale  reflection  of 
the  same,  and  the  disc  was  chequered  with  these  colours,  like  a 
stained  window.  I  once,  and  only  once,  saw  a  counterpart  to  this 
gorgeous  spectacle,  in  a  sunset  in  the  tropics.  It  was  on  my  first 
voyage  to  Australia.  The  whole  western  sky  was  banked  up  from 
the  horizon  with  crimson  clouds,  presenting,  with  their  shades 
and  salient  lights,  the  picture  of  a  lofty  mountain  range,  with  a 
city  piled  in  pyramidal  form,  like  Algiers,  with  its  towers  and 
battlemented  walls ;  but  all  of  glowing  flame,  intense  as  a 
furnace." 

The  story  of  "  Bill's  "  sailor  life  is  intensely  interesting;  his 
narrow  escapes  from  drowning  on  two  occasions ;  his  desertion 
from  his  vessel  because  the  skipper  kicked  him  ;  his  return  to  sea 
upon  another  vessel— everything  is  told  in  the  most  natural  way, 
and  here  and  there  are  beautiful  descriptions  of  the  places  touched 
at  in  his  voyage. 

Three  years  of  his  life  had  been  spent  at  sea,[when  one  Sunday 
morning,  at  Memel,  in  East  Prussia,  he  went  to  hear  Mass,  and 
all  at  once  the  rudder  of  his  life  was  turned,  and  the  sailor  boy 
was  soon  to  become  the  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  The  Mass  had 
begun  when  we  entered  the  chapel.  .  .  .  The  men  knelt  on  the 
right  side,  the  women  on  the  left ;  .  .  .  with  their  hands  united, 
and  their  eyes  recollected ;  they  were  singing  the  Litany  of 
Loretto  to  two  or  three  simple  notes,  accompanied  by  an  instru- 
ment like  the  sound  of  small  bells.  The  moment  I  entered  I  was 
struck  by  the  simple  fervour  of  the  scene ;  it  threw  me  into  a  cold 
shiver ;  my  heart  was  turned  inward  upon  myself ;  I  saw  the 
claims  of  God  upon  me,  and  felt  a  deep  reproach  within  my  soul." 

On  his  return  to  London,  he  wrote  to  his  parents  that  he 
wished  to  give  up  sea-life,  and  return  home  ;  and  his  next  step 
was  to  enter  the  Benedictine  Priory  of  Downside.  This  was  in 
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February,  1823,  when,  though  he  had  seen  so  much  of  the  world, 
he  was  not  yet  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Of  his  collegiate  life  and  studies  at  Downside,  we  have  a  full 
and  interesting  account  till  his  ordination  as  priest  in  1831 1 
then  he  gives  a  graphic  description]of  his  voyage  to  Australia,  the 
following  year,  as  Vicar-General  of  Australia,  and  His  Majesty's 
Catholic  Chaplain  in  New  South  Wales  ;  of  his  labours  and 
difficulties,  and  successes,  in  the  Colonies  ;  of  his  heartrending 
experience  among  the  convicts  of  Norfolk  Island,  and  of  his 
ceaseless  efforts  to  abolish  the  brutal  convict  system.  His 
return  to  England  in  1835  ;  his  visit  to  Maynooth  to  seek 
young  priests  for  the  Australian  mission  ;  his  impressions  of  men 
and  things  in  Ireland  ;  his  return  to  Australia ;  his  final  departure 
thence  for  England  in  1840 ;  his  second  visit  to  Maynooth,  when 
he  preached  the  annual  retreat  to  the  students  of  the  college — 
all  is  described  in  the  most  fresh  and  interesting  style  that  makes 
the  book  more  pleasant  reading  than  many  a  work  of  fiction. 
On  his  subsequent  labours  as  priest  in  Coventry  ;  his  appoint- 
ment as  bishop  to  the  See  of  Adelaide,  which  he  was  permitted  to 
decline ;  his  acceptance,  under  obedience,  of  the  office  of  Vicar- 
Apostolic  in  the  Western  District ;  and,  finally,  his  appointment  to 
the  Midland  District,  when  he  went  to  reside  in  Birmingham, 
he  has  much  of  interest  to  say ;  much  that  throws  light  upon 
important  contemporary  events. 

The"  Autobiography"  ends  with  the  year  1850,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  the  English  hierarchy,  for  which,  ever  since  his  return 
from  Australia,  he  had  striven  so  strenuously. 

From  this  imperfect  outline  the  reader  will  see  that  Dr. 
Ullathorne's  was'no  ordinary  career  ;  and  that  the  materialsior  his' 
biography  were  not  far  to  seek.  Fortunately,  too,  he  was  a  man 
who  could  not  only  make  history,  but  could  also  write  it ;  and  so 
we  have,  in  this  history  of  himself,  a  delightful  book,  a  relic  of  a 
great  and  good  man,  which  we  should  like  to  see  enshrined  in  the 
library  of  every  priest. 

It  is  a  decided  defect  in  the  editing  of  the  " Autobiography"  that 
it  has  neither  a  table  of  contents  nor  an  index,  and  we  hope  that 
when  the  second  edition  is  being  published,  this  will  be  remedied. 

J.  M.  E. 
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THE  CHUKCH  AND  DIVORCE. 

sacredness  of  marriage  was  one  of  the  severe  touch- 
stones  that  separated  the  Old  Dispensation  from  the 
New.  We  have  it  in  our  Lord's  own  words  :  "And  there 
came  to  Him  the  Pharisees  tempting  Him."  (Matt.  xix.  3.) 
Their  temptation  was  about  this  knotty  question  of  divorce  : 
•"  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause?" 
Our  Lord's  answer  was  :  "  Have  ye  not  read,  that  He  who 
made  man  in  the  beginning,  made  them  male  and  female  ? 
And  He  [who  made  them]  said :  For  this  cause  shall  a  man 
leave  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife,"  &c.  There 
was  something  in  this  answer  that  did  not  exactly  correspond 
with  their  notion  of  things,  for  they  said:  "  Why  then  did 
Moses  command  to  give  a  bill  of  divorce?"  Plainly  our 
Lord  and  the  Pharisees  were,  so  to  say,  at  odds  and  ends. 
They  were  at  one  side,  and  He  at  the  other  of  the  question. 
Our  Lord  then  laid  down  the  law,  representing  the  two 
beliefs.  "  Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts, 
permitted  you  to  put  away  your  wives."  But  our  Lord  was 
not  going  to  take  into  account  that  hardness  of  heart.  His 
law  was  going  to  proceed  on  different  lines.  In  this  matter, 
evidently,  He  was  not  going  to  follow  Moses.  "  From  the 
beginning,"  is  His  answer,  "  it  was  not  so.  And  I  say  to 
you,"  &c. 

As  the  question  of  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  is  not 
to  be  discussed  in  this  article,  but  rather  the  historical  aspect 
of  divorce,  there  is  no  necessity  of  going  at  any  further 
VOL.  XIII.  T 
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length  into  the  discussion  on  this  text.  All  that  is  necessary 
here  to  be  remembered  is,  that  our  divine  Lord  was  in 
opposition  to  the  teaching  and  to  the  customs  of  the  Jews 
with  regard  to  divorce. 

But  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  so  has  it  continued  to  be ; 
one  of  the  severe  touchstones  pointing  out  the  religion  that  is 
with  Christ  from  those  religions  that  are  with  the  Pharisees, 
is  still  the  sacredness  of  marriage.  This  teaching  was  the 
Church's  invariable  practice  in  its  earliest  and  freshest  days. 
We  will  not  look  to  Church  history  for  a  proof,  nor  to  eccle- 
siastical annals  ;  but  we  open  the  pages  of  Hansard,  where, 
least  of  all,  a  proof  might  be  supposed  to  be  found.  In  the 
volume  for  July,  1857,  we  read  : — "  In  respect  of  history,  I 
make  this  proposition  boldly,  that  for  the  first  three  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  you  have  not  a  shred  or  a  vestige  of 
divorce  with  re-marriage  for  any  cause  whatever."  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  the  author.1  That  was  standing  by  Christ 
rather  than  by  the  Pharisees ;  and,  surely,  nowhere  could 
there  be  found  a  better  interpreter  of  the  words  and  inten- 
tions of  our  divine  Lord  than  the  Church  of  the  first  three 
hundred  years.  And  if  the  Catholic  Church  of  to-day  be  of 
the  same  mind  as  the  Church  of  the  first  three  hundred 
years,  nothing  can  more  certainly  than  that  prove  that  its 
stand  is  with  and  by  Christ,  and  not  with  the  Pharisees.  It 
was,  moreover,  foretold  to  the  Church  that  if  it  were  of  the 
world,  the  world  would  love  it ;  but  because  it  was  not  of  the 
world,  the  world  would  hate  it. 

The  sacredness  of  marriage  steps  in  here  again,  and  once 
more  acts  the  touchstone.  The  world,  because  of  its  hardness 
of  heart,  asks  that  its  passions  be,  if  not  pandered  to,  at  least 
tolerated.  Christian  men  stepped  into  the  power  once  held 
by  Roman  Caesars  ;  power  seeks  for  satisfaction  and  indul- 
gence, and  will  not  brook  restraint;  and  these  men  demanded 
that  their  desires  should  be  the  law  ;  that  their  appetites 
should  be  accounted  above  and  beyond  the  moral  code.  As 
before  God,  however,  all  men  are  equal,  so  before  His  Church, 
His  representative  on  earth,  all  are  equal  too.  Indeed  the 

1  See  Speech  on  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes  Bill, 
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Church  would  no  longer  be  His  representative,  if,  when  He 
said  one  thing,  it  said  another.  It  is  His  representative ; 
and  here  is  a  touchstone  that  proves  its  representation. 
"  From  the  beginning,"  He  said,  "  it  was  not  so ;  and  I  say 
to  you,  it  shall  be  no  more."  "  From  the  beginning,"  it 
says,  "  it  was  not  so  ;  for  the  first  three  hundred  years  it  was 
not  so;  to-day  it  is  not  so;  and  for  ever  it  shall  not  be." 
Thus,  in  the  first  three  hundred  years  did  the  Church  witness 
to  the  truth  ;  and  in  those  years  the  sacredness  of  marriage 
was  one  of  the  touchstones  that  distinguished  it  from  the 
false  religions  that  surrounded  it. 

Of  the  Koman  laws,  in  or  about  the  Christian  era,  we 
read  that,  in  the  matter  of  divorce,  they  had  sadly  degenerated 
from  the  ancient  Koman  laws  of  the  republic.  Historians, 
accounting  for  the  degeneracy  of  the  old  Roman  stock  and 
blood,  point  to  this  matter  of  divorce  as  one  of  the  elements 
helping  to  bring  about  the  change.  Denis  of  Halicarnassus, 
contrasting  the  laws  of  the  two  periods,  writes  in  great  praise 
of  the  early  Roman  laws,  because  of  their  stringency  in  the 
matter  of  divorce.  "  Then,"  he  says,  "  there  existed  an 
unalterable  confidence  between  husband  and  wife ;  and  there 
was  no  need  for  legislation  to  compel  persons  to  get  married." 

Under  Augustus  there  was  passed  the  strange  law,  com- 
pelling the  patricians  to  get  married ;  and  Seneca  says  that 
the  law  compelling  marriage  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  very 
burdensome  or  vexatious  enactment,  inasmuch  as  any  day 
whatsoever  they  could  get  released  under  its  counterpart,  the 
law  of  divorce.  The  witty  Juvenal  tells  that  many  of  the 
high-born  dames  of  Rome  had  the  happy  secret  of  changing 
eight  husbands  in  five  years.  St.  Jerome  says,  that  he 
himself  saw  interred  at  Rome  a  venerable  lady,  who  had  the 
fortune  of  being  invited  to  change  her  name  only  two-and- 
twenty  times. 

No  wonder,  under  the  circumstances,  that  we  find 
St.  Augustine  almost  savagely  laying  it  down — "  that 
marriage  was  from  God,  but  divorce  from  the  devil." 
''Everyone,"  he  says,  "who  knows  the  Catholic  faith, 
knows  full  well  that  marriage  was  instituted  by  God,  et  sicut 
conjunctio  a  Deo,  ita  divortium  a  diabolo  sit,"  Indeed  it 
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was  what  might  be  expected ;  when  a  nation  grows  rich,  and 
loses  the  severity  of  its  early  life,  then  effeminacy  steps  in, 
and  a  consequent  laxity  of  morals  is  the  result.  The  Church, 
then,  in  the  first  three  hundred  years  took  its  stand  unfalter- 
ingly and  unwaveringly  by  Christ,  and  would  not  yield  to 
the  world's  hardness  of  heart ;  but  ever  taught,  and  ever 
practised,  that  "  it  was  not  so  from  the  beginning." 

We  next  call  on  the  Dark  Ages — for  many  a  thing  foul 
and  hushed  up  is  said  to  be  done  in  those  Dark  Ages — we 
call  upon  them  for  their  testimony ;  and  lo  !  they  put  forward 
en  evidence  the  famous  cases  of  Philip  and  Bertrade,  and 
Philip  and  Agnes.  In  the  time  of  the  first  Philip  of  France, 
there  was  a  remarkable  woman  at  one  of  the  provincial 
courts.  Bertrade  was  the  daughter  of  Simon  of  Montfort. 
It  was  well  known  that  there  were  illicit  relations  between 
her  and  Foulk,  Count  of  Anjou,  even  during  the  lives  of  the 
first  two  wives  of  Foulk.  She  was  now  married  to  him  ;  but 
she  seemed  to  covet  higher  honours,  and  thought  that  the 
throne  of  France  was  not  quite  out  of  her  reach.  Having 
met  at  one  of  those  tournaments  then  prevalent,  the  king 
was  captivated  by  her,  and  at  once  began  to  take  steps 
to  make  her  his  queen.  At  this  time,  Philip's  legitimate 
wife,  Bertha,  had  borne  him  three  children,  and  was  still 
living. 

A  secret  conclave  was  held,  at  which  the  queen  was 
divorced,  and  ordered,  because  of  her  conduct,  to  be  impris- 
oned in  one  of  the  king's  castles.  Philip's  next  desire  was 
to  have  this  step  approved  by  the  bishops  of  the  kingdom, 
and  then  to  be  married  and  crowned  in  a  public  ceremony 
with  Bertrade.  There  was  a  young  bishop,  however,  lately 
appointed  to  the  diocese  of  Chartres,  whom  Philip  greatly 
feared.  This  bishop,  Ives,  had  gone  to  Kome  to  be  conse- 
crated, and  on  his  return  Philip  received  him  with  the 
loudest  acclamations,  cautiously  had  the  matter  broached  to 
him,  offered  all  manner  of  honours,  and  then  solicited  his 
acquiescence.  It  was  told  him  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
bishops  had  agreed ;  but  Ives  gave  for  answer  :  that  he  had 
not  yet  known  the  minds  of  the  bishops,  and  that  until  his 
own  conscience  was  clear  on  it,  he  would  not  sanction  by 
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his  presence  what,  at  best,  seemed  to  be  a  very  suspicious 
matter.  The  king  found  the  body  of  bishops  firmer  than  he 
had  thought ;  and,  fearing  a  tumult  if  the  ceremony  was 
performed  publicly,  he  had  the  marriage  performed  in 
private.  The  bishops  immediately  condemned  the  act ; 
some  of  the  lords  raised  troops  to  wage  war  on  the  king, 
and  the  Pope  called  on  the  French  episcopacy  to  examine 
the  whole  affair  according  to  the  canons,  to  declare  the 
marriage  null  if  on  examination  it  was  found  to  be  what 
apparently  it  was,  and  if  the  king  were  not  obedient  to  the 
canons'  to  use  the  censures  of  the  Church.  The  king 
suspected  Ives  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  matter,  and 
thereupon  entered  and  pillaged  the  lands  belonging  to  him; 
and  one  of  the  king's  courtiers,  Hugh,  Count  of  Char  ties, 
took  the  bishop  a  prisoner,  and  confined  him  in  his  castle. 
At  the  remonstrance  of  the  united  body  of  bishops,  however, 
the  king  relented,  and  the  bishop  was  released.  Having 
done  this  act  of  grace,  the  king  went  so  far  as  to  solicit  the 
approval  of  the  Pope  ;  and,  failing  that,  called  for  a  council 
to  examine  his  case.  Of  course  this  was  all  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  time.  The  king  wanted  to  have  it  held  at  Kheims, 
in  his  own  kingdom ;  but  in  order  to  secure  full  liberty  for 
the  council  to  discuss  all  necessary  matters,  the  Pope 
ordered  that  it  be  held  at  Autun,  then  outside  the  estates  of 
the  king.  At  this  council  Bertha,  the  mother  of  the  king's 
three  children,  was  declared  to  be  the  king's  legitimate 
wife ;  and  excommunication  was  directed  against  him  for 
putting  her  away  and  taking  another  woman.  Philip 
threatened  to  take  part  with  Guibert,the  antipope;  but  his 
threats  were  looked  upon  as  the  outcome  rather  of  passion 
than  of  determination.  Wherever  he  went  he  yielded  to  the 
necessary  effects  of  the  excommunication ;  the  public  office 
and  public  ceremonies  of  the  Church  wer^  everywhere 
suspended  on  his  approach ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  he  himself 
would  not  put  on  his  crown. 

At  this  time  his  wife,  Bertha,  died.  Up  to  this  it  was 
plain  as  noonday  the  position  the  Church  ought  to  take  up ; 
but  in  this  juncture  what  ought  it  to  do  ?  Now  he  was  free 
to  marry,  and  would  it  not  end  all  scandal  if  these  two  were 
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married.  The  unexpected  death  of  Bertha,  the  queen,  led, 
however,  to  suspicions  of  foul  play ;  and  it  would  manifestly 
be  to  the  injury  of  society  if  it  were  allowable  to  undermine 
the  life  of  a  spouse  in  order  that  the  other  party  may  be  free 
to  marry  a  third  person  for  whose  sake  the  death  has  been 
brought  about.  For  this  reason  it  was  declared  that  Philip 
and  Bertrade  were  not  free  to  marry.  This  was  in  the 
beginning  of  1095.  Notwithstanding  the  censures  of  the 
Church,  they  still  continued  to  live  together.  About  this 
time  Pope  Urban  II.  came  to  France  to  stir  up  the  nation  in 
favour  of  the  Crusades.  Before  leaving  he  had  an  interview 
with  the  king.  The  king  came  to  the  Council  of  Nimes, 
where  the  Pope  was,  and  promised  that  he  would  send 
away  Bertrade ;  that  he  was  tired  of  his  shameful  and  sinful 
life;  that  he  was  sorry  for  the  scandal  he  had  given;  and  now 
begged  for  absolution  from  the  Pope's  hands  for  all  censures. 
Joyfully  the  Pope  gave  it,  and  having  finished  his  other 
works  returned  to  Italy.  Scarcely  was  he  beyond  the  Alps, 
however,  when  Philip's  fit  of  fervour  faded  away,  and  he 
once  more  brought  the  woman  to  his  court. 

In  July,  1099,  Jerusalem  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Crusaders ;  but  Urban,  though  he  was  alive  when  it  fell, 
heard  the  news  of  its  fall  in  another  world.  Pascal  II. 
succeeded  him.  He  at  once  ordered  his  legates  to  summon 
a  council  to  meet  at  Poitiers,  and  to  have  the  bishops  there 
take  united  steps  against  the  king.  At  once  excommunica- 
tion was  launched  against  Philip  and  Bertrade,  and  to  such 
an  extent  did  the  whole  nation  join  in  it  that  though  the 
king  and  Bertrade  remained  for  fifteen  days  at  Sens,  not 
one  church  would  open  its  doors  to  the  monarch. 

He  continued  a  miserable  and  unhappy  life  until  the  5th 
December,  1104,  when  he  received  absolution  at  the  Council 
of  Paris.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  penitence  ; 
a  promise  of  which  was  given  by  his  coming  barefooted  that 
December  day  to  the  Council.  To  the  last  he  had  hoped  to 
obtain  a  dispensation  to  marry,  but  to  the  last  he  was 
refused  ;  he  then  wanted  to  join  a  monastery,  but  would  not 
be  permitted.  His  end  was  unexpected  and  sudden,  but  not 
unprepared. 
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In  this  case  the  Church  witnessed  to  the  indissolubility 
of  the  marriage  bond ;  but  it  did  more,  it  defended  the 
outposts  that  render  the  sacredness  of  the  domestic  life 
invulnerable.  If  it  permitted  Philip,  after  shortening  the 
life  of  his  queen,  as  was  reasonably  suspected,  to  be  joined 
in  wedlock  to  the  woman  for  whose  sake  the  attempts  were 
made  on  the  queen's  life,  then  a  premium  would  be  set  upon 
attempts  to  shorten  the  life  of  either  of  the  conjugal  party. 
In  that  case  such  a  wrench  would  be  given  to  domestic 
happiness  and  the  confidences  of  married  life,  that  what 
Jesus  Christ  meant  as  a  sacrament  of  heavenly  and  earthly 
peace,  would  be  but  as  the  bonds  of  Dalilah  when  Sampson 
awoke,  and  broke  them,  "  as  a  man  might  break  a  thread  of 
tow  when  it  smelleth  the  fire." 

It  may  be  of  use  to  bring  forward  an  example  from  the 
Bible,  and  see  how  Almighty  God  regards  such  matters.  In 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  is  related 
the  fall  of  David,  as  well  as  his  subsequent  attempt  to  get 
the  brave  Urias  out  of  the  way.  In  this  attempt  David  was 
unhappily  successful.  Now  when  Urias  was  dead,  and 
when  Bethsabee  was  pregnant,  what  would  a  reasonable 
person  of  the  nineteenth  century  think  that  David  ought  to 
do  ;  in  fact,  what  was  there  left  him  "  in  honour  "  to  do,  but 
the  one  thing,  namely,  to  marry  the  woman  ?  Well,  let  us  see 
what  God  thought  of  that  one  thing  that  "  in  honour"  David 
was  bound  to  do.  "  And  the  wife  of  Urias,"  we  read,  "  heard 
that  Urias,  her  husband,  was  dead,  and  she  mourned  over 
him ;  and  the  mourning  being  over,  David  sent  and  brought 
her  into  his  house,  and  she  became  his  wife,  and. she  bore 
him  a  son;  and  this  thing  that  David  had  done  was  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Lord."  (2  Kings,  xi.  26,  27.) 

The  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  matter  of 
divorce  is  thus  briefly  and  neatly  stated  by  Dr.  McCarthy  : 
"  The  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  has  always  been,  that 
the  bond  of  marriage  (consummated)  between  Christians 
cannot  be  dissolved  but  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties, 
This  doctrine  is  clearly  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament. 
Mark  x.  11, 12 :  '  And  He  saith  to  them  :  Whosoever  shall  put 
away  his  wife,  and  marry  another,  committeth  adultery 
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against  her ;  and  if  the  wife  put  away  her  husband,  and  be 
married  to  another,  he  committeth  adultery.'  Luke  xvi.  18  : 
'  Every  one  that  putteth  away  his  wife,  and  marrieth 
another,  committeth  adultery  ;  and  he  that  marrieth  her  that 
is  put  away  from  her  husband,  committeth  adultery.' 
Rom.  vii.  2,  3  :  '  For  the  woman  that  hath  a  husband, "while 
her  husband  liveth  is  bound  to  the  law.  But  if  her  husband 
be  dead,  she  is  loosed  from  the  law  of  her  husband.  There- 
fore, while  her  husband  liveth,  she  shall  be  called  an  adulteress, 
if  she  be  with  another  man ;  but  if  her  husband  be  dead,  she 
is  loosed  from  the  law  of  her  husband ;  so  as  that  she  is  not 
an  adulteress.'  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  11:  'But  to  them  that  are 
married,  not  I,  but  the  Lord  commandeth,  that  the  wife 
depart  not  from  her  husband ;  and  if  she  depart,  that  she 
remain  unmarried,  or  be  reconciled  to  her  husband.' 

"In  these  four  passages,"  concludes  Dr.  McCarthy,  "  the 
indissolubility  of  marriage  is  expressly  and  universally 
asserted  without  the  least  hint  at  any  exception."  (Com- 
ment on  St.  Matthew  xix.  9.) 

"  If  we  read  but  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  [says  Balmez], 
of  that  immense  scene  of  violence,  where  the  barbarian,  striving 
to  break  through  the  bonds  which  civilization  attempted  to  impose 
on  him,  appears  so  vividly  ;  if  we  recollect  that  the  Church  was 
obliged  to  keep  guard  incessantly  and  vigilantly,  not  only  to 
prevent  the  ties  of  marriage  from  being  broken,  but,  moreover, 
to  preserve  virgins  (and  even  those  who  were  dedicated  to  God) 
from  violence,  we  shall  clearly  see,  that  if  she  had  not  opposed 
herself  as  a  wall  of  brass  to  the  torrent  of  sensuality,  the  palaces  of 
kings  and  the  castles  of  seigneurs  would  have  speedily  become  their 
seraglio  and  harems"1 

An  example  of  this  has  already  been  given.  We  now 
proceed  to  give  one  other,  taken  also  from  those  turbulent 
times  of  the  feudal  lord,  and  the  self-willed  baron,  and  the 
all-powerful,  relentless  sovereign  ;  and  then  move  on  to  later 
days.  Philip  Augustus  had  been  ordered  home  from 
Palestine  by  his  doctors.  At  this  time  he  was  a  widower. 
On  approaching  his  native  France,  reports  reached  him  of  a 
princess  in  Denmark,  who  was  the  wonder  and  model  of  her 

1  European  Civilization, -page  116. 
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time,  fair  beyond  the  daughters  of  men,  and  virtuous  as  fair. 
He  despatched  ambassadors  to  sue  for  the  hand  of  this 
wondrous  princess.  They  went  and  were  successful.  Like 
Kebecca  of  old,  she  left  her  home,  and  travelled  with  the 
messengers  of  her  future  lord.  As  soon  as  Philip  was  made 
aware  of  her  coming,  he  set  out  at  once  to  meet  her,  desirous 
to  see  his  beautiful  bride,  the  theme  of  all  tongues,  and  the 
love  of  all  hearts.  They  met  at  Amiens,  and  Isembourg  of 
Denmark  seemed  to  the  eyes  of  Philip  not  only  equal  to, 
but  far  beyond  anything  that  rumour  had  spoken  of  her.  So 
taken  was  the  king  by  her  appearance  and  manners,  that  the 
very  day  they  met,  that  day  they  were  married.  But  next 
day  came  a  change,  mirabile  dictii;  and  Philip  "  hated  her," 
in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  "  with  an  exceeding  great 
hatred ;  so  that  the  hatred  with  which  he  hated  her  was 
greater  than  the  love  with  which  he  had  loved  her  before." 
Historians  relate  this  fact  in  all  seriousness,  and  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  it ;  but  so  singular  did  it  seem  then, 
as  indeed  it  does  now,  that  the  change  was  attributed  to 
witchcraft.  In  three  months,  at  any  rate,  from  the  date  of 
the  marriage,  Philip  convened  an  assembly  of  bishops  and 
knights  at  Compiegne.  The  Archbishop  of  Bheims,  uncle 
to  the  king,  and  legate  to  the  Pope,  presided  over  the  council. 
The  king  laid  before  them  his  great  scruples  of  conscience  ; 
that  he  had  found  that  he  was  a  distant  relative  of 
Isembourg — the  impediment  of  consanguinity  before  the 
Council  of  Trent  extended  much  further  than  now — and 
producing  witnesses  to  prove  the  existence  of  relationship, 
he  begged  of  the  bishops  that  the  marriage  be  declared  null. 
The  assembly  found  that  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  proved 
the  case  of  the  king ;  and  thereupon  the  prelates  present 
declared  the  nullity  of  the  marriage,  and  that  the  king  was 
free. 

Philip  wished  that  Isembourg  would  be  conveyed  back 
to  Denmark;  but  she  declared  that  she  was  the  true  and 
lawful  wife  of  the  king,  and  that  since  her  conscience  would 
not  permit  her  to  enter  into  second  nuptials,  she  demanded 
that  she  be  allowed  to  enter  a  nunnery,  and  there  devote 
her  life  to  serving  the  King  of  kings.  For  this  purpose  the 
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king  chose  a  convent  in  Flanders,  and  left  her  to  live  there 
(it  is  said)  in  the  greatest  poverty. 

This  convent  was  in  the  diocese  of  Tournay.  A  young 
and  a  distinguished  man  was  then  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
This  good  ecclesiastic,  Stephen,  had  been  abbot  of  St. 
Genevieve,  in  Paris.  His  nomination  was  made  to  the 
diocese  by  the  Archbishop  William,  uncle  to  the  king,  while 
the  king  was  with  the  Crusaders  in  the  East;  and  the 
monarch  looked  with  such  favour  on  this  young  bishop  that, 
while  abbot,  he  had  acted  as  godfather  to  one  of  the  king's 
children  by  a  previous  marriage.  Stephen  was  thus  bound 
by  ties  of  obligation  to  the  throne ;  but,  notwithstanding  all 
these,  the  pitiable  state  of  Isembourg,  and  the  harsh  way  she 
was  treated,  touched  him  to  the  heart. 

His  first  endeavour  was  to  soften  the  prejudices  of  the 
Archbishop  William,  who  had  'pronounced  sentence  against 
her.  His  letter  is  extant : — 

"  I  leave  to  God  [he  said]  to  pass  judgment  in  so  delicate  a 
matter ;-  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  grieved  when  I  see  a  princess 
of  royal  blood  reduced  to  beg  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  after 
selling  her  ornaments  and  portion  of  her  clothes.  Anyone 
would  be  touched  to  see  her  so  patient  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
misery.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  we  see  one  of  her  birth  and  dignity, 
whose  virtues  are  their  highest  recommendation,  She  passes  the 
whole  day  in  prayer,  pious  lecture,  and  manual  labour.  Nothing 
but  what  is  serious  or  penitential  occupies  her  mind,  and  she 
wastes  not  a  moment  on  idle  things  or  vain  conversation.  From 
the  early  morning  till  noon  she  is  occupied  in  prayer ;  and  in  one 
less  mortified  and  less  holy  it  could  hardly  be  believed  that  all 
her  prayers  and  wishes  are  for  the  welfare  of  the  king." 

Such  a  character,  coming  from  a  man  of  Stephen's  well- 
known  ability,  prudence,  and  penetration,  could  not  be 
without  its  weight.  At  the  same  time  the  cries  of  compas- 
sion of  all  virtuous  and  good  people  were  heard  on  every 
side.  The  kingdom  of  Denmark  was  sorely  wrath  ;  and  the 
king  of  that  country,  who  was  brother  to  the  Princess 
Isembourg,  carried  his  complaints  to  the  ear  of  the  Holy 
Father. 

Pope  Celestine  was  then  very  old ;  he  at  once  saw,  how- 
ever, that  wrong,  or  at  any  rate  informality,  had  been 
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committed;  and  he  quashed  the  sentence  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  reserved  for  the  Holy  See  alone  to  judge  the 
cause  of  princes.  This  was  the  13th  March,  1196;  and,  in 
the  June  following,  Philip  married  Agnes  of  Meranie;  and 
throughout  France  nothing  was  said  or  done.  Celestine  III. 
died,  however,  on  the  8th  January,  1198;  and  on  that  very 
day  there  ascended  the  throne  of  the  fisherman  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  popes  that  ever  sat  thereon.  While  the 
old  man  was  in  his  declining  days,  he  was  anxious  that 
Cardinal  John  of  St.  Paul  should  be  elected  his  successor; 
and  had  even  offered  to  resign,  so  that  the  cardinal  might  be 
elected.  All  agree  in  saying  that  he  would  have  made  a  fit 
and  excellent  pope ;  but  it  was  pointed  out  that,  in  resign- 
ing the  popedom  for  the  sake  of  electing  John,  the  Pope  was 
interfering  with  the  freedom  of  election  on  the  part  of  the 
cardinals.  It  may  be  with  the  intention  of  shutting  out 
John;  but  whatever  be  their  intention,  on  the  very  day  of 
the  death  of  the  Pope,  the  cardinals,  contrary  to  all  usage, 
met  and  elected  Cardinal  Lothaire,  of  the  house  of  Segni, 
who  took  the  name  of  Innocent  III.  He  was  then  a  young 
man  of  but  thirty-seven  years ;  but  was  one  deserving  of  the 
highest  honours  by  his  learning  as  well  as  by  the  purity  of 
his  life ;  and  the  hopes  that  were  formed  of  him  at  the  time 
of  his  election  were  fulfilled,  and  even  surpassed,  by  the 
grandeur  and  dignity  of  his  reign,  and  the  nobility  of  his 
heart  and  soul.  Many  things  demanded  the  attention  of 
the  Pope.  It  was  the  time  when  the  Crusaders  were  return- 
ing from  the  East,  bringing  with  them  new  ideas  and  trains 
of  thought  and  modes  of  life  from  their  travels  and  their 
intermingling  with  other  nations.  Germany,  England,  Sicily, 
had  each  its  own  trouble;  yet  the  cause  of  the  lone  woman  on 
her  knees  in  the  convent  in  far-away  Flanders  did  not  escape 
him.  He  sent  as  his  legate,  Peter  of  Capua,  into  France,  with 
orders  to  push  the  matter  vigorously.  Some  overtures  were 
made  to  Philip,  which  Philip  listened  to,  and  played  with. 
But  he  had  a  stern  man  to  deal  with  in  the  legate.  As  soon 
as  it  appeared  that  the  monarch  was  not  to  be  brought  to 
reason  by  gentle  means,  Peter  laid  the  whole  kingdom  under 
interdict,  and  threatened  with  suspension  any  bishop  who 
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hesitated  to  obey.  Bo  absolutely  had  the  whole  king's 
dominions  obeyed  the  order  of  the  Pope's  legate,  that  Philip 
could  not  find  a  spot  in  which  his  son,  Louis,  could  be 
married  to  Blanche  of  Castile  He  had  to  beg  of  the  king 
of  England,  who  was  Blanche's  uncle,  to  allow  the  ceremony 
to  be  performed  in  portion  of  his  territory;  for  the  kings  of 
England  at  that  time  had  portion  of  France ;  and  it 
was  in  this  place  that  the  marriage  was  performed,  no 
sacraments  being  allowed  to  be  administered  within  the  royal 
dominions. 

Scarcely  was  the  religious  ceremony  over,  than  Philip  set 
himself  to  be  avenged  of  the  Church,  for  the  slight  it  had  put 
upon  him  in  the  face  of  Europe.  He  drove  bishops  from 
their  sees,  canons  and  clerics  from  their  choirs,  parish 
priests  from  their  benefices,  seized  on  their  goods,  distrained 
them,  and  while  his  anger  lasted,  harassed  them  in  every 
way  that  his  passion  could  suggest.  The  storm,  however, 
in  a  short  while  blew  over,  and  the  cries  of  his  people,  and 
the  qualms  of  his  own  conscience,  made  him  regret  what  he 
had  done  in  his  anger.  Once  again,  therefore,  he  opened 
negotiations  with  the  Pope ;  but  the  latter  required  that 
Agnes  should  be  put  away,  and  Isembourg  taken  back,  and 
that  all  things  should  stand  as  they  stood  before  the  pre- 
tended divorce  had  been  spoken  before  he  would  hear  of  any 
negotiations.  Philip  consulted  his  barons  and  bishops  ;  and 
their  advice  was  to  yield  to  the  Pope.  Seeing  among  the 
counsellors  who  gave  this  advice  his  uncle  William,  the 
Archbishop  of  Eheirns,  the  same  who  had  declared  the 
sentence  of  divorce — "  the  sentence  you  pronounced  then 
at  Compiegne,"  he  cried  in  bitterness,  "  was  simply' a  delu- 
sion;" and  ordered  him  out  of  his  presence.  There  was, 
however,  no  alternative  under  the  circumstances,  and  the 
king  reluctantly  parted  with  Agnes,  and  sent  for  Isembourg. 
A  council  was  then  called,  to  meet  at  Soissoiis ;  the  Pope 
wrote  to  the  King  of  Denmark  to  send  the  queen  counsellors ; 
and  the  whole  case  was  to  be  tried  anew.  The  annalists 
tell  a  strange  thing  :  they  say,  that  when  Isembourg's 
defenders  had  stated  her  case,  they  withdrew,  on  the  plea  that 
the  legate  of  the  Pope  was  favourable  to  Philip.  In  this 
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juncture/ when  the  innocent  queen  was  without  an  advocate, 
a  poorly-dressed,  unknown  ecclesiastic  stood  up  in  court,  and 
prayed  the  judge  to  be  allowed  to  defend  innocence ;  and  on 
being  permitted,  he  pleaded,  they  say,  with  such  eloquence 
and  power,  that  the  cause  was  at  once  decided  in  the  queen's 
favour.  Next  morning  Philip  hurriedly  left  the  place,  carrying 
with  him  the  queen ;  whom,  however,  he  still  kept  a  prisoner 
for  some  time  in  one  of  his  fortresses.  After  some  further 
communications  with  the  Pope,  Philip,F  finding  Innocent  not 
to  be  moved,  took  back  his  wife,  and  thereby  gave  himself 
peace  of  mind,  joy  to  his  kingdom,  and  edification  to  Christian 
Europe.  He  lived  ever  after  in  union  with  her,  till  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  and 
which  was  religious  and  consoling. 

Thus  it  was  in  the  Dark  Ages,  as  in  the  Early  Ages,  the 
Church  of  Christ  bore  witness,  at  the  side  of  its  divine 
Founder,  that  "it  was  not  so  from  the  beginning."  The 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages  will  supply  us  with  the  famous  case  of 
Queen  Catherine  and  Henry  VIII. ;  on  which  the  Calendars 
of  Letters  and  State  Papers,1  illustrating  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  the  historical  industry  and  research  of 
Father  Bridgett,  C.SS.E.,  have  thrown  valuable  additional 
light  ;  and  the  case  of  Napoleon  I.  and  Josephine  de 
Beauharnais  will  illustrate  the  Church's  action  in  our  own 
times ;  and  in  this  disputed  and  intricate  question,  the 
writings  of  the  Count  D'  Haussonville,  Welschinger,  and 
others,  afford  us  reliable  and  satisfactory  data. 

R  O'KENNEDY. 

1  Now  in  course  of  publication 
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THE  MOST  EEV.  JAMES  BUTLEK,  D.D., 

ARCHBISHOP   OF    CASHEL,    1774-1791. l 

history  of  Dr.  Butler  is  in  reality  the  history  of  the 
.  Irish  Church  of  his  time.  He  was  the  foremost  figure 
amongst  the  Irish  Catholics  during  the  seventeen  years  that 
he  occupied  the  see  of  Cashel;  he  led  and  directed  their 
efforts  to  acquire  religious  freedom,  and  to  his  influence  and 
guidance  the  successes  they  achieved  are  in  a  great  measure 
due.  Hence  I  have  hoped  that  even  a  sketch  of  his  life  may 
have  a  more  than  merely  local  interest,  and  may  direct 
attention  towards  an  interesting  period  of  our  ecclesiastical 
history  which  is  less  widely  known  than  it  should  be. 

If  the  doctrine  of  survival  of  the  fittest  be  applicable  to 
genealogies,  than  the  Butler  name  and  family  there  is  none 
fitter  in  Ireland.  From  the  beginning  they  struck  wide  and 
deep  root  in  the  kindly  soil  of  their  adopted  country.  They 
had,  indeed,  what  they  did  not  always  give  their  Irish 
neighbours,  sufficient  fair  play  for  proper  expansion;  but  so 
had  others,  of  whom  there  is  no  longer  a  trace.  They  were 
foremost  in  war  and  in  peace,  in  Church  and  in  State,  often 
more  loyal  than  the  king  himself,  often  more  Irish  than  their 
Irish  friends.  And  when  royal  favour  and  worldly  interest 
won  over  some  of  the  heads  of  the  family  to  the  new  creed, 
most  of  the  members  remained  faithful  to  the  old  religion, 
and  gave  life  and  lands  freely  in  its  honour  and  defence. 
But  loyalists  or  rebels,  Protestants  or  Catholics,  when  strife 
was  over  they  stood  to  each  other  like  brothers.  Penal  laws 
and  attainders,  therefore,  they  were  generally  able  to  elude, 
and  the  various  branches  of  the  family  continued  so  Catholic 
and  so  flourishing,  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  they  gave 
five  prelates  to  the  southern  province.2 

1  My  authority  for  the  facts  relating  to  Dr.  Butler  consists  almost 
entirely  of  original  documents  and  letters,  either  existing  in  the  diocesan 
archives,  or  published  in  the  tipicilegium  Ossoriense.  v.  iii.,  in  Cogan's 
Diocese  of  Meath,  v.  iii.,  and  in  England's  Life  of  Fr.  Arthur  O'Lecmj. 

3  These  are  so  often  confounded,  even  in  works  of  authority,  that  it 
may  be  useful  to  set  them  down  in  order;—!.  Dr.  Christopher  Butler,  a 
grand-nephew  of  the  first  Duke  of  Ormond,  was  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
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Dr.  James  Butler  was  fifth  in  direct  line  from  that 
Viscount  Mountgarret  who  was  son-in-law  of  Hugh  O'Neill, 
fought  with  him  against  Elizabeth,  and  later  on  commanded 
an  army  for  the  Confederate  Catholics,  and  was  President 
of  the  Supreme  Council  at  Kilkenny.  His  family  possessed 
extensive  property  in  Kilkenny,  which,  though  confiscated 
under  William  and  Mary,  they  managed  to  recover.  His 
father,  who  increased  it,  was  one  of  the  richest  Catholic 
Commoners  in  Ireland.  James  was  the  fourth  son,  and  was 
born  in  Dublin,  the  19th  March,  1743.1  Though  he  lost  his 
parents  before  he  was  seven  years  old,  his  early  training  was 
not  neglected.  To  carry  out  his  desire  of  entering  the 
clerical  state,  he  crossed  over  to  France  about  1760 — a 
perilous  venture,  as  many  found  it,  at  a  time  when  the  seven 
years'  war  was  raging  on  the  continent,  and  English  and 
French  fleets  were  watching  each  other  in  the  Channel. 
With  better  luck  than  others  he  got  across  safely,  and 
entered  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris.  •  After  a  few 
years  there  he  went  to  Belgium,  and  then  to  Lille.  On  the 
22nd  September,  1764,  we  find  him  receiving  Minor  Orders 
at  Ypres,  as  a  student  of  Ossory.  The  circumstance  of  his 
birth  in  Dublin,  "  ubi  licet  natus  totus  peregrinus  es,"  as 
Dr.  Fitzsimon  told  him  when  he  applied  for  an  Exeat,  gave 
him  some  anxiety,  and  he  was  also  for  a  time  resolved  on 
attaching  himself  permanently  to  the  diocese  of  Tournay ; 
but  finally  deciding  for  Ossory,  he  entered  the  College  of 
St.  Omer,  of  which  the  celebrated  Alban  Butler  was  then 
rector ;  and  here  he  was  ordained  priest  on  the  25th  May, 
1771.  He  was  persuaded  by  Alban  Butler  to  accept  the 

1712-1757.  2.  Dr.  James  Butler  I.,  Coadjutor  to  the  former  from'1750; 
Archbishop,  1757-1774,  He  belonged  to  the  Dunboyne  branch,  and  was 
next  heir  to  the  notorious  Lord  Dunboyne.  3.  Dr.  John  Butler,  Bishop 
of  Cork,  1763-1787,  when  he  resigned  his  see,  and  abandoned  the  Catholic 
faith.  4.  Dr.  James  Butler  II.,  the  object  of  the  present  sketch. 
5.  Dr.  John  Butler,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  1778,  which  dignity  he  resigned 
before  he  was  consecrated.  He  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  aid  was 
brother  of  Lord  Cahir. 

1  New  style.  His  baptismal  certificate  is  dated  March  6th,  1742, 
old  style,  neglect  of  which  circumstance  led  Dr.  Renehan  into  error. 
See  Collections,  L  355.  The  date  given  in  the  text  depends  on  Dr.  Butler's 
own  authority.  The  date  of  the  certificate  corrected  for  new  style  would 
be  March  17th,  1743,  leaving  still  a  difference  of  two  days. 
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chair  of  Ehetoric  in  the  College,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  his  character  owed  many  of  its  remarkable  qualities 
to  his  close  and  familiar  relations  with  this  very  distinguished 
man.  We  shall  soon  hear  Alban  Butler's  opinion  of  his 
pupil. 

The  young  professor  at  St.  Omer  was  neither  unknown 
nor  forgotten  at  home.  His  relations  with  the  old  country 
must  have  been  intimate,  for  when  his  namesake,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel,  finding  that  an  octogenarian  needed  help, 
looked  around  for  an  assistant  and  successor,  the  kinsman 
in  France  was  his  immediate  choice.  It  speaks  loudly  for 
both  that  his  selection  received  the  unanimous  approval  of 
his  clergy.1  James  Butler,  not  quite  thirty  years  old,  naturally 
dreaded  a  position  of  so  great  responsibility.  His  first 
mot/ion  was  to  decline  it,  but  the  advice  of  Alban  Butler 
overruled  his  fears.  The  Archbishop  wrote  earnestly  to  the 
Pope  in  support  of  his  petition,  which  he  begged  as  the 
crowning  happiness  of  his  episcopate  and  the  one  favour  he 
needed  to  close  his  eyes  in  peace.  Alban  Butler  seconded 
his  request  in  a  letter  of  singular,  almost  extravagant  eulogy 
of  the  proposed  candidate. 

"  Sprung  from  the  line  of  the  Dukes  of  Ormond,  a  kinsman 
of  the  highest  families,  of  adequate  wealth,  he  cannot  but  be 
most  acceptable  to  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike,  even  to  the 
Government  itself.  Excellently  versed  in  all  manner  of  sacred 
learning,  he  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  entire  clergy  and 
people.  His  singular  uprightness,  his  unstained  innocence  of  life, 
his  holiness  of  character,  his  divine  spirit  of  prayer,  his  zealous 
practice  of  every  virtue,  his  wonderful  modesty,  humility,  morti- 
fication, his  tenderest  charity  and  effusive  liberality,  have  gained 
him  such  universal  veneration  as  only  one  who  sees  it  can  believe. 
All  who  know  him  everywhere  declare  him  to  be  a  saint.  His 
great  modesty  indeed,  entirely  averse  to  every  dignity,  will  have 
to  be  overcome  ;  nor  will  his  sincere  reluctance  be  conquered 
except  by  the  obligation  of  obedience  and  charity.  So  many  and 
so  great  gifts  persuade  all  that  his  youth  will  prove  no  obstacle 
to  his  governing  with  authority,  discretion,  and  general  esteem, 
but  will  rather  help  to  sustain  him  in  the  zealous  discharge  of  his 
various  duties." 

1  Some,  indeed,  for  a  time  favoured  the  appointment  of  Fr.  Edmond 
Ryan,  a  priest  of  the  diocese,  living  in  Madrid  as  agent  at  the  Spanish 
Court  of  one  of  the  Electors  of  Germany,  but  they  did  not  persist  in  their 
desire  of  him. 
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As  if  he  feared  he  had  been  too  warm  in  his  praise,  he 
adds: — 

"  I  have  no  personal  interest  in  having  Fr.  James  Butler, 
or  any  other  appointed.  This  one  thing  I  affirm,  that  this  man's 
eminent  piety,  tender  conscience,  and  burning  zeal,  united  to 
learning  and  illustrious  birth,  cannot  but  be  a  striking  example 
and  edification  to  the  clergy  of  that  entire  mission." 

So  recommended  it  is  no  surprise  that  he  was  immediately 
selected  by  the  Propaganda  on  the  8th  February,  1773.  Six 
days  afterwards  the  selection  received  the  approval  of 
Clement  XIV.,  and  by  Brief,  dated  March  15th,  he  was 
named  Bishop  of  Germanicopolis  in  partibus  and  Coadjutor 
with  right  of  succession  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  His 
consecration  took  place  at  Amiens,  on  the  4th  July  following. 

Having  provided  his  successor,  the  Archbishop  did  not 
urge  his  immediate  return,  and  Dr.  Butler  continued  to 
reside  at  St.  Omer,  acting  as  Vicar- General  of  that  diocese, 
till,  in  May,  1774,  he  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Cashel.  He 
could  no  longer  remain  tending  another's  flock  while  his  own 
in  much  anxiety  and  danger  needed  all  his  care.  He  at  once 
set  out  for  Ireland.  If  he  did  not,  like  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors, return  to  face  active  persecution,  he  had  to  meet 
other  dangers,  perhaps  even  more  trying  and  subtle.  His 
action  and  policy  as  Archbishop  have  been  criticised,  as  I 
think,  unfairly.  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  offer  an  impartial 
and  more  favourable  account  of  both. 

To  understand  them  the  condition  of  his  people  must  bo 
known,  for  to  serve  their  true  interests  was  his  constant 
purpose.  For  thirty  years  there  had  been  no  active  perse- 
cution, except  perhaps  at  some  moments  of  special  panic,  or 
where  some  unusually  virulent  magistrates  had  authority. 
Catholic  chapels  were  visible  in  the  country,1  Catholic 

1  But  very  different  from  our  modern  churches.  The  following  de- 
scriptions of  some  from  the  Visitation  Book  of  the  first  Dr.  James  Butler 
may  be  of  interest : — 

u  1752,  June  loth.  Visited  the  Rev.  William  Ryan  at  his  Chapel  of 
Murroe,  which  is  neat  and  clean.  A  good  altar,  made  of  boards  wainscotted, 
a  resemblance  of  a  tabernacle,  no  altar-piece  or  pictures,  glass  windows ; 
part  of  the -wall  wants  repair,  and  no  part  of  it  plastered,  roughcast  or 
whitewashed,  but  ceiled  with  boards  over  the  altar  and  rails.  He  has  tio 
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worship  went  on  unhindered.  But  it  was  all  by  the  merest 
connivance.  "  There  were  laws/'  says  an  old  writer,  "in  the 
statute-book,  which,  if  put  in  execution,  would  not  suffer  a 
Papist  to  breathe  outside  the  bars  of  a  jail  in  Ireland.  But 
though  these  laws  are  still  in  force  it  is  long  since  they  have 
been  in  action.  They  hang,  like  a  sword  by  a  thread,  over 
the  heads  of  these  people,  and  Papists  walk  under  in  security 
and  peace,  for  whoever  should  adventure  to  cut  the  thread 
would  become  ignominious  and  detestable  in  the  land." 
Whilst  unhappily  there  were  many  who  would  not  see,  or 
were  willing  to  brave  the  ignominy,  the  general  feeling 
favoured  'toleration.  Racial  fears  and  hatreds  were  dying 
out;  persecution,  it  was  felt,  needed  urgent  justification,  and 
the  only  motives  advanced  in  its  favour — Irish  disloyality  and 
the  dangerous  teachings  of  Catholicity — were  beginning  to  be 
looked  on  with  strong  suspicion.  But  toleration  did  not 
mean  concession,  very  few  of  its  advocates  carried  it  so  far  ;l 
and  there  was  a  fierce  ascendancy  faction  eager  to  keep  the 
sword  dangling  over  the  wicked  Papists.  They  looked  on 
them  and  treated  them  as  slaves ;  sordid  interest  and  dread 
of  retaliation  opposed  every  effort  to  make  them  citizens. 
They  maligned  them  as  fanatical  believers  in  a  dangerous 
religion,  which  held  it  lawful — when  practical,  even  a  duty — 
to  depose  and  murder  heretical  princes,  to  deceive  and  perse- 
cute heretics.  Not  one  of  them  was  to  be  trusted;  no  oaths 
ever  sworn  could  bind  them  ;  they  had  papal  pardons  and 
dispensations  to  condone  every  deceit.  The  Catholic  clergy 
were  to  a  man,  they  said,  in  the  pay  of  the  Pretender;  and  the 


chapel  but  one,  at  present,  the  other  being  demolished  by  Mr.  liawson. 
It  was  razed  in  the  year  1748. ' 

"  A  chapel  newly  built,  not  thoroughly  thatched,  without  whitewash, 
plastering  or  glass  windows,  which  are  ordered  to  be  repaired  in  all  haste." 

"  1754,  July  19th.  Ballingarry.  The  chapel  duly  built  east  and  west, 
a  stone  wall  seven  feet  high,  two  gable-ends,  a  boarded  altar  in  the  east 
end,  four  small  windows,  whereof  two  are  glazed,  a  large  door  in  the  west 
end,  with  a  large  stone  basin  for  holy  water  at  said  door,  twelve  couples 
well  thatched." 

1  Lord  Charlemont  is  a  good  example.  A  most  tolerant  man,  he  con- 
sidered the  Irish  Parliament  madly  profuse  in  its  concessions  to  Catholics. 
He  would  give  very  little  and  very  slowly.  See  his  Memoirs,  lately 
published  by  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission. 
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Whiteboy  rising  and  outrages,  into  which  misery  was  driving 
the  harassed  people,  were  but  the  first  signs  of  a  general 
Popish  rebellion.  Proofs  were  abundant — a  French  invasion 
was  deduced  from  the  sight  of  a  French  coin  in  Munster ; 
informers  were  plentiful — the  demand  created  its  own  supply. 
Every  abandoned  wretch  who  craved  for  money,  revenge,  or 
mercy,  knew  the  price  and  found  a  ready  market  for  his 
calumnies.  The  judicial  murder  of  Fr.  Sheehy  in  1766 
shows  the  temper  of  the  times  and  the  malignity  of  the 
country  justices.  No  Catholic  dignitary  was  above  suspicion ; 
many  were  denounced  and  arrested.  The  Government, 
indeed,  very  generally  discredited  these  charges,  and  often 
shielded  their  victims  when  it  could  conveniently.  It  was 
not  prepared  to  take  too  much  trouble  about  them,  but  even 
so  the  Catholics  had  come  to  look  upon  it  as  comparatively 
a  friend  and  protector. 

But  tolerant  ideas  were  spreading,  and  time  was  working 
in  the  Catholic  interest.  The  Catholics,  too,  were  beginning 
to  bestir  themselves.  They  might  have  refused  to  be  put  upon 
their  defence ;  but,  long  unused  to  fair  play,  they  were  only 
anxious  to  gain  a  hearing,  and  vindicate  themselves  and  their 
religion.  The  initiation  of  this  policy  may  have  been  a  letter 
which  the  Primate,  Dr.  Beilly,  addressed  in  1757  to  another 
archbishop.  He  reminds  him  of  the  general  ignorance  of 
their  religion,  and  consequent  prejudice  against  it  among  the 
greater  part  of  Protestants,  and  records  his  surprise  that  no 
adequate  measures  have  been  taken  to  remove  them  : — 

"  Now,  methinks  [he  continues]  there  is  no  method  of  setting 
these  prejudiced  gentlemen  right  in  regard  to  us  more  proper 
than  this  public  and  solemn  way  of  addressing  our  hearers  in  the 
face  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Let  us  not,  therefore,  be  any  longer 
wanting  to  ourselves  or  hearers,  whose  welfare  in  every  respect 
challenges  our  utmost  vigilance  and  attention.  We  can  expect 
no  bad  consequence  from  publishing  this  Pastoral.  We  shall 
thereby  gratify  the  benevolent,  humane,  and  charitable  part  of 
Protestants  who  have  no  quarrel  to  us  but  on  account  of  principles 
not  ours,  and  which  we  now  no  less  solemnly  than  unanimously 
disown — a  disavowal  that  will  undoubtedly  very  much  mortify 
others  of  them  who  care  not  what  our  tenets  are,  provided  they 
are  such  as  will  disqualify  us  from  being  looked  upon  as  sincere 
and  inoffensive  subjects.  No  time  is  more  seasonable  for  our 
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purpose  than  the  present.  All  our  clergy  and  laity  of  the  most 
distinguished  rank  and  sense  here  think  so ;  but  no  time  is  to  be 
lost.  If  you  think  you  may  implicitly  depend  on  the  compliance 
of  your  worthy  suffragans,  be  pleased  to  let  rne  know  it  without 
delay ;  if  not,  I  am  confident  you  will  exert  your  usual  activity  in 
procuring  it  with  the  utmost  despatch." 

I  find  no  record  of  any  special  sequel  of  this  appeal, 
unless  it  be  an  exhortation  to  this  effect  publicly  read  in 
the  churches  in  Dublin  that  same  year,  or  another  fuller 
declaration  of  the  same  import,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Keefe, 
Bishop  of  Kildare,  and  publicly  signed  and  adopted  by  the 
Leinster  and  Ulster  bishops  and  their  people. 

All  the  Catholics,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  equally 
favoured  this  policy  of  conciliation.  Devotion  to  the  Stuart 
interest  kept  some  aloof,  amongst  them  a  section  of  the 
clergy.  The  right  of  nominating  to  vacant  sees,  which 
James  II.  claimed  and  got  before  his  deposition,  was  con-  • 
tinued  to  him  and  to  his  son,  whom  the  Roman  Court 
recognised  as  James  III.  Many  Irish  bishops  had  been  so 
nominated,  and  many  of  the  clergy  had  in  one  way  or 
another  benefited  by  the  Stuart  influence  in  France  or 
Rome.  Devotion  or  gratitude  kept  many  from  publicly 
disowning  the  claims  of  the  family.  But  all  enthusiasm  for 
them  was  long  since  dead  in  the  country  ;  the  common 
people  cared  little  under  what  king  they  lived — to  live  at  all 
was  their  difficulty ;  and  every  man  of  sense  knew  that  a 
revolution  was  the  maddest  of  fancies.  Much  the  greatest 
and  best  part  of  the  clergy  saw  the  folly  of  putting  the 
interests  of  an  unworthy  family  above  those  of  an  entire 
nation.  Hence  by  public  addresses  and  declarations,  often 
indeed  neglected  and  discouraged,  they  were  urging  their 
claim  to  be  considered,  and  to  be  treated,  as  good  and  loyal 
citizens.  Intolerance  was  slowly,  but  surely,  giving  way 
before  their  attacks ;  and  towards  the  beginning  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century  it  could  no  longer  prevent  concessions, 
it  was  able  only  to  influence  the  manner  and  conditions  under 
which  they  were  granted. 

These  conditions  were  not  gracious ;  in  a  better  state  of 
society  they  would  be  offensive,     Neither  slight  nor  offence 
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was  intended  by  Government ;  if  Catholics  had  taken  either 
they  would  have  pleased  only  their  enemies.  Penal  relaxation 
was  to  be  heralded  by  a  solemn  declaration  of  allegiance  to 
the  reigning  house,  and  a  renunciation  of  the  imputed 
dangerous  tenets;  and  in  1774  an  Act  was  passed  prescribing 
a  form  of  oath  and  declaration  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
The  form  adopted  was  one  drawn  up  by  some  leading 
Catholics  in  Dublin,  under  the  direction  of  the  Archbishop, 
Dr.  Carpenter,  and  apparently  with  his  approval.  The 
formula  declares  strictly  civil  allegiance  to  the  reigning  king, 
and  entirely  rejects  the  Stuart  claims ;  detests  as  impious 
and  unchristian  that  it  is  lawful  to  murder  heretics  or  keep 
no  faith  with  them  ;  renounces  the  opinion  that  the  Pope  has 
any  temporal  or  civil  power,  direct  or  indirect,  in  this  realm ; 
and  declares  that  the  oath  is  taken  in  the  plain  sense  of  the 
words,  and  that  no  Papal  or  other  dispensation  can  annul  or 
absolve  from  its  obligation. 

The  Act  met  with  a  very  varied  reception.  While  many 
Protestants  thought  it  useless  or  insufficient,  all  were  eager 
to  see  how  Catholics  would  receive  it.  A  number  of  these 
for  different  reasons  loudly  denounced  it,  and  though  the 
general  opinion  among  them  held  it  quite  lawful,  no  one 
seemed  courageous  enough  to  proclaim  that. 

The  Act  came  into  operation  in  June,  1774,  and  in  the 
following  September  Dr.  Butler  took  up  his  residence  in  his 
diocese.  How  to  treat  the  proposed  declaration  was  the  first 
difficulty  he  had  to  face.  He  was  fortunately  well  equipped 
to  meet  it.  He  had  closely  followed  Irish  affairs  from 
St.  Omer,  knew  thoroughly  Catholic  and  Protestant  feeling, 
the  embarrassment  of  friends,  the  delight  of  enemies  at 
Catholic  hesitation,  and  soon  found  he  could  count  on  strong 
support  from  his  suffragans  and  others. 

Meantime  the  opinion  was  being  carefully  spread  through 
the  country  that  the  formula  was  disrespectful  arid  offensive, 
if  not  indeed  heretical ;  a  similar  oath  was  said  to  have  been 
lately  condemned,  and  the  authority  of  high  dignitaries  was 
freely  invoked.  The  opposition  came  principally  from  the 
regular  ciergy — though  even  amongst  them  the  test  had 
some  brilliant  defenders — and  centred  round  Dr.  Burke,  a 
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Dominican,  Bishop  of  Ossory.  He  had  been  appointed  to 
that  see  in  1759  on  the  nomination  of  the  Pretender,  and 
three  years  later  published  his  great  work,  Hibernia 
Dominicana — a  mine  of  copious  and  accurate  information  on 
Irish  Church  history.  A  marvel  of  research  and  industry, 
the  book  had  one  serious  fault,  time  and  author  considered. 
A  prudent  man  in  his  position  would  have  hesitated  before 
making  himself  a  public  champion  of  opinions  which  could 
only  foster  mutual  distrust  and  enmity  between  two  sec- 
tions of  the  Irish  people.  Dr.  Burke,  unfortunately,  did 
not  hesitate.  He  openly  insists  on  the  Stuart  claims,  and 
all  but  denounces  the  reigning  monarch  as  a  usurper,  and 
his  supporters  as  unjust  detainers  of  other  men's  property. 
Some  years  later,  in  a  supplement,  he  published  with  marks 
of  extravagant  approval  a  letter  of  a  Papal  Nuncio  at 
Brussels  condemning  violently,  as  opposed  to  the  teaching 
and  practice  of  the  Holy  See,  an  oath  somewhat  similar 
to  that  now  proposed.1  This  letter  had  been  addressed  in 
1768  to  the  Irish  metropolitans,  who,  convinced  of  its 
intemperance,  declined  to  give  it  circulation.  Dr.  Burke  did 
not  feel  called  on  to  imitate  their  caution.  He  even  presented 
copies  of  his  book  and  supplement  to  many  Protestants,  and 
to  the  Library  of  Trinity  College.  His  works  and  his 
opposition  to  the  test  were  eagerly  welcomed,  and  he  was 
for  a  time  the  most  popular  Catholic  outside  Catholic  circles 
in  Ireland ;  he  was  the  learned,  plain-spoken  and  honest 
titular  Bishop  of  Ossory,  superior  to  all  the  other  prelates  in 
learning  and  celebrity,  an  honourable  and  reliable  witness 
of  Catholic  teaching  and  policy. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Carpenter,  weakly  yielded 
to  his  influence,  and  joined  its  opponents  in  denouncing  the 
formula.  The  bishops  of  the  western  province  were  divided 
in  opinion  ;  the  Archbishop,  Dr.  Skerret,  was  also  a  nominee 
of  the  Pretender.  And,  in  the  northern  province,  internal 
dissensions  of  the  gravest  character  in  Armagh  not  only 
prevented  any  action,  but  even  fostered  disunion.  Minister 

1  In  the  oath  which  the  Nuncio  condemned  some  theological  censures 
were  improperly  introduced  and  applied.  The  declaration  of  1774 
omitted  these,  and  differed  in  other  respects. 
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alone,  thoroughly  earnest  and  united  under  its  new  metro- 
politan, was  unanimous  in  favour  of  giving  the  required 
guarantee. 

Anticipating  attack,  the  Munster  bishops  prepared  to 
fortify  their  position.  A  consultation  embracing  the  entire 
formula  was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Butler  before  the  new  year  of 
1775,  and  was  forwarded  to  the  Universities  of  Paris  and 
Louvain.  A  select  committee  of  the  Sorbonne  appointed  to 
consider  the  consultation  had  agreed  in  March  to  a  completely 
favourable  report,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Doctors  were 
prepared  to  sign  it,  when  the  Syndic  of  the  Faculty  received 
an  order  from  the  Court  prohibiting  all  signatures.  The  first 
article  of  the  consultation  caused  the  difficulty.  It  asked 
whether  allegiance  might  be  sworn  to  the  reigning  family  in 
England  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Stuarts.  On  this  the  French 
Court  would  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  allow  the  Sorbonne  to 
pronounce.  But  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  discovered 
by  the  Faculty.  They  declared  the  question  to  belong  purely 
to  English  constitutional  law;  and,  as  utter  strangers  to  this, 
they  declined  to  pronounce  upon  it,  This  answer,  of  course, 
was  more  than  sufficient.  The  other  articles,  they  said, 
most  certainly  contained  nothing  contrary  or  dangerous 
to  Catholic  faith ;  nothing  which  a  Catholic  might  not 
lawfully,  much  even  which  he  might  laudably,  attest  on 
oath. 

Protected  by  such  authority,  Dr.  Butler  and  his  suffragans 
met  near  Cork,  in  July,  1775,  and  declared  unanimously 
that  the  test  contains  "nothing  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  religion."  A  cautious  and  moderate 
declaration,  indeed,  and  accompanied  by  no  precept ;  but 
example  and  private  exhortation  were  known  to  be  quite 
sufficient  for  the  rest. 

As  a  corollary,  the  bishops  felt  that  some  expres  ion  of 
opinion  on  the  Hibernia  Dominicana  was  necessary.  At  that 
meeting,  or  earlier,  it  had  been  decided  to  meet  in  Dr.  Burke's 
own  city  for  the  purpose  of  getting  his  consent  to  expunge 
the  few  objectionable  passages  in  his  work.  This  was  con- 
sidered quite  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  Other  prelates 
also  were  to  be  present.  But  at  the  last  moment  Dr.  Burke 
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objected,  and  the  proposed-  meeting  was  abandoned.  In 
consequence,  the  Minister  prelates,  Dr.  McMahoii  of 
Killaloe,  a  Dominican,  excepted,  met  at  Thurles  with 
Dr.  Keefe  of  Kildare,  and,  as  a  sad  and  necessary  duty, 
solemnly  expressed  their  entire  disapprobation  of  the  work, 
both  as  tending  to  destroy  the  fidelity  and  submission  due 
to  the  king  and  disturb  the  public  peace  and  sow  dissensions, 
and  also  as  giving  a  handle  to  those  of  a  different  religion  to 
impute  to  them  maxims  they  utterly  rejected,  and  which  are 
by  no  means  founded  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church.1  They  might  have  imitated  Dr.  Burke  in 
publishing  this  disapprobation.  They,  however,  communicated 
it  to  their  clergy  alone;  it  was  only  twelve  years  after,  when 
Dr.  Burke's  book  was  used  against  Catholic  interests,  that 
Dr.  Butler  was  forced  to  give  it  to  the  world. 

The  effect  of  these  declarations  was  at  once  manifest. 
The  Catholics  flocked  to  the  courts,  headed  by  their  bishops 
and  clergy,  and  subscribed  the  formula.  Dr.  Butler  himself 
and  his  clergy  took  the  oath  at  the  winter  sessions.  The 
following  extract  from  a  letter  which  the  Bishop  of  Cork 
wrote  to  him  on  the  30th  December  is  instructive  :  — 

"  I  would  be  earlier  in  wishing  your  Grace  every  happiness, 
but  I  was  so  busy.  The  same  excuse  will  serve  for  my  not 
appearing  before  a  magistrate  to  take  theiest.  I  could  not  come 
sooner  to  town,  and  the  weather  was  so  bad,  and  my  clergy  so 
busy,  that  I  could  not  call  them  together  to  accompany  me. 
I  shall  as  soon  as  ever  I  can  go  about  it.  I  fear  the  Friars  of  this 
town  will  take  advantage  of  it  to  hurt  me  in  the  eyes  of  those 
they  influence  in  the  town,  which  are  not  a  small  number.  .  .  . 
But  if  religion  gains  by  it,  I  don't  care.  I  fear  the  troubles  at 
home  and  abroad  will  prevent  parliament  or  administration  from 
attempting  anything  at  present." 

Troubles,  indeed,  were  coming  thick  and  heavy  on 
Dr.  Butler  and  his  supporters.  Pamphlets  vaunting  high 

1  Time  has  ratified  their  judgment.  Perfect  copies  of  the  Hibernia 
D;)ininicana  are  extremely  rare.  The  parts  disapproved  of  have  been 
generally  cancelled.  The  account  of  this  declaration  in  Renehan's 
Collections  is  very  misleading.  The  author  does  not  quote  it,  which  is 
rather  unusual ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  equivalent  to  aversion  and 
disgust  of  Dr.  Burke's  principles.  His  name  is  not  mentioned,  and  the 
strongest  and  only  expression  used  is  "  our  entire  disapprobation." 
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approval  condemned  them  at  home ;  and  they  found  them- 
selves   traduced    in    Borne   as    supporters    of  the   English 
interest   and  seekers  after  royal  favour,   and  their  action 
represented  as  opening  a  door  to  schism,  and  endangering,  if 
not  betraying,  the  jurisdiction  and  supremacy  of  the  Holy 
See.     Soon  what  purported  to  be  a  Roman  declaration  on 
the  test  was  circulated  through  the  country  :  "Ex  mente 
S.  Pontificis  declarat   Sacra  Congregatio  juramentum  illud 
periculosum,   illaudabile,    et  juribus    Sanctae    Sedis    valde 
injuriosum."     The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  Bishop  of 
Ossory  had  written  to  Eome  demanding  the  application  of 
strong  measures  against  the  oath  and  its  advocates.     The 
declaration  above  was  somehow  circulated  as  the  answer. 
When  it  was  brought  under  Dr.  Butler's  notice  he  wrote  at 
once  to  Dr.  Carpenter  earnestly  requesting  a  sight  of  the 
original  document.     Unhappily  he  could  not  obtain  it.    Had 
he  seen  it  he  would  have  been  spared  much  anxiety  ;  it  did 
not  bear  out  the  pretended  extract.    Home  had  written  with 
its  usual   care   and   caution.     The  Prefect   of  Propaganda 
reminded  Dr.  Burke  that  a  similar  test  proposed  in  Holland 
had  been  neither  approved  nor  condemned  in  Koine.     He 
declared   that   Irish   affairs   required   practically   the   same 
treatment,  and  entirely  declined  to  adopt  the  strong  reme- 
dies suggested.     He  permitted,  indeed,  rather  than  recom- 
mended, private  exhortations,  and  these  alone,  to  be  used 
against  it.    One  point  only  in  the  declaration  did  he  criticise 
strongly,  namely,  the  assertion  of  the  Pope's  inability  to 
annul  or  dispense  in  its  obligation ;   and  even  of  this  he 
merely  said  :    "  Quae  sane  affirmatio  jura  Eomaiii  Pontificis 
et  Ecclesiae  valde  laedere,  nee  sanctitati  ac  veritati  juris- 
jurandi    videtur    esse    conveniens."      Neither    the     words 
circulated,  nor  anything  at  all  equivalent,  were  to  be  found 
in  the  letter,  which  rather  favoured  silence  than  opposition. 
But  the  Munster  bishops  were  thoroughly  alarmed,  and 
felt  some  vigorous  defence  of  their  action  was  needed.     On 
Dr.  Butler's  shoulders  fell  the  burden  of  it.     Indeed  he  was 
already  beginning  to  suspect  the  pretended  condemnation, 
but  he   wrote   at  once  to  Cardinal  Castelli,  explaining  in 
general  terms   the   object   and  character  of  the  test?   anc( 
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promising  to  send  on  soon  a  fuller  memorial  which  he  and 
his  suffragans  were  preparing.  This  memorial  recited  faith- 
fully all  the  circumstances  attending  the  declaration,  and 
enclosed  a  copy  of  it  and  of  their  decision  upon  it. 

Cardinal  Castelli's  answer  was  brief.  They  should  have 
first  consulted  the  Holy  See  before  deciding  on  a  matter  of 
such  consequence,  and  more  especially  as  no  law  forced 
them  to  publish  such  a  formula.  It  was  this  that  gave  no 
small  pain  to  his  Holiness  and  the  Sacred  Congregation. 
Of  the  formula  itself  not  a  word  was  said.  Now  for  the 
first  time,  as  Dr.  Butler  remarked,  they  had  certain  know- 
ledge of  the  charge  against  them,  and  he  probably  felt  that 
there  was  some  force  in  it.  But  he  had  a  good  defence,  and  he 
wrote  at  once  in  answer.  They  did  not  consult  the  Holy 
See  because  the  decision  did  not  seem  to  them  to  offer  any 
difficulty.  They  addressed  the  Universities,  not  to  remove 
any  doubt  they  entertained,  but  to  clear  away  unquiet 
scruples  from  the  minds  of  others.  They  had  not  produced 
the  declaration  ;  it  had  been  drawn  up  originally  under  the 
direction  of  some  who  now  condemned  it.  But  no  law 
urged  its  adoption?  Yes,  the  first  law  of  all,  the  good 
repute  of  their  calumniated  religion  and  the  safety  of  their 
unhappy  people.  If  they  had  rejected  the  formula,  would  it 
not  be  said  that  it  was  either  because  they  were  disloyal 
subjects,  or  because  they  dared  not  disavow  the  imputed 
tenets?  The  excesses  and  crimes  of  the  Whiteboys  in 
Munster,  so  loudly  attributed  to  the  religious  fanaticism 
and  turbulence  of  their  people,  were  a  new  motive  why  all 
unjust  suspicion  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

"  As  our  devotion  to  the  Holy  See  is  profound,  so  is  our 
sorrow  at  these  reports  of  our  disrespect.  As  for  myself  [he 
adds],  who  might,  had  I  chosen  it,  have  enjoyed  comfort  in  the 
world,  and  who  in  the  Church,  which  I  serve  at  my  own  expense, 
have  only  care  and  labours  and  anxiety — why  should  1  barter 
my  heavenly  reward,  my  only  desire  and  hope,  for  any  courtly 
favour,  vain  novelties,  or  temporal  gain  ?  No,  Eminence,  my 
constant  prayer  is,  that  God  may  take  away  that  life  He  has  given 
me  before  I  ever  become  a  stumbling-block  to  my  people  or  a 
scandal  to  my  religion.  But  while  with  His  favour  I  enjoy  it, 
my  sole  ambition  shall  be  to  promote  His  glory,  and  the  salvation 
of  my  flock,  adhering  to  the  faith  and  Chair  of  Peter  till  my 
latest  breath." 
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His  letters,  honest,  earnest  and  eloquent,  and  showing 
such  transparent  loyalty  to  the  Holy  See,  put  the  test  and 
its  supporters  in  a  new  light  before  the  Roman  authorities. 
Coldness  and  suspicion  vanished  before  them.  Very  soon 
too  all  traces  of  opposition  disappeared  in  Ireland.  Their 
greatest  opponent,  Dr.  Burke  of  Ossory,  died  during  the 
discussion,  in  1776.  Dr.  Butler,  his  suffragans,  and  many 
others  made  an  earnest  but  unsuccessful  effort  to  have  the 
Dean  of  the  diocese,  an  advocate  of  their  policy,  appointed 
to  the  vacant  see.  They  were  rather  dismayed  to  find 
another  Dominican,  Dr.  Troy,  selected.  His  views,  it  was 
presumed,  would  be  similar  to  those  of  his  predecessor,  and 
rather  hostile  to  his  opponents.  So,  indeed,  they  were  for  a 
time.  Dr.  Troy  soon  saw  that  a  conciliatory  policy  was  not 
only  prudent,  but  imperative,  and  he  was  candid  enough  to 
give  public  effect  to  his  opinion.  "  As  I  have  loDg,"  he 
wrote  in  February,  1778,  "reconciled  my  mind  to  the 
formulary,  I  think  I  cannot  but  follow  the  example  of  our 
confreres  who  already  have  sworn  or  are  resolved  to  appear 
in  order  to  subscribe  it."  Dr.  Carpenter  himself  finally 
reconsidered  his  position,  and  in  November  of  the  same 
year  subscribed  the  declaration  with  great  parade  at  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Dublin.  The  influence  of  the 
Irish  bishops  obtained  its  substitution  some  years  later  in 
England  instead  of  another  proposed  but  objectionable 
formula — for  his  action  in  which  affair  Dr.  Butler  got 
special  thanks  from  Rome — and  in  1795  it  was  approved  to 
be  taken,  as  it  continued  to  be  for  thirty-five  years,  by  all 
students  and  professors  of  the  newly  founded  College  at 
Maynooth.1 

Dr.  Butler  bore  his  triumph  meekly,  complete  though  it 
was.  The  Cardinal  Prefect  who  had  written  so  coldly  to 
him  in  1776,  two  years  later  wrote  to  congratulate  him  on 
the  pleasing  hope  of  freedom  and  consequent  development 
then  dawning  on  the  Irish  Church.  Those  hopes  were  well 

1  In  face  of  these  facts  the  strictures  passed  on  the  test  and  its 
supporters  in  Dr.  Renehan's  Collections  are  quite  unaccountable.  Stranger 
still,  the  author  had  himself  taken  that  "  studiously  irreverent  and 
insulting  "  oath  at  least  twice. 
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founded.  The  Catholics  had  a  much  increased  number  of 
friends  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  the  tolerant  spirit  of 
this  assembly  in  1778  surprised  Lord  Charlemont  when  he 
remembered  what  it  had  been  six  years  before.  The  change 
he  declares  himself  unequal  fully  to  account  for.  The 
courageous  policy  of  Dr.  Butler  and  his  friends  should  get 
its  share  of  the  credit.  Their  action  had  raised  the  people 
from  the  position  of  slaves  begging  for  favours  to  that  of 
citizens  demanding  rights  unjustly  withheld.  A  govern- 
ment which  freely  offered  them  a  means  of  proving  their 
loyalty  to  the  State  bound  itself  to  accept  their  profession, 
and  treat  them  as  citizens.  The  declaration  was,  as  it  was 
meant  to  be,  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  which  must  split 
asunder  the  whole  mass  of  penal  enactments.  The  work 
unhappily  met  unexpected  delays,  one  of  the  chief  of  which, 
perhaps,  was  the  strife  of  parties  over  other  questions.  Amid 
such  contests  the  admission  to  complete  political  freedom  of 
so  large  a  body,  whose  future  policy  must  have  been  a  matter 
of  mere  conjecture,  could  not  be  proposed  with  any  chance  of 
success,  and  there  was  no  party  then  in  the  Legislature 
sufficiently  devoted  to  endanger  its  own  in  order  to  promote 
Catholic  interests. 

I  may  be  thought  to  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  point  of 
Dr.  Butler's  career.  But  it  is,  I  think,- the  most  important  of 
all,  and  gives  the  keynote  to  his  character  and  policy.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  these  controversies 
occupied  all  his  time  and  attention.  He  had  enough  for 
other  work,  and  there  was  plenty  of  useful  work  to  do. 
Immediately  after  settling  down  in  his  disocese  he  drew  up 
a  scheme  for  the  thorough  visitation  of  it  :  one  which  many 
bishops  afterwards  did  him  the  honour  of  adopting.  The 
question  of  clandestine  marriages,  too,  claimed  his  notice. 
The  number  of  them  contracted  was  very  great,  and  many 
sad  abuses  were  the  consequence.  The  law  of  clandestinity, 
if  ever  previously  promulgated  in  the  province  of  Cashel, 
which  is  doubtful,  had  certainly  lapsed  by  disuse.  All  felt 
that  its  observance  wras  urgently  needed,  though  all  recog- 
nised the  existence  of  serious  difficulties.  This  was  one  of 
the  questions  considered  by  the  Minister  prelates  at  their 
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meeting  in  July,  1775,  and  they  resolved  unanimously  on 
promulgating  the  law,  which  was  done  the  September 
following.  Dr.  Butler  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  securing 
the  removal  of  the  greatest  difficulty  ten  years  later,  when 
Pius  VI.  declared  mixed  marriages,  past  and  future,  to  be 
valid,  even  though  clandestine. 

But  his  other  principal  work  during  these  first  years  of 
his  episcopate  was  the  production  of  his  catechism.  It  sup- 
plied a  crying  want :  how  well  it  did  so  its  constant  popularity 
has  testified.  The  visitation  book  of  his  predecessor,  which 
I  have  already  quoted,  shows  the  care  then  taken  to  have 
the  children  instructed ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
methodical  exposition  of  Catholic  teaching  then  in  use  for 
the  people.  The  catechism  was  written  in  1775,  and  was  no 
sooner  published  than  all  were  anxious  to  have  it.  Some 
bishops  who  had  been  preparing  one  for  themselves  adopted 
his  as  in  every  way  suitable.  A  letter  from  his  friend  the 
Bishop  of  Kildare  is  worth  quoting  : — 

"I  can't  here  forbear  paying  you  mysincerest  compliments  for 
the  most  excellent  catechism  you  published  for  your  diocese. 
I  had  almost  finished  one  for  my  own,  and  intended  publishing  it 
in  a  very  few  days.  But  upon  seeing  a  copy  of  yours,  just  from 
the  press,  with  Mr.  Field,  to  be  corrected,  I  grew  ashamed  of  my 
own  performance,  and  accordingly  dropt  it.  I  believe  the  like 
has  happened  Dr.  Carpenter  :  for  he  also  was  about  publishing 
a  catechism  for  his  own  diocese,  when  I  was  last  in  Dublin  And 
here  I  must  tell  you  a  droll  adventure  which  happened  on  the 
occasion.  I  was  present  when  an  Augustinian  Friar  came  to 
request  his  approbation  of  a  catechism  he  had  made.  The  Dr. 
told  him  he  had  made  one  for  his  own  diocese,  and  would  allow 
of  no  other.  The  Friar  then  urged  that  he  look  at  his  catechism, 
ready  printed ;  he  opened  it,  and  found  on  the  title-page  : 
Permissu  Superiorwn.  He  asked  who  these  superiors  were.  '  Our 
own  Regular  Superiors,'  quoth  the  Friar.  '  Go  then,'  said  the 
Dr.,  '  teach  it  to  your  own  Regulars,  and  let  me  hear  no  more 
about  it.'  But  the  last  time  I  saw  the  Dr.,  he  told  me  he  read 
your  catechism,  liked  it  mightily,  and  adopted  it  for  his  own  diocese, 
and  recommended  me  to  do  the  same,  which  he  needed  it  not. 
I  expect  it  will  become  the  standing  catechism  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  That  you  may  long  continue  to  be  its  chief  ornament 
shall  be  the  constant  prayer  of,  my  dear  Lord,  your  ever  faithful 
and  most  obedient  humble  servant." 
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It  is  to  Dr.  Carpenter's  credit  that  no  political  differences 
restrained  his  approbation.  Dr.  Troy  also  adopted  it,  though 
less  frankly.  "  As  to  the  catechism,"  he  wrote,  "Dr. Carpenter 
has  already  adopted  it.  It  has  been  printed  here  under  the 
title  of  a  '  Catechism  for  the  Instruction  of  Children,'  without 
any  mention  of  Dr.  Butler.  I  own  that  our  confreres  in 
Minister  deserve  no  compliment  from  us,  but  think  the 
catechism  peculiarly  calculated  to  promote  the  Christian 
doctrine  among  the  lower  class  of  people."  Before  ten  years 
it  had  already  passed  through  seventeen  editions.  Who  can 
reckon  how  many  it  has  seen  since  ? 

Its  effect  on  the  Protestant  mind  was  not  its  least  happy 
consequence.  A  Protestant  catechism  happened  to  be  pub- 
lished with  authority  at  exactly  the  same  time.  Comparison 
was  instituted  between  the  two  with  striking  result.  The 
Protestant  teacher  carefully  recited  every  old  calumny  against 
Catholics  and  their  religion,  and  held  them  up  plainly  to 
the  hatred  and  suspicion  of  his  youthful  readers  as  eager 
to  persecute  and  murder  them  if  they  had  the  chance. 
Dr.  Butler,  on  the  contrary,  was  seen  to  insist  upon  the 
universal  bond  of  charity,  which  drew  all  men  of  every  creed 
and  sect  together,  and  obliged  them  to  mutual  help  and 
aid ;  and  he  laid  down  strictly  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
authority,  religious  and  civil,  all  authority  being  from  God. 
What  a  Church  teaches  its  youth  manifests  so  truly  its  real 
doctrine  and  spirit,  that  many  Protestants,  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  the  contrast,  cried  out  with  indignation  against 
the  bigotry  of  their  teachers,  as  making  their  religion  inde- 
fensible, and  disturbing  the  peace  and  harmony  of  society. 
All  tended  to  advance  the  good  cause  he  had  at  heart. 

T.  K.  POWER. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  BLESSED  TEINITY  EEFLECTED  IN  MAN. 

"  Creatura  mundi  est  quasi  quidam  liber,  in  quo  relucet 
repraesentatur  et  legitur  Trinitas  fabricatrix  secundum  triplicem 
gradum  expressionis,  scilicet  per  modum  vestigii,  imaginis  et 
similitudinis." — STL  ~BotXA.VEXTURm,Breviloquiwm,  Pars.ii.,cap.  12. 

Tjl  VEEY  Catholic  believes  in  the  adorable  mystery  of  the 
JL*  Blessed  Trinity ;  that  is  to  say,  he  professes  his  un- 
qualified adhesion  to  the  doctrine  that  there  is  but  one 
God,  and  that  in  this  one  God  there  are  three  distinct 
Persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
Father  is  truly  God.  The  Son  is  truly  God.  The  Holy 
Ghost  is  truly  God.  Yet  there  is  only  one  God.  The  Father 
is  not  the  Son.  The  Son  is  not  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
Holy  Ghost  is  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son. 

This  mystery  is  above  reason.  In  other  words,  it  is 
above  and  beyond  the  utmost  reach  of  our  limited  capacities. 
Nor  should  this  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  since  all  our  powers, 
both  intellectual  and  sensitive,  are  circumscribed. 

We  can  hear,  but  only  within  a  certain  distance  ;  the 
further  off  is  the  sound,  fainter  and  feebler  it  grows,  till  at 
last  it  becomes  absolutely  inaudible.  Yet  we  do  not  deny 
the  existence  of  sounds  because  they  surpass  our  power  of 
hearing.  Who,  sailing  over  some  broad  expanse  of  water, 
has  not  seen  on  the  distant  shore  the  intermittent  puffs  of 
clear  white  steam  from  some  hurrying  engine  ?  We  catch 
occasional  glimpses  of  the  train  as  it  dashes  through  the 
rocky  cutting,  or  over  the  iron  bridge.  Our  ears  can  hear 
no  sound  at  such  a  distance.  We  listen  attentively,  but  our 
sense  of  hearing  gives  no  report.  The  flies  buzzing  about 
our  head  are  less  inaudible.  Yet  we  know,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  great  powerful  engine  is  rushing  along  with  a 
most  tremendous  rattle  and  clatter  over  the]  metal  bridges, 
and  clanging  and  booming  like  thunder  as  it  goes,  only  we 
have  not  a  sense  acute  enough  to  hear  it  at  such  a 
distance. 

So  is  it  with  regard  to  sight.  We  can  see,  but  only  within 
narrow  limits,  and  under  restrictive  conditions.  We  can 
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gaze  upon  the  distant  mountain,  but  we  cannot  see  a  vestige 
of  the  town  or  village  nestling  in  the  valley  on  the  opposite 
side ;  because  vision  depends  upon  light,  and  light  travels 
only  in  straight  lines.  Or,  again.  We  rivet  our  gaze  upon  a 
drop  of  stagnant  water,  and  can  detect  no  impurities  within 
it:  while,  in  sober  truth,  it  may  be  the  home  and  happy 
hunting-ground  of,  not  hundreds,  but  of  millions  of  living 
and  moving  infusoria  and  animalcula.  It  is  true  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  see  the  village  in  the  valley, 
and  the  animalcula  in  the  rain-drop,  yet  it  would  be  most 
unreasonable  to  deny  either  the  one  or  the  other  solely 
because,  with  all  our  pains,  we  fail  to  detect  their  presence. 
Once  we  confess  our  hearing  and  our  eyesight  limited,  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  that  there  may  be  an  innumerable 
number  of  objects  existing  which  we  have  never  heard  or 
seen,  and  the  nature  of  which  we  have  no  suspicion. 

Now  what  is  true  of  the  corporal  eye  is  equally  true  of 
the  mind's  eye.  We  possess  intellect.  It  is  a  great  gift  of 
God ;  but  its  capacity  falls  far  short  of  infinitude.  Like  the 
bodily  eye,  it  is  limited,  and  can  range  only  a  certain  distance. 
It  has  its  own  well-defined  horizon,  beyond  which  it  cannot 
trespass.  We  can  understand  many  things;  but  of  an 
infinitely  larger  number  of  things  we  know  absolutely 
nothing.  The  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  for  example, 
no  created  intelligence  can  ever  hope  fully  to  fathom.  To 
deny  its  truth,  however,  because  our  minds  cannot  fathom 
it,  is  as  foolish  as  to  deny  the  sounds  that  we  cannot  hear, 
or  the  sights  that  we  cannot  see. 

Though  the  mystery  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  is,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  above  reason,  it  is  not  contrary  to  reason. 
For  observe,  we  are  not  taught  that  three  Gods  are  but  one 
God ;  nor  that  one  Person  is  three  Persons  ;  but  that  three 
Persons  are  but  one  God. 

But  if  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  all  one  and  the 
same  God,  how  are  we  to  distinguish  between  them?  How 
shall  we  know  one  from  another  when  all  are  essentially 
one  and  the  same  substance  ?  If  the  one  is  and  has  all  that 
the  other  is  and  has,  how  comes  it  that  one  is  not  the  other? 
We  answer :  the  Father  is  not  the  Son,  because  He  gives 
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birth  to  another,  but  is  not  born  Himself.  The  Son  is  not 
the  Father,  because,  though  He  Himself  is  born,  He  gives 
birth  to  no  other.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  distinct  from  the 
Father,  for  He  does  not  give  birth  to  a  Son;  and  He  is 
distinct  from  the  Son,  because  He  is  not  born  of  the  Father, 
but  proceeds  from  Father  and  Son.  He  has  no  Son,  so  He  is 
not  the  Father.  He  has  no  Father,  so  He  is  not  the  Son. 
He  is  produced  by  both  Father  and  Son,  therefore  He  is 
distinct  from  the  one  and  the  other:  for  that  which  is  pro- 
duced is  distinct  (at  least  so  far  as  relation  is  concerned) 
from  that  which  produces. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  purpose  of  our  essay,  and  speak 
of  the  reflection  of  this  stupendous  mystery  in  the  person  of 
man. 

Though  nothing  in  creation  can  ever  explain  the  inex- 
plicable, or  clear  away  the  mystery  of  the  being  of  God,  yet 
it  has  pleased  His  Divine  Majesty  to  leave  traces  of  His 
triune  nature  even  on  creatures;  and  if  on  all  creatures, 
then  especially  on  man.  In  the  very  opening  chapter  of 
Genesis  it  is  narrated  that  God  said  : — "  Let  us  make  man 
to  Our  own  image  and  likeness."  "  Let  Us:"  by  the  plural 
form  "Us"  is  indicated  the  plurality  of  divine  persons.  By 
the  singular  form  "  image "  and  "likeness"  (and  not 
("images"  and  "likenesses")  is  indicated  the  unity  of 
the  divine  nature.  So  also  "  Our  image  "  is  the  expression 
used,  and  not  "  My  image,"  to  show  the  plurality  of  persons ; 
and  "  Our  image"  and  not  "  Our  images"  to  show  the  unity 
of  essence. 

The  English  catechism  asks: — "  Is  this  image  in  your 
body  or  in  your  soul?"  and  the  child  is  made  to  answer:— 
"  This  likeness  is  chiefly  in  my  soul ;  "  by  which  it  would 
seem  to  imply  that  it  exists,  at  least  in  some  measure,  in  the 
body.  Let  us  consider  this  resemblance  first,  as  being  the 
least  important. 

Eecalling  to  mind  the  history  of  man's  creation  in  the 
Garden  of  Paradise,  we  find  that  God — (1)  first  created 
Adam.  Adam,  consequently,  possessed  neither  father  nor 
mother,  and  existed  without  any  human  predecessor.  In 
this  respect  he  resembled  the  Eternal  Father,  the  first 
VOL.  XIII.  X 
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Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  who  is  born  of  none,  and 
proceeds  from  none.  When  Adam  had  been  created,  (2)  God 
then  proceeded  to  create  the  second  person  of  the  human 
family,  i.  e.,  Eve.  But  He  did  not  fashion  her  in  the  same 
manner  as  He  fashioned  Adam,  that  is  to  say,  directly  from 
the  slime  of  the  earth.  He  formed  her  out  of  Adam.  "  The 
Lord  God  cast  a  deep  sleep  upon  Adam,  and  when  he  was 
fast  asleep,  He  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  filled  up  flesh  for  it. 
And  the  Lord  God  built  the  rib  which  he  took  from  Adam 
into  a  woman."  (Gen.  ii.  22,  23.)  And  Adam  seeing  her, 
recognised  whence  she  had  come,  and  addressing  her 
exclaimed : — "  This  now  is  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of 
my  flesh." 

In  the  person  of  Eve  we  have  an  image  and  likeness  of 
the  Eternal  Son.  As  the  Second  Person  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity  is  born  from  the  First  Divine  Person,  and  from  no 
other;  so  the  second  person  of  the  human  family,  Eve,  is 
born  from  the  first  human  person,  and  from  no  other  ;  i.e., 
Eve  is  made  from  Adam.  And  (3)  when  God  imposed  upon 
Adam  and  Eve  the  command  to  increase  and  multiply  and 
fill  the  earth,  He  at  the  same  time  gave  them  power  to 
engender  and  bring  forth  children;  but  only  conjointly  and 
by  their  united  action.  Hence  we  read  in  the  fourth  chapter 
that  Cain  was  born,  and  then  Abel  and  others.  Now,  the 
children,  the  fruit  of  the  first  marriage  instituted  and  blessed 
by  God,  are  a  figure  or  image  of  the  Third  Person  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  As  they  were  the  descendants  not  of  Adam 
alone,  nor  of  Eve  alone,  but  of  both  Adam  and  Eve,  they 
image  forth  the  Third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  proceeds  from  both  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  So,  again,  just  as  Adam  and  Eve  and  their  offspring 
were  all  of  the  same  human  race  and  of  the  same  nature,  so 
this  unity  of  nature  is  at  once  seen  to  be  a  reflection — a  very 
imperfect  one,  it  is  true,  but  yet  a  reflection — of  the  unity  of 
nature  in  the  three  divine  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 
This  was  a  very  special  way  of  introducing  the  human 
family  into  being,  and  wholly  exceptional,  since  we  nowhere 
read  of  God  adopting  any  similar  system  in  regard  to  the 
lower  order  of  creatures — so  that  it  evidently  had  a  special 
meaning. 
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The  image  of  the  Trinity,  thus  dimly  reflected  even  in  the 
bodily  relations  of  the  race  grows  stronger  and  more  clearly 
defined  as  we  leave  the  material  and  rise  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  spiritual  side  of  man's  nature,  i.e.,  his  immortal 
soul.  In  point  of  fact,  the  image  and  likeness  of  God  is 
chiefly  in  the  soul.  This  likeness  has  been  variously  explained 
and  elucidated  by  different  authorities.  We  will  follow  and 
simplify,  so  far  as  is  possible,  in  our  own  words  the  explana- 
tion which  seems  to  us  the  most  natural  and  obvious,  which 
we  take  to  be  that  of  St.  Augustine.1 

The  soul  of  man  is  a  simple  spiritual  substance ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  free  from  all  material  parts  or  organs,  it  is 
a  most  fitting  and  beautiful  image  of  the  divine  unity  of 
God's  nature.  But  while  it  resembles  the  unity  of  God, 
when  considered  under  one  aspect,  under  another  aspect  it 
also  suggests  and  represents  the  Trinity  in  God.  Thus  :— 

A.  Resemblance  to  the  Father. — In  every  human  soul  we 
have  existence,  knowledge,  and  love.     The  very  first  thing 
that  we  can  so  much  as  conceive  regarding  the  soul  is  that 
it  exists.     The    soul,  unlike  the  body,  is  not  born  of  the 
substance  of  the  parent,  but  owes  its  existence  directly  and 
exclusively  to  God.     So  far,  therefore,  as  its  relation  to  its 
own  species,  i.e.,  to  man,  is  concerned,  it  comes  from  none. 
It  is  without  father  or  mother.  It  thus  resembles  the  Eternal 
Father,  who  receives  His  substance  from  no  other. 

B.  Resemblance    to    the   Son. — The    soul,    however,    not 
merely    exists,    as    the    earth    and    sea    exist,    but    it     is 
aware    of    its    existence,    and    is    conscious    of    its    own 
being.     In  other   words,  existence  gives  birth  to  self-know- 
ledge.    Hence  we  have  the  single  and  indivisible   soul  in 
two  different  and  perfectly  distinct  relations — viz.,  the  soul 
knowing,  and  the  soul  known;  the  soul  contemplating,  and 
the   soul    contemplated;   the   soul  as  subject,  and  the  soul 
as  object.     The  self-knowledge  which  springs   forth,  or  is 
generated  from  its  existence,  is  a  figure  of  the  Second  Divine 
Person,  who  is  born,  or  springs  forth,  or  is  generated  from 
the  Father,     And  further:  as  in   the  Blessed  Trinity,  the 

1  See  Da  Cintate  Dei, 
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Father  is  God,  and  the  Son  is  God,  and  yet  there  are  not 
two  Gods;  so  in  man,  that  which  contemplates  is  the  soul, 
and  that  which  is  contemplated  is  the  soul ;  yet  there  are  not 
two  souls,  but  one  only  soul,  which  is  at  once  the  subject 
knowing  and  the  object  known. 

C.  Besemblance  to  the  Holy  Ghost. — But  this  is  not  all. 
The  soul  not  merely  exists  ;  nor  does  it  merely  know  that  it 
exists  :  for  this  very  knowledge  in  its  turn  gives  rise  to  love. 
It  knows  itself,  and  at  once  it  is  drawn  to  love  what  it  knows. 
This  love,  which  proceeds  from  the  existing  soul  contem- 
plating its  own  existence,  is  a  figure  or  image  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Take  a  concrete  example : — A  man  contemplates 
himself:  as  a  consequence  of  this  contemplation  he  knows 
himself :  and  this  knowledge  breeds  within  him  a  love  of 
himself. 

What  contemplates  ? — The  soul. 
What  is  that  which  is  contemplated? — The  soul. 
What  is  that  which  loves  ? — The  soul. 
Then,  are  these  three  souls  ?    No ;  they  are  all  one  and 
the  same  soul.     Although  existence  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
knowledge ;  and  though  knowledge  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
love,  yet  it  is  the  very  selfsame,  indivisible,  soul  that — (1)  exists, 
that  (2)  knows,  and  that  (3)  loves.  So  that  there  are  not  three 
souls,  but  one  only.     Here,  then,  we  have  a  distinction  of 
relation,  and  yet  a  unity  of  nature,  within  the  soul  of  every 
man,  whereby  we  may  trace,  however  dimly,  the  image  of 
the  Trinity  in  ourselves. 

And  observe,  there  is  not  only  this  threefold  distinction 
in  the  soul,  reflecting  the  Three  Divine  Persons  of  the 
Trinity ;  but  what  is,  perhaps,  still  more  remarkable,  there 
is  also  a  reflection  of  their  mutual  relations  and  interdepen- 
dence. The  Father  does  not  spring  from  the  Son,  but  the 
Son  from  the  Father.  So,  in  the  soul,  existence  does  not 
spring  from  knowledge,  but  knowledge  from  existence  :  I  must 
exist  before  I  can  possibly  know  myself.  So,  again  ;  if  I 
existed — and,  like  a  tree  or  a  rock,  did  not  know  I  existed — 
I  could  not  elicit  an  act  of  love.  The  love  of  myself  is  depen- 
dent upon  two  conditions  :  I  must  firstly  exist,  and  secondly, 
I  must  know  that  I  exist,  before  I  can  by  any  possibility 
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experience  the  sensation  of  love.  This  third  act,  therefore, 
like  the  Third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  proceeds  from 
the  First  and  Second,  and  not  from  either  if  taken  singly. 

If  we  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  human  action, 
ad  extra,  we  may  trace  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  a 
step  further.  Theologians  teach  that  whatsoever  exists  in 
creation  is  the  work  of  the  Three  Divine  Persons  ;  and  that 
every  action  of  Almighty  God  upon  the  world  of  matter  or  of 
spirit,  is  an  effect  of  the  united  co-operation  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost. 

Let  us,  then,  here  observe  that  similarly  every  act  of  man, 
qua  man,  is  an  effect  of  the  co-operative  exercise  of  his  three 
great  faculties — knowledge,  power,  will.  Although  know- 
ledge is  distinct  from  power,  and  power  is  distinct  from 
will,  and  will  is  distinct  from  knowledge,  still,  all  three 
faculties  are  invariably  called  into  play  when  a  human  act  is 
performed.  So  essentially  united  are  all  these  three  powers, 
indeed,  that  to  remove  or  arrest  the  influence  of  any  one  of 
them  would  be  to  effectually  arrest  the  act  itself. 

Take  the  simplest  illustration.  Suppose  it  is  a  question 
of  communicating  a  piece  of  news.  Here  three  conditions 
must  be  realized.  1st.  I  must  knoiv  what  it  is  that  I  am 
going  to  enumerate.  2nd.  I  must  possess  the  power  of 
representing  my  knowledge  so  that  it  may  be  understood  by 
others — i.  e.,  I  must  be  able  to  clothe  my  thoughts  in  words 
or  signs  expressive  of  my  ideas  ;  and  thirdly,  I  must  possess 
the  will — i.  e.,  I  must  have  the  intention  and  desire  to  exercise 
my  power  of  speech,  since — (a)  to  possess  knowledge,  and 
(b)  the  power  of  communicating  it,  without  the  (c)  will, would 
be  wholly  nugatory. 

Or,  take  a  somewhat  different  example.  An  artist  is 
about  to  produce  a  picture.  Before  a  line  of  it  can  be  drawn 
three  wholly  distinct,  but  intimately  connected  conditions, 
must  be  realized.  He  must  possess  within  his  own  mind  the 
idea  or  scene  before  he  can  depict  it  on  the  canvas.  Secondly, 
he  must  possess  power  to  express  this  scene ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  must  have  the  ability  so  to  guide  his  brush,  and  to  lay  on 
pigments  as  to  reproduce  externally  the  inward  conception 
of  his  mind.  But,  though  these  two  conditions  are  of  the 
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most  absolute  necessity,  they  will  not,  of  themselves,  suffice. 
A  third  condition  is  essential  before  the  act  can  be  per- 
formed, and  the  scene  or  image  painted  ;  and  that  is,  that 
the  artist  will  exert  his  faculties  for  its  production.  It  is 
only  when  knowledge,  power,  and  will,  combine  in  one  united 
effort  that  any  result  may  be  hoped  for,  or  is  even  possible. 
This  trinity  within  the  soul  of  man  co-operates  in  every  single 
act  that  man  consciously  performs.  In  fact,  destroy  know- 
ledge, and  power  and  will  remain  at  a  standstill ;  destroy 
power,  andknowledge^and  will  become  useless;  destroy  will, 
and  power  and  knowledge  must  for  ever  remain  inoperative. 

All  three  are  indispensable,  and  no  more  than  these  three 
are  requisite  to  produce  the  particular  effect,  whatever  that 
effect  may  be.  Thus  :  though  power,  knowledge,  and  will,  are 
all  distinct,  yet  they  unite  so  as  to  produce  one  indivisible 
act. 

In  this  manner,  faintly  and  feebly,  yet  very  truly,  we  may 
trace  the  image  of  the  Adorable  Trinity  in  every  action  which 
we  consciously  perform.  As  every  creative  act  is  the  work 
of  the  Three  Divine  Persons ;  as  every  opus  ad  extra  is 
per  ipsum—i.  e.,  by  the  power  of  the  Father;  cum  ipso— 
i.  e.,  through  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  ;  and  in  ipso — i.  e.,  in 
virtue  of  the  Will  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  so  every  human  act  is 
the  work  of  the  three  faculties  of  the  one  human  soul :  so 
that  every  human  achievement  is  produced  by  means  of  the 
power  of  man,  through  the  knowledge  of  man,  and  in  virtue 
of  the  deliberate  will  of  man. 

In  His  infinite  goodness,  God  has  destined  us  to  be 
eternally  happy  with  Him  amid  the  untold  and  unimagined 
splendours  of  heaven.  He  is  our  Father,  and  we  are  His 
children;  and,  as  even  an  earthly  parent  loves  to  see  his  own 
character  and  likeness  reflected  in  his  offspring,  so  does  God 
wish  to  see  some  trace  of  His  own  infinite  and  ineffable 
beauty  reflected  in  us. 

God  has  Himself  laid  the  foundations  of  this  resemblance 
in  the  very  moment  of  creation.  It  only  remains  for  us  now 
to  fill  in  the  picture ;  and  (in  so  far  as  human  frailty  will 
permit)  to  increase  and  intensify  the  likeness  by  the  practice 
of  virtue  and  perfection.  "  Be  ye  perfect,"  says  our  Divine 
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Master,  "  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect."  We  must, 
consequently,  seek,  according  to  the  measure  of  our  weak- 
ness, to  clothe  ourselves  with  the  virtues  and  perfections  of 
the  Deity,  and  to  realize  all  that  our  position  in  creation 
imposes  upon  us. 

There  is  no  honour  so  great ;  no  dignity,  no  privilege, 
no  benefit  so  exalted,  as  that  of  being,  by  adoption,  the 
children  of  God,  and  by  grace,  participators  even  of  the 
Divine  nature.  What  a  thrill  of  joy  and  gratitude  should 
pass  through  our  heart  of  hearts  when  we  call  to  mind  that 
we  are  not,  like  the  plants  and  trees,  mere  growing  things  ; 
nor,  like  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  forest,  mere  sensitive 
and  living  organisms  ;  but  the  rational  and  conscious  sons 
of  God. 

What  an  exquisite  delight  to  know  and  to  feel,  with  all 
the  certainty  of  Divine  faith,  that  beneath  this  perishable 
vesture  of  vile  clay— this  earthly  garment  of  flesh  and  blood — 
there  dwells  an  immortal  and  impassable  soul,  made  to  the 
very  image   and   likeness   of  the   eternal,   uncreated,    and 
infinite  Beauty  !     All  else  passes.     That — whether  for  our 
greater  glory,  or  for  our  greater  ignominy — remains.     The 
body  will  grow  decrepid  and  decay.     Time  will  plough  deep 
furrows  in  the  face.     The  eyes  will  become  dim  and  sightless  ; 
and  the  footsteps  faltering  and  slow.     The  hair  will  turn 
white  as  winter's  frost ;  and  at  last  the  house  of  clay  will 
totter  and  crumble  to  pieces,  and  mingle  with  the  dust.    But, 
as  a  granite  rock  in  the  midst  of  some  mighty  river  rests 
unmoved  and  immovable  when  all  around  is  rushing  and 
whirling  by,  so  the  soul  remains  when  all  else  disappears, 
Nations,  like  the  leaves,  have  their  time  to  fall.      People 
vanish,  and  races  become  extinct.      The  earth  itself  shall  be 
burnt  up  by  fire,  and  the  starry  lamps  now  glowing  in  the 
midnight  sky  shall  be  put  out ;  but  the  soul  knows  no  decay, 
110  dissolution,  no  death. 

"The  stars  shall  fade  away;  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years  ; 
But  THOU  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crash  of  worlds. 
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To  what  conclusion  does  this  lead  us  ?  Well,  if  we  are 
made  for  eternity,  let  us  live  for  eternity,  and  work  for 
eternity,  and  not  waste  our  energies,  and  spend  our  strength, 
on  the  trumpery  things  of  time.  No  one,  balancing  the 
relative  claims  of  time  and  of  eternity,  and  realizing, 
however  faintly,  the  contrast  between  the  two  terms, 
would  or  could  give  himself  up  to  the  frivolities,  petty 
ambitions,  and  empty  honours  of  a  tottering  and  fast-decaying 
world. 

JOHN  S.  VAUGHAN. 


THE  IRISH  DIFFICULTY ;   SHALL  AND  WILL. 
II.— INDIRECT  STATEMENT. 

BY  an  indirect  statement,  I  mean  a  statement  purporting 
to  give  a  report  or  account  of  what  some  one  said,  felt, 
knew,  thought,  believed,  hoped,  feared,  understood,  and  so 
forth.  The  use  of  SHALL  and  WILL,  in  such  a  statement, 
involves  many  points  of  great  difficulty,  and  has  never  yet, 
so  far  as  I  know,  been  adequately  discussed.  I  shall  con- 
sider first  the  case  in  which  the  indirect  statement  is  made 
in  the  First  Person,  and  then  the  case  in  which  it  is  made 
in  the  Second  or  Third  Person. 

It  has  been  already  explained  that  SHOULD  and  WOULD, 
when  used  as  auxiliaries,  follow  the  same  rules  as  SHALL 
and  WILL.  Hence,  to  avoid  needless  complexity  in  the 
enunciation  of  rules,  I  will  speak,  in  future,  only  of  SHALL 
and  WILL  ;  and  I  will  ask  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
rules  for  SHALL  include  SHOULD,  and  the  rules  for  WILL 
include  WOULD.  He  can  easily  determine  for  himself  which 
tense  is  to  be  employed  in  each  particular  case,  as  it  comes 
before  him.  The  examples  and  extracts,  however,  will  be  so 
chosen  as  to  illustrate  the  use  of  SHOULD  and  WOULD,  as  well 
as  the  use  of  SHALL  and  WILL. 
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§  1. — FIEST  PERSON. 

When  the  indirect  statement  is  in  the  First  Person, 
then  SHALL  and  WILL  are  to  be  used  as  they  would  be  used 
if  the  same  thing  were  expressed,  by  direct  statement,  in  the 
First  Person.1  For  example  :  I  promised  I  would  never 
desert  you  ;  I  was  afraid  I  should  not  see  you  again  ;  The 
doctor  is  confident  I  shall  get  better  if  I  take  the  medicine  ; 
He  says  I  shall  be  arrested  if  I  remain  in  the  country  ;  He 
assured  me  that  I  should  always  find  in  him  a  steadfast 
friend ;  He  was  sure  that  I  should  not  succeed  ;  You  think  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  pay  my  debts,  but  you  are  mistaken  ; 
You  told  me  I  should  be  drowned  if  I  went  beyond  my 
depth ;  You  thought  I  should  not  have  the  courage  to  meet 
him. 

The  application  of  this  rule  is  obvious  enough.  In  the 
direct  statement,  we  would  say  :  I  shall  be  drowned,  not  I 
will  be  drowned  ;  I  shall  be  arrested,  not  I  will  be  arrested  ; 
I  shall  get  better,  not  I. will  get  better;  and  so,  in  the 
indirect  statement,  we  must  use  shall  or  should  in  these 
cases,  and  say  :  You  told  me  I  should  be  drowned ;  He  says 
I  shall  be  arrested ;  The  doctor  is  confident  I  shall  get 
better.  In  like  manner,  if  I  wish  to  make  a  promise,  I  must 
say,  in  direct  statement,  I  will  never  desert  you  ;  and  hence, 
according  to  the  rule,  in  the  indirect  statement,  I  must  say, 
I  promised  I  would  never  desert  you.  It  may  be  observed, 
too,  that  where  the  use  of  SHALL  or  WILL  is  optional  in  the 
direct  statement,  it  is  also  optional  in  the  indirect  statement. 
For  instance,  I  may  write  to  my  friend,  I  shall  come  up  to 
town  next  week,  or  I  will  come  up  to  town  next  week. 
And  so,  in  reporting  this  statement,  I  may  say,  I  told  you  I 
should  come  up  to  town  ;  or,  I  told  you  I  would  come  up  to 
town.  Subjoined  are  a  few  extracts  to  illustrate  the 
rule : — 

She  informed  me  she  expected  Miss  Pole  and  Mrs.  Forrester, 
and  she  hoped  I  should  not  feel  myself  too  tired  [fact  independent 
of  will  of  the  subject]  to  join  the  party. 

MRS.  G-ASKELL. 

1  See  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Shall  and  Will,  2nd  edition,  pp.  28,  29. 
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She  told  me  how  much  pleasure  I  should  confer  if  I  could 
spend  a  week  or  two  with  her. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

O  dear,  0  dear!  Why  wasn't  I  a  man  myself?  Both  my 
brothers  are  for  the  Church  ;  but,  as  for  me,  I  know  I  should 
have  made  a  famous  little  soldier. 

THACKERAY. 

When  Miss  Pole  heard  of  this,  she  nodded  her  head  in  great 
satisfaction.  She  had  been  sure  we  should  hear  of  something 
happening  in  Cranford  that  night ;  and  we  had  heard. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  precisely  how  far  I  would  go 
[intention]. 

MACAULAY. 

Miss  Matty  and  I  quietly  decided  we  would  have  [determina- 
tion] a  previous  engagement  at  home. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

Hetty  and  I  agreed  that  we  would  be  very  careful  [intention] 
for  the  future,  how  we  allowed  ourselves  to  enjoy  a  tragedy. 

THACKERAY. 

I  comforted  Martha  by  telling  her  I  would  remain  [promise] 
till  she  was  about  again. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

Cary  consulted  me  on  the  proper  bookseller  to  offer  a  lady's 
manuscript  novel  to.  I  said  I  would  write  [intention]  to  you. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

I  little  thought  that  I  should  ever  come  to  be  sister-in-law  to 
a  ladyship. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

My  dearest  Peter,  you  did  not  think  we  should  be  so  sorry 
[fact  independent  of  will  of  the  subject]  as  we  are,  I  know,  or 
you  would  never  have  gone  away. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

I  know  I  ain't  as  cunning  as  you  are;  but  don't  put  all  the 
blame  on  me,  and  say  I  should  have  been  locked  up.  You  would 
have  been,  if  I  had  been,  any  way. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

The  following  passages,  taken  from  the  daily  newspapers, 
will  illustrate  the  Irish  usage  in  this  matter,  and  may  with 
advantage  be  compared  with  those  given  above.  It  will  be 
seen  that  WILL  or  WOULD  is  used  in  every  case,  while  the 
English  idiom  would  require  SHALL  or  SHOULD. 

I  feel  confident  I  will  be  found  innocent  of  the  charge. 
This  is  the  last  time  that  I  will  have  the  honour  of  speaking  to 
you  in  this  place. 
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I  entered  into  this  contest  knowing  I  would  be  beaten. 

I  know  I  will  not  get  the  support  of  the  newspapers. 

I  have  now  placed  before  you  the  difficulties  we  will  have  to 
face. 

A  monthly  periodical  had  to  be  produced,  and  we  knew  what 
we  would  get  if  it  was  not  ready. 

They  kept  back  their  letter,  for  fear  I  would  get  a  peep  at  it. 

There  is  one  particular  application  of  this  rule,  on  which 
it  is  important  to  lay  especial  stress.  If  the  principal  clause 
is  in  the  First  Person,  and  expresses  hope  or  fear,  doubt  or 
uncertainty,  then  SHALL  must  be  used',  and  never  WILL,  in 
the  indirect  statement.  As,  for  instance,  I  think  I  shall  go  to 
town ;  I  hope  I  shall  see  you  again  ;  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
be  arrested ;  I  do  not  know  if  I  shall  enter  for  the  race.  It 
is  plain  that  the  speaker  does  not  mean  to  convey  that  he  is 
in  doubt,  in  hope,  or  in  fear,  about  the  present  state  of  his 
own  will,  but  rather  that  he  is  in  doubt,  in  hope,  or  in  fear, 
about  the  future  event.  Therefore,  he  ought  not  to  say,  I 
hope  I  will,  but  I  hope  I  shall ;  not,  I  am  afraid  I  loill,  but  I 
am  afraid  I  shall ;  not,  I  think  I  will,  but  I  think  I  shall. 
It  is  important  to  direct  special  attention  to  this  principle, 
because  there  is  hardly  any  particular  in  which  the  English 
idiom  is  more  frequently  transgressed  by  speakers  who 
are  not  English  born  and  bred. 

Tiie  following  examples,  taken  from  English  authors,  will 
show,  I  think,  that  the  rule  laid  down  truly  represents  the 
English  idiom  on  this  point : — 

I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  ever  venture  myself  again  into  one 
of  your  churches. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  be  in  town,  but  in  a  week  or  two, 
at  farthest,  when  I  will  come  as  far  as  you  if  I  can. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

I  think  I  shall  venture  out  to-morrow. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

I  am  afraid  I  sliall  sicken  you  with  acrostics,  but  this  last 
was  written  to  order. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

I  think  I  shall  go  to  my  grave  without  finding,  or  expecting 
to  find,  such  another  companion. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 
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I  hope  that  I  shall,  through  life,  never  have  less  recollection, 
nor  a  fainter  impression,  of  what  has  happened  than  I  have  now. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

I  really  don't  think  I  shall  go. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  we  should  have  paid  our  bill  at 
the  Kising  Sun,  but  for  the  money  he  sent. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

"  I  do  not  think  T  shall  be  at  the  place  to-morrow,"  muttered 
Endyrnion. 

BEACONSFIELD. 

I  have  been  looking  at  the  golden  helm.  .  .  It  is  really  so 
beautiful  that  I  think  I  shall  usurp  it. 

BEACONSFIELD. 

I  think  I  shall  be  best  able  to  bring  out  what  I  have  to  say 
on  the  subject  by  examining  the  statements  which  they  make  in 
defence  of  their  view  of  it. 

NEWMAN. 

The  honourable  member  does  not  evidently  receive  that 
suggestion  with  great  enthusiasm ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
convince  him  that  it  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  one. 

THE  TIMES. 

With  these  passages  we  may  compare  the  following, 
taken  from  Irish  sources,  in  which,  as  usual,  WILL  or  WOULD 
is  used  where  the  English  writers  would  have  used  SHALL 
or  SHOULD  : — 

We  all  hoped  we  would  have  a  fine  harvest,  at  last. 

We  expect  that  we  will  be  able  to  carry  this  scheme  without 
reference  to  Parliament. 

I  felt  so  faint  that  I  thought  I  would  fall  off  the  car. 

I  think  we  will  defeat  him  in  his  efforts. 

When  I  fell  into  difficulties,  I  did  not  acquaint  my  relations, 
as  I  was  hoping  against  hope  that  I  would  be  able  to  retrieve  my 
fortunes. 

I  do  not  think  I  would  read  it  quite  in  that  way ;  but  it  does 
not  matter. 

I  do  not  think  we  would  be  justified  in  taking  up  your 
Lordship's  time  in  opposing  this  motion. 

I  hope  that  I  will  meet  many  such,  till  1  overcome  my 
difficulties,  and  find  myself  able  to  assist  my  poor  father  and 
mother. 
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§  2. — SECOND  AND  THIED  PEBSONS. 
General  Hide. 

When  the  Indirect  Statement  is  in  the  Second  or  Third 
Person,  then  WILL  may  be  used  as  the  auxiliary  for  the 
future,  and  WOULD  for  the  conditional,  unless  there  is  some 
special  reason  for  using  SHALL  or  SHOULD.  For  example  : 
I  am  afraid  you  will  be  drowned  if  you  go  out  of  your  depth ; 
You  think  you  will  be  able  to  pay  your  debts;  He  hopes 
you  will  get  the  post  you  are  looking  for;  I  am  sure  he  will 
feel  this  loss  severely ;  You  hardly  expected  he  would  recover 
from  this  illness;  He  said  he  would  come  if  he  was  invited. 
Subjoined  are  a  few  passages  from  well-known  English 
writers  :— 

I  told  you  that  you  would  see  the  greatest  monarch,  and  the 
finest  gentleman,  in  the  world. 

THACKERAY. 

I  think  one  day  you  will  say  that  I  have  done  my  duty. 

THACKERAY. 

I  for  one  will  never  believe  that  you  would  throw  your  brother 
off  in  distress. 

THACKERAY. 

George  always  said  you  would  have  made  a  better  soldier 
than  he. 

THACKERAY. 

"  I  scarce  thought  you  would  try,"  the  young  man  said. 

THACKERAY. 

So  infatuated  was  she  about  the  young  fellow,  that  I  believe 
she  would  have  taken  him. 

THACKERAY. 

She  had  capital  methods.  I  am  sure  she  would  have  trained 
a  servant  in  a  week  to  make  a  better  fire  than  this ;  and  Fanny 
has  been  with  me  four  months. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

I  could  have  told  my  Lady  Glanmire  she  would  be  glad 
enough  of  our  society  before  a  fortnight  was  over. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

We  often  wished,  when  we  heard  of  Queen  Adelaide  or  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  being  ill,  that  they  would  send  for  Mr. 
Hoggins. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  general 
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rule,  which  is  familiar  to  ever)rone  in  its  daily  application. 
But  the  exceptional  cases,  in  which  some  special  reason 
requires  the  use  of  SHALL  or  SHOULD,  are  very  numerous, 
and  involve  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  subtile  points 
connected  with  the  modern  English  idiom.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  gather  them  together  under  certain  heads, 
according  to  the  principles  by  which  they  are  governed. 
But  while  I  purpose  to  state,  as  clearly  as  I  can,  the 
principle  which,  in  my  opinion,  rules  each  class  of  excep- 
tions, I  attach  far  mone  importance  to  the  collection  of 
extracts  by  which  the  principle  is  illustrated.  The  principle 
may  or  may  not  be  accurately  stated;  but  the  extracts 
bring  out,  in  a  tangible  form,  the  actual  usage  of  standard 
English  writers. 

First  Class  of  Exceptions. 

When  the  event  described  in  the  indirect  statement  is 
determined  by  the  subject  of  the  principal  clause,  and  the 
speaker  wishes  to  represent  it  as  so  determined,  then  he 
should  use  that  auxiliary  which  the  subject  of  the  principal 
clause  would  himself  use  with  respect  to  that  event.  For 
instance :  I  insisted  that  he  should  be  sent  to  school ;  We 
pledge  ourselves  that  our  future  actions  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  your  wishes ;  Your  father  gave  orders  that  you  should 
be  punished ;  He  promised  that  you  should  be  rewarded ; 
The  king  declared  that  blood  should  flow,  if  they  refused  to 
lay  down  their  arms  ;  You  told  him  he  should  never  want  a 
friend,  so  long  as  you  lived;  I  guarantee  that  the  money 
shall  be  paid  within  six  weeks. 

In  these  examples,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  indirect 
statement  represents  a  promise,  threat,  or  determination, 
proceeding  from  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  prin- 
cipal cause.  It  is,  therefore,  an  event  determined  by  that 
person  ;  and  in  each  case  he  would  himself  use  the  auxiliary 
SHALL  in  expressing  the  event  by  direct  statement :  He  shall 
be  sent  to  school ;  You  shall  be  rewarded  ;  Our  future  actions 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  your  wishes  ;  Blood  shall  flow  ; 
and  so  forth.  Hence,  according  to  the  rule,  the  event  ought 
to  be  described,  in  the  indirect  statement,  by  SHALL  or 
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SHOULD.  If  the  subject  of  the  principal  clause  would  use  WILL 
or  WOULD  in  the  direct  statement,  then  we  must  use  WILL  or 
WOULD  also  in  the  indirect  statement.  Thus  we  ought  to 
say,  He  promised  he  would  come  to  dinner,  You  said  you 
would  never  desert  me ;  because  the  person  making  the 
promise  would  say,  I  will  come  to  dinner,  I  will  never  desert 
you. 

It  may  be  useful  to  observe  also,  that,  so  far  as  this 
rule  is  concerned,  the  subject  of  the  principal  clause 
may  be  in  the  First,  Second,  or  Third  Person;  the  rule 
applies  equally  in  all  three  cases.  We  have  only  to  consider 
what  auxiliary  such  person  would  use,  if  speaking  for 
himself ;  and  then  take  that  auxiliary  for  our  guide,  varying 
the  tense  according  to  circumstances. 

The  rule  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  passages  :— 

I  give  you  my  word  the  ten  thousand  livres  shall  be  paid  to 
any  agent  you  may  appoint  in  France  or  in  Quebec. 

THACKERAY. 

But  what's  the  consequence  ;  what's  the  ungrateful  behaviour 
of  these  rebels,  sir?  Why,  the  husband  sends  back  word  that 
the  medicine  won't  suit  his  wife's  complaint,  and  so  she  shan't 
take  it — says  she  shan't  take  it,  sir  !  Good,  strong,  wholesome 
medicine,  as  was  given  with  great  success  to  two  Irish  labourers 
and  a  coalheaver,  only  a  week  before,  and  he  sends  back  word 
that  she  shan't  take  it,  sir  ! 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Museau  swore  that  the  letter  should  go,  and  no  other 
[determination]  ;  that  if  I  hesitated,  he  would  [threat]  fling  me 
out  of  the  fort,  or  hand  me  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his 
ruffian  Indian  allies. 

THACKERAY, 

As  for  Lyddy,  he  was  determined  she  should  have  as  pleasant 
a  life  as  possible. 

THACKERAY. 

He  bade  me  tell  the  ladies  that  they  should  hear  from  him 
promise]. 

THACKERAY. 

The  King,  thus  deserted  by  his  ally  arid  by  his  Chancellor, 
yielded,  cancelled  the  Declaration,  and  solemnly  promised  that  it 
should  never  be  drawn  into  a  precedent. 

MACAU  LAY. 
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It  was  said  that  old  soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth,  who,  to 
to  their  own  astonishment  and  that  of  the  public,  had  been  made 
Aldermen,  gave  the  agents  of  the  Court  very  distinctly  to  under- 
stand that  blood  slvould  flow  [threat]  before  Popery  and  arbitrary 
power  were  established  in  England. 

MACAULAY. 

At  length  James  positively  commanded  them  to  answer  the 
question.  He  did  not  expressly  engage  that  their  confession 
should  not  be  used  against  them. 

MACAULAY. 

Second  Class  of  Exceptions. 

When  the  indirect  statement  is  in  the  Third  Person, 
and  the  principal  clause  is  also  in  the  Third  Person,  we  are 
free  to  use  SHALL  and  WILL,  in  the  indirect  statement,  as 
they  would  be  used  by  the  subject  of  the  principal  clause 
speaking  for  himself.  This  principle  is  of  far-reaching 
influence,  and  accounts  for  the  use  of  SHALL  and  SHOULD  in 
a  large  number  of  cases,  where  the  general  rule,  already  laid 
down,  would  allow  us  to  use  WILL  and  WOULD.  Here  are  a 
few  examples :  He  was  afraid  he  should  be  drowned  if  he 
went  out  of  his  depth  ;  He  said  he  should  be  uneasy  until  he 
heard  of  his  brother's  safe  arrival ;  He  felt  that  he  should 
never  recover  from  that  illness ;  He  flattered  himself  that 
he  should  be  able  to  win  the  prize;  He  says  in  his  letter 
that  he  shall  be  glad  to  meet  my  views;  He  thinks  he 
shall  be  more  happy  if  he  keeps  out  of  politics. 

The  subject  of  the  leading  clause,  in  these  examples, 
would  say,  if  speaking  for  himself,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be 
drowned,  I  feel  I  shall  not  recover,  I  shall  be  uneasy,  I  shall 
be  happy ;  and  so  on.  Hence,  according  to  the  principle 
now  explained,  we  are  at  liberty  to  say,  in  reporting  his 
feelings  and  his  sayings :  He  was  afraid  he  should  be 
drowned,  He  said  he  should  be  uneasy,  He  felt  he  should  not 
recover,  He  thinks  he  shall  be  happy. 

This  usage,  which  seems  to  be  only  permissive  and 
not  binding,  imparts  to  the  style  a  certain  animation  and 
dramatic  force ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  very  generally 
adopted  by  those  writers  whose  style  is  most  eminently 
dramatic.  With  Macaulay  it  is  so  common  as  to  become, 
practically,  a  general  rule.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the 
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writer  or  speaker  throws  himself  into  the  position  of  the 
person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  principal  clause,  and  thus 
feels  himself  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  use  the  same  form  of 
expression  which  that  person  would  have  used,  if  speaking  in 
his  own  behalf. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  practice  is  more  readily 
adopted  in  the  case  of  SHOULD  than  in  the  case  of 
SHALL.  Thus,  it  seems  quite  natural  to  say,  He  thought  he 
should  be  able  to  pay  his  debts  ;  but  a  little  stiff  to  say,  He 
thinks  he  shall  be  able  to  pay  his  debts.  The  reader  will 
find,  however,  in  the  following  large  collection  of  extracts,  a 
sufficient  number  of  examples,  from  the  highest  authorities, 
to  justify  both  forms  of  expression  : — 

They  were,  therefore,  confident  that  they  sliould  be  able  to  fill 
all  the  municipal  offices  in  the  kingdom  with  staunch  friends. 

MACAULAV. 

Alsop,  who  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able  to 
bring  over  a  great  body  of  his  disciples  to  the  royal  side,  found 
himself  on  a  sudden  an  object  of  contempt  and  abhorrence  to 
those  who  had  lately  revered  him  as  their  spiritual  guide. 

MACAULAY. 

Oliver  secretly  resolved,  if  he  found  the  Dodger  incorrigible, 
as  he  more  than  half  suspected  he  sJiould,  to  decline  the  honor r 
of  his  further  acquaintance. 

CIIAKLES  DICKENS. 

The  Jew  grinned ;  and  making  a  low  obeisance  to  Oliver,  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  hoped  he  should  have  the  honour  of  his 
intimate  acquaintance. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

He  recollected  with  what  awe  and  transport  he  had  at  first 
come  to  the  University,  as  to  some  sacred  shrine  ;  and  how  from 
time  to  time  hopes  had  come  over  him  that  some  day  or  other  he 
should  have  gained  a  title  to  residence  on  one  of  its  ancient 
foundations. 

NEWMAN. 

Pope  pleased  himself  with  being  important  and  formidable  ; 
till  at  last  he  began  to  think  he  should  be  more  safe  if  he  were 
less  busy. 

JOHNSON. 

He  shook  our  hands,  and  said  he  should  never  forget  our 
kindness,  never. 

THACKERAY. 

VOL.  XIII.  Y 
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The  Lord  Lieutenant,  whom  no  insult  could  drive  to  resign 
the  pomp  and  emoluments  of  his  place,  declared  that  he  should 
submit  cheerfully  to  the  royal  pleasure,  and  approve  himself  in 
all  things  a  faithful  and  obedient  subject. 

MACAULAY. 

Farmer  Gurnett,  who  lives  close  byFairoaks,  riding  by  at  this 
minute,  and  touching  his  hat  to  Pen,  the  latter  stopped  him,  and 
sent  a  message  to  his  mother  to  say  that  he  had  met  with  an  old 
school-fellow,  and  should  dine  in  Chatteris. 

THACKERAY. 

My  Lord  Castle  wood  said  at  breakfast  that  he  should  wait  on 
you  this  very  day,  Mr.  Warrington. 

THACKERAY. 

A  great  saint,  St.  Philip  Neri,  said  that,  if  he  had  a  dozen 
really  detached  men,  he  should  be  able  to  convert  the  world. 

NEWMAN7. 

Oliver  considered  a  little  while,  and  at  last  said,  he  should 
think  it  a  much  better  thing  to  be  a  bookseller. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Clarendon  then,  in  the  most  abject  terms,  declared  that  ho 
would  not  attempt  [intention]  to  justify  himself ;  that  he  acqui- 
esced in  the  royal  judgment,  be  it  what  it  might ;  that  he 
prostrated  himself  to  the  dust ;  that  he  implored  pardon ;  that 
of  all  penitents  he  was  the  most  sincere  ;  that  he  should  think  it 
glorious  to  die  in  his  Sovereign's  cause,  but  found  it  impossible 
to  live  under  his  Sovereign's  displeasure. 

MACAULAY. 

He  told  us  yesterday  that  our  harsh  policy  might,  perhaps, 
goad  the  unthinking  populace  of  Ireland  into  insurrection  ;  and 
he  added  that,  if  there  should  be  an  insurrection,  he  should, 
while  execrating  us  as  ths  authors  of  all  the  mischief,  be  found 
in  our  ranks,  and  should  be  ready  to  support  us  in  everything 
that  might  be  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  order. 

MACAULAY. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  a  total  separation  between  the  two 
islands  might,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  be  the  effect  of 
the  arrangement  recommended  by  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman,  who  solemnly  declares  that  he  should  consider  such  a 
separation  as  the  greatest  of  calamities. 

MACAULAY. 

Eose  retired  for  the  night,  assuring  them  that  she  felt  certain 
she  should  rise  in  the  morning  quite  well, 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 
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No  Puritan  divine,  however  moderate  his  opinions,  however 
guarded  his  conduct,  could  feel  any  confidence  that  he  should 
not  be  torn  from  his  family  and  flung  into  a  dungeon. 

MACAULAY. 

Tenison's  exhortations  were  in  a  milder  tone  than  those  of 
the  bishops.  But  he,  like  them,  thought  that  he  should  not  be 
justified  in  administering  the  Eucharist  to  one  whose  penitence 
was  of  so  unsatisfactory  a  nature. 

MACAULAY. 

On  his  going  abroad  she  [Byron's  mother]  had  conceived  a 
sort  of  superstitious  fancy  that  she  should  never  see  him  again  ; 
and  when  he  returned,  safe  and  well,  and  wrote  to  inform  her 
that  he  should  soon  see  her  at  Newstead,  she  said  to  her  waiting- 
woman,  "If  I  should  be  dead  before  Byron  comes  down,  what  a 
strange  thing  it  would  be  !" — and  so,  in  fact,  it  happened. 

MOORE. 

They  assure  the  oppressor  that  if  he  will  only  relax  a  little  of 
his  severity  they  shall  be  quite  content;  and  perhaps,  at  the 
time,  they  believe  that  they  shall  be  content. 

MACAULAY. 

Another  letter  from  the  illustrious  John  Murray,  returning 
to  the  charge,  saying  that  he  sees  I  can  do,  without  much 
trouble,  the  very  thing  he  wishes,  and  that  he  shall  have  great 
satisfaction  in  giving  me  five  hundred  guineas  for  the  task ;  the 
very  sum  he  shrunk  from  some  months  since. 

MOORE. 

With  this  great  principle,  I  say,  clearly  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  he  walks  into  the  chapel,  knowing  well  he  shall  find  some 
juggling  there. 

NEWMAN. 

He,  too,  having  been  in  the  third  heaven,  counts  that  he  shall 
never  come  down  from  it,  that  he  shall  walk  ever  as  on  the 
battlements  of  heaven  ;  or  at  any  rate  does  not  expect  that 
henceforth  he  shall  be  liable  to  everyday  vulgar  temptations 
which  he  sees  to  be  besetting  so  many  around  him. 

ARCHBISHOP  TRENCH. 

He  had  chosen  a  shawl  of  about  thirty  shillings  value ;  and 
his  face  looked  broadly  happy,  under  the  anticipation,  no  doubt, 
of  the  pleasant  surprise  he  should  give  to  some  Molly  or  Jenny 
at  home. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

Deborah  said  she  should  like  to  marry  an  archdeacon,  and 
\vrite  his  charges. 

MRS.  UASKELL. 
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Mr.  Holbrook  bade  us  good-bye,  with  many  a  hope  that  he 
should  soon  see  Miss  Matty  again. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

Miss  Matty  said  that  she  did  not  think  that  she  should  dare 
to  be  always  warning  young  people  against  matrimony,  as  Miss 
Pole  did  continually. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

Miss  Matty,  who  was  trembling  very  much,  said  we  owed  it 
to  society  to  apprehend  the  robbers,  and  that  she  should  certainly 
do  her  best  to  lay  hold  of  them,  and  lock  them  up  in  the  garret 
till  morning. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

Mrs.  Jamieson  said  she  should  not  feel  comfortable  unless  she 
sat  up  and  watched. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

Miss  Jenkyns  said  she  should  accompany  Miss  Jessie  to  the 
funeral. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

As  we  were  getting  into  the  fly  to  return,  I  heard  Mr. 
Holbrook  say  he  should  call  on  the  ladies  soon,  and  inquire  how 
they  got  home. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

I  remember  my  father  rather  thought  he  should  be  asked  to 
print  this  last  set  [of  sermons] ;  but  the  parish  had,  perhaps,  had 
enough  of  them  with  hearing. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

She  hoped  that  she  should  pay  every  farthing  that  she  could 
be  said  to  owe,  for  her  father's  sake,  who  had  been  so  respected  at 
Cranford. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

Miss  Matty  sat  down  and  cried  very  heartily,  and  accounted  for 
it  by  saying  that  the  thought  of  Martha  being  married  so  soon  gave 
her  quite  a  shock,  and  that  she  should  never  forgive  herself  if  she 
thought  she  was  hurrying  the  poor  creature. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

Mrs.  Jamieson  said  she  was  certain  he  would  excuse  her  if  she 
gave  her  poor  dumb  Carlo  his  tea  first. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

The  following  passages  may  be  regarded  as  coming  under 
the  same  general  principle  as  those  already  quoted,  if  we 
look  to  the  sense  of  the  leading  clause,  rather  than  to  its 
grammatical  construction.  For  example,  the  phrases,  He 
was  told,  He  was  given  to  understand,  It  was  intimated 
to  him,  are  equivalent  to,  They  told  him,  They  gave  him 
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to  understand,  They  intimated  to  him.  With  this 
explanation,  the  application  of  the  principle  is  at  once 
apparent. 

Charles  was  sometimes  allured  by  the  hope  of  a  subsidy,  and 
sometimes  frightened  by  being  told  [they  told  him]  that,  if  he 
convoked  the  Houses,  the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Dover 
should  be  published  [threat], 

MACAULAY. 

Bunyan  was  told  [they  told  him]  that,  if  he  would  give 
up  preaching,  he  should  be  instantly  liberated  [promise].  He 
was  warned  that,  if  he  persisted  in  disobeying  the  law,  he  would 
be  liable  to  banishment  [fact],  and  that,  if  he  were  found  in 
England  after  a  certain  time,  his  neck  ivould  be  stretched  [fact] . 

MACAULAY. 

They  were  prosecuted,  and  were  given  to  understand  that  no 
mercy  should  be  shown  to  them  [threat]  unless  they  would  ransom 
themselves  by  surrendering  their  charter. 

MACAULAY. 

It  had  been  intimated  to  him  by  the  whole  body  of  attorneys 
who  employed  him  that,  if  he  declined  this  brief,  he  should  never 
receive  another  [threat]. 

MACAULAY. 

The  inductive  method  leads  the  clown  to  the  conclusion,  that 
if  he  sows  barley,  he  shall  not  reap  wheat  [the  clown  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  ...  he  shall  not  reap  wheat]. 

MACAULAY. 

The  collection  of  extracts  now  before  the  reader  seems 
to  me  amply  sufficient  to  establish  the  general  principle, 
that  when  the  indirect  statement  is  in  the  Third  Person,  and 
the  leading  clause  of  the  sentence  is  also  in  the  Third  Person, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  use  SHALL  and  WILL,  in  the  indirect  state- 
ment, as  they  would  ba  used  by  the  subject  of  the  leading 
clause,  speaking  for  himself.  But  it  may  be  suggested,  and 
not  unnaturally,  in  the  presence  of  such  an  array  of  passages, 
all  pointing  in  the  same  direction,  that  this  practice,  is 
perhaps,  not  only  allowable,  but  obligatory.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  desirable,  in  support  of  the  view  I  am  putting 
forward,  that  the  practice  illustrated  by  these  examples  is 
not  absolutely  compulsory,  to  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from 
unexceptionable  English  writers,  which  exhibit  the  opposite 
usage.  I  should  say,  however,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  speak 
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dogmatically  on  this  point,  which  seems  to  me  not  very 
clearly  settled,  either  by  the  teaching  of  grammarians,  or 
by  the  practice  of  English  writers  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  the  views  of  any  of  my  readers  who  may  have  given 
attention  to  the  subject. 

Buckle  believed  in  a  future  state,  because  it  was  intolerable 
to  him  to  think  that  he  would  'never  meet  his  mother  again. 

FROUDE. 

On  such  a  subject  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  knew  that  he  would 
have  a  willing  listener  in  the  Prince. 

SIR  THEODORE  MARTIN. 

He  knew  that,  according  to  the  system  pursued  in  France, 
where  almost  all  promotion  is  given  to  the  noblesse,  he  never 
would  advance  in  rank. 

THACKERAY. 

Mrs.  Bulstrode  drove  into  the  town  to  pay  some  visits,  con- 
jecturing that  if  anything  were  known  to  have  gone  wrong  in 
Mr.  Bulstrode's  affairs,  she  would  see  or  hear  some  sign  of  it. 

GEORGE  ELIOTT. 

There  is  a  universal  scramble;  everyone  gets  what  he  can, 
and  seems  to  think  he  would  be  almost  justified  in  appropriating 
the  whole  to  himself. 

SYDNEY  SMITH. 

The  constable  nodded  profoundly.  He  said,  if  that  wasn't 
low,  he  would  be  glad  to  know  what  was. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

It  was  promised  that  the  possibilities  of  oppression  and 
spoliation  would  be  kept  within  bounds. 

THE  TIMES. 

It  isT  hardly  necessary  to  comment  on  these  passages; 
they  are  directly  at  variance  with  the  practice  illustrated  by 
the  previous  extracts.  Buckle,  speaking  for  himself  would 
have  said,  "It  is  intolerable  to  think  that  I  shall  never 
meet  my  mother  again."  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  would  have 
said,  "  I  know  I  shall  have  a  willing  listener  in  the  Prince." 
Mrs.  Bulstrode,  if  thinking  aloud,  would  have  expressed  her 
conjectures  in  some  such  form  ;  as,  "  Surely  if  anything  is 
wrong  I  shall  see  some  sign  of  it ;  "  and  so  of  the  rest. 
Hence  we  should  have  expected,  in  accordance  with  the 
idiom  suggested  by  the  previous  extracts,  to  find  SHOULD  and 
not  WOULD  in  the  Indirect  Statement.  The  inference  I  would 
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draw,  then,  from  the  examples  before  us,  is  that  this  idiom, 
though  largely  prevailing  amongst  the  best  writers,  is  not 
compulsory,  and  may  be  departed  from  without  error. 

The  principle  we  are  considering  has  been  hitherto  illus- 
trated only  by  examples  in  which  the  sayings,  thoughts,  and 
feelings,  of  some  third  person,  are  reported  in  the  oblique 
clause  of  a  sentence.  But  it  may  be  applied  also  to  the 
principal  clause  of  a  sentence,  when  it  is  apparent,  from  the 
context,  that  the  writer  is  speaking,  not  in  his  own  name, 
but  in  the  "name  of  one  of  the  characters,  whom  he  has 
introduced  to  his  readers.  Thus,  for  example,  we  read  in 
Lord  Macaulay's  essay  on  Addison  : — 

Tickell  declared  that  he  should  not  go  on  with  the  Iliad. 
That  enterprise  he  should  leave  to  powers,  which  he  admitted  to 
be  superior  to  his  own. 

MACAULAV. 

Here,  SHOULD  is  used  in  the  oblique  clause  of  the  first 
sentence,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  already  established. 
But,  in  the  next  sentence,  SHOULD  is  used  in  the  principal 
clause,  because  the  reader  is  supposed  to  understand  that  the 
writer  is  speaking  now  in  the  name  of  Tickell,  who  was  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  sentence.  The  second  sentence  is 
in  fact  an  indirect  statement,  though  in  form  it  has  the 
appearance  of  a  direct  statement.  A  similar  explanation 
may  be  applied  to  the  passages  which  follow,  many  of  which 
are  also  taken  from  Lord  Macaulay,  with  whom  this  form  of 
narrative  is  very  common. 

They  were  peers  of  Parliament,  they  said.  They  were 
advised  by  the  best  lawyers  in  Westminster  Hall  that  no  peer 
could  be  required  to  enter  into  a  recognizance  in  a  case  of  libel ; 
and  they  should  not  think  themselves  justified  in  relinquishing 
the  privilege  of  their  order. 

MACAULAY. 

In  the  preface,  Mr.  Sadler  excuses  himself  on  the  plea  of 
haste.  Two-thirds  of  his  book  [The  Law  of  Population^  he  tells 
us,  were  written  in  a  few  months.  If  any  terms  have  escaped 
him  which  can  be  construed  into  personal  disrespect,  he  shall 
deeply  regret  that  he  had  not  more  time  to  revise -them. 

MACAULAY. 
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In  his  perplexity  he  promised  everything  to  everybody.  He 
would  stand  by  France  :  he  would  break  with  France  :  he  would 
never  meet  another  Parliament :  he  would  order  writs  for  Parlia- 
ment to  be  issued  without  delay.  He  assured  the  Duke  of  York, 
that  Halifax  should  be  dismissed  from  office,  and  Halifax,  that 
the  Duke  should  be  sent  to  Scotland. 

MACAULAY. 

The  plan  was  excellent ;  but  the  king  would  not  hear  of  it. 
Dull,  obstinate,  unforgiving,  and,  at  the  same  time,  half  mad, 
he  positively  refused  to  admit  Fox  into  his  service.  Anybody 
else,  even  men  who  had  gone  as  far  as  Fox,  in  what  his  Majesty 
considered  as  Jacobinism,  Sheridan,  Grey,  Erskine,  should  be 
graciously  received  [promise]  ;  but  Fox  never. 

MACAULAY. 

The  devotion  which  had  been  so  signally  shown  to  the  House 
of  Stuart,  which  had  been  proof  against  defeats,  confiscations, 
and  proscriptions,  which  perfidy,  oppression,  ingratitude,  could 
not  weary  out,  was  now  transferred  entire  to  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  If  George  the  Third  would  but  accept  the  homage 
of  the  Cavaliers  and  High  Churchmen,  he  should  be  to  them 
[promise]  all  that  Charles  the  First  and  Charles  the  Second  had 
been. 

MACAULAY. 

Here  verily  was  the  mouth  speaking  great  things,  but  there 
was  more  behind,  which  but  for  the  atrocious  sentiments  he  had 
already  admitted  into  his  mouth,  he  really  should  not  have  the 
courage  [event  independent  of  speaker's  will],  the  endurance  to 
utter. 

NEWMAN. 

Major  Jenkyns  wrote  to  propose  that  he  and  his  wife  should 
spend  a  night  at  Cranford,  on  his  way  to  Scotland — at  the  inn,  if 
it  did  not  suit  Miss  Matilda  to  receive  them  into  her  house ;  in 
which  case,  they  should  hope  [future  state  of  feelings]  to  be  with 
her  as  much  as  possible  during  the  day. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

A  further  extension  of  the  same  idiom  is  to  be  found  in 
the  practice  of  reporters,  when  they  report  a  speech  in  the 
Third  Person.  From  a  cursory  glance  over  the  reports  of 
speeches  in  English  newspapers,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
reporter,  though  writing  in  the  Third  Person,  habitually 
uses  SHALL  and  WILL  as  they  were  used  by  the  orator  speak- 
ing in  the  First  Person.  In  fact,  the  whole  report  is  treated 
as  an  indirect  statement  depending  on  some  such  phrase  as 
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this,  found  in  the  first  line,  Mr.  So-and-So  rose  and  said.  Of 
course  the  reporter,  as  a  rule,  changes  SHALL  into  SHOULD 
and  WILL  into  WOULD,  as  he  is  reporting  in  the  past  tense. 
Here  are  a  few  examples,  which  I  have  picked  out  of  a 
volume  of  Hansard,  taken  up  at  random.1 

Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  would  rather  have  the  question  in 
writing,  before  he  gave  an  answer.  .  .  He  should  not  like  to  give 
a  decided  answer  to  a  hypothetical  question,  before  ascertaining 
what  would  be  the  real  law  of  the  case. 

Pp.  876,  87. 

Mr.  Bentinck  said  he  rose  to  move  that  the  Bill  be  read 
again  upon  this  day  six  months.  ...  As  he  objected  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  he  should  persevere  with  his  motion. 

Pp.  1951-53. 

Mr.  Goschen  said,  he  felt  confident  that  honourable  members 
would  see  the  propriety  of  the  Government  stating  their  views 
with  regard  to  the  Bill.  .  .  If  the  Amendment  were  pressed  to  a 
division,  he  should  feel  bound  to  vote  against  the  Bill. 

Pp.  19G9-71. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  he  fully  anticipated  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  would  endeavour  to 
ridicule  the  difference  of  the  tax,  on  the  ground  that  4s.  6d.  was  a 
small  amount.  .  .  He  should  take  the  sense  of  the  Committee 
'on  the  point. 

P.  794. 

Mr.  Layard  said,  he  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill, 
.  He  regretted  that  he  was  unable  to  accede  to  the  appeal  of 
the  honourable  Member  opposite,  that  he  should  not  bring  on  this 
subject  at  that  late  hour  of  the  evening ;  but  as  he  should  have 
no  other  opportunity  of  doing  so  before  the  Eecess,  it  was  a 
matter  of  urgent  necessity  that  he  should  proceed  with  his  Motion. 

Pp.  588,  589. 

Lord  Stanley  said,  that  he  should  not  have  troubled  the 
House  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  circumstance  that  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  which  sat  upon  the  question 
of  the  administration  of  the  Patent  Law,  some  years  ago ;  and 
he  thought,  therefore,  that  it  might  be  expected  from  him  that 
he  should  state  what  was  the  result  which  that  inquiry  had  made 
upon  his  mind.  .  .  If  called  on  to  say  Aye  or  No  to  the 
Motion,  he  should  certainly  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  it ;  but  as 
this  was  a  matter  of  great  delicacy,  and  which  required  very 
careful  handling,  he  should  be  content  to  leave  the  question  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Pp.  904-908. 

1  Third  series,  vol.  190,  May  3— June  16,  1869. 
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The  Solicitor-General  rose  to  give,  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  a  most  distinct  and  uncompromising 
opposition  to  the  resolution  which  had  just  been  moved.  .  . 
The  controversy  in  which  they  were  engaged  might  last  for  many 
years,  and  for  his  own  part,  he  should  take  care  that  from 
beginning  to  end  no  words  should  be  spoken  by  him  which  would 
embitter  the  struggle. 

THE  TIMES. 

Third  Class  of  Exceptions. 

We  have  seen,  when  dealing  with  direct  statement,  that 
SHALL  is  always  used  in  the  enactment  of  laws.  From  this 
we  are  naturally  prepared  to  find  that,  in  the  indirect 
statement,  SHALL  or  SHOULD  is  used  in  describing  the 
object,  aim,  or  effect  of  laws.  For  example,  It  is  a  maxim 
of  English  law  that  every  man  shall  be  held  to  be  innocent 
until  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty. 

This  principle  is  extended  to  the  case  in  which  we  are 
speaking,  not  strictly  of  laws,  but  of  the  orders,  instructions, 
or  arrangements  of  some  one  placed  in  authority.  Thus  we 
say,  He  gave  directions  that  his  servants  should  go  on  before, 
and  have  the  castle  ready  for  his  reception. 

It  is  further  extended  to  cases  where  we  speak  not  of  laws 
or  orders,  but  of  some  decision  arrived  at,  some  object  aimed 
at,  some  plan  to  be  carried  out,  or  of  means  taken  to  secure  an 
end  ;  as,  The  committee  have  decided  that  no  one  shall  be 
admitted  without  a  ticket ;  The  Government  hope  to  devise 
some  means  by  which  the  benefits  of  this  grant  shall  be 
extended  to  all  classes. 

It  is  important  to  fix  this  principle  in  the  mind,  and  to 
impress  its  use  upon  the  ear ;  because,  in  the  cases  which 
come  under  it,  the  use  of  SHALL  and  SHOULD  is  not  merely 
permissive,  but  seems  to  be  of  strict  obligation.  I  therefore 
append  some  extracts  from  English  writers  and  speakers. 

It  is  the  law  of  our  nature  that  such  fits  of  exeitement  shall 
always  be  followed  by  remissions. 

MACAULAY. 

It  is  the  universal  law  that  whatever  pursuit,  whatever  doc- 
trine, becomes  fashionable,  shall  lose  a  portion  of  that  dignity 
which  it  had  possessed  while  it  was  confined  to  a  small  but  earnest 
minority,  and  was  loved  for  its  own  sake  alone. 

MACAULAY, 
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He  next  gave  the  royal  assent  to  a  law  enacting  that  the 
Presbyterian  divines  who  had  been  pastors  of  parishes  in  the 
days  of  the  Covenant,  and  had  after  the  Restoration  been  ejected 
for  refusing  to  acknowledge  episcopal  authority,  should  be 
restored. 

MACAULAY. 

It  was  expressly  provided  that  every  Society  of  Merchants 
which  had  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any 
trade  should  retain  all  legal  privileges. 

MACAULAY. 

The  Legislature  might  enact  that  Ferguson  or  Mugleton  should 
live  in  the  palace  at  Lambeth,  should  sit  on  the  throne  of  Augustin, 
should  be  called  Your  Grace,  and  should  walk  in  processions 
before  the  Premier  Duke  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  Legislature,  Bancroft 
would,  while  Bancroft  lived,  be  the  only  true  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;  and  the  person  who  should  presume  to  usurp  the 
archiepiscopal  functions  would  be  a  schismatic. 

MACAULAY. 

The  Bill  provides  that,  under  certain  conditions,  there  shall 
be  a  considerable  proportion  of  schools  in  Ireland  freed  from  school 
pence. 

SPEECH  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

The  Prince  has  given  instructions  that  medical  bulletins  shall 
be  issued  twice  a  day. 

THE  TIMES. 

It  is  now  settled  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  shall  lead  the  Liberal 
Unionist  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

THE  STANDARD. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  the  Parliamentary  Point-to-Point 
Steeplechase  shall  t&ke  place  on  Saturday,  April  9,  near  Warwick. 

THE  TIMES. 

It  was  decided  that  Nancy  should  repair  to  the  Jew's,  next 
evening,  when  the  night  had  set  in.  .  .  It  was  also  solemnly 
arranged  that  poor  Oliver  should,  for  the  purposes  of  the  contem- 
plated expedition,  be  unreservedly  consigned  to  the  care  and 
custody  of  Mr.  William  Sykes ;  and  further,  that  the  said  Sykes 
should  deal  with  him  as  he  thought  fit ;  and  should  not  be 
held  responsible  by  the  Jew  for  any  mischance  that  might  befall 
the  boy. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

But  it  is  all  very  well  to  decide  who  shall  and  who  shall  not, 
in  turn,  be  a  dweller  in  this  favoured  spot. 

MRS.  THACKERAY  RITCHIE. 

So  they  established  the  rule  that  all  poor  people  should  have 
the  alternative  of  being  starved  by  a  gradual  process  in  the  house, 
or  by  a  quick  one  out  of  it. 

CHARLES  DICKENS, 
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To  afford  him  an  early  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  this 
design,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  call  at  the  hotel  at  eight 
o'clock  that  evening,  and  that  in  the  meantime  Mrs.  Maylie  should 
be  cautiously  informed  of  all  that  had  occurred. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

If  we  once  say  [lay  down  the  principle]  that  merit,  however 
eminent,  shall  be  a  title  to  the  crown,  we  disturb  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  polity. 

MACAULAY. 

Mrs.  Jamieson  was  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  her  old  servants. 
If  they  chose  [settled  among  themselves]  that  she  should  give 
a  party,  they  reminded  her  of  the  necessity  of  so  doing ;  if  not, 
she  let  it  alone. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

For  the  narrative  historian  it  is  not  enough  [to  provide]  that 
his  statements  shall  be  accurate  and  intelligible. 

FREEMAN. 

It  will  be  my  duty  to  propose  to  the  House  that  the  sum  for 
the  current  year  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  Teachers'  Pension 
Fund,  in  order  to  improve  its  position. 

SPEECH  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  supporters  of  the  charter,  to  have  in 
London  a  local  University,  which  shall  give  its  students  all  those 
academical  advantages  which  already  exist  in  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow. 

LETTER  IN  THE  TIMES. 

We  are  going  into  the  country,  and  my  "aunt  intends  that  you 
shall  accompany  us. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Harry  was  sorry  that  a  plan  Madam  Esmond  had  hinted  at, 
in  her  letters,  was  not  feasible — viz.,  that  an  application  should 
be  made  to  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  who  should  be  informed 
that  Mr.  George  Warrington  was  a  gentleman  of  most  noble  birth, 
and  of  great  property  in  America,  and  ought  only  to  sit  with  the 
very  best  company  in  the  Hall. 

THACKERAY. 

She  bore  up,  however,  like  a  brave  woman,  and,  resolving  that 
nothing,  on  her  part  at  least,  should  be  wanting,  she  appeared 
shortly  before  eleven  o'clock,  in  full  Sunday  costume,  with  her 
bonnet,  and  her  books  of  devotion. 

MALLOCK. 

I  make  this  stipulation,  that  I  shall  examine  this  boy  in  your 
presence,  and  that  if,  from  what  he  says,  we  judge  that  he  is  a 
real  and  thorough  bad  one,  he  shall  be  left  to  his  fate. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 
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In  consideration  of  the  arduous  duties  which  Mr.  Hamilton 
will  have  to  perform,  we  have  taken  care  that  his  emoluments 
shall  not  be  less  than  those  he  at  present  enjoys. 

SPEECH  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

If  we  can  devise  some  means  by  which  the  benefits  of  education 
shall  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  children  of  Ireland,  we 
shall  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  Ireland  itself. 

SPKECH  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

It  may  be  well,  now  that  we  have  reached  the  end  of 
this  complicated  question,  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  results 
at  which  we  have  arrived.  The  copious  examples  I  have 
brought  forward,  drawn  from  standard  English  writers,  may 
be  taken  to  represent  the  modern  English  use  of  SHALL  and 
WILL,  in  the  indirect  statement.  If  will  be  for  the  careful 
student  to  consider  the  significance  of  these  examples, 
and  to  seek  out  for  himself  the  general  principles  by  which 
they  are  governed.  But  in  the  meantime,  I  thought  I 
should  best  consult  the  interests  of  the  general  reader,  by 
setting  down,  as  I  went  along,  the  rules  which,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  might  be  derived  from  the  evidence  before  us.  And 
these  rules  I  will  now  briefly  sum  up. 

Rule  I.  If  the  indirect  statement  is  in  the  First  Person, 
the  proper  auxiliary  to  use  is  that  which  would  be  used 
by  the  subject  of  the  indirect  statement,  speaking  for 
himself. 

Rule  II.  If  the  indirect  statement  is  in  the  Second  or 
Third  Person,  then,  as  a  general  rule,  WILL  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  future,  and  WOULD  for  the  conditional,  unless 
there  is  some  special  reason  for  using  SHALL  or  SHOULD. 
Such  a  special  reason,  however,  arises  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  which  may  be  reduced  to  three  heads. 

First,  if  the  event  described  by  indirect  statement  is 
determined  by  the  subject  of  the  principal  clause,  and  if  the 
present  speaker  wishes  to  represent  it  as  so  determined, 
then  he  should  employ  that  auxiliary  which  would  be  em- 
ployed by  the  subject  of  the  principal  clause,  speaking  for 
himself.  This  principle  often  leads  to  the  use  of  SHALL 
and  SHOULD,  in  the  indirect  statement,  where  the  general 
rule,  just  laid  down,  would  allow  the  use  of  WILL  or  WOULD. 
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Secondly,  when  the  indirect  statement  is  in  the  Third 
Person,  and  the  principal  clause  is  also  in  the  Third  Person, 
the  speaker  is  at  liberty  to  use  the  auxiliary  which  would 
be  used  by  the  subject  of  the  principal  clause,  if  he  were 
speaking  in  his  own  person.  It  will  be  observed  that  this 
rule  is  not  obligatory,  and  may  be  departed  from  without 
error ;  nevertheless  it  is  followed  very  generally  by  the  best 
English  writers,  especially  by  those  who  aim  at  expressing 
themselves  in  a  lively  and  dramatic  style. 

Lastly,  when  the  indirect  statement  expresses  the  aim 
or  effect  of  a  law,  the  orders  or  instructions  of  persons  in 
authority,  the  decision,  arrangements,  agreements,  plan  or 
purpose,  of  private  individuals,  SHALL  or  SHOULD  ie  the 
proper  auxiliary  to  employ.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
this  rule  is  not,  like  the  former,  merely  permissive,  but  should 
be  strictly  observed. 

In  my  next  paper,  I  will  deal  with  the  use  of  SHALL  and 
SHOULD,  in  the  oblique  clause  of  a  sentence,  to  express  a 
contingent  or  uncertain  event. 

G.  M. 
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HAVING  set  down  in  the  two  preceding  papers  relating 
to  our  martyrs  the  mode  of  procedure  followed  in 
the  preliminary  inquiry  which  takes  place  in  the  Episcopal 
Court,  1  will  now  give  some  account  of  the  historical 
sources  from  which  we  derive  a  knowledge  of  our  martyrs, 
of  the  place  and  the  manner  of  their  martyrdom.  That 
will  be  done  best,  perhaps,  by  giving  a  short  notice  of 
each  of  the  books  from  which  that  information  can  be  had, 
most  of  them  being  very  rare  and  not  easily  accessible  to 
the  ordinary  reader.  Let  me  say,  in  passing,  that  in  this 
respect  the  case  of  our  Irish  martyrs  is  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage when  compared  with  that  of  their  English  brethren. 
Most  of  these  went  through  some  form  of  trial.  They  were 
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arraigned  before  judges  and  a  jury,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
our  two  countrymen  the  Primates  Creagh  and  Plunket : 
the  trial  of  the  latter  has  come  down  to  us  verbatim.  There 
was  not  even  the  remotest  semblance  of  what  would  now  be 
called  a  trial  of  any  one  of  our  martyrs.  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  Brother  Dominic  Collins,  S.J.,  we  find  he  was 
taken  from  Cork  to  Limerick  to  be  tried  there.  Two  months 
after  the  judge  came  for  the  clearing  of  the  jail.  Bruodin 

tells  the  manner  of  the  trial.  He  was  brought  before  the 
judge,  and  examined.  He  confessed  openly  that  he  was  a 
Catholic  and  a  religious  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  that  he 
returned  to  his  native  country  to  instruct  the  people.  "  Do 
you  wish,"  said  the  President,  "  to  abjure  the  Popish  reli- 
gion and  become  a  Protestant  ?"  "  I  would  rather  endure  a 
thousand  deaths,"  was  the  reply.  "When  he  had  uttered 
these  words,  he  was  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  executed  very  soon  after.  Hence  Both, 
speaking  of  his  martyrdom,  says  he  was  condemned  without 
any  sort  of  trial,  "  absque  judicii  forma."  In  the  case  of 
Cornelius  O'Deveny,  there  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
more  the  semblance  of  a  trial ;  but  from  the  conduct  of  the 
judge  throughout  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  trial,  such  as  it 
was,  was  the  merest  mockery.  In  most  instances  the  martyr 
was  executed  by  martial  law,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
speaking  of  its  administration  even  in  more  constitutional 
times,  used  to  say  was  no  law  at  all,  but  the  will  of  the 
general.  When  some  legal  difficulty  arose  about  transferring 
the  trial  of  Dermot  0 'Hurley  to  England,  the  knot  was  cut 
by  Wallop,  who  had  him  executed,  martis  et  armor 'um  jure — 
i.  e.,  by  martial  law — and  neither  Wallop  nor  those  who 
carried  out  his  wicked  purpose  were  anything  the  worse  of 
it.  Again,  the  English  martyrs  have  the  good  fortune  to 
have  had  a  faithful  biographer,  who  gathered  up  with  great 
industry  and  care  all  that  was  known  of  them,  and  with  such 
exactness  that  recent  researches  among  the  State  papers 
and  in  private  collections,  far  from  weakening  the  authority 
of  his  book,  have  but  strengthened  it.  I  allude  to  the 
Bight  Kev.  Dr.  Challoner's  Memoirs  of  Missionary  Priests  in 
England,  first  published  in  1741,  and  frequently  reprinted 
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since.  The  book  has  been  found  so  accurate  that  it  has  been 
accepted  as  an  authentic  record  of  the  sufferings  of  those 
who  died  for  the  faith  in  England.  His  latest  editor  says : 
"His  book  concerns  England  only,  and  he  therefore  makes 
no  mention  of  a  host  of  glorious  martyrs  who,  it  should  be 
remembered,  suffered  in  Ireland  under  the  same  govern- 
ment." Unhappily,  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind,  or, 
at  best,  only  a  later  and  very  imperfect  record,  compiled 
some  years  ago  by  the  late  Myles  O'Reilly  from  the 
books  mentioned  by  him  in  the  introduction  to  his  work. 
Hence  he  who  would  know  something  of  this  portion — 
surely  not  the  least  important — of  Irish  Church  history, 
needs  to  search  in  many  a  tome,  and  often  he  will 
consider  himself  lucky  if  he  finds,  as  the  reward  of  his  labour, 
anything  more  than  passing  mention  of  someone  who  died 
for  the  faith  in  Ireland  during  the  time  of  persecution. 

To  come  to  the  books  that  contain  some  details  of  the 
sufferings  of  our  martyrs,  I  will  give  a  short  account  of  the 
more  important  of  them,  taking  them  in  the  order  of  time 
when  they  were  printed. 

The  first  is  a  little  book  in  18mo,  of  two  hundred  folios, 
printed  at  Ingolstadt  in  1583.  It  bears  the  title,  De 
Martyrio  Fratrum  Ordinis  Minorum  Divi  Francisci.  The 
author  is  Frater  Thomas  Bourchier,  a  Franciscan  and  an 
Englishman,  as  the  title-page  tells  us.  The  fourth  part, 
beginning  at  folio  137,  bears  the  title,  De  Martyrio  Duorum 
Hybernorum  Patrmn,  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Cornelius  O'Deveny,  Bishop  of  Mayo,  and  his 
companion,  Con  O'Kuark,  O.S.F.,  who  were  put  to  death  at 
Kilmallock,  in  1578,  by  order  of  Drury,  then  President  of 
Munster.  Father  Holing,  S.  J.,  tells  in  his  Magna  Supplicia 
of  the  signal  punishment  inflicted  on  Drury  by  the  Almighty 
for  his  cruelties.  The  authority  of  this  book  in  reference  to 
the  English  martyrs  was  admitted,  if  I  don't  mistake,  to  be 
very  great.  The  author  seems  to  have  lived  in  Ireland  for 
some  time,  for  he  says  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Desmond  ;  she  it  was  that  gave 
information  to  the  Mayor  of  Limerick  of  the  coming  of  the 
Bishop  to  this  country,  probably  without  any  evil  intention. 
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But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  result  was  that  he  was  seized, 
handed  over  to  Drury,  and  put  to  death.  The  details  which 
he  gives  of  the  death  of  the  two  martyrs,  we  need  hardly 
add,  correspond  in  every  particular  with  those  given  by  other 
writers. 

The  second  is  the  fine  folio  volume  of  Father  Francis 
Goiizaga,  O.S.F.,  which  bears  the  title,  De  Origine  Seraphicae 
Eeligionis  .  .  .  admirabilique  ejus  propagatione.  It  wras 
published  in  Borne  in  1587,  and  was  dedicated  to  Pope 
Sixtus  V.,  who  had  been  a  religious  of  that  Order.  The 
heading  of  one  portion  of  his  work  is  "  De  Provincia 
Hiberniae."  He  begins  by  speaking  of  the  destruction  of 
the  convents  of  his  Order  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  goes 
on  to  say  that  of  the  many  which  existed  formerly  in  Ireland 
only  a  few  were  surviving.  He  found  it  difficult  to  get 
information  from  a  country  so  far  off ;  but  what  he  gives  has 
been  very  carefully  examined  into,  so  that  no  suspicion  of 
falsehood  can  attach  to  anything  set  down  in  his  writings. 
The  Fathers  "  who  have  obtained  the  palm  of  martyrdom  at 
the  hands  of  the  fierce  heretics,"  and  of  whom  he  gives  a 
brief  sketch,  are  O'Hely  and  O'Euark,  mentioned  above  ; 
Brother  Phelim  O'Hara,  who  wras  put  to  death  with  gretat 
cruelty  at  Moyne,  near  Ballina,  county  Mayo,  in  1578 ;  and 
Father  Tadhg  Daly,  of  the  convent  of  Koscrea,  who  was 
hanged  at  Limerick,  January  1st,  1576.  A  fine  copy  of  this 
book  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  Cork, 
who  kindly  lent  it  to  me  to  make  from  it  the  extracts  which 
I  needed. 

The  third  is  a  book  almost  as  rare  as  Bouchier's.  It  is  a 
small  4to,  of  twenty-five  pages,  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1592. 
It  bears  the  title,  Theatrum  Crudelitatum  Haereticorum 
Nostri  Temporis.  The  most  important  part  of  it  is  the 
beautiful  plates  illustrating  the  text.  These  are  headed — 
"  The  cruelty  of  the  schismatics  in  England;"  "  The  horrible 
crimes  perpetrated  by  the  Huguenots  in  France;"  "The 
dreadful  sorts  of  cruelty  practised  by  the  Gueux  in  Belgium ;"' 
in  fine,  we  come  to  "  The  persecutions  practised  by  the 
Protestant  Calvinists  in  Ireland."  In  this  plate  we  see 
Dermot  O'Hurley,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  was  martyred 
VOL,  XIII.  Z 
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in  Dublin  in  1584,  undergoing  the  sufferings  that  ended  in 
his  death.  In  one  corner  of  the  plate  he  is  seated  on  a 
bench,  his  legs  held  fast  in  stocks,  his  feet  in  the  tin  boots, 
and  the  fire  is  lighted  under  them,  just  as  Roth  and  O'Sullevan 
say.  The  halberdiers  are  standing  round,  and  their  com- 
mander by  his  gestures  directs  what  should  be  done.  On 
the  left  side  0' Hurley  is  represented  as  hanging  from  a  cross- 
beam ;  and,  to  show  how  truthful  the  print  is  in  every  detail, 
the  wythe  or  gad  with  which  he  was  hanged,  what  O'Sullevaii 
calls  restis  viminea,  the  twig  rope,  is  given  with  the  branches 
and  leaves  on  it.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  of  the 
print  two  persons,  one  of  them  a  bishop,  as  we  see  by  his 
mitre,  and  the  other  a  monk,  for  he  wears  a  cowl,  are  hanging 
from  another  cross-beam.  These  the  text  on  the  opposite 
page  tells  us  are  Patrick  O'Hely  and  Con  O'Euark,  already 
mentioned.  On  the  same  page  there  is  a  short  biography 
of  O'Hurley,  and  another  of  O'Hely.  Six  Latin  hexameters 
under  the  print  tell  how  Ireland,  though  separated  by  the 
sea  from  England,  is  persecuted  in  the  same  way  by  the 
wicked.  The  author's  name  is  not  given  on  the  title-page, 
but  it  will  be  found  at  the  heading  of  the  preface.  It  is 
Richard  Yerstegan.  Dodd,  ill  his  Church  History,  gives  the 
following  account  of  him  :— 

'4  He  was  of  Dutch  extraction,  and  born  in  London.  He  was 
sent  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  on  account  of  certain  oaths 
hot  agreeable  to  him  by  reason  of  his  religion,  he  went  abroad, 
and  settled  at  Antwerp.  The  work  mentioned  above  created  him 
many  enemies  among  those  of  the  new  creed,  and  through  his 
fears  on  this  account  he  left  Antwerp,  and  went  to  Paris.  There 
he  was  complained  of  by  the  English  Ambassador  for  scandalously 
exposing  Queen  Elizabeth  in  his  book  of  pictures.  Upon  this 
complaint  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  order  of  the  French  King. 
After  a  while  he  was  set  free,  and  he  returned  to  Antwerp,  While 
there  he  was  very  useful  in  communicating  Catholic  intelligence 
from  England  to  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Flanders 
and  Borne." 

I  may  add  that  I  purchased  this  book  at  the  sale  of  the 
late  Dr.  Madden' s  library. 

Another  work,  bearing  the  title  of  C  oncer  tatio  Ecclesiae 
Catholicorum  in  Anglia,  in  a  supplement,  gives  the  two 
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short  biographies  from  the  Theatrumof  O'Hurley  and  O'Hely 
word  for  word.  In  an  introduction  to  this  extract  the 
writer  says: — "  Having  finished  the  second  part  of  this 
Concertatio,  in  which  the  conflicts  of  the  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors in  England  are  described,  some  others  have  come 
into  our  hands,  well  worthy  of  seeing  the  light  with  those 
already  mentioned  ;  for  this  reason  we  have  taken  care  to 
have  them  put  in  print,  that  they  might  be  joined  on  to  the 
histories  of  the  other  martyrs."  These  words  show  what 
the  writer  thought  of  the  Irish  who  died  for  the  faith  in  his 
time.  The  work  was  published  at  Treves,  in  1583,  anony- 
mously ;  but  it  was  well  known  the  author  was  John 
Gibbons,  S.J.  It  was  reprinted  by  Aquapontanus  (Dr. 
Bridgewater)  in  1588.  There  is  a  modern  reprint  of  this 
work  in  the  Library  of  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  Merchants'- 
quay,  Dublin. 

I  must  reserve  to  the  next  issue  an  account  of  the  works 
of  Both,  O'Sullevan,  Bruodin,  and  other  Irish  writers  who 
have  written  on  this  subject. 

D.  MURPHY,  S.J. 
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QUESTIONS   TOUCHING   THE    RUBRICS   OF   THE   MASS  AND    THE 
PURIFICATION   OF   THE    CHALICE    AND   CIBORIUM. 

"  EEV.  DEAR  SIR, — 1.  On  occasions  of  collections— say  for  the 
Holy  Father — is  it  lawful  for  the  officiating  priest  to  leave  the 
altar  immediately  after  purifying  the  chalice,  and  before  he  reads 
the  Communion  of  the  Mass,  go  through  the  congregation  and 
take  up  the  collection,  return  and  finish  the  Mass? 

"2.  In  rural  districts,  on  occasion  of  stations  either  in  private 
houses  or  small  country  chapels,  a  priest  usually  fetches  with 
him  a  ciborium  or  large  pyx,  to  make  sure  that  the  consecrated 
particles  shall  not  fall  short.  I  assume  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
station,  the  ciborium,  or  large  pyx,  is  exhausted,  or  nearly  so. 
The  priest  has  room  for  the  remaining  particles  in  his  smaller  pyx, 
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and  he  finds  it  very  convenient  to  carry  back  the  empty  ciborium 
in  his  small  bag.  In  order  to  do  so,  will  it  suffice  to  purify  the 
ciborium  by  removing  the  particles  and  all  the  small  fragments 
which  meet  the  eye,  by  means  of  his  fingers,  from  the  ciborium,  or 
large  pyx,  into  the  small  pyx?  Or,  supposing  he  use  a  little 
water,  and  have  no  sacrarium,  will  it  do  to  sop  a  purificator  in  it, 
and  thus  be  enabled  to  carry  home  the  ciborium,  or  large  pyx,  in 
the  manner  indicated  above  ? 

"3.  A  priest  goes  to  an  outer  chapel  on  Sunday,  or  festival,  to 
celebrate  his  first  mass.  He  has  forgotten  the  little  bottle  in 
which  he  usually  carries  the  ablution  for  consumption  at  his 
second  mass,  in  a  distant  church.  The  circumstances  are  such 
that  he  cannot  leave  the  chalice  unpurified,  nor  can  he  leave  the 
ablution  in  church  where  he  celebrates  his  first  mass — at  lease, 
the  priest  does  not  fancy  so  doing.  He  pours  some  wine  into  the 
chalice,  effects  its  purification1,  and  gives  this  ablution  to  one  of 
the  servers,  who  has  been  to  Holy  Communion,  to  drink.  Can 
such  a  thing  be  done  licitly  ? 

"A  few  short  notes  on  the  above  in  early  number  of  I.  E. 
BE  COED  will  oblige, 

"  A  EUKAL  CLERGYMAN. 

"February,  1892." 

1.  The  first  of  our  esteemed  correspondent's  questions 
contains  two  distinct  questions : — (a)  Is  it  lawful  to  interrupt 
the  mass  after  the  communion  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up 
a  collection  ?  (b)  Granting  that  this  interruption  is  lawful, 
may  the  celebrant  leave  the  altar,  and  go  among  the  people 
to  receive  their  offerings  ? 

(a)  To  interrupt  the  mass  for  a  notable  time  without 
cause,  even  before  the  canon,  or  after  the  communion,  is 
commonly  held  to  be  a  grievous  sin.1  Given  a  sufficient 
cause,  however,  mass  may  be  interrupted  at  any  part  without 
sin.  One  cause  mentioned  by  all  writers  as  being  sufficient 
to  justify  the  interruption  of  the  mass,  is  a  sermon  or 
instruction  to  the  congregation.  Doubtless,  too,  in  places 
where  the  custom  exists  with  the  knowledge  of  the  bishops, 
the  interruption  on  account  of  the  sermon  may  be  prolonged 

i"  Colligitur,  secuiido  si,  interruptio  absque  causa  gitmodica  earn  fore 
peccatum  venialc  ;  si  uotabilis,  earn  fore  peccatum  mortale,"  Quarti,pars.  2, 
tit.  3,  sect.  3,  D.  1. 
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while  the  offerings  of  the  faithful  towards  some  charitable 
object  are  collecting.  But  the  rubrics  of  the  missal,1  imply 
that  the  sermon  should  take  place  after  the  Gospel.  And 
commentators  generally  mention  this  part  of  the  mass  as 
that  at  which  it  is  lawful  to  interrupt  the  mass  on  account 
of  the  sermon.  But  where  the  parochial  mass  is  a  low 
mass,  as  in  most  rural  parishes  in  these  countries,  a 
custom  has  grown  up  of  deferring  the  sermon  until  after 
the  communion.  This  custom,  it  may  be  presumed, 
has  the  sanction  of  the  bishops,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  legitimate.2  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  it 
is  also  lawful  to  interrupt  the  mass,  or  rather  to  continue 
the  interruption  of  the  mass,  after  the  communion,  while  a 
collection,  such  as  that  mentioned  by  our  correspondent,  is 
being  made. 

(5)  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that,  in  many  places, 
it  should  be  customary  for  the  celebrant  of  the  parochial 
mass,  on  Sundays  and  feasts  of  obligation,  to  go  among  the 
people  himself  to  take  up  their  offerings,  whether  for  the 
support  of  the  clergy  or  for  some  other  pious  purpose.  To 
leave  the  altar  without  a  grave  cause,  Quarti  mentions 
among  the  notable  interruptions  which  constitute  a  grievous 
irreverence.3  Custom  palliates  this  irreverence,  but  can 
never  remove  it  altogether,  since  itself  can  never  become 
legitimate.  The  words  of  the  second  Plenary  Council  of 
Baltimore  on  this  point  are  weighty  and  instructive:— 

"  Sacerdotes  quamdiu  missam  legunt,  vel  canunt  nunquam  ab 
altari  discedant,nisi  quando  id  praecipit  Eubrica,  aut  ad  concionem 
adstantibus  habendam.  .  .  .  Fertur  vero,  quod  non  sine,  maximo 
animi  dolore  accepimus,  nonnullos  aliquibus  in  locis  esse  Sacer- 
dotes, qui  ipsa  intra  missarum  solemnia,  ab  altari  recedant, 
aedemque  sacram  circumeant,  a  singulis  fidelibus  eleemosynam 
petentes.  Quern  turpissimum  abusum  Ecclesiae  Sacrisque  ejus 
ritibus  injurmm,  quique  Catholicorum  ruborem  et  indignation  em, 
Acatholicorum  vero  irrisionem  et'  contemptum  provocat,  reproba- 
raus  et  prorsus  extirparidum  decernimus.  Qua  in  re  singulorum 
Episcoporum  conscientia  oneratur."4 

1  Pars.  2,  tit.  6,  n.  6. 

2  "  Concio  infra  missam  habetur  post  Evangelium.  ...  At  ex  causa 
rationabili  cum  licentia  Ordinarii  etiam  post  communionem  haberi  potest," 
Wapelhorst,  n.  307,  6. 

8  Quarti,  loc.  tit,  *  Tit.  vi.,  a.  364, 
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In  America,  then,  the  celebrant  is  strictly  forbidden  to 
leave  the  altar  during  mass,  unless  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned ;  but  especially  and  emphatically  is  he  forbidden  to  go 
among  the  faithful  to  receive  their  offerings.  The  motives 
of  this  prohibition  exist  every  place  as  well  as  in  America. 
Hence,  there  is  everywhere  at  least  the  same  intrinsic 
deformity  in  the  practice,  the  same  material  irreverence. 

2.  The  second  question  would  seem  to  present  no  diffi- 
culty. We  are  of  opinion  that  the  first  of  the  expedients 
suggested  is  lawful.  It  is  not  only  possible,  but  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  purify  a  ciborium  with  the  fingers  alone, 
without  the  use  of  either  wine  or  water.  More  especially  is 
this  true  when  the  ciborium  is  small,  and  the  consecrated 
particles  have  been  in  it  but  for  a  short  time.  In  this  case, 
the  use  of  any  liquid  is  superfluous  if  the  priest  uses  even  as 
much  diligence  in  removing  the  fragments  with  his  finger, 
as  he  does  in  purifying  the  paten.  But  should  he  find  it 
impossible  to  satisfy  himself  with  this  method  of  purifica- 
tion, then  he  may  use  a  little  water,  as  our  correspondent 
suggests.  What  then,  he  asks,  is  in  this  case  to  be  done 
with  the  purification  ? 

The  method  of  disposing  of  it,  suggested  by  our  corres- 
pondent, is  novel,  and  at  first  sight  appears  a  little  startling ; 
and,  as  we  have  been  unable  to  find  it-  discussed  anywhere, 
we  should  prefer  to  say  nothing,  either  for  or  against  it. 
This  much,  however,  may  be  said  in  favour  of  it,  that  the 
Congregation  of  Bites,  in  the  decree  of  1857,  regarding  the 
celebration  of  two  masses  in  the  same  day  in  different  places, 
suggests  a  similar  method  of  disposing  of  the  purification  of 
the  chalice  after  the  first  mass.1  There  is  a  great  difference,  no 
doubt,  between  the  purification  of  the  chalice  spoken  of  here 
by  the  congregation,  and  the  purification  of  the  ciborium 
mentioned  by  our  correspondent.  The  former  is  nothing 
but  water  without  any  admixture  of  the  sacred  species— the 
species  of  wine  having  been  destroyed  by  the  comparatively 
large  quantity  of  water,  Not  so,  however,  with  the  latter. 

1  "...  aqua  e  calice  dimissa,  vel  gossipio  vel  stupa  absorpta  com- 
buratur,  vel  in  sacrario  si  sit,  exsiccanda  relinquatur," 
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Water  does  not  change — at  least  immediately — the  species 
of  bread.  Hence,  if  any  consecrated  fragments  remain  in  tha 
ciborium  when  the  water  is  poured  in,  they  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  purificator  in  our  correspondent's  method,  and 
will  there  remain  until  the  moisture  has  corrupted  the 
species  of  bread.  Such  an  irreverence  should,  of  course,  be 
avoided  as  far  as  possible.  But  if  the  priest  removes  with 
his  finger  before  using  the  water,  all  fragments  that  are 
visible,  there  will  not  be  much  greater  danger  of  this 
irreverence  than  there  is  when  the  ciborium  is  purified  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  merely  wiped  with  a  purificator. 
However,  as  we  have  said,  we  prefer  here  neither  to  approve 
nor  to  condemn. 

But  why  does  our  correspondent  not  make  here  the 
suggestion  which  he  makes  in  the  next  question,  namely, 
that  the  purification  of  the  ciborium,  in  the  circumstances, 
might  be  given  to  some  one  of  those  who  had  just  communi- 
cated ?  The  water  in  which  a  priest  has  purified  his  fingers 
after  celebrating  a  first  mass,  or  after  giving  communion,  is 
just  as  likely  to  contain  consecrated  fragments  as  that  used 
for  purifying  the  ciborium.  Yet  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  former  may  be  given  to  one  who  has  communicated, 
or  even  to  one  who  is  fasting  and  in  the  state  of  grace, 
though  he  may  not  have  communicated  on  that  morning.1 
Moreover,  Quarti 2  admits  that  consecrated  fragments,  such 
as  remain  in  a  ciborium,  or  may  be  found  on  the  corporal 
after  mass,  can  be  given  to  lay  persons  along  with  the 
ablution,  which  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  administer 
even  to  lay  persons  after  communion.  The  method  we  now 
advocate  would  seem  to  come  under  this  practice,  declared 
lawful  by  such  an  authority  as  Quarti.  Finally,  the  ritual3 
itself  orders  the  priest  who  has  given  communion  to  a  sick 
person  to  give  him  to  drink  the  water  in  which  he  purifies 

1  "  Ablutio  digitorum  primae  missae  reservatur  et  in  alia  inissa  cum 
ablutione  sumitur,  vel  sumitur  ah  olio  qui  est  jejumis."     De  Ilerdt,  Prax. 
Liturg.,  torn.  1,  n.  285. 

2  "  Licitum  est  dare  laicis  communicantibus  post  sumptionem  Hostiolac 
etiam  fragmenta  quae  remanserunt ;  licet,  inquam,  in  prima  sola  ablutione." 
Pars.  2,  tit.  10,  sect.  2,  D.  6. 

3  l)e  Communiom  Infir.,  sect.  23. 
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his  fingers ;  and  commentators1  teach  that,  when  the  priest 
has  brought  only  one  Host  to  the  house  of  the  sick  person, 
he  may  purify  his  pyx,  using  water  if  necessary,  and 
administer  the  purification,  both  of  his  fingers  and  of  the 
pyx,  to  the  sick  person.  This  case  would  seem  perfectly 
analogous  to  the  one  mentioned  by  our  correspondent ;  which 
consequently  may,  in  our  opinion,  be  similarly  dealt  with. 

3.  We  feel  obliged  to  answer  our  correspondent's  third 
question  in  the  negative.  It  is  the  common  opinion  of 
theologians  that  even  a  single  drop  of  the  consecrated 
species  retains  its  consecration  though  mixed  with  any 
quantity  of  wine — at  least,  when  the  larger  quantity  of  wine 
belongs  to  the  same  species.2  This  being  so,  it  follows  that 
when  the  chalice  is  purified  merely  with  wine,  the  drops  of 
the  Precious  Blood,  remaining  in  the  chalice,  though  mixed 
with  the  wine,  retain  their  consecration.  Hence,  though  it 
could  not  be  said  of  the  resulting  mixture  that  it  is  the 
Precious  Blood,  still  it  could  be  said  that  it  contains  the 
Precious  Blood.  And  this  would  be  sufficient  to  render  it 
unlawful  to  administer  such  a  mixture  to  a  lay  person,  as 
being  one  to  whom,  in  the  Latin  Church,  communion  under 
both  kinds  is  most  strictly  forbidden. 

Notwithstanding  this  a  priori  reason,  the  method  here 
suggested  by  our  correspondent  was  at  one  time  practised 
by  a  great  many ; 3  idque,  to  quote  the  words  of  De  Lugo,4 
m  videbatur  religiose  fieri  et  ad  majorem  eucharistiae  cultum 
et  reverentiam  conducere.  But  this  distinguished  theologian 
condemns5  the  practice  chiefly  for  the  reason  we  have  given, 
and  is  quoted  approvingly  by  Benedict  XIV.6 

Here  again  we  may  be  permitted  to  propose  an  alternative 
method  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  we  are  now  discussing. 
It  will,  we  believe,  be  found  quite  as  convenient  as  the 

1  See  O'Kane,  n.  837. 

2  "  Communior  est  opinio  vel  unicam  guttam  vini  consecrati  permixtam 
cum  qualibet  magna  quantitate  vini,  saltern  ejusdem  speeiei  non  amittere 
consecrationem."     Tonellius,  apud  Schober,  page  104. 

3  See  Benedict  XIV.,  D.  SS.  Missae  Sacrifice,  1.  2,  c.  22,  n.  5. 

4  Resp.  Moral..  1.  1,  D.  10. 
6  Ibid. 

6  Loc.  cit. 
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method  suggested  by  our  correspondent,  and  certainly  less 
objectionable  ;  but  whether  it  be  altogether  unobjectionable, 
we  leave  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers.  Our  correspondent 
suggests  wine,  and  wine  alone,  as  the  liquid  with  which  the 
chalice  sho-uld  be  purified.  And  it  is  only  to  the  use  of  wine 
that  the  reasoning  of  De  Lugo  at  all  implies.  True,  the 
rubrics  of  the  missal1  order  the  use  of  wine  alone  for  the 
first  ablution  of  the  chalice,  and  it  wrould  seem  to  be  the 
general  opinion  of  commentators  that  this  rubric  imposes  a 
grave  obligation.2  But  in  the  circumstances  in  which  alone 
our  correspondent's  difficulty  could  arise,  not  only  is  the 
use  of  wine  for  purifying  the  chalice  not  obligatory,  but  we 
question  whether  it  be  even  allowable.  The  Instruction  of 
the  Congregation  of  Bites,  of  September  12,  1857,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  orders  water  to  be  used  for 
purifying  the  chalice.3  First,  then,  we  conclude  that  water, 
and  not  wine,  is  to  be  used  for  purifying  the  chalice  of  the 
first  mass,  when  a  priest  celebrates  two  masses  on  the  same 
day  in  different  places.  Secondly,  as  this  purification  may 
be  absorbed  by  cotton  or  tow  and  burned,  or  may  be  thrown 
into  the  sacrarium,4  we  may  conclude  that  it  may  also  be 
given  to  a  person  who  has  communicated  on  that  morning, 
and  is  still  fasting  ;  but  not,  we  should  say,  directly  from 
the  chalice,  but  from  some  other  clean  vessel.  This  method 
would  certainly  seem  to  be  allowable,  at  least  in  those 
circumstances  which  render  the  adoption  of  any  of  the 
methods  mentioned  by  the  Congregation  either  impossible 
or  very  difficult. 

D.  O'LoAN. 


1  Pars.  2,  tit.  10,  n.  5. 

2  Benedict  XIV.,  loc.  cit. 

8  **  Postmodum  sacerdos  in  ipsum  calicem  tautum  saltern  aquae  f undet, 
quantum  prius  vini  posuerat." 

4  S.H.C .  Instruct™,  Sept.  12,  1857. 
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THE    "  BENEDICTIO   IN   ARTICTJLO   MORTIS." 

Since  writing  the  hurried  note  in  reply  to  "  Sacerdos 
Dublinensis "  which  was  published  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  I.  E.  RECORD,  I  have  given  considerable  attention  to 
the  subject  of  the  "  Benedictio  in  articulo  mortis,"  and 
the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived  after  much 
reading  and  reflection  is,  that  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred 
Name  is  an  essential  condition  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
dying  person  is  able  to  make  it  with  lips  or  heart,  whether 
this  condition  be  mentioned  in  the  briefs  sent  to  bishops  or 
be  not  mentioned.  This  conclusion  I  hope  to  establish  so 
clearly  and  so  firmly  that  every  one  of  my  readers  will  be 
compelled  to  accept  it. 

There  are  two  classes  of  arguments  by  which  I  intend 
to  establish  this  conclusion,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic.  The 
former  are  derived  from  the  oft-quoted  decree  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  Indulgence,  issued  in  1775  ;  the  latter  from 
the  authority  of  theologians  and  liturgists. 

In  order  to  place  the  intrinsic  arguments  on  an  impreg- 
nable basis,  and  thus  prevent  the  possibility  of  future  cavil, 
I  shall  show  that  the  decree  in  question  refers  to  the  Papal 
blessing  in  the  hour  of  death,  spoken  of  by  Benedict  XIV. 
in  the  Bull  Pia  Mater,  and  not  to  any  indulgence  granted 
by  Clement  XIV.,  or  by  any  previous  or  subsequent  Pontiff. 
It  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  establish  this  point  if  all 
those  who,  for  the  past  few  weeks,1  have  been  writing 
on  this  subject,  had  taken  the  trouble  of  reading  the 
question  addressed  to  the  Congregation,  on  which  the 
decree  is  founded.  But  many  of  them — in  fact,  I  might  say 
all — knowing,  as  every  priest,  ought  to  know,  that  a 
plenary  indulgence  may  be  gained  in  the  hour  of  death 

>  See  Catholic  Times  of  llth  and  18th  March. 
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by  those  who  die  without  the  assistance  of  a  priest,  pro- 
vided they  be  at  least  contrite,  and  invoke  the  Sacred 
Name  with  their  heart,  if  not  with  their  lips — knowing 
this,  they  at  once  concluded  that  the  decree  quoted  by 
me  referred  only  to  this  indulgence,  and  that  through  inad- 
vertence first,  and  obstinacy  afterwards,  I  twisted  it  to  suit 
my  purpose.  And  all  this  without  having,  apparently,  read 
the  decree,  though  it  was  given  in  full  in  these  pages  !  Nay 
more,  with  calm  confidence  in  their  own  intuition,  they 
have  expressed  their  conviction  that  the  authors  whom  I 
quoted  in  support  of  my  opinion,  spoke  of  the  indulgence 
of  Clement  XIV.,  and  not  of  that  attached  to  the  Papal 
blessing,  although  in  the  same  sentence  they  stated  that 
they  "  did  not  rejoice  in  the  authors  mentioned  I"1 

The  words  of  the  question  addressed  to  the  Congregation 
of  Indulgences,  of  themselves,  make  it  clear  as  light  that 
there  is  reference  to  the  Papal  blessing,  and  to  nothing  else. 
This  is  made  still  clearer  when  the  question  is  read  in 
connection  with  those  which  precede  and  follow  it.  Nine 
questions  in  all  were  on  this  occasion  addressed  to  the 
Congregation  by  the  Vicar-General  of  Vannes,  in  Bretagne, 
of  which  the  last  five  referred  respectively  to  some  point 
connected  with  the  Papal  blessing  in  the  hour  of  death. 
The  seventh  is  that  about  which  we  are  at  present  concerned. 
And  to  show  the  connection  between  the  questions,  and  thus 
convince  the  most  sceptical  of  the  reference  in  the  seventh, 
I  subjoin  the  two  which  precede,  and  the  one  which 
follows  it.: — 

"  5m.  Benedictio  in  articulo  mortis  cum  applicatione  indul- 
gentiae  plenariae  potestne,  si  sit  periculum  in  mora,  concedi  turn 
valide,  turn  licite  iis,  qui  etiam  culpabiliter  non  fuerunt  ab  incepto 
morbo  Sacramentis  refecti  vel  Poenitentiae,  vel  Eucharist ae,  vel 
Extremae  Unctionis,  vel  nullo  horum,  subitoque  vergnnt  ad 
interitum  ? 

"  Affirmative  ad  formam  Bullae  Benedict!  XIV. 

"  6m.  Benedictio  supradicta  potestne  bis  aut  amplius  in 
eodem  morbo,  qui  insperate  prptrahitur,  impertiri,  etiamsi  non 
convaluerit  aegrotus  ?  Si  possit  iterari  haec  benedictio,  quodnam 
requiritur  intervallum  inter  ejus  largitiones  ? 

i  See  Catholic  Times, 
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"  Semel  in  eodem  statu  morbi. 

"  7m.  Invocatio  saltern  mentalis  SS.  Nominis  Jesu,  de  qua  fit 
mentio  in  Brevibus  ad  Episcopos  de  hac  benedictions  missis, 
praescribiturne,  quaradiu  aegrotus  suae  mentis  est  compos,  ut 
conditio  sine  qua  non,  ad  indulgentiam  vi  istius  benediction] s 
lucrandam  ? 

"  Affirmative. 

"  8m.  Episcopus  ad  supradictam  benedictionem  impertiendam 
delegatus  cum  facilitate  sub-delegandi :  Primo  :  debetne  per- 
paucos  sub-delegare  sacerdotes,  ut  majus  sit  benedictionis  istius 
et  indulgentiae  huic  adnexae  disiderium,  simul  et  major  utrique 
concilietur  reverentia  ?  Secundo  :  potestne  omnes  suae  dioecesis 
sub-delegare  confessarios,  ne  etiam  una,  si  fieri  possit,  ex  suis 
ovibus  tanta  privetur  gratia  ?  Tertio :  potestne  sub-delegare 
omnes  directe  et  speciatim  parochos  sive  plurimos  sacerdotes  in 
dignitate  constitutes,  et  indirecte  et  confuse  omnes  Confessarios 
hisce  verbis  :  Dilecto  nobis,  etc.? 

"Affirmative  ad  primam  partem;  Negative  ad  secundam  ; 
Affirmative  ad  tertiam  partem  quoad  parochos  speciatim  ruri 
degentes." 

It  is  impossible  for  any  intelligent  person  to  read  over 
this  series  of  questions  without  being  convinced  that  in  the 
seventh,  as  in  all  the  others,  there  is  reference  to  the  Papal 
blessing  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  to  nothing  else.  The 
word  benedictio,  which  is  twice  used  in  the  seventh  question, 
of  itself  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  cannot  be  question 
of  the  indulgence  of  Clement  XIV.  For  that  indulgence  is 
intended  for  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  priest  present 
with  the  dying  person  to  impart  a  blessing  of  any  kind. 
Moreover,  the  words  Benedictio  in  articulo  mortis  cum  appli- 
catione  indulgentiae  plenariae,  which  occur  in  the  fifth 
question,  restrict  the  "  blessing  "  spoken  of  in  that  question 
to  the  Papal  blessing,  which  Benedict  XIV.  empowered 
bishops  to  impart.  The  reply  of  the  Congregation  to  this 
same  question  shows  that  this  was  the  sense  in  which  the 
question  was  understood.  Affirmative  ad  for  mam  Bullae 
Benedicti  XIV.  The  eighth  question  supplies  no  less 
conclusive  proof  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  benedictio  as 
occurring  therein.  The  only  blessing  in  the  hour  of  death 
with  a  plenary  indulgence  attached  to  it  which  the  Church 
recognises — certainly  the  only  one  which  bishops  can 
sub-delegate  their  priests  to  impart — is  the  one  first  made 
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general  by  Benedict  XIV.,  and  since  known  as  the  "  Papal 
or  Apostolic  blessing  in  the  hour  of  death."  There  is,  then, 
unquestionably  reference  to  this  blessing  in  the  fifth  and 
eighth  questions,  and  the  rules  of  grammar  demand  that  the 
same  meaning  be  given  to  the  word  benedictio  throughout. 
Therefore  also  in  the  seventh  question  is  there  reference  to 
the  Papal  blessing  in  the  hour  of  death ;  and,  therefore,  in 
some  circumstances,  at  least,  is  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred 
Name  an  essential  condition  for  gaining  the  indulgence 
attached  to  this  blessing.  I  now  proceed  to  show  that  it  is 
an  essential  condition  in  all  circumstances. 

If  the  words  de  qua  Jit  meiitio  in  Brevibus  ad  Episcopos 
de  Jiac  benedictione  missis  were  omitted  from  the  seventh 
question,  it  would  be  readily  conceded,  I  think,  that  the 
invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  would  be  an  essential  condi- 
tion everywhere,  quite  independent  of  the  tenor  of  this  or 
that  particular  brief.  For  the  question  would  then  simply 
be  :  "Is  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  prescribed  as  an 
essential  condition  for  gaining  the  indulgence  of  the  Papal 
blessing  in  the  hour  of  death  ?  "  And  if  the  Congregation  of 
Indulgences,  which  has  power  to  make  new  conditions,  and 
change  existing  ones,  replied  in  the  affirmative  to  this 
question,  there  would  be  no  room  for  controversy  or  doubt. 
And  I  contend  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  words 
makes  not  the  slightest  change  in  the  signification  of  the 
question.  They  constitute  merely  an  explanatory  clause, 
and  might  be  enclosed  in  parentheses.  They  were  inserted 
by  the  questioner  merely  to  indicate  the  source  and  reason 
of  his  doubt ;  just  as  if  he  had  said  :  "I  find  the  invocation 
of  the  Sacred  Name  mentioned  in  the  briefs  given  to  bishops 
about  this  Papal  blessing.  Am  I  to  understand  that  this 
invocation  is  an  essential  condition  for  gaining  the  indul- 
gence?" "  Yes,"  answers  the  Congregation.  If  I  proposed 
to  a  learned  grammarian  a  question  like  this :  "Is  the 
sentence  '  How  came  he  dead  ? '  which  occurs  in  poetry 
correct?"  and  if  he  replied  affirmatively,  I  and  everyone 
else  would  take  his  meaning  to  be,  not  that  the  sentence 
is  correct  merely  in  poetry,  but  that  it  is  absolutely 
correct,  without  reference  to  the  kind  of  composition  in 
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which  it  might  be  found.  In  this  question,  the  clause 
"  which  occurs  in  poetry,"  merely  points  out  where  I  met 
the  sentence,  and  by  no  means  conveys  that  I  meant  to 
restrict  my  inquiry  as  to  wiiether  the  sentence  is  correct  in 
poetry  alone.  In  fact,  if  I  omit  the  clause  altogether,  the 
remaining  words  of  the  question  "Is  this  sentence,  'How 
came  he  dead'  correct?"  express  my  meaning  perfectly. 
Now  this  question  is  an  exact  parallel  to  the  question 
addressed  to  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences,  which  we  are 
now  discussing.  And  just  as  the  relative  and  merely  expla- 
natory clause  may  be  omitted  from  the  former  without 
causing  any  difference  of  meaning,  so  may  the  relative  and 
merely  explanatory  clause  be  omitted  from  the  latter,  the 
meaning  still  remaining  precisely  the  same.  And  we  have 
already  seen  that  if  this  clause  were  omitted  there  could  be 
no  question  that  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  would 
be  an  essential  condition  in  all  places.  Since,  then,  this 
clause  has  no  influence  on  the  meaning  of  the  question,  my 
conclusion  is  established,  and  the  affirmative  reply  of  the 
Congregation  to  this  seventh  question  constitutes  the  invo- 
cation of  the  Sacred  Name  an  essential  condition  ubique 
terrarum,  independently  of  special  briefs  issued  by  other 
Congregations  which  make  no  mention  of  this  condition. 

In  confirmation  of  this  interpretation  of  the  decrees  in 
question,  two  points  may  be  referred  to.  The  first  is,  that 
the  reply  of  the  Congregation,  the  simple  Affirmative,  shows 
quite  clearly  that,  so  far  as  the  Congregation  was  concerned 
the  condition  was  intended  to  be  general,  and  not  restricted 
to  those  dioceses  in  whose  bishop's  briefs  it  was  mentioned. 
The  second  point  is,  that  it  would  be  passing  strange  if  the 
Congregation  made  a  certain  condition  essential  for  gaining 
this  indulgence  in  one  place,  and  not  essential  in  another. 
Consistency  and  uniformity  in  a  matter  of  such  practical 
moment  should,  one  would  think,  be  consulted  for  by  a 
Boman  Congregation  to  whose  sole  care  all  such  questions 
are  committed. 

So  much  for  the  general  question.  We  come  now  to 
examine  the  faculties  granted  to  Irish  bishops  regarding  this 
blessing  and  plenary  indulgence.  These  faculties,  so  far  as 
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the  general  delegation  is  concerned,  are  contained  in  the 
Formula  VI.,  Art.  16,  and  are  as  follows : — 

"  Concedendi  Indulgentiarn  plenariam  priino  conversis  ab 
haeresi ;  atque  etiam  fidelibus  quibuscunque  in  articulo  mortis, 
saltern  contritis,  si  confiteri  non  poterunt." 

There  is,  of  course,  no  mention  of  the  invocation  of  the 
Sacred  Name  in  this  paragraph;  but  we  are  not,  therefore, 
to  conclude,  as  has  just  been  shown,  that  it  is  not  an  essen- 
tial condition.  The  17th  Article  of  Formula  I.,  which  is 
granted  to  the  bishops  of  America,  is  precisely  the  same, 
word  for  word,  as  the  above  16th  Article  of  the  Formula  VI., 
and  Fr.  Konings,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  faculties 
granted  by  this  Formula  to  the  American  bishops  under  this 
Article,  writes  :— 

"  Indulgentia  in  articulo  mortis  intelligitur  absolutio  generalis 
ad  normam  const.  Bened.  XIV.,  Pia  Mater,  5  Apr.  1747.  De 
hoc  vide  Gompen.  mi.  1799,  1800." 

The  reference  given  here  by  Father  Konings  is  to  his 
well-known  and  highly-prized  work  on  moral  theology. 
Turning  to  this  work,  we  find  under  the  numbers  referred 
to  a  full  treatment  of  the  question  regarding  the  Apostolic 
benediction  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  we  find  that  this 
distinguished  author,  writing  in  America,  and  chiefly  for 
America,  and  professedly  explaining  the  faculties  granted  to 
American  bishops — faculties  precisely  the  same  in  every 
respect  as  those  granted  to  our  bishops — lays  down  as  an 
essential  condition  for  gaining  the  indulgence  attached  to 
this  blessing,  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name.  I  repro- 
duce as  much  of  his  text  as  will  enable  those  who  do  not 
happen  to  have  his  work  at  hand  to  understand  that  I  am 
not  trying  to  deceive  them  : — 

"  1799.  De  Indulgentia  Benedictionis  Apostolicae  seu  absolu- 
tione  generali  in  articulo  mortis. 


"  Quaes.  2.  Quaenam  requirantur  ex  parte  sacerdotis  ad  hanc 
Indulgentiam  impertiendarn  ? 


"  1800.  Quaes.  3.  Quaenam  requirantur  ex  pane  inlirrni  ad 
hanc  Indulgentiam  lucrandam  ? 
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"  Eesp.  1.  Gravis  infirmitas.     .     . 

"  2.  Intentio  non  quidem  actualis  aut  virtualis,  sed  inter  - 
pretativa. 

"  3.  Ut  infirmus  sit  confessus  ac  S.  Cornmunione  refectus,  aut 
quatenus  id  facere  nequiverit,  contritus. 

"4.   Ut  nonien  Jesu  ore  si  potuerit  ;  sin  minus  corde  invocet. 

"5.  Ut  ipsam  mortem  aequo  ac  libenti  animo  de  maim 
Domini  suscipiat."  1 

Another  and  quite  independent  authority,  also  from 
America,  and  for  America,  is  Wapelhorst.  Here  are  his 
words  on  this  subject  :— 

"  1.  Sacerdos,  '  habens  facultatem,  ingrediendo  cubiculum 
dicat :  Pax  huic  domtii,'  &c.  Superpelliceum  et  stolam  violaceam 
induit,  '  ac  deinde  aegrotum,  cubiculum  et  circumstantes  ad- 
spergat  aqua  benedicta,  dicendo  Antiphonam  :  Adsperges  me,'  &c. 

"2.  Quod  si  aegrotus  voluerit  confiteri,  audiat  ilium  et 
absolvat.  Si  confessionem  non  petat,  excitet  ilium  ad  eliciendum 
actum  contritionis. 

"  3.  Conditiones  hujus  indulgentiae  lucrandae :  (a)  intentio 
saltern  habitualis;  (6)  actus  contritionis  et  charitatis  si  pro  con- 
ditione  infirmi  possibilis  sit ;  (c)  invocatio  nominis  Jesu  saltern 
mentalis  ;  (d)  infirmus  admoneatur  ut  morbi,'  &c.* 

I  have  now  established  conclusively  and  satisfactorily 
two  points  regarding  the  decree  of  1775,  which  have  been 
vehemently  denied.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  have 
written  privately  or  publicly  on  this  controversy  have 
simply  denied  that  this  decree  has  any  reference  to  the 
blessing  in  the  hour  of  death.  Others,  however,  who  had 
prepared  themselves  for  the  controversy  by  reading  the 
decree,  and  thus  convincing  themselves  that  it  referred  to 
this  blessing,  and  could  not  be  made  to  refer  to  anything  else, 
nevertheless  denied  that  the  condition  mentioned  in  it  is 
general,  and  contended  that  it  is  restricted  to  the  dioceses 
of  those  bishops  in  whose  briefs  regarding  this  blessing  the 
said  invocation  is  mentioned.  Both  these  negations  I  have 
disposed  of,  I  contend,  conclusively  and  satisfactorily.  But 
as  I  wish  to  completely  silence  criticism,  and  prevent 
the  possibility  of  reply — for  I  am  weary  of  the  subjectr— I 
shall  quote  the  words,  and  not  merely  the  names,  of  a 

1  Koning's  TUtologia  Moralis,  nn.  1799,  1800. 
*  YVapelhorst,  Comp.  Litur^  n.  L'94. 
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number  of  the  modern  theologians  of  repute  whose  works 
I  have  at  hand,  and  who  lay  down  the  invocation  of  the 
Sacred  Name  as  an  essential  condition,  without  giving  even 
a  hint  that  it  is  essential  in  some  places,  and  not  essential 
in  others.  And  as  I  have  already  done  in  citing  Konings  and 
Wapelhorst,  so  do  I  with  regard  to  these  others  also ;  that 
is,  I  give  as  much  of  the  text  of  each  author  as  suffices  to 
show  that  he  is  really  treating  of  this  blessing  in  the  hour 
of  death,  and  not  of  any  other  blessing  or  indulgence 
whatsoever. 

tl  Sic  benedictio  Apostolica  cum  indulgentia  plenaria  (de  qua 
Benedictus  XIV.  in  Const.  Pia  Muter  5  Apr.  1747),  quae  datur 
fidelibus  extreme  morbo  laborantibus,  effectum  suum  sortitur,  non 
cum  benedictio  accipitur,  sed  in  exitu  vitae. 

"  Hinc  1.  Nequit  ipsa  iterari  in  eadem  infirrnitate,  etc. 
2.  Eadem  valet,  etsi  cum  infirmus  benedicetur,  etc. 

"  Opus  autem  injunctum  pro  lucranda  hac  Indulgentia  est 
acceptatio  aequo  animo  mortis  de  manu  Domini  et  invocatio  nominis 
Jesu  idque  ore,  si  fieri  potest  :  deer.  20  Sept.  1773.  (Antonii, 
Ballerini,  Opus  Theologicum  Morale.  Edit.  Dominicus  Palmieri. 
vol.  v.,  Tract  10,  sect,  5,  n.  38.  Prati,  1892.) 

"  1.  Facultatem  moribundis  benedictionem  Apostolicam  dandi 
cum  plenaria  indulgentia  quam  plurimis  sacerdotibus,  aut  Ordinariis 
cum  potestate  earn  suis  sacerdotibus  sub-delegandi  S.S.  Pontifices 
jam  a  longo  ternpore  concesserunt. 

"2.  Haec  indulgentia  sic  intelligitur,  etc. 

"3.  Formula  autem  benedictionis  omnino  ad  valorem  indul- 
gentiae  requiritur,  etc, 

"  4.  Conditiones  ad  lucrandam  hanc  indulgentiam  in  rigore  noh 
sunt  Confessio  et  S.  Communio  :  quam  quam  necessarian!  est  («;  ea 
Sacramenta,  si  fieri  potuit,  antea  esse  suscepta  ;  si  vero  id  impos- 
sibile  est,  sufficit,  ut  moribundus  sit  vere  contritus  sen  in  statu 
gratiae ;  imo  Bened.  XIV.  in  Constit.  Pia  Mater  '  videtur  pro 
conditione  injungere  conatum  eliciendi  actus  ferventissimae 
caritatis  et  contritionis,.  si  pro  statu  moribund!  possibile  sit.  (b) 
Certo  essentialis  conditio  est,  ut  nomen  Jesu  pie  invocetur,  idque 
etiam  ore,  si  possibile  est,  alioquin  saltern  corde.  (Lehmkuhl, 
vol.  ii.,  n.  564,  ed.  6ta,  Friburgi,  1890.) 

"  I.  Danda  est  benedictio  apostolica  cum  indulgentia  plenaria 
cunctis,  qui  non  sunt  excommunicati,  impoenitentes,  etc. 

"  II.  Ad  hanc  indulgentiam  infirmis  applicandum,  quaedam 
conditiones  requiruntur  ex  parte  sacerdotis,  et  quaedam  ex  parte 
ipsius  infirmi. 
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"  (a)  Ex  parl/e^  sacerdotis  requiritur  :  1,  ut  facultate  earn 
impertiendi  sit  praeditus,  etc.  (b)  Ex  parte  infirmi  requiritur : 
1.  gravis  infirmitas.  .  .  .  Requiritur.  2,  ut  infirmus  sit  Confessus 
ac  sacra  communione  refectus,  vel,  quatenus  id  faeere  nequiverit, 
saltern  contritus,  et  nomen  Jesu,  ore  si  potuerit,  sin  minus  corde 
devote  invocaverit :  deer.  S.  C.  i.  20  Sept.  1775.  Et  quidem 
invocatio  nominis  Jesu,  saltern  mentalis,  quamdiu  aegrotus  suae 
mentis  est  compos,  tamquam  conditio  sine  qua  non  ad  indulgentiam 
lucrandam  exigitur,  ex  eodem  deer.  (Ninzatti,  Theologia  Moral-is. 
Tom.  2,  n.  1477,  editio  4ta  Taurini,  1887.) 

"  Conditiones  requisitae  ad  indulgentiam  consequendam.  Re- 
quiritur :  1.  Ut  Sacerdos  facultate  instructus  formulam  adhibeat  a 
Benedicto  XIV.  praescriptam,  sub  poena  nullitatis  indulgentiae. 
Haec  formula  reperitur  in  Rituali  Rom.  loc.  cit.  Ita  Bened.  XIV. 
et  S.  C.  Indulg.,  5  Febr.  1841,  ad  8,  22  Mart.  1879.  2.  Ut 
infirmus  sit  '  Confessus  ac  Sacra  Communione  refectus,  vel, 
quatenus  id  faeere  nequiveret,  saltern  contritus,  et  nomen  Jesu 
ore,  si  potuerit,  sin  minus  corde  devote  invocaverit.'  Ita  Brevia 
Pontificia  ad  Episcopos.  Haec  nominis  Jesu  invocatio,  dum 
aegrotus  suae"1  mentis  est  compos,  est  conditio  sine  qua  non. 
Ita  S.  C.  23  Sept.  1775,  ad  7."  (Aertnys,  Theologia  Moralis,  torn. 
2, 1.  7,  n.  208  Tornaci,  1887.) 

*'  Pour  reoevoir  avec  la  benediction  apostolique  1'Indulgence 
pleniere  a  1'article  de  la  mort,  le  mourant  doit  s'il  le  peut,  se 
confesser  et  communier.  Si  cela  n'est  pas  possible  il  doit  au 
raoins  avoir  ou  exciter  dans  son  coeur  sentiments  de  contrition 
parfaite  puisque  1'etat  de  grace  est  absolument  indispensable  *\ 
qui  veut  gagner  une  Indulgence  quelconque.  .  .  En  dehors 
de  cette  premiere  condition.  .  .  II  en  est  deux  autres.  1.  Le 
mourant  doit  invoquer  au  moins  de  coeur,  s'il  ne  le  peut  de  bouche, 
le  saint  nom  de  Jesu.  La  reponse  a  la  question  suivante  declare 
cette  condition  essentielle  :  Invocatio  saltern  mentalis  S.  S.  Nominis 
Jesu,  de  qua  fit  mentio  in  Brevibus  ad  Episcopos  de  hae  bene- 
dictione  missis  praescribiturne,  quamdiu  aegrotus  suae  mentis  est 
compos  ut  conditio  sine  quae  non  ad  Indulgentiam  vi  istius  bene- 
dictionis  lucrandam,  Affirmative.  Cette  reponse  donnee  par  la 
S.  Congregation  des  Indulgences  le  23  Septembre  1775,  a  6te 
approuve"e  par  le  Pape.  (Beringer,  S.  J.  late  Con  suitor  of  the 
Congregation  of  Indulgences.  Tom.  1,  2e  par.  3e  sect.,  §  27,  n.  14. 
Paris,  1890.  The  decree  of  the  above  Congregation  approving 
of  this  work  has  these  words :  4  S  Congregatio  praesens  opus 
approbavit  et  authenticum  recognovit.'") 

In  addition  to  these  authorities  I  shall  refer  my  readers 
only  to  two  others,  Gury  and  Schneider,2  whose  words  I  do 

1  Comp.  Theologiae  Moralis,  n.  1088,  iii.  ed.  5la  in  Germania,  Katisbonae, 
1874. 

2  Manuak  Sacerdotum*  Pwt  ii,  330,  6,  ed.  llma.    Coloniac,  1887, 
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not  quote,  because  I  take  for  granted  that  their  works  are  in 
every  priest's  library.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  do  not  exhaust 
my  list  of  authorities  either.  Several  others  whom  I  have 
elsewhere  cited  I  do  not  mention  here,  not  because  their 
words  are  doubtfully  in  my  favour,  but  merely  because  being 
less  well  known  than  those  I  have  quoted,  their  testimony 
would  not  have  so  much  weight  with  the  ordinary  reader 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  again  that  not  one  of  these 
authors,  while  holding  that  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred 
Name  is  an  essential  condition  for  gaining  this  indulgence, 
gives  even  the  most  remote  hint,  that  its  essential  or  non- 
essential  character  depends  on  the  peculiar  wording  of  a 
brief  sent  to  a  bishop. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  authors  quoted  are  all  recent. 
That  is  quite  true.  But  how  many  theologians  of  name 
published  works  between  1775,  the  date  of  the  decree  of  the 
Congregation  of  Indulgences,  and  the  time  of  Gury  ?  Very 
few,  if  any  at  all.  And  certainly  not  one  of  those  who  have 
written  since  1775  has  ventured  to  deny  that  the  invocation 
of  the  Sacred  Name  is  an  essential  condition,  either  in  the 
whole  Church,  or  in  particular  countries.  And  if  a  clear, 
explicit  and  unmistakable  decree  of  the  Congregation  of 
Indulgences — a  decree  approved  of  by  the  Pope  himself,  and 
published  among  the  authentic  decrees  of  the  Congregation— 
if  such  a  decree,  together  with  the  unanimous  teaching  of 
theologians,  be  not  sufficient  to  constitute  an  essential 
condition  for  gaining  an  indulgence,  the  sooner  we  reject 
authority — and  I  might  add,  and  common  sense — and 
adopt  the  Lutheran  principle  of  private  judgment,  all  the 
better. 

In  reply  to  the  objection  that  the  invocation  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Ritual,  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  objec- 
tion cannot  be  urged  by  those  who  admit  this  invocation 
to  be  an  essential  condition  in  any  country,  province  or 
diocese,  though  they  deny  that  it  is  a  general  condition. 
For  the  Roman  Ritual,  as  well  as  the  other  liturgical  books, 
is  intended  for  all  countries.  Hence  the  mere  fact  that  all 
mention  of  this  condition  is  omitted  from  these  books  is 
not  a  proof  that  it  is  not  an  essential  condition,  In  the 
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second  place,  I  beg  to  point  out  that  the  Eitual  is  intended 
to  direct  the  priest  how  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  takes 
for  granted  what  he  knows  aliunde  what  is  required  for 
the  validity  of  his  acts,  both  on  his  own  part  and  on  the 
part  of  the  subject  of  his  ministrations.  Popes  and  Bishops 
and  Congregations  in  granting  faculties,  whether  ordinary  or 
extraordinary,  to  priests,  never  think  of  giving  minute  instruc- 
tions regarding  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  valid 
exercise  of  these  faculties.  Noverit  ex  probatis  auctoribus 
quae  sint  canonica  impedimenta  Matrimonii  contratendi  is  the 
instruction  which  the  Eitual  gives  the  priest  on  this  important 
point  on  which  depends  the  validity  of  both  the  contract  and 
the  Sacrament.  And  noverit  ex  probatis  auctoribus  is  pre- 
cisely the  instruction  he  would  receive  from  the  Eitual 
regarding  the  conditions  necessary  for  gaining  the  indulgence 
in  the  hour  of  death,  of  which  there  is  question  here.  But 
the  "  approved  authors"  teach,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the 
invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  is  an  essential  condition  for 
gaining  this  indulgence,  and  their  teaching  is  supported  by 
nothing  less  than  an  explicit  decree  of  the  Congregation  of 
Indulgences  fiated  by  the  Pope  himself.  If,  then,  anyone 
is  still  in  doubt  about  this  condition,  I  cannot  afford  him 
any  further  assistance,  as  I  cannot  possibly  bring  forward 
arguments  stronger  than  these. 

With  regard  to  the  faculties  granted  by  Propaganda  to 
priests,  copies  of  which  have  been  kindly  sent  me  by  unknown 
friends,  the  same  is  to  be  said  as  has  just  been  said  about 
the  Eitual.  These  faculties  do  not  propose,  more  than  does 
the  Eitual,  to  make  mention  of  all  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  valid  exercise  of  them.  The  same  Congregation 
grants  faculties  to  priests  to  bless  beads  and  scapulars,  and 
enrol  in  Confraternities  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See.  Yet 
if  a  priest  relies  for  guidance  as  to  the  exercise  of  these 
faculties  on  the  instructions  which  accompany  them,  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  him,  were  he  as  wise  as 
Solomon,  to  exercise  them  validly,  unless  by  the  merest 
accident. 

D.  Q'LoAN, 
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THE  MATTEE  AND  FORM  OF  THE  SACRAMENTS. 

"  VERY  EEV.  AND  DEAR  SIR,— Your  contributor,  Eev.  T.  B. 
Scannell,  in  his  article  on  '  The  Matter  and  Form  of  the 
Sacraments,'  in  the  February  number  of  the  I.  E.  RECORD,  makes 
the  following  assertions  :— 

"  'The  mere  perusal  of  the  instruction  on  the  sacraments  'con- 
tained in  Eugene  IV. 's  Florentine  Decree]  will  convince  anyone 
that  the  Pope  had  no  intention  of  issuing  a  dogmatic  definition  on 
the  subject,  but  rather  of  giving  an  account  of  the  common 
teaching  and  practice  of  the  Western  Church.'1 

"  Again  : — 

"  '  Let  anyone  compare  the  doctrine  of  the  later  Council 
[Trent]  with  the  instruction  read^at  Florence,  and  he  will  be  con- 
vinced that  this  portion  of  the  Decretum  pro  Armenis  was  no 
dogmatic  definition.' 2 

"Now,  I  have  grave  doubts  whether  these  assertions  are 
perfectly  orthodox ;  and  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Kev.  Fr.  Scannell 
to  be  good  enough  to  refer  me  to  any  theologian,  ancient  or 
modern,  of  recognised  authority  in  the  Church,  who  admits  them, 
or  supports  them. 

"It  seems  to  me  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  all  our  great 
theologians  that  the  Council  of  Florence  was  one  of  the  General 
Councils  of  the  Church  between  the  years  1439  and  1445.  It  will 
be  enough  to  refer  to  two  writers  of  eminence — both  still  living, 
see,  therefore,  Cardinal  Mazella,  De  Verd  Eeligione  et  Ecclesia 
page  325,  ed.  Borne,  1880  ;  and  P.  Brugeres  of  S.  Sulpice,  De 
Ecclesia,  page  137,  note ;  and  Appendix  viii.,  page  384,  Paris,  1878. 

"Moreover,  the  Vatican  Council  distinctly  recognises  the 
Council  of  Florence  as  (Ecumenical.  Here  are  its  words,  taken 
from  ch.  iii.: — '  Innovamus  (Ecumenici  Concilii  Florentine  defini 
tionem  qua  credendum  ab  omnibus  Xtifidelibus  ut,  &c.  .  .  .' 

"  Now,  the  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  referred  to  in 
the  above  extracts  from  Fr.  Scannell's  article,  is  taken  from  the 
Bulla  '  Exultate  Deo,'  Eug.  IV.,  s.  4.  From  its  preamble  I  quote 
the  following  passage  :  — 

•"  '  Multis  itaque  adhibitis  disputationibus,  collocutionibus  e 
tractatibus  .  .  .  expedire  judicavimus  .  .  .  ut  sub  quodarn  brev 
compendio  orthodoxae  fidei  veritatem,  quern  super  premissis 
Romana  profitetur  Ecclesia,  per  hoc  decretum,  sacro  hoc 

*Page  123.  2Page  124. 
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approbante  Florentine  Concilia,  ipsis  oratoribus  ad  hoc  etiam. 
consentientibus  traderemus.' 

"  And  the  Bull  ends  as  follows  : — 

"  '  Datum  Florentiae  in  publica  sessions  Synodali  solemniter  in 
Ecclesia  major!  celebrata,  Anno  Domini  millessimo  quadra- 
gentessimo  trigessimo  nono  (mark  the  date, -1439)  decimo  Kalendas 
Decembris,  Pontificatus  nostri  anno  nono.' 

"  Again,  in  the  Bulla  '"Cantate  Domino,'  Eug.  IV.,  concordia 
Jacobitarum  cum  S.  E.  E.,  sec.  23,  occurs  the  following  passage  : — 
'  Amplectitur  etiam,  et  veneratur  et  suscipit  omnes  alias  univer- 
sales  synodos  auctoritate  K.  Pontificis  legitime  congregatas,  ac 
celebratas  et  confirmatas,  et  praesertim  hanc  sanctam  Florentinam, 
in  qua  .  .  .  multa  circa  utramque  unionem  (Graecorum  et 
Armenorwn)  saluberrimae  definitiones  editae  sunt,  prout  ut  in 
dccretis  desuper  promulgates  plenius  continetur.' 

"  I  feel  it  most  difficult,  in  the  face  of  language  like  this  from 
an  (Ecumenical  Council,  to  see  how  it  can.be  safely  alleged  that 
the  Decree  referred  to  contains  '  no  dogmatic  definition.' 

"I  am  aware  that  some  few  (exclusively,  I  think)  Gallican 
divines  have  put  forth  statements  resembling  those  made  by 
IT.  Scannell.  Tournely  makes  allusion  to^them  as  follows  : — 

"  '  Aliqui  dicunt  hoc  decretum  [so.  Eug.  IV.]  non  habere 
auctoritatem  totius  concilii  .  .  .  adeoque  nulla  lege  adstringi 
volunt  theologos  ut  subscribant  iis  omnibus  quae  in  ea  Instructione 
continentur,  praesertim  vero  quae  sacramentorum  aliquorum 
materiam,  et  formam  spectant.' 

"Now.  what  reply  does  this  celebrated  Gallican  theologian 
make  to  those  who  maintain  this  thesis  ?  He  says  : — '  Verum* 
ut  Arcudius,  lib.  6  de  sac.  ordinis,  observat,  hanc  responsionem 
tutam  non  esse  ac  haeresim  sapere.'  He  adds: — 'Deinde  etsi  dicta 
Instructio  solius  esset  S.  Pontificis  nonne  vim  et  auctoritatem 
obtinere  debet  apud  omnes  Catholicos,  praesertim  cum  totius 
Ecclcsiae  consensu  accedente  firmata  est  ac  probata.' * 

"  What  would  Tournely,  if  writing  now.  after  the  Vatican 
Council,  say,  when  such  consent  of  the  Church  is  not  necessary 
with  regard  to  ex  Cathedra  pronouncements  ? 

"  To  give  a  quotation  from  the  Ultramontane  school,  as 
represented  hby  the  Jesuits,  I  turn  to  the  well-known  '  Wirce- 
burgenses.'  The  author  of  The  Tract  on  Orders  in  that  work 
speaks  thus  on  the  subject : — 

"  '  Witasse  cum  quibusdam  theologis  praesertim  Gain's,  dicunt 
1  Tournely, De  Sac.  Ordinis.}  Art.  ii,,  q.  3a.,  Conclusio  la. 
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hoc  decretum  nou  esse  factum  ipso  approbarite  Concilio,  sed  post- 
quam  Graeci  discesserant,  ab  Eug.  IV.  Papa,  non  ut  definiente, 
sed  solum  ut  opinionem  suam  proferente ' — or,  as  Fr.  Scan-nell 
would  say,  '  giving  an  account  of  the  common  teaching  and 
practice  of  the  Western  Church.'  Observe  the  reply : — '  Verum 
haec  responsio  aperte  falsa  est,  et  sustineri  non  po test.' 1 

fi  I  refer  Fr.  Scaiinell  also  to  the  learned  Augustinian  Berti 
(De  Theolog.  Disciplin.,  lib.  xxxii.,  cap.  iv.,  appendix),  who  refutes 
the  Gallicans  Habert,  L'Herminier,  and  Witasse,  quoted  by  him 
as  holding  this  unorthodox  and  temerarious  (as  he  considers  it  to 
be)  view  of  the  Decree  in  question. 

' '  Natalis  Alexander  is  truly  a  great  historian  and  theologian 
and  he  perhaps  may  be  quoted  in  favour  of  Fr.  Scannell's  view. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  is  to  be  read  with  great 
caution ;  that  there  are  many  blots  in  his  works  ;  that  he  too 
was  a  Gallican ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  very  work  in  which  the 
favourable  passage  about  the  Council  of  Florence  occurs  was 
placed  on  the  Index  by  Innoc.  XI.  in  1684. 

"  Lastly,  Fr.  Scannell  refers  us  to  Denziger's  Enchirid.,  and  I 
do  not  deny  that  his  comment  gives  Fr.  Scannell  a  slight  foot^ 
hold ;  but,  even  if  Denziger's  remarks  bear  the  interpretation  he 
puts  on  them,  I  should  like  to  know  what  authority  Denziger 
has  for  making  them  ? 

"  We  are  all  aware,  [of  course,  of  the  celebrated  scholastic 
controversy  among  theologians  on  the  matter  and  form  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Orders.  This  controversy,  so  far  as  I  know,  remains 
in  precisely  the  same  position  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Tournely 
and  Benedict  XIV.  See  De  Synod.  Dioc.,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  x. 
See  also  Franzelin,  De  Sacc.  in  genere,  pp.  44,  45,  Roman  edition. 
1868.  In  this  controversy,  both  sides  have  to  deal  with  the 
Decree  of  Florence ;  but,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  above, 
none  of  the  great  theologians,  I  think,  dispute  the  dogmatic 
character  of  that  Decree.  The  question  with  them,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  solely  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Decree, 
just  as  in  innumerable  cases  theologians  have,  so  to  say,  to  dig  out 
the  precise  meaning'  of  the  Tridentine  Decrees ;  and  to  show  that 

1  This  writer  adds  : — "  Claniens  VIII.  Decretum  hoc  ipsi  tribuit  Concilio 
dum  Graecos  et  ipse  iustruit  de  Sacramento  Poenitentiae  dicens  :  '  Utantur 
forma  absolutions  in  Generali  Concilio  (loquitur  de  Florentine)  praescripta ' 
scilicet  in  hoc  Decreto,  in  quo  sola  haec  forma  reperitur." 

De  Sac.  Ord.,  Art.  vii.,  Dico.  ii.,  No.  109,  vol.  v.,  page  380.  Ed.  Lut. 
Parisiorum,  1854. 
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•oftentimes  words,  which,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  exclude  certain 
well-received  theological  opinions,  when  closely  examined  leave 
those  opinions  totally  untouched. 

"  Apologizing  for  taking  up  so  mush  of  your  valuable  space,  I 
am,  Very  Eev.  Sir,  yours  faithfully 

'•  PAROCHUS  LIMERICENSIS. 

"March  8th,  1892." 

KEPLY. 

"  VERY  EEV.  AND  DEAR  SIR, — '  Parochus  Limericensis  ' 
challenges  me  to  refer  to  any  theologian  who  admits  that  the 
portion  of  the  Decretumpro  Armenis,  dealing  with  the  matter  and 
form  of  the  sacraments,  is  no  dogmatic  definition,  but  a  practical 
instruction.  I  have  already  mentioned  Denzinger.  For  brevity's 
sake  I  will  here  quote  only  two  more — both  Jesuits  and  Professors 
of  Dogma  at  the^Eoman  College. 

"  '  Licet  videatur  heic  Eugenius  doctrinam  tradere  in  materia 
fidei,  tamen  fieri  potest  quod  in  hac  parte  decreti  in  qua  agit  de 
sacramentis  velit  quoad  aliqua  tradere  Armenis  ea  quae  ad 
ritus  spectant  sacramentorum  a  Eomana  Ecclesia  probates  et  in 
universa  latina  Ecclesia  usurpatos ;  nam  (a)  praeter  materiam 
fidei  et  de  ritibus  se  locuturum  dixit  ab  initio  ;  (b)  ut  verbis  cl. 
Perrone  utamur  (De  Ordine,  n.  126),  "  nisi  velimus  in  absurda 
incidere,  admitti  debet  responsio  Bellarmini  aliorumque  qui 
dicunt  scopum  Summi  Pontificis  fuisse  inducendi  Armenos  ad 
uniformitatem  cum  Ecclesia  Eomana  in  collatione  Ordinum, 
ideoque  hanc  solam  recensuisse  qaam  Arineni  non  adhibebant."  .  .  . 
Liquet  intentionem  Eugenii  non  earn  fuisse  ut  doctrinam  fidei 
proponeret  circa  materiam  et  formam  essentialem  Sacramenti 
Ordinls.  .  .  .  Non  ita  accepta  est  doctrina  Eugenii  ut  eo  in 
decreto  proponeretur  quid  circa  materiam  et  fromam  ordina- 
tionis  sit  credendum.'1 

M  '  Nonnisi  instructionem  practicam  tradebat  Armenis,  ut  in 
omnibus  se  conformarent  ritibus  servatis  apud  Latinos.'2 

"  I  am  amused  at  my  worthy  critic's  covert  allusions  to 
*  Gallicanisin '  and  '  heresy.'  He  mixes  up  three  very  different 
questions  : — (1)  Was  the  Council  of  Florence  an  (Ecumenical 
Council  ?  (2)  Was  Eugenius  infallible  ?  (3)  Is  a  certain  portion 
of  the  Decretum  pro  Armenis  a  dogmatic  definition  ?  I  hold, 
just  as  firmly  as  he  does,  that  the  Council  was  oecumenical,  and 
that  Eugenius  was  infallible.  But  not  all  the  proceedings  of  an 
(Ecumenical  Council,  nor  all  the  decrees  of  a  Pope,  are  infallible. 

1  Palmieri,  De  Ecclesia,  page  105. 

s  De  Augustinis,  De  Sacram,  lib.  iv.,  page  106. 
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1  Dubinin  oriri  posse  de  quibusdam  documentis  Pontificum, 
ntrum  contineant  locutionem  ex  cathedra  et  definitionem 
doctrinae,  non  negamus  ;  sed  hoc  idem  accidit  quandoque  etiam 
circa  docnrnenta  Conciliorum,  cujus  rei  exemplum  habemns  in 
diversis  sententiis,  quae  fuerunt  et  inter  aliquos  adhnc  sunt  de 
Instructione  pro  Armenis  edita  in  Concilio  Florentino,  utrnm 
quae  ibi  docentur  nominatim  de  rnateria  et  forma  sacramentorum, 
sint  definitiones  dogmaticae,  an  solum  instructiones  in  praxi 
observandae.'1 

"  Gallican  theologians  denied  the  infallibility  of  the  decree, 
either  because  they  denied  that  the  Council  was  oecumenical,  or 
because  they  looked  upon  the  decree  as  issued  by  Eugenius  alone. 
A  writer  who  holds  that  the  Council  was  oecumenical,  and  that 
Eugenius  was  infallible,  but  who  denies  that  Eugenius  intended 
the  decree  to  be  a  dogmatic  definition,  does  not  deserve  to  bo 
called  a  Gallican  and  a  heretic. — Yours  faithfully, 

"  T.  B.   SCANNELL." 

[\\e  regret  that  we  are  obliged,  owing  to  the  amount  of  correspondence 
published  this  month,  to  hold  over  interesting  letters  on  "jThe  Catechism," 
"  The  Blessing  of  the  Font,"  and  other  topics. — ED.  I.  E.  R.'J 
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IMPOKTANT   MATRIMONIAL   DECREE. 

"  ILLIS  IN  LOCIS  IN  QUIBUS  CONJUGIA  CLANDESTINA  PRO  VAL1DIS 
HABENTUR,  COPULA  CARNALIS  SPONSALIBUS  SUPERVEMENS  NON 
AMPLIUS  EX  JURIS  PRAESUMPTIONE  CONJUGALIS  CONTRACTUS 
CENSEATUR,  NEC  PRO  LEGITIMIO  MATRIMONIO  AGNOSCATUR  SEU 
DECLARETUR." 

LEO    PP.    XIII. 
AD    PERPETUAM    REI   MEMORIAM. 

Consensus  mutuus,  unde  matrimonia  iusta  nascuntur,  non 
verbis  dumtaxat  sed  aliis  quoque  signis  exterioribus  patefieri  ac 
declarari  potest.  Quamobrem  Alexander  III,2  Innocentius  III,3 
et  Gregorius  IX,4  decessores  Nostri,  merito  decreverunt  ut 
carnalis  copula,  si  sponsalia  de  futuro  certa  ac  valida  praecessis- 

1  Franz.elin,  De  Traditione,  page  120. 

2  Cap.  Veniens,  de  Sponsal. 
8  Cap.  Tua  ww,  eodem  tit. 

4  Cap.  h  quifidem,  eodem  tit. 
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sent,  cum  in  iudicio  turn  extra  indicium  pro  vero  coniugio 
haberetur,  nisi  impedimenturn  canonicurn  obstitisset.  Et  in  hac 
iuris  praesurnptione  tantum  roboris  inesse  voluerunt,  ut  firmum 
ipsa  statueret  sanciretque  ius  nee  probationem  contrariam  ullam 
admitteret.  Deinde  vero  matrimonia  clandestina,  id  est  non  prae- 
sente  Parocho  et  duobus  tribusve  testibus  inita,  quum  Concilium 
Tridentinum1  irrita  infectaque  esse  iussissefe,  ius  illud  priscum 
ut  erat  necesse,  valere^  desiit  ubicumque  promulgata  vel  moribus 
usuque  recepta  Tridentina  lex.  Quibus  autem  ilia  locis  non  viget, 
in  iis  semper  Apostolicae  Sedis  iudicium  fuit,  canones,  quos 
indicavimus,  ratos  atque  firmos  permansisse.  Sed  aetatum 
decursu,  ex  conscientia  et  cognitione  christianorum  sensim 
effluxere.  Plures  enim  Episcopi  ex  iis  regionibus,  in  quibus 
matrimonia  clandestina  contra  fas  quidern  inita,  sed  tamen  valida 
iudicantur,  baud  ita  pridem  rogati  quid  populus  ea  de  re  sentire 
videretur,  plane  retulerunt,  canonicam  de  coniugiis  praesumptis 
disciplinam  passim  exolevisse  desuetudine  atque  oblivione  deletam: 
propterea  vix  aut  ne  vix  quidern  contingere  ut  copula  inter  sponsos 
affectu  marital!  nee  fornicario  habeatur  :  eamque  non  matrimonii 
legitinii  usum  sed  fornicationis  peccatum  communi  hominuni 
opinione  existimari ;  imo  vix  persuaderi  populo  posse,  sponsalia 
de  future  per  coniunctionem  carnalem  in  matrimonium  transire. 

His  igitur  rebus  et  causis.  de  consilio  Venerabilium  Fratrum 
Nostrorum  S.  K.  E.  Cardinalium  in  rebus  fidei  Inquisitorum  genera- 
Hum,  supra  memoratos  canones  et  alias  quascurnque  iuris  canonici 
ea  de  re  dispositions,  etiam  special!  mentione  digna?.  per  hoc 
Decretum  Nostrum  abrogamus  et  abolemus,  et  pro  abolitis  et 
abrogatis,  ac  si  nunquam  prodiissent,  baberi  volumus. 

Simui  per  has  litteras  Nostras  decernimus  ac  mandamus  ut 
deinceps  illis  in  locis  in  quibus  coniugia  clandestina  pro  validis 
habentur,  a  quibusvis  iudicibus  ecclesiasticis,  in  quorum  foro 
causas  eiusmodi  matrimoniales  agitari  et  iudicari  contigerit,  copula 
carnalis  sponsalibus  superveniens  non  amplius  ex  iuris  praesunip- 
tione  coniugalis  contractus  censeatur,  nee  pro  legitirno  matrimonio 
agnoscatur  seu  declaretur.  Huius  tamen  auctoritate  Decreti 
induci  nolumus  necessitatem  forrnae  Tridentinae  servandae  ad 
matrimonii  validitatem  ubi  ilia  forma  modo  non  viget. 

Datum  Eomae  apud  S.  Petrum  die  15  februarii  MDCCCLXXXXII, 
Pontificatus  Nostri  anno  decimo  quarto. 

LEO  PP.  XIII. 

1  Sess.  XXIV,  Cap.  1  de  Reform,  matrim. 
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MEDITATIONS  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD  FOR  EVERY  DAY 
OF  THE  YEAR.  By  the  late  Kev.  J.  Nouet,  S.J.  2  vols. 
Translated  from  the  French,  and  edited  by  the  late 
Very  Kev.  Michael  0' Sullivan,  C.M.,  and  Vicar-General 
of  the  Diocese  of  Cork.  Sixth  edition.  Browne  and 
Nolan. 

THESE  meditations  take  us  through  the  life  of  Christ  from  the 
announcement  of  His  incarnation  to  His  ascension  into  heaven. 
They  are  founded  upon  His  words  as  well  as  upon  His  example 
and  must,  therefore,  afford  ample  matter  for  reflection  to  the 
Christian.  They  follow  the  order  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  and 
in  this  way  suit  the  subject  to  the  times.  There  are  some  fifty 
additional  meditations  for  the  festivals  of  remarkable  saints  which 
are  eertainly  very  much  in  place.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the 
plan  of  the  book  is  almost  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  the  New 
Meditations  for  Every  Day  of  the  Year,  written  by  a  father  of  the 
same  society,  whose  name  is  not  prefixed  to  his  admirable 
work. 

The  translator  has  expressed  a  hope  that  the  book  under 
review  may  be  used  with  advantage  either  by  religious  or 
seculars.  No  doubt  it  may  ;  but  both,  we  think,  will  easily  find 
more  suitable  meditation  books.  The  meditations  contained  in 
it  are  not  strong  enough  for  seculars,  or  pointed  enough  for  reli- 
gious. Eeligious  will  find  more  congenial  meditations  in  the 
book  above  mentioned,  which  is  designed  chiefly  for  their  use, 
and  certainly  seculars  will  find  more  striking  meditations  in 
St.  Liguori's  popular  books.  Those  two  volumes  contain  practi- 
cally no  meditations  on  the  Last  Things,  which  are  always 
suitable  both  for  religious  and  seculars.  The  matter,  which  is 
excellent  in  itself,  is  not  even  presented  under  an  interesting 
aspect,  nor  always  in  a  graceful  dress,  and  the  book  contains 
occasional  statements  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  rather  gratuitous. 
For  example,  in  vol.  i.,  page  184,  it  is  implied  that  our  Lord,  at 
the  last  supper,  not  only  washed,  but  kissed  the  apostles'  feet  also- 
It  would  interest  one  to  be  told  the  authority  for  the  later  state- 
ment. Again,  we  think  the  first  point  of  a  short  meditation  on 
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the  "  Mission  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  to  Nazareth"  might  contain 
something  less  fanciful  than  the  following  :  — 

"  1st  Point. — Consider  the  province  of  Galilee  being  the  nearest 
to  the  country  of  the  Gentiles  ;  it  was  in  this  province  that  Jesus 
would  assume  our  nature,  to  teach  us  that  He  came  for  the  salva- 
tion of  all  men,  without  distinction  of  Jew  or  Gentile.  It  was 
there  also  that  He  assembled  His  disciples  before  ascending  into 
heaven,  to  assure  us  that  He  went  to  take  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  all,  and  that  no  one  should  be  excluded  unless  through 
his  own  fault.  0  ineffable  consolation  !" 

In  much  the  same  strain  is  the  meditation  on  "  Christ 
leaving  His  footprints  on  Mount  Olivet."  If  a  book  of  meditations, 
like  some  other  classes  of  books,  were  to  depend  for  its  excellence 
on  literary  workmanship,  those  two  volumes  would,  we  think, 
hardly  rank  in  the  first  class.  They  contain  such  loose  statement 
of  doctrine  as  the  following  : — "  Every  good  work  combines  three 
qualities.  It  is  meritorious,  being  performed  in  the  state  of 
grace  ;  satisfactory,  through  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  temporal  punish- 
ment of  sin,  because  painful  to  nature;  impetratory,  for  it  sup- 
plicates silently  through  the  affection  with  which  it  is  offered." 
This  would  seem  to  imply,  though  we  are  sure  it  is  not  meant,  that 
those  in  mortal  sin  are  incapable  of  performing  good  works. 
They  also  contain  many  untastefully  constructed  sentences.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  following: — ''Jesus  Christ  operates  by  His 
power  what  human  strength  could  not  effect,  sending  His  grace 
by  a  miracle  of  mercy  to  the  aid  of  corrupt  nature."  (Vol.  ii., 
page  24.)  It  is  due  to  the  author  to  state  that  the  translation 
does  not  pretend  to  do  full  justice  to  the  original.  In  his  preface 
the  translator  writes  :— 

"  Yet  in  transposing  his  meditations  into  another  language, 
and  adapting  them  to  a  people  of  a  different  temperament,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  take  considerable  liberty  with  the  original. 
It  was  deemed  expedient  not  only  to  select  from  the  great  variety 
which  the  author  presented,  but  also  to  modify  and  abridge, 
sometimes  to  curtail  or  omit,  what  appeared  too  exuberant  in 
point  of  imagination,  and  not  infrequently  to  supply  an  expres- 
sion or  sentence  calculated  to  give  a  more  full  development,  or 
a  more  practical  tendency  to  the  moral." 

This  kind  of  translation  could  account  for  some  of  the  defects 
we  have  noticed.  With  those  few  exceptions,  we  could  find  no 
other  faults  worth  noting.  The  few  drawbacks  referred  to  are 
not  of  a  character  to  mar  a  book  the  chief  end  of  which 
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is  to  supply  matter  for  religious  meditation.  While  candidly  saying 
that  we  have  met  some  meditations  not  well  constructed,  it  is 
only  fair  also  to  state  that  the  book  contains  many  beautiful  and 
touching  thoughts.  We  will  conclude  this  notice  by  quoting  a 
passage  which  is  by  no  means  the  best  to  be  found  in  the  book  :  — 

"  Consider,  l  They  cast  upon  Him  a  scarlet  cloak'  (John  xix.  2). 
Behold  the  most  glorious  Conqueror,  decked  in  His  robe  of 
triumph,  walking  in  the  power  of  His  majesty  !  The  conquerors 
of  this  world  gain  but  a  point  of  earth  as  the  fruit  of  their  victory, 
but  Jesus  bears  away  paradise  by  His  valour,  and  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  the  object  of  His  conquest.  Others  are  strong  in 
the  multitude  of  their  soldiers,  but  Jesus  is  victorious  by  the 
multitude  of  His  wounds.  His  arms  are  silence,  humility, 
prayers,  tears ;  and  the  royal  purple  with  which  He  is  vested  is 
His  sacred  humanity  five  times  dipped  in  His  blood ;  first  in  His 
circumcision ;  secondly,  in  His  agony  in  the  garden ;  thirdly, 
at  the  pillar ;  fourthly,  in  the  Pretorium  ;  and  lastly,  on  the 
cross."  (Vol.  i.,  page  265.) 

T.  P.  G. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  CHUECH  TO   SOCIETY.     By  .Rev. 

Edmund  J.  O'Eeilly,   8.J.     Edited    by   Rev.    Matthew 

Russell,  S.J.     John  Hodges,  Agar-street,  Charing  Cross, 

London. 

IN  all  ages  of  the  world,  it  has  happened  that  many  of  the 
greatest  teachers  and  reformers  have  passed  away  without 
bequeathing  to  posterity,  under  the  seal  of  their  own  hand,  even 
one  fair  specimen  of  the  golden  treasures  unearthed  or  first  duly 
appreciated  by  their  gifted  brains.  Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
they  trusted  to  their  pupils  and  contemporaries  for  the  per- 
petuation of  their  teachings  and  their  fame,  and  showed  no 
solicitude  whatever  to  provide  any  more  reliable  or  lasting 
security.  Frequently,  indeed,  their  literary  or  social  beneficiaries 
have  shown  at  once  their  gratitude  and  their  anxiety  to  make 
their  fellowmen  partake  of  their  advantages,  by  publishing  such 
fragments  of  their  writings  as  they  were  able  to  collect,  adding 
interesting  details,  from  their  own  memory,  of  a  personal  or 
explanatory  character.  How  often  have  we  heard  regretful 
wishes  expressed  by  our  senior  brethren  in  the  priesthood,  that 
some  friend  of  Edmund  O'Reilly,  John  O'Hanlon,  &c.,  should 
carefully  examine  their  manuscripts,  and  have  printed  every 
scrap  of  their  lectures  and  essays  that  had  been  thoughtfully 
committed  to  paper ! 
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Not  a  few  readers  of  the  I.  E.  RECORD,  at  the  present  day,  had 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  Dr.  O'Reilly's  lectures  in  theology, 
before  he  had  terminated  his  eminently  useful  and  distinguished 
career  of  thirteen  years  as  Professor  in  Maynooth,  and  joined 
the  Order  of  St.  Ignatius.  But  it  is  not  these  alone  that  will 
welcome  gladly  the  appearance  of  the  above  splendid  collection 
of  his  essays.  The  priests — and  their  name  is  legion — who 
consulted  him  in  their  difficulties  in  after  years,  while  he  resided 
in  Stephen's  Green  or  Milltown  Park,  as  well  as  those  who 
became  only  indirectly  acquainted  with  his  extraordinary  attain- 
ments and  sanctity,  will  esteem  it  a  fortunate  event  that  Father 
Matthew  Russell,  who  is  so  singularly  well  fitted  for  the  task, 
has  at  length  opened  to  them  such  a  storehouse  of  professional 
knowledge  and  practical  admonitions. 

That  brilliant  galaxy  of  theological  and  general  scholars, 
that  merited  and  gained  for  Maynooth  world-wide  respect  in 
Dr.  O'Reilly's  time,  would  permit  only  the  very  highest  talent 
and  culture  to  shine  un obscured.  Drs.  Russell,  Callan,  O'Hanlon, 
Renehan,  Kelly,  Whitehead,  Murray,  Crolly,  M'Carthy,  Behan, 
Neville,  &c.,  were  men  of  no  ordinary  gifts  and  acquirements  ; 
and  yet  all  these  great  "  Masters  in  Israel  "  looked  unanimously 
to  Dr.  O'Reilly  as  a  man  of  singular  prudence,  deep  research, 
and  unostentatious  piety.  He  did  one  man's  work  in  co-operating 
with  his  colleagues  to  modernize  the  groove  of  theological 
studies  in  this  country,~and  to  bring  theoretical  teaching  into 
open  sympathy  with  the  practical  circumstances  and  needs  of 
the  age  :— 

"  Not  clinging  to  some  ancient  saw  ; 

Not  mastered  by  some  modern  term  ; 
Not  swift  nor  slow  to  change,  but  firm  : 
And  in  its  season  bring  the  law. 

"  Meet  is  it  changes  should  control 
Our  being,  lest  we  rust  in  ease. 
We  all  are  changed  by  still  degrees, 
All  but  the  basis  of  the  soul." 

The  "  Sketch  of  the  Author,"  prefixed  to  the  work,  is  replete 
with  interest  to  all  who  knew  Dr.  O'Reilly  ;  and  there  are  few 
of  the  older  priests  in  these  countries  who  did  not  know  him, 
at  least  by  reputation.  No  one  understands  better  than  the 
learned  editor  the  exact  particulars  of  a  biography  that  his 
readers  would  delight  in  scanning,  and  it  would  be-  difficult  to 
conceive  him  happier  than,  in  the  present  instance. 
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Of  course,  it  may  occur  to  us  that  essays  written  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  are  of  no  practical  utility  at  the  present 
day,  politics  and  society  having  undergone  such  marked  changes. 
Such  a  delusion  is  at  once  dispelled  by  a  glance  at  the  chapter 
on  "  The  Clergy  and  the  Law  of  Elections/'  for  example,  where 
the  distinguished  writer  says  : — 

"  I  think  that  political  subjects,  elections  included,  ought  to 
be  seldom  and  sparingly  treated  of  in  discourses  from  the  altar 
or  pulpit — in  fact,  only  so  far  as  is  more  or  less  necessary. 
Whenever  a  priest  does  find  it  his  duty  to  introduce  them,  he 
should  remember  not  only  his  own  sacred  character,  which  he 
carries  with  him  everywhere,  but  also  the  holiness  of  the  place 
where  he  stands,  and  of  the  functions  he  is  performing  as  a 
preacher  of  God's  word.  Hence,  his  language  ought  to  be 
circumspect,  dignified,  temperate,  free  from  exaggeration.  It 
ought  to  be  such,  too,  as  would  bear  to  be  reported  and  printed 
without  discredit  to  himself  or  scandal  to  others.  I  am  not 
alluding  now  to  any  rhetorical  excellence,  but  to  the  perfect 
propriety  of  the  expressions  used." 

The  vast  magnitude,  importance,  and  complexity  of  most  of 
the  subjects  dealt  with,  required  all  the  acumen  and  grasp  of  a 
perfect  master  of  theology  like  Dr.  O'Eeilly,  while  the  simple 
grace  and  purity  of  his  diction  lend  an  attractive  charm  to  these 
thoughtful  and  argumentative  essays.  Father  Eussell  has  con- 
ferred, not  merely  on  the  numberless  admirers  of  Dr.  O'Eeilly, 
but  on  priests  in  general,  a  favour,  the  extent  of  which  they  cannot 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  until  they  have  carefully  read  through 
the  work. 

Nothing  has  been  left  undone  by  either  printer  or  publisher 
to  present  the  public  with  the  "  Essays  "  in  a  covering  and  type 
suited  to  their  immense  intrinsic  value. 

E.  M. 

GOD  THE  TEACHER  OF  MANKIND  :  OB  POPULAR  CATHOLIC 
THEOLOGY.  HOLY  SACRIFICE  OF  THE  MASS.  By  Michael 
Midler,  C.BS.E. 

CARDINAL  MANNING  •  remarks  somewhere  that  it  is  a  pity  to 
meet  so  many  good  men  not  better.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
books.  Father  Muller  has  written  a  good  book,  but  he  has  not, 
we  think,  accomplished  the  task  of  writing  a  book  which  could  be 
regarded  as  a  good  "  ^Popular  Catholic  Theology."  Such  an  expo- 
sition of  theology  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  pressing  wants  of  the  day 
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and  Father  Muller  deserves  all  praise  for  his  well-directed  zeal 
and  labour.  A  number  of  scientific  men  band  themselves  together, 
and  write  a  series  of  primers,  in  which  they  bring  all  the  charm  of 
literary  style  to  the  popular  exposition  of  scientific  truths.  Are  the 
children  of  this  world  wiser  than  the  children  of  light  ?  Why 
have  we  not  the  same  done  for  Catholic  theology  ?  If  we  suppose 
a  committee  of  our  eminent  divines  formed  for  this  purpose,  we 
think  they  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  book  under  review . 
They  would,  we  think,  require  short  chapters,  lucid  exposition, 
clear  statement  of  Catholic  doctrine,  plain  reasoning,  forcible 
language,  and  logical  order.  Some  of  Father  Muller's  chapters 
are  entirely  too  long,  not  because  they  are  always  exhaustive,  but 
sometimes,  at  least,  because  they  go  beyond  their  tether.  Chapter 
IV.,  for  instance,  is  headed,  "  A  wonderful  means  of  awakening 
faith  in  the  Eeal  Presence."  This  wonderful  means,  we  are  told,  is 
the  institution  of  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi ;  but  only  two  pages, 
at  most,  of  the  chapter  treat  of  this  festival,  while  the  remaining 
ten  pages  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  common  stock 
objections  to  the  Eeal  Presence.  The  book  professes  itself  to  be 
<(i  apologetical,  dogmatical,  moral,  liturgical,  pastoral,  and  asce- 
tical ;"  and  it  is,  but  without  much  regard  for  scientific  treatment. 
Nor  do  we  think  his  exposition  to  be  always  lucid  and  popular. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  following  explanation  of  the  mode  of 
Christ's  presence  in  the  Eucharist : — "  Now,  Christ  is  not  present 
in  this  Sacrament,  according  to  His  natural  way  of  existence ; 
that  is,  as  bodies  naturally  exist,  but  in  a  manner  proper  to  the 
character  of  His  exalted  and  glorified  body.  His  presence,  then, 
is  real  and  substantial,  but  sacramental  and  ineffable,  not  exposed 
to  the  external  senses,  nor  obnoxious  to  corporal  contingencies." 
This  might  do  very  well  for  the  class-hall,  but  we  think  it  would 
require  a  little  drawing  out  in  detail  to  come  up  to  the  idea  of 
popular  theology.  The  language  is  simple  enough  ;  often  eloquent ; 
but,  in  our  opinion,  does  not  reach  the  level  of  graceful  or  vigorous 
English.  We  are  criticizing  the  work  as  a  popular  treatise  on  a 
portion  of  theology.  If^the  author  did  not  make  this  claim  for  his 
book,  we  should  deal  with  it  in  quite  a  different  spirit.  It  is  a 
suitable  book  for  pious  reading.  Some  chapters  are  even  fasci- 
nating ;  for  instance,  the  one  in  which  the  author  tells  the  story 
of  Imelda.  The  matter  is  excellent,  and  the  reasoning,  where  it 
occurs,  is  cogent.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  book  would  be, 
notwithstanding  its  defects,  a  useful  addition  to  every  Catholic 
library.  T.  P,  G. 
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LEO  XIII.  AND  THE  SOCIAL  PKOBLEM.1 

THE  grossest  fallacy  of  the  many  gross  fallacies  rampant 
on  the  social  problem  nowadays,  is  to  omit  from  the 
question  the  element  of  human  frailty.  Each  individual's 
experience  tells  him  that  the  corruption  inherent  in  the  flesh 
leads,  almost  inevitably,  where  grace  is  not  the  guide  and  stay, 
to^the  injury  or  ruin  of  the  wisest  institutions.  And  yet  men  are 
found  to  argue  at  every  turn  that  nothing  is  wanting  in  these 
critical  times  to  save  society  from  threatening  evils  but  a 
new  bit  of  State  machinery,  another  piece  of  State  sticking- 
plaster.  But  emplastra  heal  not  cancers.  Sin,  not  systems, 
must  be  abolished,  if  you  would  revolutionize  humanity  and 
bring  in  the  new  era.  We  shall  never  succeed  in  wholly 
banishing  abuse. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  man  who  addresses  to  the  head  of 
Christ's  Church  An  Open  Letter  on  the  Condition  of  Labour, 
to  the  intent  that  his  Holiness  "  may  know  the  truth,  and 
be  freed  by  the  truth  "  (page  161) ;  "  the  truth  "  being,  we 
are  informed,  that  private  property  in  hand  is  robbery  (page 
69  and  passim)  and  murder  (page  38,  &c.),  and  that  the 
State  was  intended  by  God  as  the  sole  landlord.2  Behold 

1  The  Condition  of  Labour :  An  Open  Letter  to  Leo.  XI I  I.  By  Henry 
George.  New  York,  September  llth,  1891. 

*  Mr.  George  does  not  deny  the  right  of  private  possession  (i.e.,  of  the 
wxe  by  individuals  of  land),  but  only  private  ownership.  To  make  the 
State  sole  owner  of  land,  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  make  the  State  sole  laud- 
lord.  J.  S.  Mill — the  first  of  the  single  tax  men— distinctly  says  :  "  Those 
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the  truth,  proclaims  Mr.  Henry  George,  which  will  save  and 
free  you,  Holy  Father,  and  the  world — State  landlordism. 

To  the  readers  of  Progress  and  Poverty,  this  new  ency- 
clical of  Henry  George  will  convey  nothing  fresh  either  in 
matter  or  method.  The  style  and  substance  are  the  same 
as  ever;  only,  it  is  a  little  more  easy  to  see  the. scaffolding 
and  foundations  of  the  author's  theory  in  this  attempted 
answer  to  the  Pope  than  it  was  in  his  former  brilliantly 
fallacious  works.  The  path  of  the  author's  argument  is, 
as  usual,  along  the  old  "  high  priori  "  road;  and,  as  usual,  he 
makes  mighty  stages  towards  the  goal  of  his  conclusion  by 
means  of  assertion  and  assumption.  Every  other  paragraph 
is  a  triumphant  nourish  of  glittering  eloquence,  full  of  the 
most  conclusive  rhetorical  appeals!  "  Is  it  not  clear?"  is 
the  favourite  formula,  by  which  the  intelligence  of  the  reader 
is  vanquished  and  enthralled — a  formula  which  seems  to  do 
duty,  all  in  one,  for  the  advancement  of  ascertained  data,  for 
deduction,  for  argument,  and  for  conclusion. 

But  what  exactly  is  this  new  gospel  of  salvation  and 
freedom  which  is  thus  preached  in  print  from  New  York 
urbi  et  orbi  ?  It  is  the  gospel  of  the  single  tax,  a  gospel  that 
contains  the  approbation  and  inception  of  "  the  grandest  and 
mightiest  of  crusades"  (page  160).  .Henry  George  looked 
round  about  on  our  modern  civilization,  and  saw  "the  dark- 
ness in  light,  the  weakness  in  strength,  the  poverty  amid 
wealth,  the  seething  discontent  foreboding  civil  strife,  that 
characterize  our  civilization  of  to-day"  (page  24);  and, 
"  when  he  realized  the  squalid  misery  of  a  great  city  " — that 
is,  of  the  latest  and  most  characteristic  product  of  industrial 
development — "  it  appalled  and  tormented  him,  and  would 
not  let  him  rest  for  thinking  of  what  caused  it,  and  how  it 
could  be  cured."  His  faith  in  human  immortality  vanished 
before  the  idea  that  nature  wastes  men  by  constantly  bringing 
them  into  being  where  there  is  no  room  for  them ;  and  he 
found  it  "impossible  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  an  intelligent 

countries  are  fortunate,  or  would  be  fortunate,  if  decently  governed,  in 
which,  as  in  a  great  part  of  the  East,  the  land  has  not  been  allowed  to 
become  the  permanent  property  of  individuals,  and  the  State  is  sole 
landlord" 
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and  beneficent  Creator  with  the  belief  that  the  wretchedness 
and  degradation,  which  are  the  lot  of  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  human  kind,  result  from  His  enactments."  No  ! 
it  cannot  be  that  Divine  Providence  intended  progress  to 
bring  poverty  !  Surely  the  wisdom  of  God  never  meant 
"the  tramp  to  come  with  the  locomotive,  and  alms-houses 
and  prisons  to  be  as  surely  the  marks  of  material  progress  as 
are  costly  dwellings,  rich  warehouses,  and  magnificent 
churches!  "  Thus  the  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  "  poverty 
through  and  by  means  of  progress,"  which  Mr.  George 
undertook,  was  an  inquiry  of  most  vital  concern  to  himself 
personally ;  and,  it  is  a  matter  for  earnest  congratulation 
that  his  searchings  have  been  the  means  of  justifying  the 
ways  of  God  to  men,  before  the  tribunal  of  Mr.  George's 
own  mind,  at  least,  and  of  restoring  to  him  the  hope  and 
faith  which  are  above  every  price.  Still,  men  must  beware 
of  dictating  the  course  of  God's  providence  merely  to  satisfy 
their  own  subjective  questionings  ;  and  we  are,  therefore, 
forced  to  be  ungracious  enough  to  throw  a  possible  doubt  on 
a  peace  so  sorely  won,  and  so  sincerely  offered  to  others,  by 
denying  alike  the  possibility,  the  necessity,  and  the  justice 
of  the  single  tax. 

The  secret  cause  of  "this  paradoxical  effect  of  increase 
of  poverty  with  increase  of  civilization"  was  discovered 
to  be  the  private  ownership  of  land.  "  It  is  this  that  is 
driving  men  from  the  old  countries  to  the  new  countries, 
only  to  bring  there  the  same  curses.  It  is  this  that 
causes  our  material  advance  not  merely  to  fail  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  mere  worker,  but  to  make  the  con- 
dition of  large  classes  positively  worse"  (page  24).  "  The 
real  difference  between  the  rich  and  poor  (i.e.,  under 
existing  institutions)  is  the  difference  between  those  who 
hold  the  toll-gates  and  those  who  pay  toll ;  between  tribute 
receivers  and  tribute  yielders  "  (page  126) ;  and  this  difference 
has  invariably  its  origin  in  force  and  fraud ;  invariably 
involves  violation  of  the  moral  law,  and  is  really  a  division 
into  those  who  get  the  profits  of  robbery  and  those  who  are 
robbed  ;  those  who  hold  in  exclusive  possession  what  God 
made  for  all  and  those  who  are  deprived  of  His  bounty." 
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The  remedy  has  been  found  to  be  the  appropriation  by  the 
State,  for  the  purposes  of  public  revenue,  the  confiscation, 
without  compensation,  "  of  the  value  of  land  irrespective  of 
improvements  " — that  is,  the  assumption  by  the  community 
of  "  the  value  that  attaches  to  land  by  reason  of  increasing 
population  and  social  progress."  All  existing  taxes  on  the 
processes  and  products  of  industry  by  which,  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  public  revenues  are  at  present  collected— 
which  essentially  "  violate  the  moral  law,"  taking  by  force 
what  belongs  to  the  individual  alone,  corrupting  governments, 
shackling  commerce,  fining  industry  and  thrift  "  (page  14)— 
all  this  "unchristian  system  of  raising  public  revenues  "  (ibid.) 
must  be  abolished,  and  give  place  to  "  a  single  tax  on 
the  value  of  land,  irrespective  of  improvements  "  (page  15). 
This  method  of  the  single  tax  is  the  only  system  consistent 
with  morality  and  in  accordance  with  nature.  Adopt  it,  we 
are  saved,  and  more  than  saved;  reject  it,  and  we  are  for  ever 
lost.  "  There  is  one  way,  and  only  one  way,  in  which  in 
our  civilization  working  people  may  be  secured  a  share  in 
the  land  of  their  country  "-—i.  e.,  may  be  guaranteed  "  the 
first  and  most  important  of  all  human  rights,  the  equal  right 
to  the  material  substratum  or  basis  of  life"  (page  130)— 
"  and  that  is  the  way  we  propose— -the  taking  of  the  profits 
of  land-ownership  for  the  community1'  (page  115).  Do  this, 
says  Henry  George,  to  each  and  every  community,  do  this, 
and  you  shall  live  ;  for  thus,  not  only  will  all  your  need  of 
revenues  be  met,  but  you  will  secure  a  fund  wherefrom  to 
relieve  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  aged  worn-out 
worker  that  are  within  your  gates.  Until  we  adopt  this 
marvellous  system  there  can  be  no  hope  of  bettering  existing 
conditions ;  nay,  every  advance^  in  social  .and  industrial 
development  but  finds  in  the  lowest  depths  a  lower  deep ; 
and,  "  even  He,  the  Almighty  .  .  .  could  do  nothing  to 
prevent  poverty  and  starvation  while  property  in  land  con- 
tinues." What  force  there  is  in  a  favourite  theory — in  a  fixed 
idea,  which  can  make  even  a  sincerely  religious  man — as 
Mr.  George  seems  unquestionably  to  be — attempt  to  limit  the 
illimitable,  and  set  bounds  to  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God!  (page  101). 
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That  God  has  intended  the  State  to  obtain  the  revenues 
it  needs  by  the  taxation  of  "land  values,"  continues  the 
writer,  "  is  shown  by  the  same  order  and  degree  of  evi- 
dence that  shows  that  God  has  intended  the  milk  of  the 
mother  to  be  intended  for  the  nourishment  of  the  babe  " 
(page  19).  He  then  endeavours  to  show  that  increasing 
density  of  population  and  increasing  elaboration  of  industry 
proceed  pari  passu  with  increasing  value  in  land  and  in- 
creasing need  of  revenue.  "  The  connection  is  invariable.  .  .  . 
Bee  how,  with  the  growth  of  such  cities  as  Borne,  Paris, 
London,  New  York,  Melbourne,  the  only  thing  that  steadily 
increases  in  value  is  land.  Is  it  not  clear  that  here  is  a 
natural  law — that  is  to  say,  a  tendency  willed  by  the 
Creator?  Can  it  mean  anything  else  than  that  He  who 
ordained  the  State,  with  its  needs,  has,  in  the  values  which 
attach  to  land,  provided  the  means  to  meet  those  needs?" 
(page  20).  The  reasoning  and  illustration  here  are  curious 
and  somewhat  perplexing.  Mr.  George's  argument  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  two  things  which  vary  as  the  same 
third  thing  vary  as  one  another.  Land  values  vary  as 
increase  of  population  and  development  of  industry ;  but 
increase  of  population  and  development  of  industry  also  vary 
as  the  needs  of  revenue  ;  therefore  land  values  vary  as  the 
needs  of  revenue.  Hence  Mr.  George's  object  is  seen  to 
be  to  equate  land  values  and  the  fiscal  necessities  of  the 
State.  His  argument  is  strangely  like  a  famous  bit  of 
psychological  reasoning,  which  runs  somewhat  to  this  effect : 
"  My  volitional  power  during  the  day  varies  as  the  state  of 
my  bodily  disposition ;  the  state  of  my  bodily  disposition 
varies  as  my  breakfast  and  digestion;  therefore  my  volitional 
power  during  the  day  varies  as  in}7  breakfast  and  digestion." 
But  one  might  answer,  To  say  nothing  of  the  incomplete- 
ness of  your  data,  you  assume  that  your  volitional  power 
varies  always  and  in  the  same  identical  proportion  as  your 
bodily  disposition ;  and  again,  that  your  bodily  disposition 
varies  always  and  in  the  same  identical  proportion  as  your 
breakfast.  You  should  have  proved  the  invariability  and 
identity  of  connection  in  the  first  two  cases  before  you 
asserted  it  in  the  third.  "  Is  it  not  clear  " — as  Mr.  George 
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would  say — that  there  is  a  loose  link  somewhere?  and  "  is  it 
not  clear "  that  the  economist's  reasoning  may  be  met 
precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  psychologist's  ?  Let  it  be 
observed,  however,  that  after  all  the  connection  asserted  to 
exist  between  land  values  and  social  progress  plus  industry 
in  the  one  case,  and  between  this  last  quantity  and  the 
State's  need  of  revenue  in  the  second  case,  is  only  a 
"  tendency  !"  Why,  then,  are  we  told  that  "  the  connection 
is  invariable"?  And  how  Mr.  George  connects  all  this 
"  evidence "  with  the  babe  and  the  mother's  milk,  is  a 
veritable  puzzle.  "Whatever  the  physiologist  may  have  to 
say  about  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  mother's  milk  with 
the  increase  of  ths  babe,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  unlike  the 
State's  need  of  revenue,  which  increases  as  the  State 
increases,  the  babe's  need  of  the  mother's  milk  actually 
decreases  with  the  increase  of  the  infant.  How,  then,  can 
there  be  "  the  same  order  and  degree  of  evidence  in  the  two 
cases" — unless, 'indeed,  Mr.  George  has  in  mind  some  Utopian 
child,  some  striking  phenomenon  of  the  coining  era,  of  which 
the  world  in  general  has  so  far  as  little  knowledge  as  it  has 
of  an  "  invariable  connection  "  which  is  only  a  "  tendency," 
and  as  little  experience  as  it  has  of  the  justice  or  benefits  of 
State  landlordism. 

Such  is  the  style  of  argument  by  which  Mr.  George 
attempts  to  show  that  the  "benevolent  intentions  of  the 
Creator"  require  the  ownership  of  land  to  pass  to  the  State, 
and  the  citizens  to  become  tenants-at-will  of  the  community. 
Verily  the  balance  of  the  Georgian  judgment  needs  such 
an  amount  of  readjustment  and  precision  that  it  seems 
necessary  after  this  to  pronounce  it  absolutely  worthless 
wherewith  to  weigh  the  Vatican. 

Before  proceeding  any  further  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
at  once  that  the  merit  of  originality  in  the  proposal  before 
us  cannot  be  attributed  to  Mr.  George.  Neither  the  scheme 
itself  nor  the  alleged  ground  for  its  introduction  come  from 
the  author  of  Progress  and  Poverty.  In  a  speech  delivered 
on  December  17th,  1845,  Mr.  Cobden  drew  attention  to 
the  abuse  and  injustice  to  the  general  community  which 
had  been  caused  and  still  existed  in  consequence  of  the 
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relinquishmentof  the  right  of  the  State  to  participate  in  the 
increase  of  the  rental  value  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom.    He 
pointed  out  how  a  legislature  of  country  gentlemen,  for  the 
benefit   of  landlords  and  at  the  expense  of  the  people  at 
large,  had  fixed  the  rate  of  the  land  tax  at  four  shillings  in 
the  pound  on  the  valuation  of  1692.     "  The  land,"  he  said, 
"  had  gone  on  increasing  tenfold  in  many  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  fivefold  in  many  parts  of  England,  while  the  land  tax 
had  remained   the    same  as  it  was  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years   ago."     This  complaint   of    Cobden   forms   the   chief 
argument,  indeed  the  very  corner-stone,    of    the     single- 
taxmen's  system.    They  make  abuse  a  plea  for  disuse.    The 
plan  itself  for  the  assumption  by  the  State  of  the  ownership 
of  land  was  formulated   by   J.    S.    Mill,  about    1870,  and 
embodied   in   the   programme   of  the  Land-tenure  Reform 
Association,  of  which  he  became  president.     This  proposal 
of  the  Association  for  the  nationalization  of  land,  though  dis- 
cussed and  seriously  examined  by  economists  and  publicists, 
failed  to   provoke   any  violent   agitation.     The  element  of 
popular  excitement  was  introduced  into  the  question  by  the 
appearance,  in  1879,  of  Progress  and  Poverty,  which,  by  the 
brilliancy  of  its  literary  qualities  and  the  earnestness  of  its 
purpose,   soon  won   for  Mr.   George  a  great  reputation  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  secured  to  him  a 
large   and  enthusiastic  following.     His  practical  proposals 
differ  from  those  of  Mill  only  in  the  single  respect  of  compen- 
sation.    Mill  contemplated   the   full   compensation  of  the 
existing  owners  of  the  land  according  to  the  value  of  their 
several  properties  at  the  time  when  the  scheme  should  come 
into  force.     Mr.  George  will  have  none  of  your  compensa- 
tion, which  is  nothing  short  of  "paltering  with  right  and 
wrong;"  "a  juggling  with  justice  and  injustice;"  merely 
"  an  impudent  plea  for  the  continuance  of  the  same  injustice 
in  another  form ;"  the  giving  to  landowners  in  the  shape  of 
interest  of  what  they  before  got  as  rent  (pp.  79  and  80). 
"  Compensation  for  what  ?"  he  asks  with  triumphant  indig- 
nation.    "  For  giving  up  what  has  been  unjustly  taken  ?  " 
And   in   this    rhetorical    flourish   we    have    the    only    at- 
tempted justification  of  what  would  be  robbery,  and  often 
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cruel  robbery.  The  man  of  broad  acres  and  the  humbler 
dweller  in  his  own  little  nook  of  earth,  the  inheritor  of  vast 
ancestral  estates  and  the  man  who,  for  his  children's  sake, 
has  invested  his  hard  earnings  in  his  bit  of  land,  after  a  life 
of  toil  and  struggle,  would  alike  be  despoiled  without 
redress.1 

And  here  a  few  questions  of  leading  importance  suggest 
themselves  before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  various  asser- 
tions and  assumptions  on  which  Mr.  George  has  built  his 
house  of  "  hay  and  stubble."  First  of  all,  what  about 
"  unearned  losses  "  in  the  value  of  land,  resulting  from  the 
very  same  causes  which  are  assigned  for  "  unearned  "  gains  ? 
If  Divine  Providence  has  ordained  that  the  community 
should  take  the  "  unearned  increment,"  i.  e.,  "  the  value 
attaching  to  land  by  reason  of  progress  and  increasing  popu- 
lation, it  is  surely  only  consistent  with  justice  that  the  State 
should  stand  the  stress  of  unearned  decrement.  If  your 
reasoning  is  correct,  either  Divine  Providence  or  the  single 
tax  is  gone  astray  in  large  regions  of  the  habitable  earth. 
For,  when  urged  with  this  difficulty  as  to  decrement,  you  say 
that  you  do  not  mean  to  tax  "  all  land,  nor  even  all  land  in 
use,  but  only  land  above  the  poorest  "  (page  75).  But  this 
is— (1)  to  shirk  the  difficulty  ;  (2)  to  abandon  your  whole 
position  as  to  the  Divine  origin  of  the  single  tax  system. 
You  shirk  the  difficulty,  because  when  told  by  the  sufferer 
from  depreciating  land  values  that,  in  all  decency  and  fair- 
ness, the  State  landlord  ought  to  bear  the  tenants'  unearned 
losses,  since  the  unearned  gains  are  to  go  to  the  landlord's 
pocket  when  there  are  any,  you  merely  answer,  "  Oh  !  we'll 
not  exact  the  single  tax  in  your  case."  "  You  are  a  good 
honest  slave,"  said  the  Roman  master  in  the  poet's  satire, 
"  and  so  you  shall  not  receive  the  lash."  You  must  face 
this  dilemma,  however,  wriggle  as  you  will ;  either  the 
Georgian  scheme  is  unjust,  or  it  is  to  be  realized  only  on 
condition  of  supporting  a  large  army  of  State  pensioners, 
who  have  claims  on  the  community  on  account  of  falling 

1  And  yet  Mr.  George  can  say": — "  In  a  civilization  beginning  to  puJge 
with  steam  and  electricity,  where  the  sun  paints  pictures,  and  the  phono- 
graph stores  speech,  it  will  not  do  to  be  merely  as  just  as  were  our  fathers  !'' 
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values.  Then,  where  is  Divine  Providence,  which  you 
believe  in  only  because  it  has  provided  for  society  by  means 
of  the  "  invariable  connection  "  between  land  values  and 
need  for  revenue  ?  where  is  Divine  Providence  in  those 
countries  and  districts  where  land  only  just  pays  for  cultiva- 
tion ?  Your  "  unearned  increment  "  in  large  districts — aye, 
whole  counties — even  of  England,  the  classic  land  of  pro- 
gress and  increasing  population,  would  be  simply  a  minus 
quantity.  For  in  communities  the  most  flourishing  the 
phenomenon  of  falling  values  is  seen  side  by  side  with  that 
of  rising  values,  and  in  many  countries,  as  is  shown  by 
innumerable  examples,  land  has  already  reached  its  maxi- 
mum value.  All  over  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
agricultural  rents  have  been  steadily  falling  for  ten  years  or 
more,  and  land  is  at  as  low  a  figure  in  the  market  as  it  has 
reached  for  generations.  It  is  true,  "the  increase  of  the 
rental  derived  from  urban  land  is  unquestionably  in 
modern  times  immense,"  says  Mr.  L.  L.  Price  ;  but  not 
even  all  urban  land  gives  us  this  increase,  for  the 
shifting  of  the  centres  and  lines  of  trade  and  industry  plays 
havoc  with  urban  land  values.  "  In  old  countries  like 
England,"  adds  the  same  writer,  "  the  increment  has  in  many 
instances  become  a  decrement;"  and  he  goes  on  to  remark 
that  "  it  might  not  be  impossible  to  collect  a  mass  of  evidence 
to  show  the  existence  and  magnitude  of  unearned  increments 
attaching  to  other  forms  of  wealth." 

This  introduces  a  second  initial  question  for  Mr.  George 
to  answer.  Why  stop  at  the  "  unearned"  increment  of  land  ? 
Why  not  invade  the  warehouse,  and  subtract  for  the  use  of 
the  community  the  unearned  increment  due  to  the  increasing 
value  of  tide  and  time,  of  wind  and  wave  ?  The  fluctuating 
character  of  such  "increment"  in  other  property  does  not 
excuse  the  unjust  inconsistency  of  singling  out  land  for 
spoliation.  There  is  the  same  essential  reason  for  confisca- 
tion in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  alleged  palliative  of 
the  injustice  being  sufficient  to  necessitate  only  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  mode  and  measure  of  confiscation. 

The  "unearned  increment"  in  other  property  may 
fluctuate  more,  and  yet  be  greater  in  its  sum,  as  would  seem 
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to  be  indicated  by  the  character  of  the  mighty  men  of 
dollars,  who  have  swelled  to  greatness  during  the  past  half 
century.  As  a  rule  they  have  not  been  large  landed  pro- 
prietors, but  millowners,  merchants,  and  manufacturers.1 
Your  term  "  single  tax  "  is,  therefore,  to  most  men  a  ludi- 
crous euphemistic  misnomer,  which  hides  the  practical 
infamy  of  the  proposal  even  from  you  its  author  !  To  break 
into  my  house  in  the  king's  or  community's  name — it  matters 
not  which,  for  both  are  synonymous  with  violence  and  oppres- 
sion when  the  moorings  of  private  rights  are  slackened  or 
sundered — to  break  into  my  house,  and  claim  part  of  my 
possessions  in  payment  of  the  "  unearned  increment"  in  the 
value  of  my  buildings  (apart  from  their  site) ,  due  to  social 
progress  and  increase  of  population,  may  be  styled  a  mode 
of  taxation — to  cloak  a  bad  deed  with  a  good  name ;  but 
honest  men  will,  for  all  that,  call  it  a  piece  of  tyranny  and 
robbery. 

Mr.  George  does  well  to  say  (page  75)  that  "  the  single 
tax  is  in  reality  not  a  tax  at  all,  but  merely  a  return  to  the 
State  for  the  use  of  a  valuable  privilege."  In  plain  words, 
your  single  tax  means  ultimately  indiscriminate  spoliation 
of  the  individual  in  order  to  enrich  the  Treasury ;  for,  if 
you  make  a  man  pay  the  State  for  one  "bounty  of  God," 
why  not  for  all  ?  And  though  you  may  be  generous  enough 
to  exempt  land  improvements,  &c.,  from  the  general  scheme 
of  appropriation,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  "  some  new 
apostle  of  a  regenerated  humanity"  may  not  soon  become 
a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of  New  York,  on  the  issue  of 
confiscating  land  improvements,  &c. 

Another  puzzling  problem[in  singletaxation  may  be  stated 
thus :  "  Why,  with  your  principles  do  you  wish  to  confine 
land  to  the  ownership  of  any  particular  state  or  community? 
In  your  own  words,  "  men  are  the  equal  creatures  of  God's 


iLaveleye,  also  a  single  taxman,  supplies  the  reason  for  this 
(Contemporary  Review,  November,  1882) : — "The  value  of  capital  engaged  in 
industrial  enterprise  exceeds  that  of  land  itself,  arid  its  power  of  accumula- 
tion is  far  greater  than  that  of  ground  rents."  Hence  industrial  capital  must 
have  a  greater  "  unearned  increment.5'  Why  not  confiscate  it,  then,  before 
land  ? 
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bounty  ;  "  therefore  "  they  are  equally  entitled  to  live  their 
lives  and  satisfy  their  needs  ;  "  therefore  "  they  are  equally 
entitled  to  the  use  of  land"  (page  3).  Your  logic  is  not  of 
the  best ;  but  waive  that.  Why,  when  men  are  equally 
entitled  to  the  land,  should  England  monopolize  "  the  black 
diamond  mines,"  which  give  sinews  of  steel  to  her  empire, 
and  make  her  the  greatest  manufacturing  and  merchant 
nation  in  the  world  ?  Why  are  the  vine-growing  lands  held 
for  ever  in  the  hands  of  a  few  nations  ?  Let  Ireland  have 
her  turn  at  the  coal-fields,  and  England  have  a  taste  of  the 
bogland,  and  let  the  Icelanders  have  a  change  of  climate  to 
try  their  hands  at  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  "  God  made 
the  land,"  you  say,  "  as  free  as  ocean,  sun,  and  air  for  all  to 
use  equally."  Well,  then,  let  the  fairest  lands  of  Ireland  no 
longer  be  in  the  hands  of  Meath  ;  cast  them  forth  into  the 
midst  as  the  bone  of  contention,  with  a  qui  potest  caper  e, 
capiat.  For  force  decides  where  rights  are  equal.  Do  you 
not  see  that  your  argument  proves  too  much ;  and  therefore 
proves  nothing. 

And  why,  again,  do  you  make  men  pay  for  the  use  of  the 
free  bounty  of  the  Creator?  "For  a  man" — your  own 
language,  mark,  and  your  own  principles — "  for  a  man  who, 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  his  labour,  is  obliged  to  pay  another 
man  [or  the  State  ?]  for  the  use  of  ocean,  or  air,  or  sunshine, 
or  soil,  all  of  which  are  to  men  involved  in  the  single  term 
land,  is  in  this  deprived  of  his  rightful  property,  and  thus 
robbed!"  (page  5).  It  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  disclaim 
communism — your  principles  compel  you  to  it.  "We  do 
not  propose,"  you  say,  "to  assert  equal  rights  to  land — 
letting  anyone  use  any  part  of  it  at  anytime"  (page  9).  But 
you  have  already  done  so ;  and,  in  any  case,  you  cannot 
escape  from  the  force  of  your  own  argument.  You  have 
started  down  the  switchback,  and  must  go  forward  to  the  end 
or  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  way.  Your  own  reasoning 
against  the  Pope,  on  page  113,  shows  that  you  will  allow 
no  difference  between  land  and  other  property,  where  it  is 
a  question  of  State  aid  for  peasant  proprietors  ;  you  must 
not  be  surprised,  then,  if  we  refuse  to  concede  any  difference 
when  it  is  a  question  of  confiscation.  Aid  in  one  kind  of 
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property  means  consistently  aid  in  another,  you  argue  ;  and 
so  we  argue  that  confiscation  of  one  kind  leads  logically  and 
inevitably  to  confiscation  of  another. 

Thus,  Mr.  George's  scheme,  in  its  strict  logical  develop- 
ment, would  finally  reduce  us  to  nomads  fighting  for 
encampment  and  pasturage,  or  to  poverty-stricken  wandering 
husbandmen  ;  and,  at  best,  in  its  merciful  but  inconsistent 
form,  it  would  make  us  mere  bond-slaves  of  the  State. 

Then  there  is  a  final  difficulty,  which  you  must  get 
shunted  off  the  main  line  before  you  can  run  your  social 
express  direct — as  you  intend— to  paradise-on-earth.  How 
are  you  going  to  discriminate  between  land  values  and 
improvements  ?  Have  you  considered  sufficiently  that  most 
important  element  of  tenant  right — the  question  of  "un- 
exhausted improvements,"  which  made  Mill  rob  his  scheme 
of  its  justification  and  its  force,  by  admitting  that  the  State, 
in  enforcing  its  rights,  should  leave  a  wide  margin  for 
miscalculations  ?  And  what  safeguards  do  you  suggest  against 
the  great  injustice  that  may  be  done  in  the  appraisement 
of  the  capital  values  of  estates  ?  To  whom  are  you  going  to 
entrust  the  delicate  business  of  valuation?  Can  you  give 
any  estimate  of  the  number  of  valuers,  surveyors,  &c.,  to  be 
kept  constantly  at  work,  together  with  any  calculations  as 
to  the  various  improper  fractions  of  the  whole  collected 
revenue  their  various  corps  will  be  guaranteed  to  consume  ? 
Of  course,  you  tell  us  there  will  be  no  official  jobbery,  no 
trickery,  no  corruption,  no  insecurity  of  possession,  resulting 
from  the  State  management  of  all  landed  property ;  neither 
would  there  be  armies  of  State  rent-fixers  and  State  rent- 
gatherers.  But  we  need  some  stronger  assurance  of  this  than 
your  own  bald  assertion.  For  how  can  the  single  tax  "  give 
far  greater  security  for  the  fruits  of  labour  than  the  present 
system,  and  far  greater  permanence  of  possession,"  when,  at 
each  revolution  of  the  industrial  wheel,  the  State  valuers  may 
claim  "  unearned  increment  "  ? 

Do  what  you  will,  you  cannot  separate  things  insepa- 
rable. Land — speaking  now  of  cultivation — is  not  land,  in 
the  sense  of  being  a  "storehouse  for  satisfying  human 
needs" — land,  I  say,  is  not  land  until  it  is  improved;  and, 
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therefore,  to  attempt  a  separation  between  land  values  and 
improvements,  is  to  try  to  divorce  the  thing  from  itself, 
"  For  the  soil  which  is  tilled  and  cultivated  with  toil  and 
skill  utterly  changes  its  condition ;  it  was  wild  before,  it  is 
now  fruitful ;  it  was  barren,  and  now  it  brings  forth  in 
abundance"  (Encyc.).  Consequently,  the  labour  and  capital 
originally  spent  on  that  land,  now  enter  into  its  very  consti- 
tution, as  Leo.  XIII.  admirably  shows,  "  and  they  become 
so  truly  part  of  itself  as  to  be  in  great  measure  indistinguish- 
able and  inseparable  from  it."  "  The  land  is  not  of  man's 
creation,"  you  cry,  echoing  the  words  of  Mill ;  "  and  for  a 
person  to  appropriate  to  himself  a  mere  gift  of  nature,  which 
belonged  to  all  others  until  he  took  possession  of  it,  is  prima 
facie  an  injustice  to  all  the  rest"  (Mill,  Dissert,  iv.,  289: 
cf.  Open  Letter,  &c.,  page  78,  and  7  and  passim).  "But  what 
is  of  man's  creation?"  asks  Mr.  liae.1  "He  finds  his 
materials  already  created,  and  he  merely  appropriates  them, 
and  adapts  them  to  his  own  uses  by  labour,  exactly  as  he 
does  with  the  soil  that  in  his  hands  become  fruitful  fields. 
Land  is  as  much  a  creation  of  man  as  anything  else  is,  and 
everything  is  as  much  a  gift  of  God  as  land." 

To  pass  now  to  a  few  of  your  grounding  assertions  and 
assumptions,  which  space  will  allow  me  to  do  little  more 
than  enumerate.  Here  is  the  first  :  "  Pauperism  accom- 
panies progress,  because  rent  swallows  up  the  whole  gain." 
These  two  statements  form  the  corner-stone  of  your  building. 
If,  therefore,  one  or  other  is  shown  to  be  unsound,  your 
whole  fabric  is  shown  to  be  veritably  a  castle  in  the  air ; 
a  fortiori,  if  both  crumble  to  dust  before  the  unimpeachable 
testimony  of  facts,  open  to  everybody's  observation,  or 
disclosed  by  industrial  statistics.  "  Pauperism  accompanies 
progress  !  "  Why  do  you  deal  so  extensively  in  ambiguous 
terms  ?  By  "  accompany  "  you  mean  "  is  caused  by,"  as  the 
title  and  tenor  of  your  works  show;  and  you  simply  don 
obscurity  to  hide  the  preposterous  "paradox  " — you  yourself 
call  it  such — that  pauperism  comes  through  progress.  "  We 

1  Contemporary  Socialism,  page  494  :  "  God  made  the  sea,  and  man  the 
dry  land,"  says  a  proverb  of  the  Dutch,  who  have  made  their  own  land  as 
much  as  Mr,  George  has  made  his  book,  Jbiil. 
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have  to  deal  here  with  a  simple  question  of  fact :— is  poverty 
really  becoming  greater,  extensively  and  intensively,  in 
advanced  countries?  Taking  England  as  a  crucial  case, 
Mr.  Giffen1  shows  that,  while  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
sovereign  is  as  great  now  as  it  was  then,  money  wages  have 
increased  from  30  to  100  per  cent.,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
abridgment  of  the  hours  of  labour,  which  have  been  reduced 
by  some  20  per  cent.  Sir  James  Caird2  says: — "The 
labourer's  earning  power  in  procuring  the  staff  of  life  cost 
him  five  days'  work  to  pay  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  1770, 
four  days  in  1840,  and  two  and  a-half  days  in  1870."  Only 
thirty  years  ago  animal  food  was  a  luxury  unknown  to 
probably  two-thirds  of  the  population  for  six  days  out  of 
seven;  "now,  nearly  all  of  them  eat  it  in  meat,  or  cheese, 
or  butter,  once  a-day."  Thus,  the  general  standard  of 
comfort  among  the  people  has  been  rising  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  proportion  of  the  population  unable  to  attain  it — 
though  the  evidence  for  this  is  not  so  exact  or  convincing  as 
might  be — has  been  on  the  decrease  rather  than  on  the 
increase.  It  is  calculated  that  there  are  at  the  present  time  in 
England  and  "Wales  1,600,000  paupers,  while  in  1688  there 
were  900,000 ;  or,  in  other  words,  with  five  times  the  popu- 
lation, we  have  less  than  twice  the  pauperism !  A  miserable 
prospect  truly,  where  so  much  wealth  abounds  and  is 
squandered,  to  have  a  million  and  a-half  destitute!  Still, 
the  fact  shows  the  groundlessness  of  Mr.  George's  sisyphism, 
which  makes  out  the  working  class  to  be  stricken  with 
the  curse  of  Sisyphus,  ever  encouraged  by  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  always  doomed  to  have  their  expectations  dashed 
with  disappointment ; 3  and  it  supplies  a  strong  corrective, 
if  not  absolute  refutation,  of  the  pessimistic  idea  :  "  Poverty 
the  consequence  of  progress."  Look,  too,  at  Norway,  a 
country  where  there  is  no  rent,  and  where  there  are  no  great 
cities — but  where,  for  all  that,  there  are  more  poor  than  in 
England — and  their  numbers  are  increasing  ! 

1  Presidential  Address  to  Statistical  Society,  Nov.  20th,  1883,  quoted 
by  Rae. 

2  Quoted  by  Walker,  Polit.  Econ.,  page  426. 

8  See  Introduction  to  Progress  and  Poverty,  and  Open  Letter,  &c.,  page 
101 
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Hence  "  the  law  which  associated  poverty  with  progress, 
and  increases  want  with  advancing  wealth  " — the  problem 
which  made  him  at  first  lose  his  faith  in  Divine  Providence, 
and  which  he  set  himself  to  solve  in  order  to  rediscover  for 
himself  and  humanity  the  long-lost  "benevolent  intentions 
of  the  Creator;"  all  turns  out  to  be  false  to  fact  and  false 
to  reason.  And  thus  Mr.  George  lost  his  faith  by  one  illu- 
sion, and  found  it  by  another ;  he  lost  it  by  the  paradoxical 
notion  that  progress  creates  poverty,  and  he  found  it  by  the 
happy  invention  of  singletaxism.  Read  his  own  virtual 
retractation  of  the  law  which  he  imagined  and  blazoned 
forth  on  the  title-page  of  his  first  eloquent  tirade  against 
private  property  in  land,  in  Book  iii.,  ch.  vi.,  page  154  of 
Progress  and  Poverty,  and  compare  it  with  the  statement  of 
"  the  problem  "  in  the  introduction  to  that  book  and 
throughout  the  Open  Letter.  He  never  meant,  it  seems, 
that  poverty  is  the  consequence  of  progress,  but  only  that 
"  while  there  is  no  real  diminution  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  the  labourer" — since  "  labourers  will  get  as  large 
a  quantity  as  before " — "  the  relative  fall  of  wages  is 
noticeable  only  in  the  increased  value  of  land,  and  the 
greater  comforts  and  the  more  lavish  expenditure  of  the 
rent-receiving  classes."  The  poverty  of  the  toilers  is,  then, 
constituted  in  its  essence  by  the  wealth  of  the  landlord ; 
and  the  poor  are  not  poorer,  but  only  seem  so,  because  some 
among  the  rich  have  become  richer.  This  is  the  familiar 
reasoning  of  Socialists,  of  which  Father  Steccanella  remarks 
that  it  is  an  argument  with  feet,  but  no  head. 

But  here  is  a  new  issue.  "  Bent  swallows  up  the  whole 
gain."  "  Neither  human  nor  Divine  wisdom,"  says 
Mr.  George  (page  101),  "  can  devise  any  means  by  which 
the  evils  of  our  present  condition  may  be  avoided."  Because 
"even  were  God  to  infuse  new  vigour  into  the  sunlight, 
new  virtue  into  the  air,  new  fertility  into  the  soil ;  were  He 
to  reveal  new  substances,  new  adjustments,  new  powers ; 
were  He  to  send  down  from  the  heavens,  &c.,  food, 

1  "  11  dire  :  tu  sei  ricco  ;  dunque  io  sono  povero,  e  un"  ragiouare  coi 
piedi  e  non  col  capo."  Del  Comwtismo  (page  202),  a  book  that  deserves  to 
attend  on  the  Encyclical,  and  supplement  Father  Liberatore's  Prittcipii, 
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clothing,  all  the  things  that  satisfy  man's  material  desires — 
so  far  from  benefiting  man,  would  not  this  increase  and 
extension  of  His  bounty  prove  but  a  curse,  permitting  the 
privileged  class  more  riotously  to  roll  in  wealth,  and  bringing 
the  disinherited  class  to  more  widespread  starvation  or 
pauperism  ?  " 

We  have  another  plain  question  of  fact  to  deal  with. 
Does  rent  absorb  a  larger  proportion  of  the  gross  produce  of 
the  country,  and  are  wages  a  correspondingly  smaller  pro- 
portion? There  is  not  the  smallest  pretence  of  fact  for 
Mr.  George's  assertion.  "Eent  is  a  much  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  gross  produce  than  it  was,"  says  Mr.  Eae;1  "  and 
wages  are  not  only  in  their  aggregate  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  aggregate  produce  of  the  country,  but  in  their  average  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  per  capita  production."  No  random 
assumptions  here  !  "  The  gross  annual  produce  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  reckoned  at  present  at  twelve  hundred  millions 
sterling,  and  the  rent  at  less  than  seventy  millions;  i.e., 
about  one-seventeenth  of  the  whole.  .  .  .  Two  hundred 
years  ago  the  annual  produce  of  England  and  Wales  was 
forty-three  millions,  and  the  rent  of  land  ten  millions — little 
less  than  one-fourth.  .  .  .  Bent  has  risen  nearly  two 
hundred  per  cent,  in  the  last  one  hundred  years,  but  it  does 
not  take  one  whit  a  larger  share  of  the  gross  produce  of  the 
land  than  it  took  then." 

Here  are  another  set  of  assumptions  which  need  no  long 
refutation.  Giving  us  no  strict  definition  of  land,  you 
assume  that  it  is  some  compound  of  ocean,  air,  sunshine, 
and  soil  (page  5) ;  and  by  aid  of  this  sly  stepping-stone  you 
easily  skip  on  to  another  assumption,  that  the  productivity 
of  land  is  illimitable.  Thus  you  assume  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  law  of  returns  in  agriculture  and 
that  of  returns  in  commerce  and  manufactures.  Land  is, 
moreover,  entirely  urban,  if  we  are  to  trust  your  Open  Letter; 
for  nowhere  is  there  made  the  slightest  distinction  between 
rural  and  town  land.  And,  again,  it  appears  that  the  very 
essence  of  private  property  in  land  is  to  have  vast  tracts  in 

1  Contemporary  Socialism,  page  454. 
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possession.  Private  property  in  land,  you  say  (page  60), 
corrupted  the  civilization  of  Kome  and  ruined  her  empire. 
By  this  you  mean,  it  turns  out,  that  "  latifundia  subverted 
Italy."  But  to  assert  that  the  coloni — the  soldier  peasant 
proprietors  of  conquering  Kome — not  only  did  not  spread 
and  cement  her  influence  and  her  rule,  but  "  corrupted  and 
ruined  her  empire,"  is  surely  to  dream  history.  Until  you 
tell  us  precisely  what  you  mean  by  land,  we  cannot  assent 
to  your  scheme. 

Further,  you  assume  that  the  revenue  realized '  by  the 
single  tax  system  would  not  only  cover  all  taxation,  but 
provide  a  means  of  support  for  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
and  the  aged  worker.  The  gross  agricultural  rental  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  seventy  millions.  Would  this  sum, 
deducting  only  rent  for  buildings  and  allowance  for  improve- 
ments, suffice  to  meet  local  taxation'  alone  (some  sixty 
millions)  ?  Were  the  widow  and  the  orphan  and  the 
aged  poor  to  be  made  the  recipients  of  nothing  but  the 
residual  bounty  of  siiigletaxism,  it  is  to  be  feared  they  would 
fare  but  meanly. 

Your  historical  assertions  and  appeals  to  the  Bible  in 
support  of  your  theories  are  as  solid  as  the  rest  of  their 
foundations.     Let  us  take  the  Bible,  and  see  if  private  pro- 
perty in  land   is  condemned  as  the  chiefest    of   all  social 
criminals — as  Mr.  George  represents  it  to  be — or  if  it  is  not 
only  recognised  but  approved.  In  Genesis,  ch.  xxiii.,  we  have 
set  forth  minutely  the  transaction  between  Moses  and  one 
Ephron  for  the  purchase  of  a  field  ;   and  from  the  study  of 
the   circumstances   of  this    sale  we   may  learn  much.     In 
chapter  xlvii.  we  read  that  the  Egyptians  offered  for  sale  to 
Joseph  all  their  property,  and  we  are  told  how  Joseph  effected 
the  purchase.     "  Emit  igitur  Joseph  omiiem  terrain  JEgypti, 
vendentibus    singulis  possessiones  suas."     Here,  plainly,  is 
compensation  at   all   events.     Private  property  in  land  is, 
therefore,  recognised  in  Genesis,  and  existed  from  before 
the   times   of  Abraham   and   Joseph.     You   appeal   to  the 
Mosaic   code   to    prove    to    Leo   XIII.    that   the    text    of 
Deuteronomy,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  field," 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  sanctioning  private  property  in  land, 
VOL.  XIII.  2  C 
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but  only  the  right  of  possession,  i.e.,  of  use  and  improve- 
ment. Moses  "  expressly  denied  unqualified  ownership,  and 
with  the  declaration,  '  that  the  land  shall  not  be  sold  for 
ever,  because  it  is  mine,'  his  code  provided  for  its  reversion 
every  fiftieth  year"  (page  65).  Yes  ;  but  reversion  to  whom  ? 
To  the  State,  as  you  equivocally  imply  ?  No ;  but  to  the 
original  owner.  The  Mosaic  law  enacted — (1)  that  all  land 
was  to  be  the  property  of  God,  on  the  principle  that 
"  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  plenitude  thereof,"  and 
its  holders  were  to  be  deemed  His  tenants ;  (2)  that  all 
sold  land  was  to  return  to  its  original  owners  in  the  year  of 
the  Jubilee,  and  the  price  of  the  sale  was  to  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  a  fifty  years'  tenancy,and  redemption  on  equitable 
terms  was  to  be  allowed  at  all  times  (Lev.  xxv.  27).  To 
quote  Moses  is,  therefore,  to  cut  your  own  throat ;  for  the 
Jewish  system  was  the  principle  of  private  property  in  land 
raised  to  its  highest  power.  So  sacred  was  the  original  title 
of  ownership  considered,  that  the  inviolability  of  succession 
to  landed  property  was  secured  by  Divine  enactment.  The 
ancestral  right  shall  never  be  alienated  either  by  State  or 
individual,  and  not  even  the  transfer  of  the  temporary 
enjoyment  of  inherited  land  shall  be  permitted  without 
equitable  compensation  to  the  rightful  owner.1 

Enough,  however,  to  show  that  Mr.  George's  scheme 
savours  rather  too  strongly  of  "the  potent  medicines  of  the 
charlatan  "  to  be  trusted  in  the  present  precarious  state  of 
society.  Our  times  and  their  disorders  need  calm,  level- 
headed doctors ;  but  heat  and  eloquence  prescribe  feverish 
potions ! 

From  the  Open  Letter  we  turn  with  a  sigh  of  relief  to 
the  Encyclical  which  provoked  it.  Let  us  turn  to  the  Pope. 
From  his  lips  we  shall  hear  the  truth  taught  by  the  Son  of 
God,  which  alone  can  free  men  from  the  slavery  of  error. 
He  is  that  master  of  justice  given  by  God  to  the  world,  for 
whom  the  prophet  Joel  bids  the  sons  of  the  Lord  rejoice. 


iCf.  Father  Steccanella,  as  above  (page  218),  and  Dr.  Smith's 
Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses.  The  hitter's  remarks  on  peasant 
proprietorship  are  worth  attention  in  this  connection* 
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"  Et  filii  Sion  exultate  et  laetamini  in  Deo  vestro ;  quia 
dedit  vobis  doctorem  justitiae."  .  .  .  The  sons  of  the 
world  will  laugh  at  our  invitation.  But  thus  it  is  :  either 
accept  the  principles  of  Leo  XIII.,  which  set  their  face 
determinedly  in  the  direction  of  the  multiplication  and 
facilitation  of  private  ownerships,  and  against  any  scheme  of 
confiscation,  or  bear  on  in  our  breast  the  gnawing  cancer 
till  it  grow  to  the  desolation  of  communism.1 

A.  PIlNSLEY,  B.A. 


THE   HOLY  KOBE  AT  TKEVES. 

AMONG  the  events  of  last  year,  there  is  one  that  stands 
out  from  the  rest  as  something  of  deeper  import  and  of 
more  rare  occurrence.  For  the  third  time  in  this  century, 
that  treasure  of  Treves,  the  seamless  robe  of  our  Lord, 
has  been  taken  from  its  resting-place  and  exposed  to  the 
veneration  of  throngs  of  devout  pilgrims.  Those  who 
remember  the  great  exposition  of  1844,  or  had  heard  of  it 
from  others,  had  long  been  hoping  that  the  century  would 
not  be  allowed  to  end  without  seeing  the  relic  once  more 
exposed.  These  hopes  have  at  length  been  fulfilled,  and 
thousands  of  the  younger  generation  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  satisfying  their  devotion  by  going  on  the  pilgrimage  ; 
or,  at  least,  following  it  in  spirit.  And  now  that  the  expo- 
sition has  come  and  gone,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  look  back 
upon  it  for  a  while,  that  we  may  lose  nothing  of  the  lessons 
and  the  consolation  it  has  for  us.  Naturally  enough,  the 
pilgrimage  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Men  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions,  devout  Catholics,  enemies  of 
religion,  carping  Protestant  critics,  careless  and  indifferent 
worldlings,  have  all  had  their  say  about  it ;  and,  as  in  1844, 
though  happily  not  in  the  same  degree,  the  relic  and  the 
pilgrims  who  flocked  to  honour  it  have  been  made  the 
object  of  gibes  and  sneers.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  bitter 

1  Cf .  Stecanella,  page  604. 
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foes  of  the  Christian  faith  should  thus  assail  the  Catholic 
pilgrims ;  but  it  is,  surely,  strange  that  many  who  claim  the 
name  of  Christian  should  be  found  to  join  in  the  attack. 
For  what  is,  after  all,  the  real  meaning  of  the  Treves 
pilgrimage  ?  What  is  it  that  makes  it  a  cheering  sight  to 
all  who  have  the  interest  of  religion  at  heart?  It  is  a 
question  well  worth  asking;  for  the  pilgrimage  itself — apart 
from  the  history  and  authenticity  of  the  sacred  relic  which 
was  its  object — is  a  momentous  fact,  with  a  value  of  its  own. 
An  outsider  who  is  sufficiently  clear-sighted  to  see  the 
importance  of  the  movement,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
supposed  causes  to  which  its  critics  wrould  fain  ascribe  it, 
may  well  be  bewildered,  and  ask  what  is  the  true  explana- 
tion. But  a  Catholic  can,  surely,  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
a  satisfactory  answer.  The  homage  which  the  pilgrims  thus 
pay  to  the  holy  robe  is  simply  due  to  an  outburst  of  faith 
in  Him  who  once  wore  it.  Those  who  came  in  throngs  to 
see  the  holy  relic  and  kneel  before  it,  were  not  brought 
there  by  idle  curiosity  or  vain  superstition.  Was  it  a  mere 
garment,  a  ''handful  of  wool,"  that  gathered  them  from 
afar?  No,  it  was  He  who  being  lifted  up  draws  all  things 
to  Himself. 

There  could  be  no  greater  abuse  of  language  than  the 
charge  of  superstition,  which  unthinking  objectors  so  lightly 
fling  at  the  Treves  pilgrims.  How  can  that  be  a  supersti- 
tion which  has  a  deep  meaning  and  a  firm  foundation? 
And  such  a  reasonable  homage  is  that  paid  to  the  holy 
robe.  It  has  a  sure  basis  and  an  intelligible  meaning,  for 
it  is  the  natural  outcome  and  expression  of  a  deep  and  living 
faith  in  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  We  may  say  this, 
indeed,  of  all  that  is  done  in  the  Catholic  Church.  All 
her  sacraments  and  sacred  ordinances,  ceremonies  and  pious 
practices,  of  whatever  kind,  are  grouped  around  the  one  great 
mystery  which  is  the  sun  and  centre  of  all,  giving  reality  and 
life  and  meaning  to  what  else  would  be  worthless.  It  has 
been  well  said  by  Dr.  Herzog,  in  his  account  of  the 
Calvinist  doctrine  on  the  Holy  Eucharist,  that  if  once 
the  words  of  institution  are  taken  in  the  literal  sense, 
the  whole  Catholic  teaching  and  practice — Transubstan- 
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tiation,  the  Mass,  the  adoration  of  the  Host  —  will  naturally 
follow.1 

In  like  manner,  we  may  say  of  another  great  text,  "  Et 
verbum  caro  factum  est;"  that  if  this  is  taken  literally,  and 
really  held  with  a  living  faith,  the  whole  circle  of  Catholic 
doctrines  and  rites  and  practices  seems  only  the  natural 
outcome  and  expression  of  that  one  stupendous  truth.  It  is 
even  so.  The  eternal  Son  of  God  has  in  very  deed  become 
man  to  save  us  ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  a  full  atonement 
and  real  justification  and  adoption  of  sons.  He  has  truly 
taken  our  flesh,  and  not  in  semblance  only  ;  and,  therefore, 
lowly  material  elements  are  hallowed  by  His  touch,  and 
spiritual  graces,  like  to  Him  who  gives  them,  come  to  us 
clothed  in  the  outward  raiment  of  sacramental  signs.  And 
for  the  same  reason  also  is  the  Church  a  visible  body,  and 
the  inward  life-giving  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  fitly 
made  known  through  outward  tokens  and  instruments,  as 
St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  says  of  His  coming  at  Pentecost  : 
yap  'Ytov  crtojjLaTiKws  TI^LV  o/uX^orairro?,  teal  avrb 


The  great  theologian  of  our  own  century  has  told  us,  in 
one  of  his  finest  pages,  how  the  Church  may  be  considered 
as  the  Saviour  Himself  living  and  working  in  all  ages.  His 
voice  is  heard  in  all  her  teaching,  and  the  touch  of  His  hand 
is  felt  in  every  sacrament.  Ever  present  in  His  Church,  He 
is  thus  coming  down  the  track  of  time,  gathering  disciples 
to  Himself,  and  perpetuating  the  work  He  began  long  ago.2 
And  as  all  other  dogmas  are  thus  bound  up  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  Incarnation,  so  the  various  heresies  which 


1  The  words  of  this  eminent  Protestant  writer  are  well  worth  quoting 
here  : — "  Dr.  Luther  mid  die  ihm  anhangenden  Theologen  sahen  wol  ein, 
dass  die  Festhaltung  des  rein  buchstiiblichen  Shines  schnurst racks  zu  der 
Katholischen  Lehre  fare.     In  der  Tat  ateckt  in  der  buchstablichen  Erkla- 
rung   die  ganze   Katholische   Theorie   und  Praxis  in  Beziehung  auf  das 
Sacrament  des  Altars,  nicht  bloss  die  Wandlung  der  Elemente,  die  Anbe- 
tung   der  Hostie,   die    Kelchenziehung,    sondern   auch    das    versbhnende 
Opfer   der  Messe  welches  gemiiss  dem  strengen  Wortsinne  des  Textes, 
wiirend   des  Abendmales   dargebracht   wurde."     EncyUopadie  fur  Protest. 
Theoloyie  s.  v.  Abeudmal. 

2  See   the   whole   passage   in   Mohler's  Symbolik,   section   34  :    "  Die 
Kirche  ist,"  &c, 
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deny  any  one  of  these  must  tend  to  weaken  and  eventually 
destroy  belief  in  that  doctrine  also.  Such  has  been,  in  many 
instances,  the  outcome  of  that  heretical  movement  which 
began  by  assailing  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  her 
teaching  on  the  subject  of  justification  and  the  sacraments, 
and  the  honour  which  is  rightly  given  to  the  saints.  As 
Cardinal  Newman  says,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine: — "If  we  take  a  survey,  at  least,  of 
Europe,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  those  religious  com- 
munions which  are  characterized  by  devotion  towards  the 
Blessed  Virgin  that  have  ceased  to  adore  her  eternal 
Son,  but  those  very  bodies  (when  allowed  by  the  law) 
which  have  renounced  devotion  to  her.  The  regard  for 
His  glory,  which  was  professed  in  that  keen  jealousy  of  her 
exaltation,  has  not  been  supported  by  the  event.  They  who 
were  accused  of  worshipping  a  creature  in  His  stead,  still 
worship  Him ;  their  accusers,  who  hoped  to  worship  Him  so 
purely,  they  wherever  obstacles  to  the  development  of  their 
principles  have  been  removed,  have  ceased  to  worship  Him 
altogether."1  And,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  heretical 
principle  has  not  been  allowed  full  play,  and  the  dogma  of  the 
Incarnation  has  been  held  fast  in  spite  of  all,  belief  in  those 
other  doctrines  that  are  so  closely  bound  up  with  it  is  often 
found  to  spring  up  afresh.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the 
observance  of  sacramental  rites  may  still  linger  on  where 
faith  in  the  great  mystery  has  been  lost,  or  may  even  be 
revived  on  lower  grounds ;  and  the  result  is  an  empty 
formalism  that  is  useless,  or  worse. 

Now,  this  public  exposition  of  what  claims  to  be  a 
garment  once  worn  by  our  divine  Lord  Himself,  may  well 
serve  as  a  test  of  the  faith  and  devotion  of  those  who 
profess  His  name  and  service.  If  we  do  really  hold  that 
He  is  the  very  God,  who  has  come  in  the  flesh  to  save  His 
sinful  creatures,  how  should  we  be  affected  at  the  sight  of 
something  which  had  thus  been  hallowed  by  His  touch  ? 
How  ought  we  to  treat  it  ?  There  is  no  need,  surely,  that 
any  command  should  be  laid  upon  us,  nor  is  there  any  room 
for  subtle  and  elaborate  argument.  It  is  a  question  that  the 

Chap,  xi.,  sec.  2. 
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heart  can  readily  answer.  We  all  know  how  men  prize  the 
relics  of  the  great  and  good,  and  how  fondly  we  cling  to 
anything  that  speaks  to  us  of  one  who  is  loved  and  seen  no 
more.  How  then  should  we  reverence  and  cherish  and 
honour  His  robe?  If  faith  in  Him  is  not  a  cold  abstraction, 
but  real  and  deep  and  living,  what  wonder  is  it  that  the 
mere  sight  of  such  a  relic  should  bring  throngs  of  pilgrims 
from  afar,  and  feed  the  kindling  flame  of  love  ? 

We  may,  perhaps,  be  told  that  this  reverence  for  a  mere 
garment  is  a  piece  of  sentiment  unworthy  of  lofty  and 
spiritual  minds.  But  we  need  only  refer  such  critics  to 
the  great  dogmatic  teacher  who  stood  forth  in  the  fourth 
century  as  the  champion  of  our  Lord's  divinity.  At  the 
close  of  his  life  of  St.  Anthony,  St.  Athaiiasius  tells  how 
the  saint's  disciples  took  his  worn  clothes  and  kept  them  as 
a  great  treasure,  for  to  look  upon  them  is  like  looking  at  the 
saint  himself.1  And  if  the  relics  of  the  servant  were  thus 
cherished  as  a  priceless  heritage,  and  thus  affected  those 
who  saw  them,  how  much  more  should  a  garment  of  the 
Master  Himself  be  held  in  honour,  and  bring  His  image  to 
the  minds  of  all  that  see  it  ! 

And  if  the  exposition  may  thus  be  taken  as  a  touchstone, 
to  test  the  faith  of  our  people,  we  have,  surely,  good  reason 
to  be  thankful  at  the  result  of  the  experiment.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  cheering  sight  to  see  this  great  outburst  of  a  lively 
faith  in  our  divine  Lord,  coming  in  this  age  of  unbelief, 
when  the  heretical  movement  has  reached  its  climax  in  the 
teaching  of  the  critical  and  mythical  schools. 

This  value  of  the  pilgrimage,  as  an  evidence  of  the  faith 
that  is  still  with  us,  does  not  by  any  means  depend  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  relic  itself.  If  the  pilgrims,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  regard  it  as  the  seamless  robe  of  our 
Lord,  then  the  homage  which  they  pay  to  it  is,  in  any  case, 
an  unmistakable  token  of  their  faith  in  Him.  Thus,  the 
exposition  of  1891,  like  that  of  1844,  will  retain  much  of 
its  importance  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  a  critical 

1  Aa/3o>i/  Se  exaaros  TTJV  fieXtorr^v  TOV  fj,a.Kaptov  'Avrcow'ov,  *cat  TO  Tfrpifji/Jievov 
7Tfl/>  avToit  IpdrtoVj  &s  rt  /ze'ya  ^pij/^ia  (pvXdrrfi,  Kal  yap  /ecu  /3Aerra>i>  aiird  ns 
a>$  ' Ai/rowoi>  eart  0foopa>i>. — St.  Athanasius,  Vita  Sti.  Antonii,  prope  foicm. 
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examination  of  the  relic  and  the  evidence  adducible  in 
support  of  its  authenticity.  At  the  same  time,  we  may 
well  find  in  these  two  great  pilgrimages  a  fresh  reason  for 
accepting  the  traditional  or  other  evidence  which  may  he 
forthcoming.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  a 
spurious  relic  would  be  made  the  occasion  of  such  a 
genuine  outburst  of  faith,  and  the  instrument  of  so  many 
spiritual  graces. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  documentary  and  traditional 
evidence  may  rightly  be  tried  on  its  own  merits.  And, 
assuredly,  the  champions  who  have  come  forward  to  defend 
the  authenticity  of  the  relic  have  shown  no  disposition  to 
shrink  from  this  consideration.  Not  to  speak  of  more 
recent  notices  and  essays  in  Catholic  periodicals,  on  the 
continent  and  nearer  home,  there  is  a  goodly  array  of 
important  works  on  the  subject.  As  we  have  already 
mentioned,  the  pilgrims  of  1844  were  assailed  by  Protestant 
and  unbelieving  writers  with  a  bitterness  which  has  happily 
found  no  echo  in  the  Press  of  our  own  day.  And  if  the 
fervour  of  faithful  Catholics  was  kindled  afresh,  many  of 
the  worldly  and  half-hearted  were  led  to  show  themselves  in 
their  true  colours,  joining  in  the  attack  of  the  enemies,  and 
drifting  away  from  the  Church  in  the  sect  of  so-called 
"  German  Catholics."  The  assailants  made  every  effort  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  relic,  and  ridicule  on  the  devout 
pilgrims.  These  attacks  led  to  some  remarkable  writings 
on  the  other  side,  setting  forth  the  history  of  the  holy  robe, 
and  defending  its  genuineness  with  ability  and  success. 
Fresh  light  has  been  thrown  on  more  than  one  point  since 
1844,  and  the  work  of  the  Catholic  champions  of  that  date 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  the  later  volumes 
of  Father  Beissel,  S.J.,  and  Dr.  Willems.  These  writers 
were  able  to  make  use  of  the  labours  of  their  forerunners, 
filling  up  what  was  wanting  in  their  treatment  of  the  subject. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  much  in  the  earlier  works  that 
has  a  permanent  value,  and  may  still  be  read  with  advantage. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  powerful  critique  in  which  the 
Catholic  philosopher,  Franz  J.  Clemens — known  as  the  oppo- 
nent of  Giinther— replied  to  the  objections  of  Gildemeister 
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and  Sybel.  A  more  positive  and  historical  work  is  that  of 
J.  Marx,  who  tells  the  story  of  the  relic  in  a  manner  that 
makes  his  book  full  of  interest,  even  to  students  of  more 
recent  writings.  The  above  volumes  are  among  the  most 
useful  to  readers  in  search  of  a  good  account  of  the  holy 
robe,  and  some  answer  to  the  chief  objections  brought 
against  its  authenticity.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  litera- 
ture and  philosophy, '^another  work  of  this  period  must, 
surely,  be  allowed  to  take  the  foremost  place. 

The  controversy  of  1844  drew  from  the  veteran  Joseph 
von  Gorres,  his  last  work  of  importance.  His  treatment  of 
the  matter  is  thoroughly  characteristic,  and  shows  that  his 
mind  was  still  in  full  vigour,  and  his  hand  had  lost  nothing 
of  its  cunning.  While  the  book  is  eminently  original,  there 
is  much  in  it  that  recalls  some  of  the  other  works  of  that 
many-sided  writer.  The  opponents  are  assailed  with  an 
energy  worthy  of  the  pen  that  made  the  Rhenish  Mercury 
a  power  in  Europe  ;l  while  the  careful  treatment  of  the  old 
legendary  poem  of  the  "  grey  robe  "  becomes  the  author  who 
gave  us  Christliche  Mystik,  and  told  the  history  of  the  Myths 
of  Asia.  This  last  is,  probably,  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  book.  Instead  of  following  those  shallow  critics  who 
disdain  to  use  what  is  legendary  and  poetical,  Gorres  sees 
the  substratum  of  truth  which  underlies  the  fairy  fabric  of 
national  poetry.  And,  like  all  his  writings,  this  little  book 
is  full  of  deep  thoughts  and  pregnant  sayings  that  go  far 
beyond  the  subject  which  serves  to  call  them  forth.  In 
saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  identify  ourselves  with  all 
that  is  put  forward  in  his  mystic  interpretation  of  the  old 
German  saga.  It  is  likely  enough  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing overstrained  and  fanciful  in  this  portion  of  the  work  ; 
and,  perhaps,  not  a  few  of  its  readers  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  explanation  itself  interpreted.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  old  legend  itself,  it  furnishes  one  argument  that  will 
commend  itself  to  the  most  sceptical  and  unpoetical.  This 
is  seen  at  once,  when  we  compare  the  popular  legend  with 

1  It  was  Napoleon  himself  who  said  that   Gorres'  organ  was  the  fifth 
power  in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies, 
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the  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  one  is  full  of  sheer  impos- 
sibilities ;  while  the  other  bears  every  mark  of  credibility. 
By  no  manner  of  means  could  the  tradition  take  its  origin 
from  the  legend.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  may  well  be 
a  fancy  version  of  the  true  story  reflected  in  the  fervid  imagi- 
nation of  popular  bards,  and  blended,  in  the  usual  fashion, 
with  other  and  earlier  legends.  A  close  examination  of  the 
relic  shows  us  that  there  is  an  outer  covering  wrought  with 
strange  figures,  partly  hiding,  and  at  the  same  time  preserving, 
the  holy  robe  within.  Even  so  does  the  fancy  raiment  of  the 
poem  enshrine  within  it  the  simple  truth  that  the  seamless 
robe  was  brought  from  the  far  East  to  the  Ehenish  city. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  go  over  the  history  of  the 
holy  robe,  or  to  follow  the  course  of  the  controversy  on  the 
subject  of  its  authenticity.  Those  who  wish  to  make  a  full 
study  of  the  matter  may  be  referred  to  the  volumes  of 
Willems,  Beissel,  and  Marx,  or  to  some  recent  English  works 
brought  out  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  pilgrimage.1  We 
may  content  ourselves  here  with  a  few  words  on  the  general 
character  of  the  evidence,  and  the  motives  which  lead  us  to 
accept  it  as  satisfactory. 

The  argument  from  antecedent  probability  naturally  takes 
an  important  part  in  the  discussion.  It  is  indeed  what  may 
be  called  the  key  of  the  position.  If  there  are  still  many 
who  doubt  or  disbelieve  the  claim  of  Treves  to  possess  this 
relic  of  our  Lord,  this  is  not  so  much  from  the  absence  of 
satisfactory  evidence,  as  from  a  mistaken  notion  that  the 
whole  thing  is  something  altogether  improbable  and  out  of 
the  question.  How  comes  it,  they  ask,  that  a  frail  garment 
should  be  preserved  for  so  long  a  time  ?  and  how  is  this  relic 
from  the  far  East  at  Treves,  of  all  places  in  the  world  ?  If 
these  questions  remain  unanswered,  the  inquirer  will  natu- 
rally read  the  historical  evidence  with  prejudiced  eyes.  It 
is,  therefore,  well  to  point  out  that  even  such  frail  objects  as 
this  can  be  kept  for  many  centuries,  so  long  as  they  are  not 
exposed  to  the  air.  In  any  case,  the  robe  at  Treves  has 

1  See,  among  others,  C.  Willems,  La  Sainte  Robe,  trad,  par  F.  Raynaud, 
Treves ;  J.  Marx,  Geschichte  des  hi.  Rockes  ;  J.  J.  Gorres,  Wallfahrt  nach 
Trier  ;  Beissel,  Geschichte  des  hi  Kockes,  Trier,  1889. 
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existed  for  more  than  eight  hundred  years";  and  the  far  older 
relics  found  in  Egyptian  tombs  show  that  its  preservation 
for  nineteen  centuries  is  quite  possible.  But  if  the  seamless 
robe  of  our  Lord  could  be  preserved,  is  there  not  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  not  be  suffered  to  perish  ?  It 
is  true  that  in  the  Gospel  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  His 
enemies,  who  would  not  be  likely  to  treat  it  with  reverence, 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  soldier  to  whom  it  fell  by  lot  was 
one  of  those  who  were  converted.  But  if  this  was  not  the 
case,  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that  this  soldier  would  have 
kept  the  robe  at  all.  He  would  not  need  it  for  himself, 
being  provided  with  a  uniform  which  he  was  obliged  to 
wear  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  readily  obtain  a  high 
price  for  it  from  one  of  the  disciples  or  holy  women.  And  if 
once  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  faithful,  it  would,  surely,  be 
kept  with  all  reverence,  and  handed  down  as  a  priceless 
heirloom.  All  this  is  what  we  might  reasonably  expect ;  and 
there  would  really  be  good  ground  for  wonder,  if  the  relic  had 
been  lost.  And  not  only  is  it  thus  antecedently  probable 
that  the  holy  robe  should  have  been  preserved  in  some 
place  or  other,  there  is  great  likelihood  that  Treves  should 
be  the  favoured  spot.  In  the  early  days  of  persecution,  the 
relic  would  naturally  remain  in  the  East,  in  the  shelter  of 
some  Christian  home.  When  the  hour  of  danger  was  past, 
and  the  Church  came  forth  from  her  hiding-places,  more 
public  honour  could  be  safely  given  to  the  memorials  of  the 
Passion,  and  they  would  naturally  be  bestowed  on  the 
churches  of  the  first  cities  of  the  world.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  pious  empress,  St.  Helena,  made  her  memorable 
journey  to  the  East,  and  recovered  the  true  cross,  with  its 
title,  and  the  nails.  If  the  holy  robe  was  then  extant,  she 
might  very  well  get  possession  of  this  also,  and  bring  it  back 
to  be  treasured  in  her  own  land  in  the  West.  Now  there  is 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  Treves  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  saint ;  and,  in  any  case,  it  is  the  city  where  her  husband, 
and  her  son  after  him,  held  his  court. 

For  these  reasons,  when  we  find  the  Church  of  Treves  in 
possession  of  the  robe,  with  a  tradition  that  it  was  brought 
thither  by  St.  Helena,  we  may  be  inclined  to  admit  the 
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genuineness  of  the  relic,  and  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  We 
may,  indeed,  rightly  ask  whether  there  are  any  difficulties 
in  the  way ;  whether  there  is  such  documentary  evidence  as  we 
have  a  right  to  expect ;  whether  the  local  tradition  of  the 
ChurcH  of  Treves  can  be  safely  trusted ;  and  whether  there  is 
anything  that  tends  to  confirm  it  in  this  particular  instance. 
On  the  first  point  we  need  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  works 
already  mentioned  above,  wherein  the  various  difficulties,  such 
as  the  existence  of  other  similar  relics,  are  fully  and  fairly  con- 
sidered. It  will  be  enough  to  say  here  that  none  of  them  are 
insurmountable.  Passing  to  the  written  records,  we  have 
The  Life  of  St.  Agritius,  composed  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  still  extant  in  MSS.  dating  from  the  twelfth  ;  and  the 
Gesta  Trevirorum,  which  was  put  together  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  and  continued  in  these  immediately  fol- 
lowing. These  works  bear  witness  to  the  existence  of  the 
tradition  at  that  time  ;  and  they  reproduce,  with  some  variety 
of  form,  what  purports  to  be  a  far  earlier  document  touching 
the  relics  brought  to  Treves  by  St.  Helena.  This  is  a 
diploma  said  to  have  been  granted  by  St.  Sylvester  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  restored  some  two  centuries  later,  in  the 
time  of  the  Bishop  Volusian.  In  the  longer  form,  which  is 
found  in  the  Gesta,  it  makes  special  mention  of  the  holy  robe. 
The  authenticity  of  this  diploma  has  been  disputed  ;  but  it 
has  been  ably  defended  by  Willems  and  other  writers,  both 
on  internal  and  external  grounds.  Besides  this,  we  may  add, 
that  Almann,  an  author  of  the  ninth  century,  belonging  to 
what  was  in  some  sense  a  rival  Church,  tells  us  that 
St.  Helena  sent  relics  to  her  own  country.  He  does  not, 
however,  mention  the  holy  robe  by  name.  We  may  readily 
admit  that  the  extant  written  evidence  is  somewhat  frag- 
mentary, and  leaves  a  considerable  gap  between  the  fourth 
and  tenth  or  eleventh  centuries.  But  when  we  remember 
the  tide  of  barbarian  invasions  which  swept  over  Treves  in 
the  course  of  that  interval,  we  must  allow  that  the  silence 
is  sufficiently  explained.  A  more  complete  series  of  docu- 
ments would  be  open  to  suspicion.  The  trustworthiness  of 
the  local  tradition  of  Treves  has  been  shown  in  unmistak- 
able fashion  by  the  recent  excavations  in  the  cemetery  of 
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St.  Mathias,  and  the  opening  of  St.  Paulinus'  tomb.  In 
both  of  these  cases,  statements  of  chroniclers  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  received  striking  confirmation  in  the 
facts  which  were  then  brought  to  light.1  This  may  well 
serve  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  local  tradition 
where  it  speaks  on  matters  that  do  not  admit  of  the 
same  test.  The  story  of  the  relic  is  obviously  very 
different  from  assertions  that  have  reference  to  build- 
ings which  may  be  unearthed  and  tombs  that  can  be 
opened  ;  and  the  same  sort  of  confirmation  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  here.  At  the  same  time,  the  recent  minute 
examination  of  the  holy  robe  may  be  said  to  have  strength- 
ened the  evidence  in  its  favour.  The  existence  of  the  outer 
covering  helps  to  explain  its  preservation,  and  does  away 
with  some  objections  formerly  urged  against  it.  And  the 
character  of  the  cover  bears  witness  to  the  reverence  with 
which  the  relic  was  treated  at  a  very  early  age.  The  popular 
legend,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  may  be  said  to 
furnish  additional  confirmation  of  a  different  kind,  both  in 
its  witness  to  the  main  fact,  and  in  the  contrast  presented 
by  its  method  of  treating  it.  It  shows. us  what  the  ecclesias- 
tical tradition  is,  and  what  it  is  not.  A  far  higher  and  more 
important  confirmation  of  the  evidence  may  be  found  in  the 
two  great  expositions  of  the  present  century,  and  the  many 
spiritual  graces  of  which  they  were  the  occasion.  To  this  we 
might  add  the  miracles  wrought  in  1844,  many  of  which  were 
duly  recorded  in  a  work  by  Dr.  Hansen  of  Treves. 

Each  of  these  various  witnesses  has  a  weight  of  its  own  ; 
but  to  feel  their  full  force  we  must  blend  them  all  together. 
When  we  look  at  the  old  tradition  of  the  Church  of  Treves, 
strengthened  as  it  is  by  late  discoveries,  by  the  witness  of  the 
ancient  chronicles  and  the  popular  legend  and  the  weight 
of  antecedent  probability,  and  the  sanction  lent  to  all  this  by 
the  great  pilgrimages,  and  the  blessings  they  have  drawn 
down ;  we  may  well  be  assured  that  this  relic  of  the 
"Northern  Home "  is  in  truth  the  seamless  robe  of  our 
divine  Redeemer. 

W.  H.  KENT,  O.S.C. 

^ee  Willems,  La  Salute  Robe,  pp.  103-105. 
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CATHERINE     OF    AEEAGON    AND    HENRY  VIII. 

WALKING  with  me,"  writes  Roper,  in  his  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  "  along  the  Thames'  side  at  Chelsea, 
in  talking  of  other  things,  he  said  to  me  : — '  Now,  would  to 
our  Lord,  son  Roper,  upon  condition  that  three  things  were 
established  in  Christendom,  I  were  put  in  a  sack,  and  here 
presently  cast  into  the  Thames.'  '  What  great  things  be 
those,  sir,'  quoth  I,  *  that  you  should  thus  wish  ?'  *  In  faith, 
son,  they  be  these,'  quoth  he  :  '  the  first  is,  that  whereas  the 
most  part  of  Christian  princes  be  at  mortal  wars,  they  were 
all  at  universal  peace.  The  second,  whereas  the  Church  of 
Christ  is,  at  this  present,  sore  inflicted  with  many  errors  and 
heresies,  it  were  settled  in  perfect  uniformity  of  religion  ; 
the  third,  that  whereas  the  matter  of  the  King's  marriage  is 
now  come  in  question,  it  were  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
quietness  of  all  parties  brought  to  a  good  conclusion.'  ' 

In  this  "  matter  .of  the  King's  marriage  "  there  were 
three  persons  directly,  personally,  and  (it  may  be  almost 
said)  vitally  interested — Queen  Catherine,  King  Henry,  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  Innocence  and  justice  were  typified  and 
personated  in  the  Queen ;  passion  and  unlimited  sway  in  the 
Tudor  King ;  ambition,  with  a  leaning  for  the  interests  of 
Mother  Church,  in  the  Cardinal.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
drama  should  lay  hold  of  such  subjects,  and  turn  them  to  its 
own  purpose,  as  Shakespeare  in  this  very  case  has  done. 
Even  without  the  magic  power  of  the  dramatist,  these 
historical  subjects,  told  in  the  baldest  prose,  because  of  their 
own  innate  human  interest,  stand  forward  for  ever  immortal. 
The  greatest  prodigy  of  that  age,  or  perhaps  of  any  age,  was 
the  wonderful  career  of  Wolsey.  Born  not  of  notable 
parentage,  educated  almost  by  charity,  he  sprang  at  one 
bound,  and  even  while  yet  a  boy,  to  the  foremost  place  in 
his  college  ;  so  that  the  spectacle  might  be  seen  of  grey  and 
venerable  men  listening  with  silence  and  admiration  to  the 
lectures  of  one  who  was  still  beardless,  and  outside  the  schools 
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speaking  of  him  in  such  a  way  that  the  learned  men  of  Europe 
were  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and  fame  of  the  boy- 
professor,  as  he  was  called.  From  the  schools  appointed  to 
the  deanery  of  Lincoln,  then  the  most  lucrative  position  for 
an  untitled  priest  in  the  kingdom ;  next,  almoner  to  the 
young  King,  Henry  VIII ;  bishop  of  Tournay ;  bishop  of 
Lincoln ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Cardinal  Bambridge,  appointed 
archbishop  of  York  :  such  the  steps  by  which  Wolsey  reached 
to  power.  It  is  usual  to  link  the  great  minister's  name  with 
pomp  and  worldly  display ;  and  it  is  not  unhistoric  to  do  so, 
Wolsey  was  a  man  of  great  display,  but  his  mind  was  too 
shrewd  and  penetrating  not  to  see  the  hollo wness  of  such. 
It  was  an  age  in  which  the  highest  barons  in  the  land  knew 
nothing,  indeed,  of  literature  ;l  the  high  and  the  low  looked 
equally  to  display ;  and  though  unfriendly  writers  or 
dramatists  could  possibly  draw  pictures  and  read  lessons, 
later  on,  to  his  disadvantage,  yet  in  his  day  it  was  but  the 
fashion  of  the  time ;  and  Wolsey  did  nothing  less  or 
more  than  live  in  his  day  according  to  the  fashion  of  his 
age. 

Miss  Strickland,  in  her  fascinating  Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England,  has  drawn  for  us  the  personal  character  of  Queen 
Catherine  :— 

"  Catherine  was  at  this  period  about  thirty-four  years  of  age. 
The  difference  of  years  is  scarcely  perceptible  between  a  pleasing 
woman  of  that  age  and  a  robust,  burly  man  of  twenty-nine. 
Her  portrait,  engraved  in  the  first  volume  of  Burnet  .  .  . 
and  which  is  by  Holbein  .  .  .  represents  her  as  a  very 
noble-looking  lady  of  thirty  ;  the  face  oval,  the  features  regular, 
the  forehead  of  extraordinary  height — phrenologists. would  say 
with  benevolence  greatly  developed." 

Then  follows  a  lively  description  of  her  dress : — 

"The  routine  of  Catherine's  life  was  self-denying.  Her 
contemporaries  held  her  in  more  estimation  for  her  ascetic 
observances  than  for  her  highest  practical  virtues.  She  rose  in 
the  night  to  prayers  at  conventual  hours  ;  she  dressed  herself  for 
the  day  at  five  in  the  morning.  Beneath  her  regal  attire  she  wore 
the  habit  of  St.  Francis  of  the  Third  Order.  She  fasted  on 

1  See  Father  Bridgett's  Life  of  Blessed  Ihomas  More,  page  167. 
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Fridays  and  Saturdays  and  on  the  vigil  of  feast  days.  She 
confessed,  at  least,  weekly,  and  received  the  Eucharist  every 
Sunday."1 

Like  Wolsey  [and  pomp,  a  character  for  passion  and 
tyranny  has  been  identified  with  Henry.  This  is  true  of 
part  of  the  King's  life  ;  but  not  of  all  of  it.  When  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  first  brought  in  contact  with  him  as 
Secretary  and  Privy  Councillor,  he  gives  this  description 
of  the  monarch  in  a  letter  to  the  holy  Bishop  Fisher,  of 
Eochester,  who  was  afterwards  his  fellow-prisoner  arid 
fellow-martyr — both  being  imprisoned  and  beheaded  by  order 
of  him  of  whom  Sir  Thomas  now  says: — "He  is  so  affable 
and  courteous  to  all  men,  that  each  thinks  himself  his 
favourite,  even  as  the  citizens'  wives  imagine  that  our 
Lady's  picture  at  the  tower  smiles  at  them  as  they  pray 
before  it." 

"  Henry  VIII.,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  was  a  most  amiable 
prince.  .  .  .  It  is  not  strange  that  such  a  prince,  the  evil 
parts  of  whose  character  were  as  yet  but  little  developed,  should 
be  attracted  strongly  by  a  man  like  More — a  scholar,  an  orator, 
an  accomplished  gentleman — whom  he  would  prize,  moreover,  as 
his  conquest."  : 

Further  acquaintance,  however,  and  closer  intimacy  let 
Sir  T.homas  More  see  what  kind  of  man  at  heart  the  "  merry 
monarch"  was.  In  Eoper's  Life,  it  is  written  :— 

"  The.  King,  upon  holidays,  when  he  had  done  his  own 
devotions,  used  to  send  for  him  [Sir  Thomas  More],  and  sit  and 
converse  with  him.  And  because  he  was  of  a  pleasant  disposition, 
it  pleased  the  King  and  Queen,  after  the  council  had  supped,  yea, 
at  the  time  of  their  supper,  to  send  for  him  to  be  merry  with  them." 

And  again  :— 

11  For  the  pleasure  his  Grace  took  in  his  company,  would  he 
suddenly  sometimes  come  to  his  house  at  Chelsea,  to  be  merry 
with  him.  Whither  on  a  time  unlooked  for  he  came  to  dinner 
with  him  ;  and  after  dinner,  in  a  fair  garden  of  his,  walked  with 
him  by  the  space  of  an  hour,  holding  his  arm  about  his  neck  [the 

1  Catherine  of  Arraqon,  page  105. 

2  Father  Bridgett's  Life  of  More,  page  368. 
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King  being  much  taller  than  Sir  Thomasl.  As  soon  as  his  Grace 
was  gone,  I,  rejoicing  thereat,  said  to  Sir  Thomas,  how  happy  he 
was  whom  the  King  had  so  familiarly  entertained.  '  I  thank  our 
Lord,  son,'  quoth  he,  '  I  find  his  Grace  my  very  good  lord  indeed. 
Howbeit,  son  Roper,  I  may  tell  thee,  I  have  no  cause  to  be  proud 
thereof,  for  if  my  head  would  win  him  a  castle  in  France,  it  should 
not  fail  to  go." 

England  was  then  at  war  with  France.  Lingard  says  of 
him ; — 

"  Peace  abroad  and  tranquillity  at  home  allowed  the  young 
monarch  to  indulge  his  natural  taste  for  amusement  and  pleasure. 
During  two  years  his  court  presented  an  almost  uninterrupted 
succession  of  balls  and  revels.  The  Queen  and  her  ladies  were 
repeatedly  summoned  to  see  the  King  fighting  at  barriers  with 
the -two-handed  sword  or  the  axe." 

It  is  just  what  Father  Bridgetthas  said  :  "  The  evil  parts 
of  his  character  were  as  yet  but  little  developed."  We  find 
those  evil  parts  described  by  a  recent  able  writer  in  their 
development  state.  Dr.  Brewer,  Editor  of  the  Calendars 
and  Papers  illustrating  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  thus 
writes  ; — 

"  In  1525,  the  King  being  then  thirty-six  years  old,1  was 
beginning  to  pay  less  attention  to  business.  He  hated  the  drudgery 
of  looking  over  files  of  despatches,  from  which  the  most  exciting 
topic  was  absent ;  withdrew  himself  more  and  more  from  the 
metropolis,  and  spent  his  days  in  hunting.  Eemoved  more  than 
ever  from  the  personal  influence  of  Wolsey,  Henry  was  surrounded 
by  favourites,  who  recommended  themselves  to  his  notice  by 
ministering  to  his  pleasures  and  fostering  his  love  of  profusion. 
.  In  1525,  he  had  attempted  to  make  a  favourite  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  .  .  .  but  the  pursuits  of  the  court,  and  the 
individuals  of  which  its  innermost  circle  were  composed,  were 
scarcely  such  as  could  command  his  [Sir  Thomas  More's] 
sympathy  and  approbation.  There  was  hardly  one  of  them  whose 
character  was  not  seriously  tainted  with  that  vice  against  which  the 
unsullied  purity  of  More's  mind  revolted  ;  not  one  who  looked  upon 
the  transgression  of  the  marriage  vow  as  deserving  reprobation  or 
censure,  or,  at  least,  as  worse  than  a  jest."'2 

1  It  was  in  ]  527,  two  years  afterwards,  that  we  hear  the  first  talk  of  a 
divorce.     It  can  hardly   be  doubted  that  at  this  time,  1525,  things   were 
going  on  behind  the  scenes  that  made  the  talk  of  a  divorce  necessary  in  a 
year  or  two.     It  is,  indeed,  a  fact  that  Henry  was  immoral  and  an  adulterer 
at  this  very  time,  as  we  shall  see. 

2  Introduction  to  Letters  and  Papers. 

VOL.  XIII.  2  D 
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Once  more  it  is  the  sacredness  of  marriage  that  is  going 
to  act  the  touchstone,  and  to  discriminate  between  the 
Church  that  is  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Christ  and  the  Church 
that  is  not. 

"It  is  unnecessary  [writes  Father  Bridgett]  to  enter  on  the 
much  debated  questions  as  to  the  time  when  the  thought  of  a 
divorce  first  entered  Henry's  mind,  or  the  causes  that  led  to  it, 
and  whether  or  riot  they  had  any  connection  in  their  origin  with 
the  person  of  Anne  Boleyn.  What  seems  certain,  and  now 
generally  admitted  is,  that,  early  in  the  year  1527  everyone  knew 
that  a  divorce  was  in  agitation,  and  everyone  about  the  court 
knew  of  the  King's  passion  for  Anne.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
these  two  things  were  connected  together  in  the  minds  of 
observers,  even  of  those  most  intimate  with  Henry.  To  them 
Anne  may  have  appeared  but  as  one  of  a  series  [of  mistresses]  j1 
and  that  she  would  aspire  to  marriage  and  be  successful,  entered 
into  the  thoughts  of  few."  2 

While  Queen  Catherine  was  in  good  health  she  made 
the  palace  of  the  King  a  happy  home.  So  pleased  was  the 
great  European  scholar,  Erasmus,  of  the  glimpse  he  had  of 
it,  that  he  wrote  : — "  What  household  is  there  among  the 
subjects  of  their  realms  that  can  offer  an  example  of  such 
united  wedlock  ?  Where  can  a  wife  be  found  better  matched 
with  the  best  of  husbands  ?"  And  to  Queen  Catherine — 
had  he  seen  the  future,  it  would  have  been  said  he  did  it  in 
mockery — Erasmus  dedicated  his  treatise  on  Christian 
Matrimony.  "  The  conduct  of  a  man,"  writes  Miss  Strick- 
land, ' '  is  almost  invariably  influenced  by  the  moral  qualities 
of  the  woman  who  has  his  heart  in  her  keeping,"  and  thus 
finds  a  very  great  contrast  between  the  "  saintly  Catherine  " 
and  those  women  who  had  "  the  guidance  of  the  King  in  the 
meridian  and  decline  of  his  life." 

In  1522,  the  Queen  fell  into  declining  health  ;  and  from 
1522  to  1527  appeared  rarely  at  court.  It  was  about  the  year 
1522  that  Anne  Boleyn  was  appointed  maid  of  honour  to 
Queen  Catherine.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  this  lady  went  in 

1  Anne's  own  sister  being  one  of  these.  Each  was,  of  course,  cast  aside 
at  the  whim  of  the  King  ;  and  such,  it  was  thought,  would  be  the  case  too 
with  Anne. 

*  Life  of  Blessed  John  Fisher,  page  144* 
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the  train  of  Mary  Tudor  to  France.  She  stayed  there  till 
her  twenty-second  year,  when,  on  a  disagreement  between 
the  Kings  of  France  and  England,  and  also  because  of  family 
reasons,  she  returned  to  England.  A  description  of  her 
personal  appearance  is  given  by  Saunders  : — 

"  Anne  Boleyn  was  in  stature  rather  tall  and  slender,  with  an 
oval  face,  black 'hair,  and  a  complexion  inclining  to  sallow  ;  one 
of  her  upper  teeth  projected  a  little.  She  appeared  at  times  to 
suffer  from  asthma.  On  her  left  hand  a  sixth  finger  might  be 
perceived  ;  on  her  throat  there  was  a  protuberance  resembling  a 
strawberry.  This  she  carefully  covered  with  an  ornamental  collar- 
band,  a  fashion  which  was  blindly  imitated  by  the  rest  of  the 
maid^  of  honour.  Her  face  and  figure  were  symmetrical ;  beauty 
and  sprightliness  sat  on  her  lips ;  in  readiness  of  repartee, 
sprightliness  in  the  dance,  or  skill  in  playing  the  lute  she  was 
unsurpassed." 

Miss  Strickland  makes  out  a  case  for  Anne  Boleyn, 
which  indeed  seems  incontrovertible,  that  she  was  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning ;  that  she  steadily  refused  all 
advances  from  the  monarch,  having  before  her  eyes  her 
sister's  case ;  and  that  her  reply  was,  that  his  wife  she  could 
not  be,  and  that  anything  else  she  would  not. 

"  There  was  a  striking  resemblance  between  Anne  Boleyn 
and  her  sister  Mary,  the  previous  object  of  Henry's  attention ; 
but  Mary  was  the  fairest,  the  most  delicately  featured,  the  most 
feminine  of  the  two.  In  Anne  the  more  powerful  charms  of  genius, 
wit,  and  fascination  triumphed  over  every  defect,  which  prevented 
her  from  being  considered  a  perfect  beauty,  and  rendered  her 
the  leading  star  of  the  English  court.  Yet  it  was  her  likeness, 
perhaps,  to  her  sister,  which  in  the  first  instance  constituted  her 
chief  attraction  with  the  King,  who  soon  became  secretly 
enamoured  of  her,  though  he  concealed  the  state  of  his  mind."  x 

This  was  15'2k2,  when  Anne  was  in  her  twenty-second  or 
twenty-third  year.  Certain  relations  bet  weenherself  and  Percy, 
son  of  Northumberland,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  King  thereat, 
drove  both  from  court.  She  remained  at  Hever  Castle,  her 
father's  place,  in  Kent ;  and  though  the  King  took  stolen  trips 
to  see  her,  she  shut  herself  up,  and  would  have  none  of  him. 
For  a  year  she  crossed  the  English  Channel,  and  remained 

1  Strickland, 
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in  France ;  but  in  the  year  1527,  the  very  year  when  the 
King's  "  secret  matter"  turns  up,  she  had  re-appeared  at  the 
English  Court — "  his  wife  she  could  not  be,  and  nothing 
else  she  would." 

"Her  French  education,  however,  had  taught  her," 
writes  Miss  Strickland,  "to  regard  adulation  as  a  welcome 
tribute  to  her  charms  ; "  and  then,  after  relating  an  incident 
between  the  King  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  when  at  play,  she 
very  properly  adds  : — 

"  No  one  who  dispassionately  reflects  on  these  passages  in  Anne's 
conduct  can  reconcile  it  with  her  duty  to  her  royal  mistress  or 
those  feelings  of  feminine  delicacy  which  would  make  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman  tremble  at  the  impropriety  of  becoming  an 
object  of  contention  between  two  married  men." 

41  If  Anne  [continues  Miss  Strickland]  abstained  from 
compliance  with  the  unhallowed  solicitations  of  the  King,  it  must, 
we  fear,  be  ascribed  rather  to  her  caution  than  to  her  virtue.  .  .  . 
Ambition  had  now  entered  her  head ;  she  saw  that  the  admiration 
of  the  sovereign  had  made  her  the  centre  of  attraction  to  all  who 
sought  his  favour  ;  and  she  felt  the  fatal  charms  of  power — not 
merely  the  power  which  beauty,  wit,  and  fascination  had  given 
her,  but  that  of  political  influence."  l 

Now,  plainly,  the  matter  was  ripe  for  treatment.  To 
Henry  it  was  evident  that  he  could  not,  in  the  eyes  of 
England  and  Europe,  have  two  wives..  For  a  twelvemonth 
and  more  helaad  "  persisted  in  urging  his  suit  with  protesta- 
tions of  the  most  ardent  attachment ;  but  Anne  had  derived 
wisdom  from  the  fate  of  her  sister  Mary ;  she,  therefore, 
artfully  kept  her  lover  in  suspense,  and  tempered  her 
resistance  with  so'many  blandishments,  that  his  hopes,  though 
repeatedly  disappointed,  were  now  totally  extinguished. "t2 

It  was  a  choice  between  Catherine  and  Anne,  and  the 
King's  passion  did  not  leave  him  long  in  suspense.  But 
how  to  get  away  Catherine,  his  lawful  wife,  under  some 
decent  pretext,  was  the  difficulty.  In  this  emergency 
Wolsey  was  called  in,  and  admitted  into  just  as  much  of  the 
secret  of  the  King  as  the  King  wished.  The  King  kept  from 
him,  unquestionably,  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  Anne  that  he 
wished  the  divorce.  Wolsey  entered  into  the  question  of 

1  Anne  Boleyu,  page  81.  2  Ldngard. 
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the  divorce  with  one  eye  on  the  King's  interests  and  another 
on  the  Roman  tiara.  The  Cardinal  had  designs  on  the 
dignity  of  sovereign  pontiff,  and  not  without  some  grounds ; 
and  he  looked  upon  the  question  of  the  divorce  and  his  own 
action  therein  as  securing  him,  first,  the  influence  of  Henry ; 
and,  next,  the  influence  of  whatsoever  European  sovereig?i 
he  would  get  the  divorced  King  to  form  an  alliance  with: 
And  already  in  his  mind's  eye,  the  worldly  Cardinal  had 
fixed  upon  the  French  King,  whose  daughter  Renee  he  had 
selected  as  successor  for  Catherine."1 

There  is  not  a  historian  but  regards  the  whole  question 
of  tne  divorce  as  a  trumped-up  affair ;  and,  again,  there  is 
not  a  historian  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the  Catholic 
question  of  dispensation  between  Henry  and  Catherine, 
because  of  affinity  in  their  early  days,  who  does  not  look 
upon  the  dispensation  as  valid,  and  the  after  conjugal  life  of 
the  King  and  Queen  as  licit.  The  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  may  be  found  briefly  stated  in  the  Appendix 
to  vol  iv,  Lingard,  page  291. 

The  blessed  Bishop  John  Fisher,  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  "  after  consulting  all  the  mute  teachers  (as  they 
say),  and  diligently  sorting  their  opinions,"  thus  concludes 
his  judgment  : — "  From  these  premises  no  scruple  or 
hesitation  remains  in  my  mind  about  the  matter.  I  wish 
your  Eminence  long  life  and  happiness."  2 

It  was  very  awkward,  no  doubt,  for  Henry  to  have  so 
bad  a  case ;  but  we  know  the  adage  "  when  needs  must."  It 
was  cast  about,  then,  how  to  bring  this  anxious  and  most 
agonizing  scruple  of  conscience  that  was  worrying  the 
King's  peace  of  mind  quietly  and  tentatively  at  first  before 
the  public.  It  was  given  out  that  th  French  ambassador, 
the  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  when  negotiating  certain  political 
matters,  had  put  the  curious  question  whether  the  King's 
daughter,  the  Princess  Mary,  was  legitimate.  This  unhinged 
the  delicate  mind  of  the  King,  it  was  said,  and  forthwith 
he  laid  his  uneasy  conscience  before  the  holy  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  London,  his  own  Privy  Council,  and  several 

1  Lingard.  *Life  of  Blessed  John  Fisher,  page  151. 
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peers  of  the  realm.  Ghostly  spiritual  guides,  no  doubt ! 
Lingard  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  examining  into  the 
question  of  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes  mooting  the  affair,  and  says 
what,  indeed,  from  the  circumstances  might  be  fairly 
presumed  : — "It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  whole  story  is  a 
fiction."  l 

Were  it  not  for  Queen  Catherine's  sake,  and  because  of 
the  tremendous  issues  that  did  hang  upon  it,  one  might 
follow  the  proceedings  of  the  divorce  suit  as  one  might  read 
a  curious  and  somewhat  interesting  farce.  The  first  step 
was  : — Cardinal  Wolsey  was  to  institute  proceedings  against 
the  King  (as  it  were !),  the  Cardinal,  acting  in  his  position 
as  legate  to  the  Pope,  and  being  supported  by  Dr.  Warham, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  These  proceedings  were  to 
take  place  on  May  15,  1527,  and  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
them  was: — "  That  as  the  guardians  of  public  morality,  the 
Cardinal  and  the  Archbishop  cited  the  King  to  answer  why 
he  had  lived  for  eighteen  years  in  incestuous  intercourse 
with  his  brother's  widow."  2  The  reader  is,  of  course,  aware 
that  this  was  agreed  upon  beforehand  by  the  King  and  the 
Cardinal.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not,  the  Cardinal  would  have 
made  a  pretty  mess  of  it  to  venture  on  such  a  proceeding 
with  "  bluff  King  Hal."  Henry  personally  appeared  on  his 
defence,  and  then  appointed  a  proctor  to  continue  the  farce, 
wliile  one  of  his  devoted  servants,  Dr.  Wolman,  pleaded 
against  Jiim."5 

It  would  not  do  to  declare  judgment  right  off;  the 
Cardinal  was  too  trained  a  judge  in  ecclesiastical  suits  of 
law  to  do  such  a  thing ;  but  something  had  to  be  done  to 
keep  the  ball  rolling,  and  so,  they  determined  on  a  list  of 
questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  doctors  and  professors  of 
canon  law  throughout  the  realm  ;  the  questions  or  difficulties 
hinged  about  the  Papal  power  to  dispense  in  such  a  case  of 
affinity  as  existed  between  Henry  and  Catherine.  To  the 
great  disappointment  and  chagrin  of  the  King,  the  answers 
came  pouring  in,  affirming  the  Papal  power  to  dispense  in 

1  Appendix,  vol.  iv.,  page  291. 

2  Father  Bridgett's  Life  of  Bislwp  Fisher,  page  150, 

3  lUd. 
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such  a  case,  and  the  legitimacy  therefore  of  a  subsequent 
marriage. 

Henry  and  Catherine  were  married  in  1509 ;  and  it  is 
now  in  1527,  that  is  to  say,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  that 
he  wants  to  sue  for  a  divorce.  We  have  seen  what  were 
the  first  steps  arranged  between  the  Cardinal  and  the  King ; 
or  as  the  Cardinal  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Henry  expressly 
says — "  as  was  devised  with  your  Highness  in  York 
Place." 

The  King  and  Cardinal  thought  that  everything  would 
proceed  according  to  their  wishes  if  they  could  only  win 
one  man  to  their  side.  This  was  the  blessed  John  Fisher, 
the  holy  Bishop  of  Kochester.  Wolsey  agreed  to  take  him 
in  hand.  "  The  King  and  Wolsey,"  says  Father  Bridgett, 
11  sought,  by  tricks  and  lies,  to  blind  the  man  they  most 
feared  ;"  but  they  were  unable.  Bishop  Fisher  acted  all 
through  as  the  fearless  and  uncompromising  advocate  and 
counsellor  of  the  injured  Queen. 

Eome  came  soon  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  place  where 
the  cause  was  to  be  lost  or  won.  The  Emperor  Charles  V. 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  aunt,  Queen  Catherine ;  and  the 
Emperor  had  his  armies  in  Italy.  This  possession  of  Italy 
gave  an  advantage  to  him  in  the  way  of  political  power 
over  the  French  King,  which  the  latter  did  not  wish  to 
allow;  and  he  therefore  sent  his  armies  into  Italy.  The 
English  King,  through  the  advice  of  Wolsey,  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  French  King;  and  by  the  influence  of 
Francis  with  the  Pope  hoped  to  further  his  suit  for  the 
divorce  at  Rome.  It  thus  stood  then :  against  the  divorce — 
justice,  ecclesiastical  law,  and  the  armies  of  Charles  ;  for 
the  divorce — the  agents  of  Henry,  bribery,  diplomacy,  and 
the  power  of  the  English  and  French  kings.  What  was 
the  Pope  to  do  ?  we  ask  the  question,  not  for  the  answer, 
but  to  show  the  crux  the  Pope  found  himself  in.  If  he 
pronounced  for  the  divorce,  Charles,  the  powerful  master  of 
half  of  Europe,  was  angered  ;  if  against  it,  the  no  less 
powerful  sovereigns  Henry  and  Francis.  At  length,  a  just 
and  able,  but  astute  and  wily  canonist,  Cardinal  Campeggio, 
was  sent  to  England,  with  instructions  "  to  proceed  with 
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due  reflection  and  caution,  as  in  this  case  one  impru- 
dent step  might  throw  all  Europe  into  a  flame."1  In 
England  the  cause  was  watched  by  Wolsey  for  Henry,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester  for  the  Queen,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bayonne  for  the  French  Sovereign,  and  by  the  Minister 
Chapuys  for  the  Emperor.  The  letters  of  Chapuys,  as  also 
those  of  the  Venetian  Minister,  Ludovico  Falier,  seem  not 
to  have  come  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Lingard,  as  he  never 
quotes  from  them.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  blame  him,  as  it  is 
only  in  the  recent  publication  of  Letters  and  Papers  of 
Henry  VIII.  that  they  have  become  accessible.2  These 
letters  give  valuable  information,  as  we  shall  see  later  on. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  1529,  the  first  sitting  of  the 
Legatine  Court  was  held.  Miss  Strickland,  following 
Cavendish,  thus  describes  it : — 

"  In  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  at  Blackfriars  was  prepared 
a  solemn  court.  The  two  legates,  Wolsey  and  Campeggio,  had 
each  a  chair  of  cloth  of  gold,  placed  before  a  table,  covered  with 
rich  tapestry.  On  the  right  of  the  court  was  a  canopy,  under 
which  was  a  chair  for  the  King,  and  on  the  left  a  chair  for  the 
Queen.  The  King  answered  by  two  proctors  ;  the  Queen  entered 
attended  by  four  bishops  and  a  great  train  of  ladies,  and  making 
an  obeisance  to  the  legates,  appealed  from  them  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  She  then  departed." 

Week  after  week  the  court  sat ;  -  and  again,  on  the 
18th  June,  cited  the  King  and  Queen  to  appear  in  person. 

"  When  the  crier  called — '  Henry,  King  of  England,  come 
into  court,'  he  answered,  '  Here,'  in  a  loud  voice,  from  under  his 
canopy.  '  Catherine,  Queen  of  England,'  was  cited.  The  Queen 
was  already  present ;  she  answered  by  protesting  against  the 
legality  of  the  court,  on  the  grounds  that  all  her  judges  held 

1  Lingard. 

2  Father  Bridgett,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Life  of  Blessed  John  Fisher,  says : — 
"  As  regards  the  official  papers  of  which  I  have  made  so  large  a  use  in  com- 
posing this  Life,  it  may  be  mentioned,  for  those  unfamiliar  with  such  matters, 
that  a  collection  of  the  principal  documents  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  published  by  the  Government  from  1830  to  1852,  in  eleven  volumes. 
These  are  commonly  quoted  as  State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.     They  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry  V1IL,  still  in  course 
of  publication.     .     .     .     Owing  to  the  exceptional  importance  of   that 
period  of  history,  a  great  latitude  was  given  to  Mr.  Brewer,  and  since  his 
death  to  Mr.  Gairdner,  to  indicate,  abridge,  or  print  in   full,  whatever 
documents,  MS.,  &c.,  would  illustrate  the  public  transactions  in  England  in 
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benefices  presented  by  her  opponent.1  The  Cardinals  denied  the 
justice  of  her  appeal  to  Koine  on  these  grounds.  Her  name  was 
again  called.  She  rose  a  second  time,  took  no  notice  of  the 
legates,  but  crossing  herself  devoutly,  made  a  circuit  of  the 
court,  and  knelt  before  the  King.  '  Sir,  I  beseech  you,'  she  said, 
in  her  broken  English,  '  for  the  loves  there  hath  between  us,  and 
for  the  love  of  God,  let  me  have  some  right  and  justice.  Take 
of  me  some  pity  and  compassion,  for  I  am  a  poor  stranger  born 
out  of  your  dominions.  .  .  .  This  twenty  years  have  I  been 
your  true  wife,  and  by  me  ye  have  had  divers  children,  although 
it  hath  pleased  God  to  call  them  out  of  this  world,  which  has 
been  no  fault  of  mine.  .  .  .  The  King,  your  father,  was 
accounted  in  his  day  as  a  second  Solomon  for  wisdom,  and  my 
father,  Ferdinand,  was  esteemed  one  of  the  wisest  kings  that 
ever  reigned  in  Spain.  Also,  as  me  seemeth,  they  had  in  their 
days,  as  learned  and  judicious  counsellors,  as  are  at  present  in 
this  realm,  who  then  thought  our  marriage  good  and  lawful.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  most  humbly  do  I  require  you,  for  the  love  of  God,  to 
spare  me  the  sentence  of  this  new  court,  until  I  be  advertised 
what  way  my  friends  in  Spain  may  advise  me  to  take  ;  and  if  ye 
will  not  extend  to  me  this  favour,  your  pleasure  be  fulfilled,  and 
to  God  do  1  commit  my  cause.'  "2 

The  Queen  rose  up,  with  her  face  bathed  in  tears  ;  she 
bowed  to  the  King,  and  walked  out  of  court.  The  King, 
seeing  what  effect  her  speech  had  on  the  audience  listening, 
began  to  extol  her  virtues,  and  to  lament  his  own  fate,  since 
"  his  conscience  should  urge  the  divorce  of  such  a  Queen." 

"  Machiavelli  would  have  turned  with  disgust  from  so 
miserable  a  liar  ;"  says  the  Protestant  writer,  Mr.  Friedmann, 
in  his  life  of  Anne  Boleyn.  "  Henry  was  a  liar  to  his  own 
conscience.  He  was  a  thoroughly  immoral  man,  and  he  dared 
not  own  it  to  himself." 

Father  Bridgett  here  mentions  a  thing  worth  meditating 
on : — 

"  During  the  following  years,  when  he  was  living  in  open 
adultery,  he  interrupted  none  of  his  usual  communions  at  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  and  Whitsuntide.  I  mention  these  things,  because 

that  reign.  Among  these  new  sources  for  the  history  of  our  holy  martyr 
hone  are  more  important  or  interesting  than  the  despatches  of  Eustache 
Chapuys,  the  Ambassador  of  Charles  V.  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.. 
from  the  end  of  1529  until  after  the  death  oi  Fisher."  (Preface,  pagexviii.) 

1  Campeggio  had  been  named  Bishop  of  Salisbury.   (Lingard,  vol.  iv., 
page  248.) 

2  Strickland. 
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they  are  passed  over  by  historians  as  trivial,  though,  in  all  proba- 
bility, they  are  the  turning  points  in  men's  lives,  and  in  the  history 
of  nations."1 

On  the  23rd  July,  it  was  generally  expected  that  the 
legates  would  pronounce  sentence. 

"  The  King  attended  in  a  neighbouring  room,  from  which  he 
could  see  and  hear  the  proceedings,  and  his  counsel  in  lofty  terms 
called  for  the  judgment  of  the  court.  But  Campeggio  replied 
that  judgment  must  be  deferred  till  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
had  been  laid  before  the  Pontiff ;  that  he  had  come  there  to  do 
justice,  and  that  no  consideration  should  divert  him  from  his 
duty.  He  was  too  old  and  sickly  to  seek  the  favour,  or  fear  the 
resentment,  of  any  man."  2 

The  court  was  thereupon  prorogued  till  October  ;  but  in 
the  meantime  the  Pope  had  recalled  the  powers  from  his 
legates  on  the  appeal  of  the  Queen,  and  had  reserved  the 
case  to  his  own  hearing.  At  Rome,  Henry  knew  that  he 
would  have  much  less  influence  in  obtaining  a  favourable 
verdict  than  if  the  cause  were  tried  in  England.  His  repre- 
sentative at  Rome  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  the  Pope,  that 
11  this  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  Church,  and  the  loss  of 
England  and  France." 

"  Wolsey,  forgetting  his  duty  as  a  bishop  and  a  cardinal  of  the 
Eoman  Church  [says  Father  Bridgett] ,  wrote  insolently  on  the 
27th  July  : — '  It  shall  never  be  seen  that  the  King's  cause  shall 
be  ventilated  and  decided  in  any  place  out  of  the  realm ;  but  that 
if  his  Grace  should  at  any  time  come  to  Rome,  he  would  do  the  same 
with  such  a  main  and  army  royal  as  should  be  formidable  to  the 
Pope  and  to  all  Italy'  "3 

Rigidly,  indeed,  Wolsey 's  "  insolence  "  is  to  be  con- 
demned;  but  there  are  reasons  which  go  far  to  condone  it. 
No  man  was  busier  in  reviewing  the  situation,  and  no  man 
had  better  right.  If  judgment  was  spoken  in  favour  of  the 
King,  Wolsey  might  yet  retain  the  hold  he  once  had,  and 
which  to  a  large  extent  he  still  possessed  over  the  mind  of 
the  King  ;  but  let  it  go  against  the  King,  and  the  inflam- 
mable mind  of  the  sovereign  would  be  speedily  fanned  to 

1  Blessed  John  Fisher,  page  157.  2  Lingard. 

3  State  Papers,  vii.  193. 
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furnace-heat  by  the  arts  and  simulations  of  "  mistress  Anne  " 
and  those  who  desired  the  minister's  fall.  To  his  (Wolsey's) 
credit  it  must  be  said,  that  his  influence  was  mainly  for 
good  over  the  mind  of  his  sovereign ;  and  that  when  the 
minister  fell,  the  monarch  also  fell,  and  perhaps  even  more 
deplorably. 

Henry  kept  his  agents  or  "  orators  "  still  at  Borne,  and 
even  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor.  Threats  and  pro- 
mises,* bribes  and  fears,  were  dangled  before  Clement  and 
Charles ;  the  one  spoke  of  justice  and  equity,  come  what 
would;  the  other  answered,  "that  he  was  not  a  merchant, 
to  sell  the  honour  of  his  aunt;  that  if  the  Pope  decided 
against  her,  he  would  be  silent ;  but  if  for  her,  he  would 
support  her  cause  with  all  the  means  at  his  disposal.1 

The  disappointment  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce  decided 
Wolsey's  fall.  In  July  the  court  was  prorogued  ;  in  October 
the  Cardinal  ceased  to  be  a  chancellor ;  and  a  writ  of 
Premunire  issued  against  him.  One  sentence  from  a  despatch 
of  the  French  Ambassador  tells  how  matters  at  this  time 
stood  : — "  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  made  head  of  the  council ; 
in  his  absence,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk;  above  all  is  Mademoiselle 
Anne."  The  charge  of  Premunire  was  issued  against  Wolsey 
because  he  held  a  court,  invested  with  powers  from  an  autho- 
rity outside  the  realm  :  as  if  Henry  himself  had  not  approved 
and  most  likely  suggested  it.  Not  alone  Wolsey,  but  all  the 
clergy  of  the  kingdom  stood  arraigned  by  order  of  the  King, 
because  they  did  not  protest  against  it ;  and  even  the  laity, 
for  permitting  and  conniving  at  it.  He  graciously  forgave 
the  laity,  because  he  could  not  (as  is  evident)  indict -a  whole 
nation,  mulcted  the  clergy  and  condemned  the  Cardinal. 
Surely  nothing  could  be  truer,  than  the  saying  of  Mr. 
Friedmann,  "  that  Machiavelli  himself  would  turn  in  disgust 
from  so  miserable  a  liar  !" 

Next  year,  i.e.,  1530,  Wolsey  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason,  at  the  instigation  of  Anne  Boleyn  and 
his  enemies  in  the  council.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
London  in  the  November  of  that  year,  when  he  was 

1  Lingard, 
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summoned  before  a  higher  Tribunal,  and  died  heart-broken 
but  contrite. 

11  At  Christmas,  1530  [writes  Miss  Strickland],  the  Queen's 
appeal  to  Eome  was  still  pending.  The  divorce  excited  the  greatest 
interest  among  all  classes  in  England.  .  .  .  The  Queen  was 
residing  at  Greenwich,  Whitsuntide,  1531,  when  the  King  sent  to 
her  that  he  had  obtained  the  opinions  of  the  universities  concern- 
ing the  divorce.  '  God  grant  my  husband  a  quiet  conscience,' 
replied  the  Queen;  '  but  I  mean  to  abide  by  no  decision  excepting 
that  of  Borne.'  " 

"The  King  heard  this  decision  with  gloom  and  fury.  He 
accompanied  the  Queen  to  Windsor  after  the  festival  of  Trinity. 
On  the  14th  June  he  left  the  royal  castle,  and  sent  to  the  Queen 
imperious  orders  to  depart  from  it.  'Go  where  I  may,'  was 
Catherine's  reply,  '  I  am  his  wife,  and  for  him  will  I  pray.'  She 
immediately  retired  from  Windsor  Castle,  and  never  more  beheld 
her  husband  or  child." 

All  this  time  Anne  was  worrying  the  King  with  solicita- 
tions about  the  divorce.  Her  head  longed  to  wear  the  Queen 
of  England's  crown ;  and  a  fatal  crown  it  was  to  her.  Henry 
wished  to  make  her  his  wife;  and,  seeing  that  instead  of 
winning,  it  was  worsted  he  was  in  Eome — for  the  Pope  at 
this  time  addressed  a  private  letter  of  exhortation  to  him  to 
take  back  his  lawful  wife,  and  put  away  "  one  Anne  "  he  had 
about  him  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  public  document 
declaring  the  validity  of  the  marriage,  and  the  legitimacy  of 
the  offspring.  Henry,  therefore,  seeing  that  there  were  no 
longer  any  hopes  from  Eome,  and  being  determined  on  the 
doing  of  the  thing,  took  steps  to  bring  the  matter  about 
through  the  subserviency  of  Parliament,  and  the  servility 
of  his  creatures. 

In  1532,  because  of  the  epidemic  called  the  sweating 
sickness,  Parliament  did  not  meet.  All  this  time,  "  the 
King  had  been  cohabiting  with  Anne  Boleyn  in  spite  of  the 
formal  injunction  and  threatened  excommunication  of  the 
Pope.1  In  1533  both  Houses  of  Parliament  met ;  and  in 
spite  of  a  bold  opposition  by  the  Bishop  of  Eochester,  an  Act 
was  at  once  passed  against  appeals  to  Eome,  in  cases  of 
wills,  marriages,  tithes,  and  the  like."  2  The  holy  Bishop  of 
1  Father  Bridgett's  Blessed  John  Fisher,  page  224. 
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Kochester,  seeing  that  the  King  was  not  to  be  deterred  by 
any  spiritual  threats,  strongly  urged  the  Spanish  Ambassador 
to  induce  his  Sovereign  to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  his 
aunt  the  Queen.  The  reader  will  find  a  very  able  defence  of 
this  action  of  the  Bishop — though  to  an  impartial  mind  it 
perhaps  needs  no  defence — from  the  pen  of  Father  Bridgett 
in  his  fjife  of  Bishop  Fisher,  pp.  228,  229. 

It  was,  however,  after  the  King  had  taken  the  last  and 
final  steps  in  1533,  that  the  Spanish  Ambassador  says  that 
Dr.  Fisher  urged  on  him  these  proceedings.  The  final  steps 
were  the  secret  marriage  of  the  King  to  Anne  Boleyn  at 
St.  Paul's,  January  25,  1533,  in  order  to  render  Anne's 
expected  issue  legitimate;  the  other  was  the  appointment  of 
Cranmer  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He  was  consecrated  on 
the  30th  March,  1533,  and  on  April  6th  Dr.  Fisher  was 
made  a  prisoner,  to  have  him  out  of  the  way,  lest  he  might 
interfere  in  the  question  of  the  divorce.  On  the  12th 
April,  Cranmer  obtained  permission  from  Henry  to  inquire 
into  the  validity  of  the  marriage  with  Queen  Catherine,  on 
the  23rd  May,  declared  it  invalid,  and  on  the  28th  declared 
the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Anne  valid.1  On  the  7th 
September  of  that  year  Anne  gave  birth  to  the  infant 
princess,  Elizabeth.  On  the  llth  July  the  Pope  annulled 
the  proceedings  of  the  Archbishop  ;  and  on  the  8th  of 
August  censure  was  pronounced  against  Cranmer  as  well 
as  against  Henry  and  Arine.  With  the  declaration  of  the 
divorce  there  virtually  began  a  new  Church  in  England. 
With  which  was  our  divine  Lord  ?  With  the  old,  or  with 
the  new?  With  Borne,  refusing  and  excommunicating  ;  with 
More  and  Fisher,  on  Tower  Hill,  giving  their  life-blood,  like 
the  Baptist,  for  the  sacredness  of  marriage ;  with  the  injured 
and  innocent  Queen,  in  her  retreat  at  Bugden,  or  on  her 
saintly  deathbed  at  Kimbolton  Castle  ;2  or  with  that  grand 
and  stately  ceremony  that  on  the  1st  of  June,  1533,  "the 
loveliest  of  all  the  lovely  days  in  England,"  filled  the 

1  On  the  17th  of  May,  just  three  years  afterwards,  Cranmer  again 
declared  *'  that  the  marriage  between  Henry  and  Anne  was  null  and  void, 
and  had  always  been  so." 

a  Blessed  John  Fisher  was  beheaded  22nd  June,  1535  ;  blessed  Thomas 
More  was '  beheaded  6th  July,  1535;  Queen  Catherine  died  7th  January, 
1536  ;  Anne  Boleyn  was  beheaded  19th  May,  1536. 
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carpeted  nave  and  aisles  of  Westminster  Cathedral,  when 
the  embryo  Church,  cowering  and  servile,  held  up,  in  the 
persons  of  Stokesley  and  Gardiner  (Bishops  of  London  and 
Winchester),  "the  lappets  of  Anne  Boleyn's  robe;"  and,  in 
the  person  of  Cranmer,  administered  without  a  shudder  the 
Divine  Eucharist  to  the  King's  pretended  wife  on  that  day  of 
her  coronation?  "  Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  your 
hearts,  permitted  you  to  put  away  your  wives ;  but  from  the 
beginning  it  was  not  so  ;  and  I  say  to  you,  whosoever  shall 
put  away  his  wife,  and  shall  marry  another,  committeth 
adultery  "  (Matt.  xix.  8,  9),  saith  our  divine  Lord  ;  and 
these  words  leave  no  doubt  on  which  side  He  was. 

K.  0 'KENNEDY. 
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III. — THE   USE   OF   SHALL  AND    SHOULD   TO   EXPEESS  A 

CONTINGENT  EVENT. 

IN  the  subordinate  clause  of  a  sentence,  SHALL  and 
SHOULD  are  very  commonly  used  to  express  a  con- 
tingent or  doubtful  event.  This  happens  most  frequently, 
when  the  subordinate  clause  is  introduced  by  the  relative 
pronouns  who,  which,  that;  the  adverb  when,  or  its 
equivalent ;  the  conjunctions  till,  until,  if,  whether,  that, 
such  as,  so  long  as;  or  words  implying  uncertainty,  like 
perhaps,  it  may  be,  and  so  forth.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  SHALL  is  used  if  the  time  of  the  contingent  event 
is  future  to  the  present  time,  and  SHOULD  if  it  is  future  to 
a  past  time,  or  if  it  is  indefinite.  But  the  reader  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  determining  which  to  choose,  if  he 
once  fully  masters  the  rule;  and  the  rule,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
will  be  more  easily  impressed  upon  the  mind  by  the  follow- 
ing copious  collection  of  extracts,  than  by  any  abstract 
dissertation. 

WHO,   WHICH,    THAT. 

They  will  never  again  listen  to  any  orator  who  shall  have  the 
effrontery  to  tell  them  that  their  wages  rise  and  fall  with  the 
price  of  the  loaf, 

MACAULAY. 
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Yes,  Sir,  to  this  Bill,  and  to  every  Bill  which  shall  seem  to  me 
likely  to  promote  the  real  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  I 
will  give  my  support,  regardless  of  obloquy,  regardless  of  the  risk 
which  I  may  run  of  losing  my  seat  in  Parliament. 

MACAULAY. 

I  am  not  so  violently  bent  upon  my  own  opinion  as  to  reject 
any  offer  proposed  by  wise  men,  which  shall  be  found  equally 
innocent,  cheap,  easy,  and  effectual. 

SWIFT. 

The  task  of  writing  a  book  on  astronomy  which  shall  enable 
a  beginner  to  grasp  all  the  fundamental  principles  and  methods, 
without  entering  into  elaborate  details  of  mathematics,  is  by  no 
means  a  light  one. 

NATURE. 

I  conceive  that  his  state  of  mind  is  very  much  like  that  of  one 
who  shoidd  sit  down  and  write  on  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
without  ever  having  heard  of  Newton  or  Copernicus. 

FREEMAN. 

A  philosophy  which  should  enable  a  man  to  feel  perfectly 
happy  while  in  agonies  of  pain  would  be  better  than  a  philosophy 
that  assuages  pain. 

MACAU  LAY. 

This  really  seems  to  us  as  extravagant  as  it  would  have  been 
in  Lindley  Murray  to  announce  that  every  body  who  should  learn 
his  Grammar  would  write  as  good  English  as  Dryden. 

MACAULAY. 

The  same  circumstance  may  make  one  person  laugh  which 
shall  render  another  very  serious. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

They  commit  the  very  same  kind  of  encroachment  on  a 
province  not  their  own,  as  the  political  economist  wlio  should 
maintain  that  his  science  educated  him  for  casuistry  or  diplomacy. 

NEWMAN. 

The  visit  of  your  cousin  has  cleared  up  the  mystery  in  a  way 
more  agreeable  to  myself  than  I  could  have  ventured  to  anti- 
cipate, from  any  communication  short  of  that  which  should 
acquaint  me  with  the  entire  dispersion  of  the  dejection  under 
which  you  laboured. 

DE  QUINCEY. 

Monks,  raising  his  face  from  the  table,  bent  forward  to  listen 
to  what  [that  which']  the  woman  should  say. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that,  in  some  parts  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  an  actor  who  should  represent  a  depraved  character 
finely,  instead  of  calling  down  the  applauses  of  the  audience,  ia 
hissed  and  pelted  without  mercy. 

MACAULAY. 
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When  they  awoke  from  the  distressing  illusion,  they  treated 
the  author  of  it  as  they  would  have  treated  a  messenger  who 
should  have  brought  them  fatal  and  alarming  tidings  which 
turned  out  to  be  false. 

MACAU  LAY. 

A  reader  who  should  judge  only  by  internal  evidence  would 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  the  play  was  written  by 
some  Pittite  poetaster  at  the  time  of  the  rejoicings  for  the 
recovery  of  George  the  Third,  in  1789. 

MACAULAY. 

The  Act  of  Uniformity  had  laid  a  mulct  of  a  hundred  pounds 
on  every  person  tvho,  not  having  received  episcopal  ordination, 
should  presume  to  administer  the  Eucharist.  .  .  The  Conventicle 
Act  had  imposed  heavy  fines  on  divines  who  should  preach  in  any 
meeting  of  separatists. 

MACAULAY. 

A  man  might  blur  ten  sides  of  paper  in  attempting  a  defence 
of  this  against  a  critic  who  should  be  laughter-proof. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

There  might  be  a  revised  Liturgy  which  should  not  exclude 
extemporaneous  prayer. 

MACAULAY. 

She  might  have  some  misgivings  about  the  friends  whom  she 
should  meet  there. 

THACKEUAY. 

What  should  we  say  to  a  foolish  squire,  who  should  claim  a 
merit  from  dressing  up  his  tenantry  in  red  jackets,  that  never 
were  to  be  marshalled — never  to  take  the  field  ? 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

I  can  conceive  no  system  more  fatal  to  the  integrity  and 
independence  of  literary  men  than  one  under  which  they  should 
be  taught  to  look  for  their  daily  bread  to  the  favour  of  ministers 
and  nobles. 

MACAULAY. 

When  we  see  men  grow  old  and  die  at  a  certain  time,  one 
after  another,  from  century  to  century,  we  laugh  at  the  elixir 
that  promises  to  preserve  life  to  a  thousand  years;  and  with 
equal  justice  may  the  lexicographer  be  derided,  who,  being  able 
to  produce  no  example  for  a  nation  that  has  preserved  their 
words  and  phrases  from  mutability,  shall  imagine  that  his  dic- 
tionary can  embalm  his  language,  and  secure  it  from  corruption 
and  decay. 

JOHNSON. 
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If  Harry  the  Eighth  or  Bluebeard  were  alive  now,  and  wanted 
a  tenth  wife,  do  you  suppose  he  could  not  get  the  prettiest  girl 
that  shall  be  presented  this  season  ? 

THACKERAY. 

If  one  must  be  plain,  it  is  better  to  be  plain  all  over,  than 
amidst  a  tolerable  residue  of  features  to  hang  out  one  that  shall 
be  exceptionable. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

I  know  that  the  devotion  and  affection  of  her  nature  require 
no  ordinary  return,  but  one  that  shall  be  deep  and  lasting. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Oh !  blest  are  the  lovers  and  friends  wlio  shall  live 
The  days  of  thy  glory  to  see. 

MOORE. 

WHEN,    OB   ITS   EQUIVALENT. 

Bacon  loved  to  picture  to  himself  the  world  as  it  would  be 
when  his  philosophy  should,  in  his  own  noble  phrase,  "have 
enlarged  the  bounds  of  human  empire." 

MACAULAY. 

And  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  may  still  exist  in  undiminished 
vigour  when  some  traveller  from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  London 
Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's. 

MACAULAY. 

What  time  the  German  and  Italian,  Turk  and  Greek,  shall  be 
contented  with  each  other;  when  "  the  lion  and  the  sheep  shall 
abide  together,"  and  "  the  calf  and  the  bear  shall  feed," — then,  it 
will  be  argued,  will  there  be  a  good  understanding  between  two 
nations  [England  and  Ireland]  so  contradictory  the  one  of  the 
other. 

NEWMAN. 

Theodosius  concluded  with  a  promise  that  he  would  from 
time  to  time  continue  his  admonitions,  ivhen  she  should  have 
taken  upon  her  the  holy  veil. 

ADDISON. 

They  had  long  discussions :  and  on  her  refusal  to  pledge 
herself  to  him  as  his  wife  when  all  should  be  over,  he  had  grown 
angry,  and  broken  off  entirely,  and  gone  abroad. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

I  can  only  say  that  when  your  father  and  mother  shall  be  able 
to  see  me  with  comfort,  I  will  come  to  the  bereaved  house. 

CHARLES  LAMB 
VOL.  XIII.  2E 
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I  shall  believe  that  there  is  some  such  principle  influencing 
our  conduct,  when  more  than  one-half  of  the  drudgery  and  coarse 
servitude  of  the  world  shall  cease  to  be  performed  by  women. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

And  when  those  who  have  rivalled  the  greatness  of  Athens 
sliall  have  shared  her  fate ;  when  civilisation  and  knowledge  shall 
have  fixed  their  abode  in  distant  continents  ;  when  the  sceptre 
shall  have  passed  away  from  England ;  when,  perhaps,  travellers 
from  distant  regions  shall  in  vain  labour  to  decipher  on  some 
mouldering  pedestal  the  name  of  our  proudest  chief ;  shall  hear 
savage  hymns  chanted  to  some  misshapen  idol  over  the  ruined 
dome  of  our  proudest  temple  ;  and  shall  see  a  single  naked 
fisherman  wash  his  nets  in  the  river  of  the  ten  thousand  masts ; 
— her  influence  and  her  glory  will  still  survive — fresh  in  eternal 
youth,  exempt  from  mutability  and  decay,  immortal  as  the 
intellectual  principle  from  which  they  derived  their  origin,  and 
over  which  they  exercise  their  control. 

MACAULAY. 

TILL,   UNTIL. 

It  was  not  very  likely  that  James  would  live  till  his  son 
should  be  of  age  to  exercise  the  regal  functions. 

MACAULAY. 

He  went  and  dined  nervously  at  his  club,  waiting  until  the 
great  moment  of  his  life  should  come. 

THACKERAY. 

He  had  been  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  would  avoid  a 
decisive  action,  and  would  protract  the  war  till  the  autumnal 
rains  should  return  with  pestilence  in  their  train. 

MACAULA.Y. 

There  will  I  hide  thee,  till  my  life  shall  end. 

TENNYSON. 

Mr.  Bumble  thought  that,  now  the  undertaker  had  got  Oliver 
on  trial,  the  subject  was  better  avoided,  until  such  time  as  he 
should  be  firmly  bound  for  seven  years  ;  and  all  danger  of  his  being 
returned  on  the  hands  of  the  parish  should  be  thus  effectually 
and  legally  overcome. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Looking  round,  he  saw  that  it  was  a  post-chaise,  driven  at 
great  speed;  and  as  the  horses  were  galloping,  and  the  road 
was  narrow,  he  stood  leaning  against  a  gate  until  it  should  have 
passed  him. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

If  you  make  it  a  point,  I  will  withdraw  your  name ;  at  the 
same  time  there  is  no  occasion,  as  I  have  this  day  postponed  your 
election  till  it  shall  suit  your  wishes  to  be  amongst  us. 

BYRON. 
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IF,   WHETHEE,    THAT. 

I  confess  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  the  right  honorable 
Baronet  shall  be  able  to  point  out  any  distinction  between  the 
cases. 

MACAULAY. 

Who  could  guess 

If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could  rise  ! 

BYKON. 

I  was  rather  glad  that  Martha's  energy  had  taken  the  im- 
mediate and  practical  direction  of  pudding-making,  for  it  staved 
off  the  quarrelsome  discussion  as  to  whether  she  should  or  should 
not  leave  Miss  Matty's  service. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

But  whether  the  extensive  changes  which  I  have  recommended 
shall  be  thought  desirable  or  not,  I  trust  that  we  shall  reject  the 
bill  of  the  noble  lord. 

MACAULAY. 

I  refer  to  Gibbon  as  the  example  of  a  writer  feeling  the  task 
which  lay  before  him,  feeling  that  he  had  to  bring  out  into  words, 
for  the  comprehension  of  his  readers,  a  great  and  complicated 
scene,  and  wishing  that  those  words  should  be  adequate  to  his 
undertaking. 

NEWMAN. 

A  still  more  exact  and  plausible  tradition,  derived  from 
Scripture,  was  that  which  asserted  that,  when  the  Roman  Empire 
should  fall  to  pieces,  Antichrist  should  appear,  who  [and  that  lie] 
should  be  followed  at  once  by  the  Second  Coming. 

NEWMAN. 

'Tis  mighty  well  of  you,  Harry,  to  have  accepted  the  freedom 
which  I  gave  you  ;  but  I  had  no  intention,  sir,  that  you  should 
be  so  pleased  at  being  let  off. 

THACKERAY. 

Martin  Lambert  loved  that  his  children  should  have  all  tho 
innocent  pleasure  which  he  could  procure  for  them. 

THACKERAY. 

If  the  book  is  decently  written  in  English  or  any  other 
language,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  there  shall  be  any  sentence 
which  shall  give  the  reader  no  meaning  whatever. 

FREEMAN. 

"Vice,"  said  the  surgeon  "takes  up  her  abode  in  many 
temples ;  and  who  can  say  that  a  fair  outside  shall  not  enshrine 
her?" 

CHARGES  DICKENS, 
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It  must  needs  be  that  men  should  act  in  sects  and  parties, 
that  each  of  these  sects  and  parties  should  have  its  organ,  and 
should  make  this  organ  subserve  the  interests  of  its  action  ;  but 
it  would  be  well,  too,  that  there  should  be  a  criticism,  not  the 
minister  of  these  interests,  not  their  enemy,  but  absolutely  and 
entirely  independent  of  them. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

SUCH   AS,    SO   LONG  AS. 

The  French  Emperor  will  be  upon  us,  horse  and  foot,  before 
three  weeks  are  over,  and  will  give  the  Duke  such  a  dance  as 
shall  make  the  Peninsula  appear  mere  child's  play. 

THACKERAY. 

If  a  barbarous  idiom  or  an  exotic  word  happened  to  present 
itself,  no  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century  seems  to  have  had 
any  such  scrupulous  sense  of  the  dignity  belonging  to  his  own 
language  as  should  make  it  a  duty  to  reject  it,  or  worth  his  while 
to  remodel  a  line. 

DE  QUINCEY. 

As  long  as  the  well-compacted  structure  of  our  Church  and 
State,  the  sanctuary,  the  holy  of  holies  of  that  ancient  law, 
defended  by  reverence,  defended  by  power,  a  fortress  at  once  and 
a  temple,  shall  stand  inviolate  on  the  brow  of  the  British  Sion  ; 
as  long  as  the  British  monarchy,  not  more  limited  than  fenced  by 
the  orders  of  the  State,  shall,  like  the  proud  Keep  of  Windsor, 
rising  in  the  majesty  of  proportion,  and  girt  with  the  double  belt 
of  its  kindred  and  coeval  towers,  as  long,  as  this  awful  structure 
shall  oversee  and  guard  the  subjected  land,  so  long  the  mounds 
and  dykes  of  the  low  flat  Bedford  level  will  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  all  the  pickaxes  of  all  the  levellers  of  France. 

BURKE. 

IT  MAY  BE,  PBEHAPS. 

He  is  rich,  but  a  stranger,  it  may  be,  shall  inherit  all  he  has. 

ARCHBISHOP  TRENCH. 

That  is  it  which  [it  may  be]  shall  bring  us  in  right  earnest  to  a 
throne  of  grace,  and  make  us  to  desire  a  better  country  and  a 
heavenly. 

ARCHBISHOP  TRENCH. 

G.M. 
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THE    CEREMONIES   OF   SOME   ECCLESIASTICAL   FUNCTIONS. 

"  VEKY  KEY.  AND  DEAR  Sm, — I  stated  in  the  last  number  of 
the  I.  E.  EECOKD  that  there  was  no  positive  law,  as  stated  by  the 
learned  author  of  the  above  work,  which  bound  to  the  blessing 
of  the  baptismal  font  on  Holy  Saturday  in  many  rural  districts. 
In  maintaining  his  position,  by  trying  to  upset  my  argument,  and 
by  quotations  from  others  as  positive  proofs  of  his  contention,  he 
appears  not  to  have  caught  the  meaning  of  our  writings. 

"  Benedict  XIII.,  in  order  to  have  the  ceremonies  of  Holy 
Week  prevail  in  remote  churches,  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of 
the  presence  of  deacons,  sub-deacons,  choir  for  the  litanies,  &c., 
and  required  only  the  presence  of  a  priest  and  three  or  four  clerics. 
These  alone  were  pronounced  necessary  and  sufficient ;  and  that 
in  every  parish  where  there  was  a  baptismal  font  and  these  clerics, 
the  pastor  should  be  compelled  (adigatur)  by  the  bishop,  under 
threat  of  excommunication,  to  have  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week 
carried  out.  Decisions  of  the  S.  Congregation  have  decided  what 
is  the  meaning  of  clerics.  Benedict,  in  making  the  law,  of  course 
meant  tonsured  people,  who  in  Italy  were  .more  numerous  than 
those  in  holy  orders ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
procuring  in  any  parish  not  merely  three  or  four,  but  three  or 
four  scores  of  servers.  And  Gardellini,  whose  compilation  of  the 
decrees  of  the  S.  Congregation  only  is  recognised,  authentic  and 
legal,  commenting  on  the  decree  of  Benedict,  states  that  where 
three  or  four  clerics  could  not  be  had  in  a  parish  the  ceremonies 
had  better  be  omitted ;  thus  clearly  showing  that  the  clerics  of 
Benedict  were  understood  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense  :  and  though 
the  law  of  Benedict  was  in  some  sense  a  favour,  in  another  sense 
it  was  penal ;  and  I  contend  that  no  theologian  or  liturgist  holds 
that  the  law  binds  or  exists  where  the  necessary  conditions  of  the 
law  were  absent.  Of  course  the  custom  of  a  diocese  and  the 
devotion  of  the  faithful  would  call  on  a  priest  to  have  the 
ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  carried  out  without  ecclesiastics  in 
some  rural  districts.  But,  observe,  this  necessity  does  not  arise 
from  the  law  of  Benedict  nor  from  the  general  law  of  the 
Church, 

"  Having  now  cleared  the  ground  for  this  and  any  other 
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paper  I  may  have  to  write,  I  proceed  to  show  how  our  learned 
author  neither  negatively  nor  positively  proved  his  point. 

"  Having  stated  there  was  no  obligation  of  blessing  every  font, 
which  I  have  established  very  briefly,  I  added  that  the  indis- 
criminate practice  of  blessing  the  font  '  is  calculated  to  interfere 
with  the  proper  celebration  of  a  function  by  keeping  the  priests  of 
a  surrounding  district  away  from  the  cathedral  church,  which 
obliges  under  sin.' 

"  Another  inconvenience  from  a  practice  of  blessing  the  font 
in  rural  districts  is  that  a  priest  has  to  go  several  miles  away 
when  his  presence  was  required  in  hearing  confessions  for  the 
approaching  festival.  Furthermore,  I  added  that,  in  blessing  the 
font  merely,  as  is  sometimes  done,  the  law  is  violated  by  separat- 
ing the  blessing  of  font  from  Mass  and  the  other  ceremonies ; 
and  for  this  I  gave  a  decision  of  the  S.  Congregation,  n.  3443, 
July,  1697. 

"  Now,  our  learned  author  in  quoting  my  remarks  on  the 
inconvenient  consequences  of  a  practice  which  was  proved  not 
binding  by  any  positive  law  in  rural  districts,  makes  me  say 
that  '  all  the  priests  of  a  district,  curates  as  well  as  parish  priests, 
are  obliged  to  assist  at  the  baptismal  font  in  the  cathedral  church 
on  Holy  Saturday.' 

"  I  protest  against  such  misrepresentation.  I  did  not  oblige  all 
priests  to  attend ;  I  did  not  oblige  any  priest  in  particular  to  attend  ; 
I  did  not  emphasize  the  word  a//,  for  I  never  used  it ;  and  it  is 
readily  admitted  that  an  emphasis  can  change  the  meaning  of  a 
word.  I  merely  stated  that  the  practice  which  he  advocated  was 
calculated  to  interfere  with  the  attendance  of  priests  in  the 
cathedral  or  large  towns  at  a  ceremony  which  their  rectors  were 
bound  by  the  general  law  of  the  Church  to  carry  out.  I  did  not 
even  dream  of  having  all  the  priests  of  a  district  come  to  the 
cathedral ;  as  many  of  them  would  be  useless  in  carrying  out 
the  choral  service.  So  much  for  misrepresentation  of  fact. 

11  Our  learned  author  having  put  unfairly  into  my  mouth  the 
word  oblige,  proceeds  at  once  to  assert  that  only  canons  are  bound 
to  attend ;  but  the  bishop  can  and  does  summon  the  priests,  not 
canons,  who  are  necessary  for  the  blessing  of  the  holy  oils  and 
the  solemnity  of  the  ceremonies. 

"  The  learned  author  is  faulty  in  point  of  fact  as  in  reason- 
ing, in  that  he  attributes  to  me  three  reasons  for  the  non -obligation 
of  blessing  of  the  font,  page  372.  He  mistakes  the  evil  effects  of 
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a  practice  which  I  proved  not  to  be  binding  in  law,  for  reasons 
or  arguments  as  advanced  by  me  against  the  obligation  of  the 
law.  I  cited  a  decision  of  the  Congregation  in  the  year  1697, 
which  forbade  a  private  Mass,  when  a  solemn  Mass  for  want  of 
singers  could  not  be,  on  Holy  Saturday,  though  the  grounds 
alleged  was  the  necessity  of  blessing  [the  water.  I  wanted  to 
show  by  this  that  the  Church  was  opposed  to  the  separation  of 
Mass,  private  or  solemn,  from  the  blessing  of  the  font,  which  is 
often  done  in  rural  districts.  Thus  a  practice  which  I  proved 
not  binding  in  law  was,  besides,  opposed  to  the  law  of  the 
Church.  But  the  learned  author  answers  me  by  saying  that  the 
prohibition  of  1697  could  not  affect  the  privilege  of  Benedict  in 
1725  as  to  private  Masses.  But  I  did  not  speak  of  Mass,  private 
or  solemn,  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  show  that  the  Church  has 
decided  against  the  separation  of  the  Mass  from  the  blessing  of 
the  font.  Did  the  privilege  of  Benedict  warrant  the  separation  ? 
Certainly  not.  Our  author  did  not  grasp  the  point  of  my 
argument. 

' '  In  like  manner  the  learned  author  wrongly  attributes  to  me  as 
a  reason  for  proving  the  non-existence  of  the  law  in  rural  districts 
in  regard  to  the  blessing  of  the  font,  the  tendency  it  had  to  keep 
priests  from  the  cathedral  church.  I  never  assigned  such  a  result 
from  a  practice  which  I  had  proved  as  not  binding,  as  a  reason 
for  its  not  binding.  Why,  the  law  of  Benedict  would  not  bind 
priests,  whether  they  remained  at  home  or  not  on  Holy  Saturday. 

';The  reply  of  the  learned  author  to  the  one  and  unanswer- 
able reason  I  advanced  against  the  binding  effect  of  Benedict's 
law  is  :  '  rny^contention  at  present  is  merely  that  they  (clerics)  are 
no  more  necessary  for  the  proper  and  decorous  discharge  of  the 
functions  of  Holy  Week,  and  of  Holy  Saturday  in  particular, 
than  for  the  due  celebration  of  Holy  Mass  '  (p.  275).  This  is  not 
my  contention  ;  but  this,  that  the  law  of  Benedict,  promulgated 
under  threat  of  excommunication,  does  not  bind  me  to  make  use 
of  any  assistants  unless  they  are  in  some  ecclesiastical  grade. 

"  Having  now  shown  that  our  learned  author,  by  not  having 
touched  a  point  in  my  argument,  or  given  the  negative  proof 
boasted  of,  I  now  deal  with  what  he  calls  his  positive  proof.  It 
is  the  following  decision  of  the  S.  Congregation.  Quyer.  '  An 
Ecclesia  parochialis  omnino  adigatur  ad  functiones  Sabbati 
S.  juxta  parvum  Caeremoniale  sa.  me.  Benedict!  XIII.  si 
sufficient!  clero  destituatur.' 
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"  Resp.  '  Affirmative,  et  servetur  in  omnibus  solitum  juxta 
parvum  Caeremoniale  Benedicti  XIII.'  Quite  so.  The  absence 
of  priests,  and  of  those  in  Holy  Orders  required  for  the  solemn 
ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  (sufficient*  clero)  was  no  excuse  for  not 
carrying  out  the  Caeremoniale  of  Benedict,  but  the  Caeremoniale 
required  for  its  binding  nature  four  clerics.  And  the  answer  to 
the  next  question,  as  given  in  the  I.  E.  RECORD  for  March,  p.  276, 
shows  that  the  sufficient  number  of  the  clergy,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  decision,  meant  a  supply  of  priests.  For  it  is  asked 
whether  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Thursday  and  Friday  and  the 
several  blessings  are  to  be  observed  in  churches  where  there  are 
no  clergy  (nullus  clerus)  but  the  parish  priest  (Parochus  solum). 
The  answer  was  :  '  to  observe  the  Caeremoniale  of  Benedict  III.' 

"The  Decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  in  reference  to  the 
observance  of  the  Caeremoniale  Rituum,  runs  thus  :— 

"  '  Dum  vero  consuluit  pauperioribus  et  ruralibus  Paroeciis, 
excitare  etiam  voluit  Episcoporum  solicitudinuenTet  vigilantiam, 
ut  jubeant  S.  functiones  peragi  Feria  v.  et  vi.  necnon  Sabbato 
majoris  Hebdomadae  in  aliis  parochialibus  Ecclesiis  in  quibus 
saltern  tres  quatuor  ve  clerici  haberi  possunt,  servata  forma 
parvi  Eitualis  S.  M.  Benedicti  XIII.  Jussu  editi.'— (Gardellini, 
vol.  2,  p.  388,  col  1.) 

"It  occurs  to  me  from  the  discipline  of  Italian  churches 
that  the  clerics  should  be  even  attached  to  the  church  in  order 
to  have  the  law  of  Benedict  binding.  But  in  any  case  the  law  does 
not  bind  in  most  rural  churches,  the  multitudinous  and  intricate 
variety  of  ceremony  to  be  observed  on  Holy  Thursday,  Good 
Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday,  being  considered.  The  attempt  to 
do  so  on  the  part  of  an  ordinary  priest,  without  well-trained 
servers  who  could  not  only  keep  their  own  place,  but  help  the 
priest,  would  only  be  a  disedifying  travesty.  The  only  law,  then, 
by  which  a  priest  is  to  be  guided,  is  the  will  of  the  bishop.  And 
how  sparingly  and  wisely  has  the  Episcopal  authority  been 
exercised  in  ordering  the  observance  of  Cceremoniale  Rituum 
outside  the  Cathedral  or  large  towns  !  I  feel  constrained  then  to 
dissent  most  strongly  from  the  opinion  of  the  learned  author, 
advocated,  I  believe,  also  by  O'Kane. 

"  SYLVESTEK  MALONE." 

[I  owe  an  apology  to  the  readers  of  the  I.  E.  KECORD 
for  taking  up  valuable  space  with  a  controversy  which 
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can  have  no  practical  interest  for  the  great  majority  of 
them. 

In  his  present  contribution  Father  Malone  uses  the 
phrase  "  Benedict's  law "  several  times,  and  the  other 
phrase,  "  the  privilege  of  Benedict,"  at  least  twice.  Have 
these  two  phrases  the  same  meaning  for  him  ?  and  if  not, 
how  do  they  differ  ?  Why  does  he  speak  at  all  of  "  Benedict's 
law  "  ?  It  had  not  been  mentioned  before  either  by  him  or 
by  me,  and  would  seem  to  be  introduced  now  to  afford  him 
a  convenient  means  of  escape.  In  his  first  letter  he  denied 
in  the  most  general  terms  that  there  was  any  obligation  of 
having  the  baptismal  font  blessed  on  Holy  Saturday.  In  the 
present  he  merely  denies  that  what  he  calls  "  Benedict's 
law  "  imposes  this  obligation.  Here  are  his  earlier  and  his 
later  words  side  by  side  : — 

"Now  this  [namely,  my  state-         "  This  is  not  my  contention, 
ment  that   the   baptismal  font      but  that  the  law  of  Benedict, 
should  be  blessed  on  Holy  Sa-      promulgated    under    threat   of 
turday]  to  my  mind  imports  an      excommunication,  does  not  bind 
obligation  where  none  exists."        me  to  make  use  of  any  assist- 
ants unless   they  are   in  some 
ecclesiastical  grade." 

Does  Father  Malone  wish  to  make  it  appear  that  I  have 
founded  the  existence  of  the  obligation  in  question  on  any  law 
promulgated  by  Benedict  XIII.  ?  To  prevent  the  possibility  of 
this,  I  candidly  confess  that  I  first  heard  of  "  Benedict's  law  " 
from  Father  Malone's  present  letter,  and  have  been  quite 
unable  to  find  a  trace  of  it  anywhere  else.  Benedict  XIII., 
as  Father  Malone  rightly  remarks  in  another  part  of  his 
letter,  granted  a  dispensation  in  the  solemnities  required  for 
the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week,  and  thus  made  it  possible 
to  observe  the  general  law  of  the  Church  in  churches 
where  up  to  that  time  it  had  been  impossible.  But  he 
imposed  no  new  obligation,  promulgated  no  new  law; 
instead  he  removed  an  obstacle  to  the  observance  of  an 
existing  law. 

I  am  accused  of  misrepresentation,  and  of  various  other 
heinous  things.  Let  us  examine  the  charge  of  misrepresen- 
tation. It  is,  briefly,  that  I  have  made  Father  Malone  say 
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what  he  did  not  say.     I  put  side  by  side  the  charge  and  the 
words  of  mine  on  which  it  is  founded : — 

"Now,    our    learned   author          "  He  [Father  Malone]  implies 
in  quoting  my  remarks  on  the      th  shall  the  priests  of  a  district," 
inconvenient  consequences  of  a      &c. 
practice  which  was  proved  not 
binding  by  any  positive  law  in 
rural  districts,  makes   me  say 
that  'all  the  priests  of  a  dis- 
trict, curates  as  well  as  parish 
priests,  are  obliged  to  assist  at 
the   blessing   of  the  baptismal 
font  in  the  cathedral  church  on 
Holy  Saturday.' " 

I  did  not  make  him  say  anything.  I  merely  interpreted 
his  words  as  implying  a  certain  thing ;  and  that  my  interpre- 
tation is  correct,  the  words  used  by  Father  Malone  clearly 
prove.  Here  they  are  : — 

''Now  this  to  my  mind  supposes"  an  obligation  where  none 
exists,  and  is  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  proper  celebration 
of  a  function  by  keeping  the  priests  of  a  surrounding  district  away 
from  the  cathedral  church,  which  obliges  under  pain  of  sin." 

Now  in  these  words  either  Father  Malone  implies  that 
all  the  priests  of  a  district  are  obliged  to  assist  at  the  blessing 
of  the  baptismal  font  in  the  cathedral,  or  he  does  not.  If  he 
does,  I  am  right ;  if  he  does  not,  he  is  wrong.  If  he  docs 
imply  it,  I  am  right,  for  I  have  stated  that  he  implies  it.  If 
he  does  not  imply  it,  then  he  is  wrong  in  stating  that  the 
blessing  of  the  baptismal  font  in  parish  churches  "  is  calcu- 
lated to  interfere  with  the  proper  celebration  of  a  function 
by  keeping  the  priests  of  a  district  away  from  the  cathedral 
church."  For  if  all  the  priests  of  a  district  are  not  obliged 
to  attend  the  cathedral  church,  then  the  absence  of  those 
who  are  not  obliged  to  attend  cannot  possibly  "  interfere 
with  the  proper  celebration  of  a  function."  And  those  who 
are  thus  absent  may  bless  the  font.  Therefore,  in  the 
hypothesis  that  "Father  Malone  did  not  mean  to  imply  that 
all  the  priests  of  a  district  should  attend  the  cathedral  on 
Holy  Saturday  morning,  he  was  wrong  in  stating  that  the 
obligation  of  blessing  the  baptismal  font  in  parish  churches 
on  that  morning  "  is  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
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celebration  of  a  function"  in  the  cathedral.     Who,  now,  has 
been  guilty  of  misrepresentation  ? 

Here  is  a  second  and  similar  charge  against  me  : — 

"  Our  learned  author  having  put  unfairly  into  my  mouth  the 
word  oblige,  proceeds  at  once  to  assert  that  only  canons  are  bound 
to  attend ;  but  the  bishop  does  and  can  summon  the  priests,  not 
canons,  who  are  necessary  for  the  blessing  of  the  holy  oils  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  ceremonies." 

What  does  Father  Malone  mean  by  putting  unfairly  into 
his  mouth  the  word  oblige  ?  Does  he  wish  to  imply  that  he 
did  not  use  the  word?  This  would  seem  to  be  the  only 
possible  meaning  ;  yet  are  not  these  his  words — "  ...  by 
keeping  the  priests  of  a  surrounding  district  away  from 
the  cathedral  church,  which  obliges  under  sin"?  There  is  no 
doubt,  then,  that  he  uses  the  word;  and  no  doubt,  conse- 
quently, that  I  do  not  put  it  unfairly,  or  otherwise,  into  his 
mouth.  There  may,  however,  be  a  doubt  about  its  subject 
and  object;  for  I  at  least  am  not  prepared  to  define  the 
antecedent  of  "  which."  Father  Malone  asserts  in  the  above 
extract  that  "  the  bishop  can  and  does  summon  the  priests, 
not  canons,  who  are  necessary  for  the  blessing  of  the  holy 
oils  and  the  solemnity  of  the  ceremonies."  It  would  seem 
as  if  I  had  denied  this ;  yet  here  is  what  I  said  on  the  sub- 
ject : — "  In  those  dioceses  in  which  there  are  no  canons  the 
bishop  must  have  other  assistants,  and  these  may  be  parish 
priests  or  curates,"  &c. 

Again,  I  am  accused  of  having  failed  to  grasp  the  point 
of  an  argument.  I  present  the  argument  and  the  reply  :— 

AEGUMENT.  EEPLY, 

A  doubt  was  proposed  whether         This    decree   was    published 

in    parochial    churches,  where  in    1697,    and    the    Memoriale 

there  was  a  lack  of  singers,  a  Bituum  of  Benedict  XIII.  per- 

private    instead    of    a   Solemn  mitting  private  Masses  in  certain 

Mass  was    allowable,  in    order  well-defined  circumstances,  was 

to    have   the   light,  wax,    and  first  published  in  1725.    Hence 

water  blessed.    The  answer  was  though   the    decree    originally 

negative,  n.   3443,    July,   1697.  implied  "that  the  blessing  of 

Now  this  decision  clearly  implies  the  font  is  not  separable  from 

that  the  blessing  of  the  font  is  not  Solemn  Mass  on   Holy  Satur- 

separable  from  Solemn  Mass  on  day,"  it  could  no  longer  continue 

Holy  Saturday.  to  imply  this  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Memoriale  Bituum. 
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My  readers  can  judge  for  themselves  whether  I  or  the 
author  of  the  argument  himself  is  most  at  fault  regarding 
the  point  of  it.  Here  is  how  he  endeavours  to  show  what 
he  meant : — 

"  I  cited  a  decision  of  the  Congregation  in  the  year  1697, 
which  forbade  a  private  Mass,  when  a  solemn  Mass,  for  want  of 
singers,  could  not  be  on  Holy  Saturday,  though  the  grounds 
alleged  was  the  necessity  of  blessing  the  water.  I  wanted  to 
show  by  this  that  the  Church  was  opposed  to  the  separation  of 
Mass,  private  or  solemn,  from  the  blessing  of  the  font,  which  is 
generally  done  in  rural  districts.  Thus  a  practice  which  I  proved 
not  binding  in  law  was,  besides,  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Church.  But  the  learned  author  answers  me  by  saying  that  the 
prohibition  of  1697  could  not  affect  the  privilege  of  Benedict 
in  1725  as  to  private  Masses.  But  I  did  not  speak  of  Mass, 
private  or  solemn,  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  show  that  the  Church 
has  decided  against  the  separation  of  the  Mass  from  the  blessing 
of  the  font.  Did  the  privilege  of  Benedict  warrant  the  separa- 
tion ?  Certainly  not.  Our  author  did  not  grasp  the  point  of  my 
argument." 

Father  Malone's  "  only"  argument  against  the  existence 
of  the  obligation  for  which  I  am  contending,  is  that  clerics, 
that  is  "  those  in  some  ecclesiastical  grade,"  can  alone  assist 
the  celebrant  of  the  Holy  Saturday  ceremonies  in  small 
churches  ;  and,  consequently,  that  where  a  sufficient  number 
of  such  clerics  cannot  be  found  the  obligation  does  not 
exist.  He  is  not  pleased  with  my  reply  to  this  argument. 
This  is  quite  natural,  if  he  read  only  the  part  he  quotes. 
He  has  accused  me  of  misrepresenting  him;  I  shall  not 
accuse  him  of  anything,  but  shall  merely  place  opposite 
each  other  my  reply  as  quoted  by  Father  Malone,  and  as  it 
appeared  in  last  month's  I.  E.  EECOED  : — 

"  The  reply   of  the   learned  "  Of  course  it  would  be  the 

author  to   the    only   and    un-  proper  thing  to  have  clerics  to 

answerable  reason  I  advanced  serve  at  the  altar  at  all  times, 

against   the   binding  effect    of  as  well  as  during  Holy  Week ; 

Benedict's  law  is  :  '  Mj  conten-  but  my  contention  at  present  is 

tion  at  present  is  merely  that  merely  that  they  are  no  more 

they  (clerics)  are  no  more  neces-  necessary  for  the  proper  and 

sary  for  the  proper  and  decorous  decorous  discharge  of  the  func- 

discharge  of  the  functions  of  tions  of   Holy  Week,   and  of 
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Holy  Week,  and  of  Holy  Satur- 
day in  particular,  than  for  the 
due  celebration  of  Holy  Mass." 
(Page  275.) 


Holy  Saturday  in  particular, 
than  for  the  due  celebration  of 
parochial  mass  or  vespers  on 
feast  days ;  and  that  altar  boys 
of  ordinary  intelligence  and 
training  can  supply  their  place 
as  well  in  the  former  as  in  the 
latter  set  of  circumstances. 
Romse'e  says  that  it  is  congruous 
that  the  assistants  in  small 
churches  on  Holy  Saturday 
should  be  clerics,  in  order  to 
lend  greater  solemnity  to  the 
ceremonies,  but  that  it  is  not 
necessary.1  Three  other  writers2 
of  name,  whose  works  are  at 
present  before  me,  hold  the  same 
opinion  ;  while  no  writer  whose 
works  I  have  been  able  to  con- 
sult commits  himself  to  the 
statement  that  it  is  necessary 
that  the  assistants  on  Holy 
Saturday,  or  on  any  other  day 
of  Holy  Week,  should  be  clerics, 
to  the  exclusion  of  lay  boys." 

In  addition  to  the  text  I  gave  in  a  note  the  very  words  of 
Komsee,  and  of  the  other  three  authors  as  they  are  given 
in  the  subjoined  footnote.  Yet  Father  Malone  would  wish 
to  make  it  appear,  that  the  only  answer  I  was  able  to  offer 
to  his  unanswerable  argument  was  a  bare,  bald  assertion  ! 

I  shall  now  sum  up  for  Father  Malone 's  benefit.  The 
obligation  of  blessing  the  font  in  parish  churches  arises  from 
the  general  law  of  the  Church.  Benedict  XIII.  made 

1  Having  quoted  a  decree   of  the  Congregation  of   Rites  (n.  4103, 
April  12,  1755)  in  which  these  words  occur — Qui  facultatem  obtinent  f&ntem 
benedicendi  quatuor  saltern  clericos  in  ministerio  habebunt — he  writes:  "  Qua- 
tuour  saltern   dericos,  etc.     Scilicet  de  congruitate  ad  majorem  caerimoniae 
celebritatem  non  vero  de  necessitate."     Romsee,  Opera  Liturgica,  torn,  v., 
p.  107  ;  Mechliniae,  1830. 

2  "  Ubi  dejiciunt  cleric!  ordinati  subrogari  possunt  Saeculares."     Wapel- 
horst,  Compendium  Sacrae  Liturgiae,  n.  159,  2. 

"  Jam  secundum  hoc  rituale  (Memoriafe  Rituum)  requiritur  et  sujficit,  ut 
praeter  celebrantem  praesto  sint  ires  ministri  licet  laici  superpelliceo  induti" 
Hausherr,  Cornp.  Caeremoniarum,  sect.  11,  §  12,  2. 

"  On  tolere  generahment  que  les  Clercs  proprement  dits  soient  remplaces 
par  des  infants  de  chceur."  Favrel,  Compendium,  p.  445,  note.  Paris,  1854f 
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no  new  law,  but  merely  made  it  possible  to  observe  the 
existing  law,  without  the  profuse  solemnity  required 
before  that  time.  He  requires  the  assistance  of  what 
he  calls  "  clerics  ;"  but  custom  and  authority  have  inter- 
preted clerics,  in  the  context,  to  mean  ordinary  lay  boys. 
Father  Malone  is  prepared  to  admit  the  existence  of  the  obli- 
gation in  parishes  in  which  the  required  number  of  clerics 
can  be  found.  I  have  shown  that  clerics,  in  the  strict  sense, 
are  not  required  by  the  law.  Therefore,  he  must  admit  the 
existence  of  the  obligation  in  parishes  where  a  sufficient 
number  of  intelligent  lay  boys  can  be  found.  From  this 
it  follows  that  parish  priests  are  bound  to  train  the 
servers  "  not  only  to  keep  their  own  places,  but  to  help  the 
priests." 

D.  O'LoAN.] 


THE 

"  REV.  DEAR  SIR, — I  shall  venture  to  trespass  once  again  on 
your  kindness,  by  asking  you  to  insert  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
I.  E.  RECORD  the  following  additional  remarks  on  the  Apostolic 
Benediction  in  articulo  mortis.  It  will  be  remembered  that  I 
maintained  in  the  March  issue  of  the  I.  E.  RECORD  that  the 
invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  is  not  an  essential  condition  for 
gaining  this  plenary  indulgence ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  not 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  priest  to  ask  the  dying  person  to 
invoke  it. 

"  1.  I  put  forward  this  view  of  the  subject  for  the  following 
reasons: — First,  because  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  whilst  laying 
down  in  most  minute  detail  the  conditions  that  are  necessary  for 
gaining  this  indulgence,  makes  no  mention  of  the  invocation  of 
the  Sacred  Name  either  in  his  Const.  Pia  Mater  or  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  him  for  giving  the  blessing. 

"  Secondly,  because  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  in  a  Brief  empower- 
ing patriarchs,  archbishops,  bishops,  &c.— subjects  of  the 
Propaganda — to  subdelegate  the  faculty  by  giving  the  Apostolic 
Benediction  to  all  their  priests,  does  not  mention  the  invocation 
of  the  Sacred  Name  as  a  condition  necessary  for  gaining  the 
indulgence ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  he  expressly  excludes  it,  by 
declaring  an  adherence  to  the  form  of  Benedict  XIV.,  the  only 
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condition 'requisite,  '  dummodo  in  hac  Benedictione  impertienda 
servetur  Formula  praescripta  a  Bened.  XIV.' 

"  Thirdly,  because  from  the  days  of  Benedict  and  Clement  no 
change  has  been  made  in  this  matter,  at  least  in  countries  such 
as  Ireland ;  as  is  manifest — (a)  from  the  diocesan  faculty  papers 
which  Irish  priests  receive ;  (b)  from  the  forms  and  faculties  sent 
direct  from  the  Propaganda ;  and  (c)  from  the  rituals  and  other 
liturgical  books  which  are  in  common  use  among  the  clergy. 

"  2.  Notwithstanding  these  unimpeachable  authorities,  a 
writer  in  the  same  issue  of  the  I.  B.  EECOED  strenuously  defends 
the  opposite  opinion,  relying,  in  support  of  his  view,  on  the 
authority  of  some  eminent  theologians,  and  on  a  decision  given 
to  the  Vicar-General  of  Vannes,  in  Bretagne,  by  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Indulgences.  '  I  take  it,'  he  writes,  '  that  the 
decree  of  1775  does  prove  this — the  invocation  of  the  Sacred 
Name — to  be  an  essential  condition.  «  Sacerdos  Dublinensis ' 
admits  that  the  decree  in  question  has  this  force  when  mention 
of  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  is  made  in  the  Briefs 
granting  powers  to  bishops  to  give  this  blessing,  and  to  subdele- 
gate  their  priests  to  give  it.  Now,  when  I  was  writing  the  reply 
to  { Inquirer '  of  last  month,  I  was  of  opinion  that  all  bishops  get 
exactly  similar  Briefs  with  regard  to  the  Benedictio  in  articulo 
mortis.' 

"  3.  Before  proceeding  further,  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  he 
should  have  formed  the  opinion  that  all  bishops  receive  similar 
Briefs  with  regard  to  the  Apostolic  Benediction.  Did  he  not  see 
that  the  Brief  of  Pope  Clement  XIV.  was  issued  from  the 
Propaganda,  a  Congregation  which  transacts  the  business  of 
missionary  countries  only  ?  Did  he  not  see,  too,  that  this  Brief 
was  expressly  restricted  to  countries  subject  to  the  Propaganda, 
being  given  to  them  because  of  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
faithful  in  these  countries  ?  Did  he  not  see,  moreover,  that  the 
faculties  of  subdelegation  given  by  this  Brief  were  of  a  far  more 
ample  nature  than  those  referred  to— three  years  later — in  1775, 
by  the  Vicar- General  of  Vannes,  as  is  clear  from  the  eighth 
question  proposed  by  the  latter  to  the  Congregation  of  Indul- 
gences : — '  8m  Episcopus  ad  supradictam  benedictionem  imper- 
tiendam  delegatus  cum  facultate  subdelegandi :  Primo,  debetne 
perpaucos  subdelegare  sacerdotes,  ut  majus  sit  benedictionis 
istius  et  indulgentiae  huic  adnexae  desiderium  simul  et  major 
utrique  concilietur  reverentia  ?  Secundo :  potestne  omnes  suae 
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dioecesis  subdelegare  confessarios,  ne  etiam  una,  si  fieri  possit, 
ex  suis  ovibus  tanta  privetur  gratia  ?  Resp.  Affirmative  ad 
primam  partem;  negative  ad  secundam.'  These  reasons,  one 
would  have  thought,  should  have  sufficed  to  convince  him  that 
all  bishops  do  not  receive  exactly  similar  indults  with  regard  to 
the  Benedictio  in  articulo  mortis. 

"  4.  Later  on,  in  the  same  issue  of  the  I.  E.  RECORD,  after 
quoting  some  authorities,  he  writes : — '  I  again  concluded  that 
all  bishops  received  similar  Briefs.  This  conclusion  may  be 
erroneous ;  '  Sacerdos  Dublinensis  '  says  it  is ;  at  all  events  it  is 
a  question  of  fact  which  can  be  decided,  as  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned,  by  a  glance  at  one  of  the  Briefs  which  our  bishops 
receive.  .  .  .  He  says,  however,  that  the  Briefs  sent  to  Irish 
bishops  contain  no  mention  of  this  condition.1  If  so,  all  right ; 
it  is  then  not  an  essential  condition  for  us,'  &c. 

"5.  Having  read  this,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  causa 
finita  est,  if  he  should  find  that  there  was  no  mention  of  the 
invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  in  the  indults  regarding  the 
Apostolic  Benediction,  which  our  bishops  receive  from  the  Holy 
See.  Not  so ;  however.  For,  not  having  discovered,  as  it  would 
seem,  the  invocation  in  the  Briefs,  he  changed  his  opinion,  and 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  I.  E.  RECORD  struck  out  on  bolder  lines. 
'  Since  writing,'  he  says,  '  the  hurried  note  in  reply  to  '  Sacerdos 
Dublinensis,'  which  was  published  in  the  last  issue  of  the  I.  E. 
RECORD,  I  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  the 
Benedictio  in  articulo  mortis,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have 
arrived,  after  much  reading  and  reflection  is,  that  the  invocation 
of  the  Sacred  Name  is  an  essential  condition  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  dying  person  is  able  to  make  it  with  lips  or  heart,  whether 
this  condition  be  mentioned  in  the  (Briefs  sent  to  bishops  or  be 
not  mentioned.  This  conclusion  I  hope  to  establish  so  clearly 
and  so  firmly  that  every  one  of  my  readers  will  be  compelled  to 
accept  it.' 

"  6.  You  can  easily  imagine  that  when  I  read  this  preamble  I 
was  prepared  for  some  strong  conclusive  arguments,  and  my 
expectations  were  raised  higher  still  as  I  perused  the  following : — 
'  There  are  two  classes  of  arguments  by  which  I  intend  to 
establish  this  conclusion,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic.  The  former 
are  derived  from  the  oft-quoted  decree  of  the  Congregation  of 

1  The  writer  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  said  nothing  of  the  sort, 
as  a  reference  to  the  March  issue  of  the  I.  E.  RECORD  will  show. — S»  D. 
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Indulgences,  issued  in  1775;  the  latter  from  the  authority  of 
theologians  and  liturgists.' 

<uln  order  to  place  the  intrinsic  arguments  on  an  impregnable 
basis,  and  thus  prevent  the  possibility  of  future  cavil,  I  shall 
show  that  the  decree  in  question  refers  to  the  Papal  blessing  in 
the  hour  of  death,  spoken  of  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  the  Bull  Pia 
Mater,  and  not  to  any  indulgence  granted  by  Clement  XIV.,  or 
by  any  previous  or  subsequent  Pontiff.'  The  decree  here  spoken 
of  runs  as  follows  : — *  7m  Invocatio  saltern  Mentalis  SS.  Nominis 
Jesu,  de  qua  fit  mentio  in  Brevibus  ad  Episcopos  de  hac  bene- 
dictione  missis,  praescribiturne,  quamdiu  aegrotus  suae  mentis  est 
compos,  lit  conditio  sine  qua  non,  ad  indulgentiam  vi  istius  bene- 
dictionis  lucrandam  ?  E.  Affirmative.' 

"  7.  I  saw  immediately  from  this  that  he  had  taken  up  a 
decidedly  difficult  position.  I  knew  that  strong  vigorous  reason- 
ing could  do  a  great  deal ;  but  how,  thought  I  to  myself,  can 
it  show  that  a  decree,  regarding  the  necessity  of  invoking  the 
Sacred  Name,  refers  in  so  very  exclusive  a  manner  to  a  Bull  or 
Constitution  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  word  about  this 
invocation  or  its  necessity.  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  I  had 
perhaps  failed  to  catch  his  meaning.  But  no,  I  had  not.  For, 
on  turning  to  the  Catholic  Times,  I  found  : — '  The  decree  refers 
only  to  the  Papal  blessing  given  according  to  the  form  prescribed 
by  Benedict  XIV.,'  &c. 

"  8.  The  argument  by  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  this 
difficult  point  is  a  hermeneutical  argument  based  on  the  rules  of 
grammar,  which  demand  that  the  same  meaning  must  be  given  to 
any  one  word  throughout  the  same  context.  Here,  however,  it 
might  be  very  well  doubted  whether  the  context  is  the  same  or 
not  throughout  the  entire  four  questions  proposed  by  the  Vicar- 
General  of  Vannes.  Each  question  is  a  separate  one,  demanding 
a  special  answer.  And  then  again,  the  form  of  expression  used 
in  question  7  is  so  different  from  that  followed  in  the  other  three, 
that  the  change  of  phraseology  could  scarcely  fail  to  attract 
attention.  Questions  5,  6,  and  8  begin  respectively  : — '5m.  Bene- 
dictio  in  articulo  mortis,'  &c.  '6m.  Benedictio  supradicta,'  &c. 
1  8m.  Episcopos  ad  supradictam  benedictionem,'  &c.— forms  of 
expression  which  leave  no  doubt  that  reference  is  made  to  the 
Bull  of  Benedict  XIV. ;  whereas  the  seventh  question  has : 
'  Invocatio  .  .  .  de  qua  fit  mentio  in  Brevibus  ad  Episcopos  de  hac 
benedictione  missis,'  &c. — a  mode  of  expression  which  leaves  us 
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free  to  think  that  the  invocation  forms  no  part  of  the  blessing ; 
that  it  may  have  been  even  prescribed  by  quite  a  different  source 
of  obligation ;  and,  in  fact,  compels  us  to  think  that  it  has,  since 
the  invocation  of  which  it  speaks  is  not  found  either  in  the  form 
or  the  constitution  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 

"9.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  Eatisbon  editor  of 
Gury's  theology  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  decree  in  question 
does  refer  to  the  Constitution  of  Benedict  XIV.  But,  then,  seeing 
that,  as  it  stands  at  present,  it  could  not  possibly  be  made  to  refer 
to  that  Constitution,  he  thinks  there  must  be  a  mistake  some- 
where, and  suggests  that  the  word  invocatio  should  have  been 
intcntio  or  oblatio.  '  Si  hoc  responsum,'  he  says,  '  spectet,  uti 
videtur,  ad  indulgentiam  concessam  per  Const.  Pia  Mater  et 
vocabulum  "  invocatio  "  in  quaesito  non  per  mendum  irrepserit 
(forte  legendum;  intentio,  oblatio) ;  haec  oblatio  praesertim  in  eo 
consistit,  ut  aegrotus  ipsam  mortem  aequo  ac  libenti  animo  de 
manu  Domini  suscipiat.'  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  do  not  object 
to  this  change  being  made  in  the  question  proposed  by  the  Vicar- 
General  of  Vannes.  But,  in  case  the  change  is  made,  as  the 
writer  in  the  I.  E.  RECORD  referred  us  to  this  passage  as  one  of  his 
authorities,  I  should  wish  to  ask  him  just  two  questions — first, 
What  in  this  hypothesis  becomes  of  the  necessity  of  the  invocation 
of  the  Holy  Name?  and,  secondly,  What  becomes  of  the  authority 
of  all  his  theologians  ?  Is  their  testimony  not  founded  on  a  false 
assumption  of  fact?  and,  consequently,  is  it  not  worthless  as 
theological  testimony  ? 

"  10.  Having  placed  his  intrinsic  arguments  on  the  impreg- 
nable basis  of  which  I  have  thus  far  treated,  he  next  proceeds  to 
show  that  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  is  an  essential  con- 
dition for  gaming  the  plenary  indulgence  of  the  Apostolic  Bene- 
diction in  all  cases  and  everywhere,  whether  it  be  mentioned  as  a 
condition  in  the  Briefs  sent  to  bishops,  or  be  not  mentioned. 
The  argument  by  which  he  seeks  to  prove  this  is  of  such  a  novel 
kind  that  I  prefer J;o  give  it  to  your  readers  in  his  own  words.  It 
runs  as  follows  : — 

"11.  '  If  the  words  de  qua  fit  mentio  in  Brevibus  ad  Episcopos 
de  hac  benedictione  missis  were  omitted  from  the  seventh  question, 
it  would  be  readily  conceded,  I  think,  that  the  invocation  of  the 
Sacred  Name  would  be  an  essential  condition  everywhere,  quite 
independent  of  the  tenor  of  this  or  that  particular  Brief.  For  the 
question  would  then  simply  be :  Is  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred 
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Name  prescribed  as  an  essential  condition  for  gaining  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Papal  blessing  in  the  hour  of  death  ?  and  if  the  Con- 
gregation of  Indulgence,  which  has  power  to  make  new  conditions 
and  change  existing  ones,  replied  in  the  affirmative  to  this 
question,  there  would  be  no  room  for  controversy  or  doubt.  And 
I  contend  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  words  makes  not 
the  slightest  change  in  the  signification  of  the  question.  They 
constitute  merely  an  explanatory  clause,  and  might  be  enclosed 
in  parentheses.  They  were  inserted  by  the  questioner  merely  to 
indicate  the  source  and  reason  of  his  doubt ;  just  as  if  he  had 
said:  "I  find  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  mentioned  in 
the  Briefs  given  to  bishops  about  the  Papal  blessing.  Am  I  to 
understand  that  this  invocation  is  an  essential  condition  for 
gaining  the  indulgence?'  'Yes,'  answers  the  Congregation.''1 
This  is  his  argument. 

"  12.  Now,  it  would  be  far  more  readily  conceded,  I  think, 
that  if  the  words  de  qua  fit  mentio,  &c.,  were  omitted,  the  ques- 
tion would  never  be  asked.  For  how  would  it  enter  into  the 
mind  of  anyone  to  ask  such  a  question,  if  he  had  not  seen  the 
invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  mentioned  in  connection  with  this 
indulgence  in  some  Brief,  or  in  some  other  Bornan  document  ? 
How,  for  instance,  would  a  priest  here  in  Ireland  think  of 
proposing  such  a  question  to  the  Congregation  at  the  time  it  was 
proposed  by  the  Vicar- General  of  Vannes,  unless,  indeed,  he 
became  confused,  and  mixed  up  the  Papal  blessing  with  the 
special  indulgence  granted  by  Clement  XIV.  ?  He  would  just  as 
soon,  and  with  just  as  much  reason,  ask  :  Is  the  invocation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin's  name  prescribed  as  an  essential  condition  for 
gaining  the  said  indulgence  ? 

"  13.  But  he  says  :  If  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences,  which 
has  power  to  make  new  conditions  and  change  existing  ones,  replied 
in  the  affirmative  to  the  question  in  its  new  form,  there  would  be 
no  room  for  doubt  or  controversy.  I  reply,  certainly  not,  if  the 
Congregation  had  so  replied;  and  if  it  had,  moreover,  signified 
its  intention  of  imposing  new  conditions,  or  of  changing  the 
existing  ones.  But  I  should  say  that,  in  order  to  do  this,  more 
would  be  required  than  the  mere  answering  of  a  special  question 
proposed  tto  it  especially,  as  in  the  supposition  here  made 
there  would  be  question  of  making  a  new  condition,  which 
would  be  an  essential  one  everywhere  and  in  all  cases.  I  am, 
therefore,  of  opinion  that  there  is  much  more  in  the  explanatory 
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clause  than  he  seems  to  think ;  and  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
the  invocation  to  which  it  refers  in  the  Briefs  that  our  bishops 
get  from  Kome,  the  question  which  he  suggests  would  be  more 
appropriately  put  as  follows  :  I  do  not  find  the  invocation  of  the 
Sacred  Name  mentioned  in  the  Briefs  given  to  our  bishops,  nor  in 
the  Constitution  of  Benedict  XIV.,  nor  in  any  other  Eoman 
document,  about  this  Papal  blessing.  Am  I  to  understand  that 
this  invocation  is  an  essential  condition  for  gaining  the  indul- 
gence ?  The  Congregation  would,  I  fancy,  answer  :  Negative, 
et  amplius. 

"  14.  Having  dealt  with  the  general  question  of  the  Papal 
benediction,  he  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  special  faculties 
granted  to  Irish  bishops  regarding  it,  and  to  state  the  extrinsic 
arguments  in  support  of  his  view.  Speaking  of  the  faculties 
granted  to  Irish  bishops,  he  says  : — '  These  faculties,  so  far  as 
the  general  delegation  is  concerned,  are  contained  in  the 
Formula  vi.,  Art.  16,  and  are  as  follows: — "  Concedendi  Indul- 
gentiam  plenariam  primo  conversis  ab  haeresi ;  atque  etiam 
fidelibus  quibuscunque  in  articulo  mortis,  saltern  contritis,  si 
confiteri  non  poterunt."  There  is,  of  course,'  he  continues,  '  no 
mention  of  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  in  this  paragraph  ; 
but  we  are  not,  therefore,  to  conclude,  as  has  just  been  shown, 
that  it  is  not  an  essential  condition.' 

"  15.  No,  I  repeat,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Sacred  Name  in 
this  paragraph,  nor  in  any  other  paragraph,  regarding  the 
Apostolic  blessing  with  which  we  are  concerned  ;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  no  more  an  essential  condition  for  gaining  this  indulgence 
than  is  the  invocation  of  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  But, 
what  seems  strangest  of  all  is,  that  he  should  say  that  our 
bishops  receive  J  heir  general  delegation  to  grant  this  indulgence 
by  virtue  of  the  faculties  they  receive  'n  the  Formula  vi.  Every 
priest  is  aware  that  our  bishops,  in  common  with  all  the  bishops 
of  tha  Catholic  Church,  receive  this  general  indulgence  from  the 
Bull  Pater  Mater  of  Benedict  XIV.,  and  their  special  powers  of  sub- 
delegating,  in  common  with  bishops  of  missionary  countries,  from 
the  Brief  of  Clement  XIV.  The  Formula  Sexta  treats  of  the 
special  quinquennial  faculties  that  are  given  to  Irish  bishops, 
and  long  before  ever  they  received  these  special  faculties  they 
were  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  faculty  of  granting  the  Papal 
benediction  in  articulo  mortis,  and  of  the  faculty  of  subdelegating 
their  priests  to  give  it,  without  any  limitation  as  to  time. 
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"16.  I  now  come  to  his  extrinsic  arguments.  I  might,  indeed, 
pass  these  over  altogether,  for  not  one  of  the   theologians  or 
liturgists  that  he  quotes  speaks  of  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred 
Name  as  a  condition  that  is  essential  for  gaining  the  indulgences 
in  all  cases  and  everywhere ;  and  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind  that  this  is  his   contention,   this  is  the   thesis  which  he 
promised  to  prove,  and  which  he  was  bound  to  prove.     But  he 
says :  '  These  theologians  lay  down  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred 
Name  as  an  essential  condition  without  even  giving  a  hint  that  it 
is  essential  in  some  places,  and  not  essential  in  others.'     But  I 
ask,  is  this  really  the  case  ?    To  my  mind,  many  of  them,  as  I 
hope  to  show,  give  this  hint  very  plainly ;    and  all  of  them  that 
mention  this  condition  at  all  give  it  broadly  enough,  by  referring 
the  necessity  of  invoking  the  Sacred  Name  to  a  special  answer  of 
the  Congregation  given  in  reply  to  a  special  question  proposed  by 
the  Vicar-General  of  Vannes.     All  theologians,   as  a   matter  of 
course,   data  occasions,  teach  that  such  answers,  founded  upon 
special  indults,  should  not  be  extended  cle  casu  ad  casum ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  such  answers  should  not  be  applied  to  cases  in 
which,. perhaps,  the  conditions  and  circumstances  might  be  totally 
different.     Thus,   Konings,  N.  173,  asks   the  question :  '  An  SS. 
Congregationum  Declarationes  et  Decreta  vim  universalem  semper 
habeant?     Resp.     ...     2.  Neg.  Si  dentur  in  casibus  omnino 
particularibus,  ob  specialia  rerum   adjuncta,  vel  singularis    loci 
conditiones,  quod  ex  casus  expositione  et  ex  facto  colligendum 
est.'     Patet  ex  Resp.  S.C.R,  8  April,  1854,  &c. 

"  17.  I  might  here  quote  a  large  number  of  theologians, 
canonists,  and  liturgists,  and  show  from  their  teaching  that  they 
do  not  regard  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  as  an  essential 
condition,  in  all  cases  and  everywhere,  for  gaining  this  indulgence. 
Amongst  them  would  be  some  of  these  quoted  in  favour  of  the 
opposite  view  in  the  I.  E.  RECORD.  As  examples  of  these  I  might 
quote,  I  shall  mention  such  names  as  O'Kane,  De  Herdt,  Marc, 
Aertnys,  Craisson,  Zephyrino,  Zitelli,  Sabetti,  Bucceroni,  Gury — 
the  different  editions  of  it— and  a  host  of  others  too  numerous  to 
be  mentioned  here. 

"  18.  By  the  way,  having  mentioned  O'Kane  reminds  me  of 
the  fact,  that  we  heard  nothing  of  him  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
I.  E.  RECORD,  though  "  Inquirer  "  was  told  in  the  February  issue, 
that  if  he  searched  his  O'Kane  a  little  more  carefully  he  would 
have  found  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  mentioned  as  one 
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of  the  conditions  required  for  gaming  this  indulgence.  I  shall 
not  again  refer  to  him,  and,  not  to  weary  the  readers  of  the 
I.  E.  RECORD,  I  shall  only  quote  one  from  each  of  the  classes  of 
writers  mentioned  above.  As  my  liturgist,  I  shall  give  De  Herdt, 
who  was  also  quoted  for  the  opposite  view. 

"  19.  De  Herdt,  having  enumerated  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  Benedict  XEV.,  which,  of  course,  are  obligatory  everywhere, 
adds  : — '  Praecedentes  conditiones  in  Const.  Bened.  XIV.  requi- 
runtur,  sed  praeterea  aliae  atque  aliae  imponi  possunt,  et  etiam 
imponuntur  in  Indultis,  quibus  facultas  benedictionem  impertiendi 
EpiscopisBelgiiconcedisolet,  Scilicet.'  .  .  .  De  Herdt  here  states 
that,  in  addition  to  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Benedict  XIV., 
others  can  be  imposed.  This,  of  course,  is  true  ;  and  wherever 
other  conditions  have  been  imposed,  those,  too,  must  be  observed. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  where  no  new  conditions  have  been 
imposed,  there  is  nothing  in  addition  to  the  Bull  of  Benedict  XIV. 
that  has  to  be  observed.  As  an  example  of  the  conditions  that 
may  be  imposed,  he  states  that  in  the  Indults  which  Belgian 
bishops  receive,  the  following  condition  is  actually  added  to  the 
five  already  required  by  Benedict  XIV.  'Scilicet  :  6°.  Ut  infirmus 
'  sit  confessus  ac  Sacra  Communione  refectus,  vel  quatenus  id 
facere  nequiverit,  saltern  contritus  nomen  Jesu  ore,  si  potuerit, 
sin  minus  corde  devote  invocaverit,'  &c.  If  the  case  is  as 
De  Herdt  here  states  it  is,  the  Belgian  priests  are  bound  by  this 
sixth  condition  ;  but,  surely,  nobody  would  think  of  saying  that 
we  Irish  priests  are  bound  by  a  condition  which  is  of  its  very 
nature  local.1 

"  20.  I  select  for  my  theologian  Aertnys,  because  he,  too, 
was  quoted  for  the  opposite  opinion.  At  N.  208,  he  distinguishes 
between  the  conditions  that  are  required  by  the  Bull  of 
Benedict  XIV.  and  those  that  may  be  required  by  Pontifical 
Briefs  given  to  bishops.  Speaking  of  the  conditions  required  by 
these  latter,  he  says :  '  Requiritur  .  .  .  2°.  Ut  infirmus 
sit  "  Confessus  ac  Sacra  Communione  refectus,  vel  quatenus  id 
facere  nequiverit,  saltern  contritus,  et  nomen  Jesu  ore,  si  potuerit, 
sin  minus  corde  devote  invocaverit."  Ita  Brevia  Pontificia 
ad  Episcopos.  Haec  nominis  Jesu  invocatio,  dum  aegrotus  suae 
mentis  est  compos,  est  conditio  sine  qua  non.  Ita  S.C.,  23  Sept., 

1  This  same  indulgence  may  be  gained  in  this  country  by  those  who 
have  beads,  rosaries,  &c.,  blessed  by  the  Pope  or  by  a  bishop  or  priest 
delegated  by  him. 
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1775,  ad  7m,  Non  requiritur  specialis  Confessio  et  Communio ; 
sed  Confessio  cum  subsecuto  viatico  sufficiunt,  ut  patet  ex 
Rituali.'  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  invocation  is  not 
required  by  the  Bull  of  Benedict  XIV.  according  to  Aertnys, 
but  by  the  Briefs  given  to  bishops:  and  the  same  argument 
recurs  as  above  in  the  case  of  De  Herdt.  I  should,  furthermore, 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that,  according  to  him,  a  special 
Confession  and  Communion  are  not  required  to  gain  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Papal  blessing ;  and  that,  consequently,  as  the 
invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  is  only  a  substitute  for  Confession 
and  Communion,  whenever  the  last  Sacraments  are  administered 
by  the  priest,  there  is  no  necessity  for  his  asking  the  dying  to 
invoke  the  Sacred  Name. 

"21.  Among  the  canonists,  Craisson  writes  in  almost  the 
same  words  as  De  Herdt,  whom  he  quotes.  He  also  remarks 
that  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  indults  which 
bishops  receive,  because  of  the  conditions  that  may  be  imposed 
by  them.  '  Praeter  Conditiones,'  he  writes,  *  a  Bened.  XIV, 
requisitas,  aliae  imponi  solent  in  Indultis,  quae  proinde  debent 
accurate  perpendi,'  &c.  Zitelli,  an  official  of  the  Cong,  of 
Propaganda,  has  written  a  very  useful  Manual  of  Canon  Law, 
which  he  intended  specially  for  the  missionary  countries, 
such  as  Ireland,  subject  to  the  Propaganda.  He,  too,  treats  of 
the  conditions  that  are  requisite  for  gaining  the  indulgence  in 
these  places  for  which  he  writes ;  but  he  has  not  a  word  about 
the  invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name.  It  cannot  be  urged  that 
this  is  merely  a  negative  argument ;  for,  writing  ex  professo  on 
the  Papal  blessing,  and  the  conditions  necessary  for  gaining  it, 
and  having  from  his  position  access  to  all  the  documents  bearing 
on  the  subject,  he  would  not  have  been  silent  about  the  necessity 
of  invoking  the  Holy  Name,  if  any  such  necessity  existed.  This 
remark  applies  also  to  some  of  the  theologians  whose  names 
I  have  mentioned  ;  for  an  argument  which  is  negative  in  form  is 
equivalent  to  the  most  forcible  positive  argument  when  those  are 
silent  whose  duty  it  would  have  been  to  speak.  And  such, 
surely,  is  the  duty  of  every  theologian  who  proposes  to  himself 
to  instruct  his  readers  on  the  conditions  necessary  for  gaining 
the  indulgence  in  articulo  mortis. 

"  22.  What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  I  say  of  the 
authority  of  the  theologians  that  have  been  quoted  for  the 
opposite  opinion  ?  Of  some  of  them  I  have  spoken  already :  a 
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few  words  will  suffice  about  the  rest .  If  anyone  takes  the 
trouble  to  read  attentively  the  quotations  given  from  them  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  I.  E.  RECORD,  he  will  find  little  difficulty  in 
convincing  himself  that  they  cannot  all  have  been  laying  down 
conditions  that  are  in  all  cases  and  everywhere  necessary.  He 
will,  I  should  say,  very  quickly  discover  that  their  scope 
rather  is,  to  give  all  the  more  important  conditions  (of  which 
they  are  aware)  that  have  ever  been  prescribed  by  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  and  Roman  Congregations ;  and,  as  they  do  in  other 
matters,  to  leave  local  theologians  and  canonists  to  decide  and 
determine  for  themselves,  what  conditions  are  of  necessity  in 
their  respective  countries. 

"  23.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this  statement,  it  will  be  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  examine  what  the  three  theologians,  who 
have  written  for  America,  have  to  say  on  this  subject.  1,  Sabetti, 
who  has  brought  out  a  special  edition  of  Gury's  theology  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  American  clergy,  makes  no  mention  whatever 
of  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name.  Konings  and  Wapelhorst, 
on  the  contrary,  say  it  is  a  necessary  condition  ;  referring  their 
readers,  however,  to  the  answer  given  to  the  Vicar-General  of 
Vannes  as  their  authority  for  the  statement.  2.  Konings 
maintains  that  Confession  and  Communion  are  necessary  when 
possible ;  Sabetti  makes  no  mention  of  this  condition,  and 
Wapelhorst,  implicitly  at  least,  rejects  it  by  quoting  the  words  of 
the  Ritual  in  its  place  :  '  Quod  si  aegrotus  voluerit  confiteri, 
audiat  ilium  et  absolvat.  Si  confessionem  non  petat  excitet 
ilium  ad  eliciendum  actum  contritionis.'  3.  Wapelhorst  has  it 
that  an  act  of  charity  is  necessary  when  possible  ;  the  other  two 
are  silent  about  this'condition,  &c.  Who  are  the  Americans  to 
follow  ?  It  can  scarcely  be  that  each  one  of  these  theologians  is 
laying  down  the  conditions  that  are  necessary  to  be  observed, 
even  in  America ;  otherwise,  how  are  we  to  explain  such  important 
additions  and  omissions  in  their  respective  texts  ;  or,  how  are  we 
to  reconcile  such  striking  differences  of  opinion  concerning  a 
matter  of  such  very  practical  importance. 

"24.  Of  Lehmkuhl,  on  whom  such  lavish  praise  has  been 
expended,  I  shall  only  say,  that  several  editions  of  his  book 
appeared  without  a  single  reference  being  made  in  them,  either 
to  the  Decree  of  1775,  or  to  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred 
Name ;  and  that  as  late  as  four  or  five  years  ago  you  would  look 
in  vain  for  any  mention  of  them  in  his  work.  The  same  might 
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be  said  of  Gary's  admirable  compendium  of  moral  theology. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  it  stated,  in  any  of  the  most 
approved  editions  of  this  largely  circulated  work,  that  the 
invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  is  a  necessary  condition  for 
gaining  the  indulgence.  The  same,  too,  might  be  said  of  almost 
every  work  on  moral  theology  that  appeared  in  this  country  up 
to  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago — at  least  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain. 

"  25.  The  following  practical  question  then  suggests  itself  to 
one's  mind.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  validity  of  all  the 
Apostolic  blessings  that  were  given  in  this  country  for  well-nigh 
a  hundred  years?  Were  they  all,  though  given  according  to  the 
form  prescribed  by  Benedict  XIV.  himself,  null  and  void,  because 
of  the  non-observance  of  this  special  Decree,  of  the  existence  of 
which  our  priests  were  not  aware,  and  they  had  practically  no 
means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it  ?  The  supposition  is  so 
very  absurd,  that,  of  itself,  it  should  suffice  to  settle  the  present 
controversy. 

"  26.  Just  a  word,  in  conclusion,  about  the  ritual  and  the 
faculties  granted  by  Propaganda.  These  latter  are  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  faculties  granted  by  Benedict  XIV.  and 
Clement  XIV.  ;  and  with  these,  consequently,  they  stand  or  they 
fall.  If  the  form  prescribed  by  Benedict  XIV.  is  insufficient ; 
then,  also,  are  the  faculties  of  Propaganda  not  sufficient.  But, 
if  Pop3  Benedict  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  issued  his 
Const.  Pia  Mater,  and  prescribed  the  form  according  to  which 
his  Papal  blessing  should  be  administered,  then,  likewise,  are 
the  faculties  granted  by  Propaganda  abundantly  sufficient. 

"  27.  What  I  have  said  of  the  Propaganda  faculty  papers 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  ritual.  It,  too,  consists  of  the 
form  prescribed  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  for  administering  the 
Apostolic  blessing.  But,  it  has  been  said  :  '  The  ritual  is  intended 
to  direct  the  priest  how  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  takes  for 
granted  that  he  knows  aliunde  what  is  required  for  the  validity 
of  his  acts,  both  on  his  own  part  and  on  the  part  of  the  subject 
of  his  ministrations.'  It  may  be  here  said  with  truth,  that  it 
directs  the  priest  very  badly  how  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  the 
Papal  blessing,  if  it  only  furnishes  him  with  a  form  of  giving  it 
according  to  which  he  must  inevitably  administer  it  invalidly.  I 
wonder  is  the  case  the  same  with  the  sacraments  !  Or,  are  they 
also  administered  invalidly  if  the  priest  follows  exactly  what  is 
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laid  down  in  the  ritual,  but  happens  not  to  know  aliunde  what  is 
requisite  for  the  validity  of  his  acts  ?  Most  priests  are  of  opinion 
that  if  they  follow  faithfully  the  instructions  given  them  in  the 
ritual  for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  many  other  acts  prescribed  in  it,  they  cannot  fail  to 
perform  these  functions,  at  least  validly,  though  there  may  be  a 
thousand  things  regarding  the  nature,  the  matter  and  form,  the 
efficacy  and  validity,  of  these  acts  of  which  they  are  totally 
ignorant. 

"  28.  But,  it  has  been  urged  :  '  Noverit  ex  probatis  auctoribus 
quae  sint  canonica  impedimenta  Matrimonii  contrahendi '  is  the 
instruction  which  the  ritual  gives  the  priest  on  this  important 
point,  on  which  depends  the  validity  of  both  the  contract  and  the 
sacrament.'  Therefore,  the  ritual  refers  us  to  the  theologians  for 
the  validity  of  our  acts.  I  answer  :  Of  course  the  ritual  here 
refers  us  to  the  authority  of  theologians,  because  there  is  question 
of  the  remote  preparation  for  the  one  administration  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Matrimony.  And  to  the  theologians  also  should 
we  have  recourse  to  know  who  are  excommunicated,  who  are 
impenitent,  and  who  are  that  manifestly  die  in  the  state  of  mortal 
sin ;  for  to  all  such,  the  ritual  tells  us,  the  Papal  blessingls  to  be 
denied. 

"  29.  'And,'  he  continues,  '  noverit  ex  probatis  auctoribus  '  is 
precisely  the  instruction  he  would  receive  from  the  ritual  regard- 
ing the  conditions  necessary  for  gaining  the  indulgence  in  the 
hour  of  death,  of  which  there  is  here  question/  Here,  however, 
I  must  say,  No :  he  would  receive  no  such  instruction  from  the 
ritual.  The  ritual  would  tell  him  to  follow  the  form  or  rite 
prescribed  by  Benedict  XIV.,  and  that  so  long  as  he  does  this 
faithfully,  non  est  inquietandus. 

"  30.  The  Sacred  Congregation  of  Indulgences,  however, 
points  out  the  real  genuine  sources  of  authority  on  this  subject 
under  discussion.  I  shall  just  give  two  decrees  of  this  Congre- 
gation. 

"  '  Quaer.  Utrum  sufficiat  recitatio  confessionis,  i.e.,  Confi- 
teor,  etc.,  in  sacramento  poenitentiae  habita,  pro  recitatione 
illius  praescripta,  quando  impertienda  sit  benedictio  cum  indul- 
gentia  in  mortis  articulo  ?  Resp.  Negative  juxta  praxim  et 
rubricas.'  S.  C.  L,  5  Feb.,  1841. 

"  '  Quaer.  Utrum  necesse  sit,  tribus  vicibus  recitare  Confiteor, 
quando  administrator  sacrum  viaticum,  extrema  unctio  ac  indul- 
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gentia  in  mortis  articulo  impertitur?     Eesp.  Affirmative  juxta 
praxim  et  rubricas.'     S.  C.  I.,  1841. 

"  The  rubrics  are  those  in  the  ritual,  and  the  practice  is 
primarily  and  principally  that  of  the  fifty-six  parish  priests  of 
that  Church:  Ad  quam propter potentiorem  principalitatem necesse 
est  omnem  convenire  Ecclesiam  hoc  est  eos  qui  sunt  undique  fideles. 
This  practice  will,  I  think,  be  found  a  safe  recipe  for  retaining 
common  sense,  and  rejecting  the  Lutheran  principle  of  private 

judgment. 

"  SACERDOS  DUBLINENSIS." 

EEPLY. 

"  Sacerdos  Dublinensis,"  does  not,  I  hope,  wish  his 
present  contribution  to  be  taken  seriously.  It  was,  of  course, 
expected  by  his  friends,  from  whom  he  has  not  concealed  his 
identity,  as  he  has  from  the  general  public,  that  he  should 
make  some  attempt  to  reply  to  the  complete  refutation  of 
his  opinion  which  appeared  in  last  month's  I.  E.  KECOED. 
But  the  question  under  discussion  is  of  too  grave  a  character 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  thoughtless  writing.  The  gaining 
of  a  plenary  indulgence  at  the  hour  of  death  is  a  matter  of  very 
serious  moment ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  very  wrong  for  anyone 
to  publicly  advocate  an  opinion  regarding  the  conditions 
essential  for  gaining  such  an  indulgence,  unless  he  has  either 
intrinsic  arguments,  or  the  authority  of  some  respectable 
theologians,  with  which  to  support  his  opinion.  But 
"  Sacerdos  Dublinensis  "  has  neither.  He  sets  off  by  giving 
an  interesting  but  wholly  irrelevant  psychological  analysis  of 
his  various  mental  phases  during  the  progress  of  this  con- 
troversy. Next  he  treats  us  to  a  series  of  unsupported 
assertions ;  as,  for  example  :  "  But  /should  say  that  in  order 
to  do  this  more  would  be  required  than  the  mere  answering 
of  a  special  question."  "  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that 
there  is  much  more  in  the  explanatory  clause  than  he 
seems  to  think,"  &c.  He  then  appeals  to  the  authority  of 
theologians,  of  whom  he  names  a  few,  and  adds  that  he  could 
call  forward  "  a  host  of  others  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned 
here."  Yet  of  all  those  named,  and  of  the  "host"  whose 
names  he  has  allowed  to  remain  in  dark  oblivion,  not  a 
single  one  supports  him,  unless  by  silence.  Finally,  having 
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misquoted,  at  least,  one  of  the  two  or  three  authors  whose 
words  he  proposed  to  quote,  he  makes  a  brilliant  finish  by 
knocking  about  Konings  and  Lehmkuhl  and  Wapelhorst  like 
ninepins.  And  all  on  his  own  authority  ! 

With  the  first  part  of  the  present  contribution,  as 
far  as  No.  8,  neither  I  nor  the  public  have  any  concern. 
There  are  just  two  points  at  issue.  The  first  regards  the 
meaning,  the  second  the  extension  of  the  decree  of  1775. 
My  thesis  is,  that  the  decree  refers  to  the  Benedictio 
in  articulo  mortis,  and  that  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred 
Name  has  been  made  by  that  decree  in  all  places 
an  essential  condition  for  gaining  the  plenary  indulgence 
attached  to  this  blessing,  provided  only  the  sick  person  is 
capable  of  making  the  invocation.  "  Sacerdos  Dublinensis" 
categorically  denies  both  parts  of  this  thesis.  These  then 
are  the  points  at  issue  ;  and  to  these  will  I  confine  myself. 

The  first  point  was  so  clearly  established  in  these  pages, 
that  I  believed  it  absolutely  impossible  that  anyone  could  fail 
to  be  convinced.  But  I  have  been  deceived.  More  than 
argument  is  necessary  to  bring  home  conviction.  I  do  not, 
however,  despair  even  of  my  present  opponent ;  and  there- 
fore, for  his  special  benefit,  I  will  repeat  the  arguments.  The 
seventh  of  the  nine  questions  addressed  by  the  Vicar- 
General  of  Vannes  is  the  one  around  which  centres  all  this 
war  of  words.  The  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth  refer  to  the 
Benedictio  in  articulo  mortis.  This  "  Sacerdos  Dublinensis  " 
himself  admits.  He  denies,  however,  that  the  seventh  refers 
to  this  Benedictio,  because  it  contains  "  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion which  leaves  us  free  to  think  that  the  invocation  forms 
no  part  of  the  blessing ;  that  it  may  have  been  even  prescribed 
by  quite  a  different  source  of  obligation,  and,  in  fact,  compels 
us  to  think  that  it  has."  To  save  my  readers  the  trouble  of 
referring  to  last  month's  I.  E.  KECOBD  I  give  again  the 
series  of  questions  and  replies  : — 

"  5.  Benedictio  in  articulo  mortis  cum  applicatione  indulgentiae 
plenariae  potestne,  si  sit  periculum  in  mora,  coneedi  turn  valide, 
turn  licite  iis,  qui  etiam  culpabiliter  non  fuerunt  ab  incoepto  morbo 
Sacramentis  refecti  vel  Poenitentiae,vel  Eucharistiae.vel  Extremae 
Unctionis,  vel  nullo  horum,  subitoque  vergunt  ad  interitum  ? 
Affirmative  ad  formam  Bullae  Benedicti  XIV. 
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'"  6.  Benedictio  supradicta  potestne  bis  aut  amplius  in  eodem 
niorbo,  qui  insperatae  protrahitur,  impertiri,  etiamsi  non  conva- 
luerit  aegrotus  ?  Si  possit  iterari  haec  benedictio  quodnam  requi- 
ritur  intervallum  inter  ejus  largitiones  ?  Semel  in  eodem  statu 
morbi. 

"7.  In vocatio  saltern  mentalis  SS.  Nominis  Jesu  de  qua  fit 
mentio  in  Brevibus  ad  Episcopos  de  hac  benedictione  missis,  prae- 
scribiturne,  quamdiu  aegrotus  suae  mentis  est  compos,  ut  conditio 
sine  qua  nori,  ad  indulgentiam  vi  istius  benedictionis  lucrandam? 
Affirmative. 

"  8.  Episcopus  ad  supradictam  benedictionem  impertiendam 
delegatus  cum  facultate  subdelegandi ;  Primo  :  debetne  perpaucos 
subdelegare  sacerdotes,  ut  majus  sit  benedictionis  istius  et  indul- 
gentiae  huic  annexae  desiderium,  simul  et  major  utrique 
conciliatur  reverentia  ?  tieciindo  :  potestne  omnes  suae  dioecesis 
subdelegare  confessarius,  ne  etiam  una  si  fieri  possit,  ex  suis 
ovibus  tanta  privetur  gratia?  Tertio  :  potestne  subdelegare 
omnes  directe  et  speciatim  parochos  .  .  .  hisce  verbis,  etc.  ? 
Affirmative  ad  primam  partem ;  Negative  ad  secundam ;  Affirmative 
ad  tertiam  partem  quoad  parochos  speciatim  ruri  degentes." 

It  is  admitted  that  the  forms  of  expression  employed  in 
questions  five,  six,  and  eight,  "  leave  no  doubt  that  reference 
is  made  to  the  Bull  of  Benedict  XIV."  Yet  it  is  contended 
that  question  seven  does  not  refer  to  this  Bull !  If  my 
friend  still  holds  to  this  opinion,  I  shall  expect  him  to  reply 
to  these  two  questions: — 1.  To  what  do  the  pronouns  haec 
and  ista  in  the  phrases  de  hac  benedictione  vi  istius  'benedic- 
tionis refer  ?  2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  benedictio, 
wilich  occurs  in  each  of  these  phrases  ?  and  of  what  benedictio 
is  there  question  ? 

It  would  appear  as  if  I  were  alone,  or  nearly  so,  in  adopting 
this  interpretation  of  question  seven.  For  here  is  what 
we  find  in  No.  9: — "  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that 
the  Ratisbon  editor  of  Gury's  theology  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  the  decree  in  question  does  refer  to  the 
Constitution  of  Benedict  XIV."  This  is  an  ingenious,  but 
not  ingenuous,  form  cf  argument.  The  natural  conclusion 
from  these  words  is  that  of  all  writers  the  "  Batisbon  editor 
of  Gury's  theology "  alone  thinks  of  interpreting  "  the 
decree  in  question"  as  referring  to  the  Constitution  of 
Benedict  XIV.,  and  that  even  he  merely  inclines  to  this 
opinion.  And  yet  what  is  the  fact?  Every  writer  who 
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refers  to  this  decree  WITH  THE  SOLE  EXCEPTION  OF  THE 
"  EATISBON  EDITOR  OF  GURY'S  THEOLOGY"  unhesitatingly 
adopts  this  interpretation.  Here  is  what  my  friend  himself 
says  later  on.  "  All  of  them  that  mention  this  condition  at 
all,  give  it  broadly  enough  by  referring  the  necessity  of 
invoking  the  Sacred  Name  to  a  special  answer  of  the 
Congregation  given  in  reply  to  a  special  question  proposed 
by  the  Vicar-General  of  Vannes."  But  with  my  friend  the 
authority  of  theologians  is  of  no  account,  because,  as  he 
implies,  they  have  all  been  deceived.  "  Is  their  testimony," 
he  asks,  "not  founded  on  a  false  assumption  of  fact?" 
There  is,  however,  one  distinguished  theologian  who  has 
adopted  this  interpretation,  and  whom  I  have  not  yet 
quoted  in  favour  of  it.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  his  name, 
as  he  has  not  yet  vouchsafed  to  divulge  it:  but  I  can  give 
his  nom  de  plume,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  my 
friend  to  identify  him.  His  authority  may  not,  to  the 
mind  of  the  general  reader,  add  much  to  that  of  Gury, 
Lehmkuhl,  Konings,  Beringer,  &c.,  but  it  should  have 
great  weight  with  my  friend.  For  this  distinguished  theo- 
logian is  none  other  than  "  Sacerdos  Dublinensis"  himself. 

In  the  I.  E.  EECORD  for  February,  the  present  writer, 
having  quoted  the  decree,  since  become  so  famous,  drew 
this  legitimate  conclusion  :  — 

"  Therefore,  when  the  blessing  is  given  to  a  dying  person 
having  the  use  of  his  senses,  he  does  not  gain  the  indulgence 
unless  he  invokes  the  Holy  Name,  at  least  mentally." 

To  this  "  Sacerdos  Dublinensis "  replied  in  the  next 
issue  :— 

"  My  answer  to  it  is — '  Aeque  acpraemissae  extendat  conclusio 
voces.'  The  conclusion  should  have  been  '  therefore,  when  the  bles- 
sing is  given  to  a  dying  person  having  the  use  of  his  senses,  he  does 
not  gain  thelndulgence  unless  he  invokes  the  Holy  Name,  at  least 
mentally.  Quandocunque  in  Brevibus  ad  Episcopos  fit  mentio  de 
invocations  saltern  mentali  SS.  Nominis  Jesu.  The  answer  of 
the  Sacred  Congregation,  above  quoted,  and  referred  to  by 
Lehmukuhl,  was  given  in  reply  to  the  special  question  proposed  to 
it ;  and  in  that  special  case  submitted  for  its  decision  it,  of  course, 
removes  all  shadow  of  doubt.  It  is  the  answer  bearing  date  20th 
September,  1775,  which  is  quoted  also  by  De  Herdt  in  his  SacraQ 
Liturgiae Praxis,  torn  iii.,  n.  308." 
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Yet  the  same  writer,  who  in  March  declares  that  this 
decree  "removes  all  shadow  of  doubt  "  that  the  invocation 
of  the  Sacred  Name  is  an  essential  condition  in  certain  cases 
for  gaining  the  plenary  indulgence  of  the  Papal  blessing  at 
the  hour  of  death,  in  May  commits  himself  to  a  statement 
the  direct  contradictory  of  this.  And,  moreover,  the  same 
writer,  who  in  March  quotes  Lehmkuhl  and  De  Herdt,  who 
both  interpret  the  decree  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  can 
reasonably  be  interpreted,  in  May  implies  that  only  the 
obscure  "  Eatisbon  editor  of  Gury's  theology  "  ever  thought 
of  this  interpretation.  Adapting  to  the  present  circum- 
stances the  well-known  advice  given  by  a  Q.C.  to  a  solicitor's 
clerk,  I  shall  offer  it  gratis  to  my  friend  : — "In  controversy, 
my  friend,  never  make  a  statement  that  can  be  refuted  out 
of  your  own  mouth  by  written  or  printed  document  in  the 
hands  of  your  opponent." 

In  the  same  paragraph,  nine,  there  is  another  example  of 
an  ingenious  but  somewhat  questionable  form  of  argument. 
He  says  that  I  referred  to  a  certain  passage  in  Gury.  Now, 
this  passage  of  which  he  speaks  happens  to  be  a  note  of  the 
editor,  the  "  Eatisbon  editor,"  to  which  I  did  not  refer.  My 
reference  was  to  the  text,  and  not  to  the  notes.  Am  I  to 
understand  that  my  friend  cannot  distinguish  between  the 
text  of  an  author  and  the  notes  of  an  editor  ?  or  does  he  think 
that  in  accepting  the  opinion  of  an  author  one  is  bound  to 
accept  also  the  opinions  of  his  annotators  ?  If  applied  to  a 
Protestant  Bible,  for  instance,  this  latter  principle  would  be 
somewhat  inconvenient. 

In  No.  12  an  attempt  is  made  to  reply  to  the  intrinsic 
argument  by  which  I  showed  that  question  seven  is  a 
general  question,  and,  consequently,  that  the  general  reply 
of  the  Congregation  to  this  geuerel  question  made  the  invo- 
cation of  the  Sacred  Name  an  essential  condition  everywhere. 
The  form  of  the  reply  shows  clearly  that  the  point  of  the 
argument  was  not  grasped.  It  is,  indeed,  marvellous  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  an  opponent  to  understand  an  argument 
which  he  is  unable  to  answer.  He  begins  his  reply  thus : — 

"  Now  it  would  be  far  more  readily  conceded,  I  think,  that  if 
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the  words  de  qua  fit  mentio,   &c.,    were   omittted  the  quesion 
would  never  be  asked." 

This  sounds  very  like  that  peculiar  species  of  Hibernicism 
for  which  Sir  Boyle  Koche  was  renowned.  If  the  clause 
were  omitted  from  the  question,  he  says  the  question 
would  never  be  asked  !  He  means,  of  course,  that  if  the 
invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  had  not  been  mentioned 
in  the  Briefs,  no  such  question  would  have  been  put 
to  the  Congregation,  which  I  freely  admit.  But  my  friend 
implies  that  the  clause  could  not  be  omitted  from  the 
question  unless  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  fact  mentioned  in 
it  had  no  existence.  That  is  to  say,  he  holds  that  the 
Vicar-General  of  Vannes  could  not  in  the  circumstances 
have  asked  the  question  in  this  form.  Invocatio  saltern 
mentalis  SS.  Nominis  Jesu,  praescribiturne  ut  conditio 
sine  qua  non  ad  indulgentiam,  &c.  Now,  if  some  one 
wrote:  "  Sacerdos  Dublinensis,  who  is  a  great  theologian, 
is  on  the  wrong  side  in  the  present  controversy,"  I 
suppose  my  friend  will  admit  that  the  fact  stated  by  the 
relative  clause,  "  who  is  a  great  theologian,"  would  still 
remain  a  fact  though  the  clause  was  omitted,  and  the 
sentence  run  simply :  "  Sacerdos  Dublinensis  is  on  the 
wrong  side,"  &c.  In  the  same  way,  although  the  Vicar. 
General  of  Vannes  had  omitted  the  relative  clause  from 
question  seven,  it  would  not  have  followed  that  the  Episcopal 
Briefs  should  have  undergone  a  sudden  change  in  form.  I 
shall,  therefore,  ask  my  friend  to  reply  again  to  this  argu- 
ment, keeping  in  mind  that  the  author  of  the  question  knew 
that  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  was  mentioned  in 
the  Briefs,  and  that  the  clause  may  be  omitted  without 
interfering  with  this  fact.  With  the  remainder  of  No.  12 
and  with  No.  13  I  have  nothing  to  do.  They  consist  of 
nothing  but  the  assertions  of  an  anonymous  writer.  There 
is  nothing  in  No.  14  ;  and  No.  15  contains  a  little  irrelevant 
information  that  anyone  can  find  first  hand  in  the  Bull 
Pia  Mater,  and  from  the  Brief  of  Clement  XIV.  I  may 
remark,  though  it  is  unimportant,  and  has  no  bearing  on 
the  issues,  that  the  Formula  VI.  corresponds  with  the  Briefs 
given  to  continental  bishops. 
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In  No.  16  is  commenced  the  onslaught  on  my  "  extrinsic 
arguments,"  that  is,  on  the  authors  quoted  in  last  month's 
issue.  Among  others  the  following  statement  is  made  : — 

"  All  theologians,  as  a  matter  of  course,  data  occasione  teach 
that  such  answers  (as  the  one  in  question)  should  not  be  extended 
de  casu  ad  casum." 

And  he  quotes  Konings,  and  justly  too,  in  support  of 
this  statement.  Now,  let  me  ask,  did  Konings  forget  this 
principle  when  he  laid  it  down  that  the  decree  of  1775 
makes  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  an  essential 
condition?  If  he  did  not,  then  either  he  was  of  opinion 
that  it  is  an  essential  condition  everywhere,  or  he  made  the 
required  distinction.  But  he  has  made  no  distinction.  On 
the  contrary,  he  makes  the  condition  quite  general.  The 
same  is  true  with  regard  to  all  the  other  theologians  who 
refer  to  the  decree  of  1775.  Not  a  single  one  of  them  even 
hints  that  it  is  not  universal  in  its  application.  Yet  surely 
the  occasion  for  making  a  distinction,  if  a  distinction  can  be 
made,  was  not  wanting  in  this  case. 

No.  17  is  so  pretentious  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving 
it  entire : — 

11 17.  I  might  here  quote  a  large  number  of  theologians, 
canonists,  and  liturgists,  and  show  from  their  teaching  that  they 
do  not  regard  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  as  an  essential 
condition  in  all  cases,  and  everywhere,  for  gaining  this  indulgence. 
Amongst  them  would  be  some  of  these  quoted  in  favour  of  the 
opposite  view  in  the  I.  E.  RECORD.  As  examples  of  these  I  might 
quote,  I  shall  mention  such  names  as  O'Kane,  De  Herdt,  Marc, 
Aertnys,  Craisson,  Zephyrino,  Zitelli,  Sabetti,  Bucceroni,  Gury — 
the  different  editions  of  it — and  a  host  of  others  too  numerous  to 
be  mentioned  here." 

It  would  have  been  very  interesting  if  from  this  "  host  " 
of  authors  "  who  do  not  regard  the  invocation  of  the  Sacred 
Name  as  an  essential  condition,  in  all  cases  and  everywhere, 
for  gaining  this  indulgence,"  even  a  single  one  had  been 
quoted  who  says  that  he  does  not.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  array  of  names  given,  and  the  presumably  greater  array 
not  given,  the  strongest  argument  that  can  be  educed  from 
them  all  is,  that  they  do  not  positively  condemn  the  opinion 
advocated  by  the  writer  of  the  above  paragraph ! 

VOL.  XIII.  2  G 
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For  explicit  quotation  he  selects  one  out  of  each  of  the 
three  classes  of  liturgists,  theologians,  and  canonists.  And, 
of  course,  he  has  selected  the  three  who  most  strongly  support 
his  opinion.  To  De  Herdt's  opinion  I  have  already  referred 
in  these  pages,  and  have  shown  that  it  in  no  way  coincides 
with  the  opinion  I  am  now  combating.  At  present,  then,  I 
shall  merely  point  out  that  even  he  whom  my  friend  has 
taken  to  his  bosom,  holds  that  the  decree  of  1775  refers  to 
the  blessing  mentioned  in  the  Bull  Pia  Mater  of  Benedict 
XIV.,  and,  consequently,  disagrees  with  his  present  patron  in 
this  respect.  I  give  his  words  : — 

"  Invocatio  saltern  mentalis  SS.  Nominis  Jesu  praescribitur 
ut  conditio  sine  qua  non  quamdiu  aegrotus  suae  mentes  est  compos, 
ad  indulgentiam  vi  istius  benedictionis  lucrandam.  S.  C.  Indulg. 
23rd  September,  1775,  n.  237,  7." 

The  canonist  Craisson  does  not  refer  to  the  decree 
of  1775  at  all.  He  is,  therefore,  put  out  of  court.  Besides 
he  admits,  what  my  friend  so  strenuously  denies,  that  new 
conditions  have  been  added  since  the  time  of  Benedict  XIV. 
He  says : — 

"Praeter  has  conditiones  a  Bened.  XIV.  requisitas,  aliae 
imponi  solent." 

Yet  in  No.  26  "  Sacerdos  Dublinensis"  writes: — 

"  If  Pope  Benedict  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  issued 
his  Const.  Pia  Mater,  and  prescribed  the  form  according  to  which 
his  Papal  blessing  should  be  administered,  then  likewise  are 
the  faculties  granted  by  Propaganda  abundantly  sufficient." 

So,  too,  may  a  Belgian  or  French  priest  write;  and  yet  my 
friend  and  his  so-called  supporters  would  saythey  were  wrong. 
Aertnys  is  the  theologian  selected : — 

"  I  select  for  my  theologian  Aertnys,  because  he,  too,  was 
quoted  for  the  opposite  opinion.  At  No.  208,  he  distinguishes 
between  the  conditions  that  are  required  by  the  Bull  of  Benedict  IV. 
and  those  that  may  be  required  by  Pontifical  Briefs  given  to 
bishops.  Speaking  of  the  conditions  required  by  these  latter, 
he  says  :  '  Requiritur.' " 

The  italics  in  this  extract  are  mine.  I  had  read 
Aertnys  carefully  on  this  question,  had  quoted  his  words 
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in  the  last  issue  of  the  I.  E.  KECOED,  and  had  not  noticed 
the  distinction  here  referred  to.  I  felt  surprised  that  it 
could  have  escaped  me,  but  still  more  surprised  when  on 
opening  the  book  I  could  not  find  a  trace  of  it.  Aertnys,  as 
the  most. casual  reader  must  perceive,  merely  refers  to  the 
Episcopal  Briefs  as  the  source  whence  he  drew  the  words 
in  which  he  states  the  condition,  Ita  Brevia  ad  Episcopos, 
he  says ;  while  for  the  obligation  of  making  the  invocation 
he  refers,  as  all  the  others  do,  to  the  decree  of  1775  : — 

"  Haec  nominis  Jesu  invocatio,  dum  negrotus  suae  mentis  est 
compos,  est  conditio,  sine  qua  non.  Ita  S.  C.,  23  Sept.,  1775, 
ad  7m." 

Here  is  how  the  remaining  theologians  are  dealt  with: — 

"  What  then,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  I  say  of  the  authority  of 
the  theologians  that  have  been  quoted  for  the  opposite  opinion  ? 
Of  some  of  them  I  have  spoken  already  ;  a  few  words  will  suffice 
about  the  rest.  If  anyone  takes  the  trouble  to  read  attentively 
the  quotations  given  from  them  in  the  April  issue  of  the  I.  E. 
RECORD,  he  will  find  little  difficulty  in  convincing  himself,  that 
they  cannot  all  have  been  laying  down  conditions  that  are  in  all 
cases  and  everywhere  necessary.  He  will,  I  should  say,  very 
quickly  discover  that  th«ir  scope  rather  is,  to  give  all  the  more 
important  conditions  (of  which  they  are  aware)  that  have  ever 
been  prescribed  by  the  Roman  Pontiffs  and  Roman  Congregations  ; 
and,  as  they  do  in  other  matters,  to  leave  local  theologians  and 
canonists  to  decide  for  themselves  what  conditions  are  of  necessity 
in  their  respective  countries." 

Is  then  "  Sacerdos  Dublinensis"  the  local  theologian  and 
canonist  for  this  country  ?  If  it  be  admitted  that  he  is, 
and  if  his  principle  be  admitted,  we  should  adopt  his 
teaching  ;  but  I  hardly  think  we  are  bound  to  admit  either 
one  or  the  other.  If  the  principle  be  admitted,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  everyone,  before  accepting  the  teaching  of 
Ballerini  or  Lehmkubl,  or  Gury  or  Konings,  or  any  of  the 
other  great  theologians,  to  first  submit  each  question  to  a 
local  theologian,  and  if  the  other  part  be  admitted  we  must 
all  hie  ourselves  off  to  "  Sacerdos  Dublinensis  "  with  our 
new  book,  or  new  edition,  to  find  out  from  him  whether  we 
may  safely  follow  its  teaching  on  each  question.  And  then 
the  misfortune  is,  we  do  not  know  where  to  go,  or  whom  to 
inquire  for. 
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To  show  how  hardly  pressed  for  support  my  friend  felt 
himself  to  be,  it  is  enough  to  point  out  his  reference  to 
Zitelli.  In  a  passage  already  quoted  he  boasted  : — 

"  I  might  here  quote  a  number  of  theologians,  canonists,  and 
liturgists,  and  show  from  their  teaching  that  they  do  not  regard 
the  invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  as  an  essential  condition,"  &c. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  high-sounding  boast,  he  is 
content  to  claim  the  authority  of  Zitelli,  not  because  he 
says  a  word  in  his  favour,  but  because  he  does  not  mention 
the  matter  at  all!  Perhaps,  like  Lehmkuhl,  Zitelli  will 
improve  in  succeeding  editions.  So  too  will  Sabetti  probably. 

Just  a  word  about  Konings  and  Wapelhorst.  It  must  be 
distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  Konings,  at  the  request  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  United  States,  wrote  a  special  commentary 
on  the  Faculties  granted  to  them  by  Formula  I.,  that  the 
Benedictio  in  articulo  mortis  is  referred  to  in  that  formula 
in  precisely  the  same  words  as  it  is  referred  to  in  the  formula 
VI. ;  and  that  Konings  unhesitatingly  lays  it  down  that  the 
invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  is  an  essential  condition. 
Hence,  whatever  may  be  said  about  other  theologians,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Konings,  at  least,  believed  that  this 
condition  is  essential  even  in  countries  under  the  Propaganda. 
It  does  not  concern  me,  nor  affect  my  argument,  whether 
Wapelhorst  and  Konings  disagree,  if  they  do  disagree,  on 
minor  points.  All  I  want  is,  that  they  agree  in  laying  down 
the  invocation  of  the  Sacred  Name  as  an  essential  condition. 
And  in  this  they  do  agree. 

What  is  to  be  thought  of  this  style  of  argument  ? 

"  25.  The  following  practical  question  then  suggests  itself  to 
one's  mind.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  validity  of  all  the 
Apostolic  blessings  that  were  given  in  this  country  for  well-nigh 
a  hundred  years?  Were  they  all,  though  given  according  to  the 
form  prescribed  by  Benedict  XIV.  himself,  null  and  void,  because 
of  the  non-observance  of  this  special  Decree  of  the  existence  of 
which  our  priests  were  not  aware,  and  they  had  practically  no 
means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it  ?  The  suposition  is  so  very 
absurd,  that,  of  itself,  it  should  suffice  to  settle  the  present  con- 
troversy." 

Suppose  it  incontestably  proved  that "  SacerdosDublinensis" 
were  not  validly  ordained,  "  the  following  practical  question 
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then  suggests  itself  to  one's  mind.  What  is  to  be  thought 
of  th  e  validity  of  all  the  absolutions  he  has  given  for,  let  us 
say,  well-nigh  twenty  years  ?  Were  they  all,  though  given 
according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Ritual  itself  null  and 
void,  because  of  the  invalidity  of  his  ordination,  of  which  he 
was  not  aware,  and  had  practically  no  means  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  it  ?  The  supposition  is  so  very  absurd,  that 
of  itself  it  should  suffice  to  prove  the  ordination  valid."  And 
thus  against  the  strongest  direct  testimony  we  prove  him  to 
be  rightly  ordained. 

In  No.  24  the  writer  states  that  he  does  not  know  that  he 
has  ever  seen  it  stated  in  any  of  the  most  approved  editions 
of  Gury's  admirable  compendium,  that  the  invocation  of  the 
Sacred  Name  is  an  essential  condition  for  gaining  this 
indulgence.  I  beg  to  refer  him  to  the  edition  from  which  he 
himself  quotes,  and  to  the  very  page  from  which  he  quotes, 
and  to  the  very  number  to  which  the  "  Katisbon  editor " 
appends  the  note,  made  so  much  of  by  the  writer  in  the  early 
part  of  his  paper. 

D.  O'LoAN. 

THE   NEW   CATECHISM. 

"  VEEY  EEV.  DEAR  SIR,— The  admirable  letter  of  a  zealous 
missionary  in  your  March  issue  constrains  me  no  longer  to  defer 
my  addressing  you  on  the  all-important  subject  of  the  catechism. 
I  cannot  refer  to  the  contemplated  work  as  a  national 
catechism.  It  will  fall  short  of  its  most  glorious  opportunity  if  it 
transcend  not  national  boundaries,  and  become  a  Catholic  cate- 
chism for  all  English-speaking  countries.  This  is  an  opportunity 
longed  for  by  all  instructors  of  Catholic  youth,  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken.  Now  is  the  occasion  to  determine 
terminology,  and  to  definitely  settle  the  system  of  primary  religious 
instruction. 

"  The  migrations  of  children  in  Ireland  are  very  inconsiderable 
matters  as  compared  with  the  emigrations  of  all  ages  and  classes 
from  Ireland.  These  bring,  with  others,  to  our  American  shores, 
and  to  all  quarters  of  the  world,  the  well-grounded  and  honourable 
prejudice  that  Ireland,  having  suffered  so  much  for  her  fidelity  to 
religion,  is  necessarily  the  place  where  the  best  methods  of  reli- 
gious teaching  prevail.  Catholic  children  coming  here  with  their 
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catechisms  half  learned,  do  not  always  feel  inclined  to  adopt  our 
c  approved  '  work,  and  sometimes  fail  to  make  first  communion 
before  they  have  reached  maturity.  In  our  great  cities,  our 
towns  and  villages,  this  is  sometimes  true.  What,  then,  must  be 
said  of  our  country  districts,  over  prairies  and  mining  regions  ? 
What  must  be  said  of  the  desert  places,  too,  of  other  lands  in  which 
the  wandering  Irish  exile  finds  a  local  habitation  ? 

"  But  the  uniformity  of  the  catechism  is  necessary  also  for  the 
adult  emigrant.  At  confession,  we  have  frequently  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  catechism.  Alas  !  the  answer  is  too  frequently 
returned  that  they  were  not  taught  that  kind  of  catechism. 
They  cling  to  their  Irish  teaching,  and  we  must  admire  them  for 
doing  so,  even  though  we  would  wish  it  were  our  method  of  teach- 
ing too.  And  when  family  ties  have  been  sundered,  and  lands  and 
seas  have  been  crossed,  and  new  methods  and  practices,  customs 
and  traditions  have  been  experienced,  is  it  not  natural  to  fallen 
humanity  to  experience  a  relaxation  of  the  religious  bonds,  which 
the  very  atmosphere  of  holy  Ireland  so  wonderfully  strengthens  ? 
If  their  same  loving  remembrance  of  truths  learned  in  childhood's 
days  in  the  schools  and  chapels  of  holy  Ireland,  amid  scenes  of 
dearly-loved  associations,  could  recall  the  wandering  fancy  to 
existing  obligation,  oh  !  how  blessed  would  be  the  lot  of  the 
wandering  exile.  There  are  numerous  reasons,  too,  which  pertain 
not  to  Ireland.  Therefore,  I  would  extend  the  catechism  to  all 
English-speaking  countries. 

I  would  call  particular  attention  in  the  catechism  to  the 
system  adopted  by  the  Church  in  various  countries  for  afford- 
ing the  faithful  an  opportunity  of  making  their  Easter  Commu- 
nion. The  Irish  '  station '  in  certain  dwellings  throughout  the 
parish  will  scarcely  be  met  with  elsewhere.  I  would  remind  those 
of  the  rising  generation  contemplating  emigration  or  migra- 
tion, to  expect  different  customs,  and  to  be  prepared  to  seek  a 
knowledge  of  them,  and  to  conform  unto  them. 

"  I  would  call  attention  to  the  precept  of  the  Church  about 
supporting  pastors.  The  means  of  fulfilling  the  precept  is  every- 
where different.  The  system  of  weekly  or  quarterly  pew  rents 
is  a  stumbling-block  to  many,  especially  Irish  emigrants  from 
country  districts.  These  things  should  be  inquired  into,  and 
explained  in  the  catechism.  Then,  too,  the  almost  miraculous 
devotedness  of  the  Irish  emigrants  to  their  parents  and  folk  at 
home  should  be  noticed.  Many  priests  find  that  whilst  saving 
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most  scrupulously  to  send  home  the  rent,  they  deny  themselves 
the  ^respectable  outfit  they  consider  necessary  to  present  them* 
selves  in  the  church.  They  are  not  unusually  told  by  designing 
strangers  or  self-excusing  acquaintances,  that  the  rules  of  this 
country  are  so  strange,  that  they  cannot  hear  Mass  without  a 
large  entrance  fee.  Let  it  be  explained  that  they  should  believe 
no  person  but  the  priest,  whom  they  should  visit  and  consult. 
Let  them  know,  too,  that  a  seat  is  not  necessary  to  hear  holy 
Mass,  and  that  nowhere  in  America  is  free  admission  refused  any- 
one. I  think  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  holidays 
of  the  Church  cannot  be  observed  everywhere  as  faithfully  as  in 
Ireland  ;  but  that  always,  under  all  circumstances,  if  at  all  possible, 
Mass  should  be  heard.  A  list  of  days  of  obligation  in  different 
English-speaking  countries  could  easily  be  given. 

"  The  all-important  virtue  of  temperance  could  be  carefully 
inculcated.  Alas !  for  the  emigrant  who  forgets  his  temperance 
lessons.  Alas  !  for  the  temperance  worker  in  other  countries 
where  Irish  emigrants  come  among  his  people  with  bottles, 
saying  they  were  not  troubled  with  total  abstinence  teaching  at 
home.  Ireland  has  a  glorious  Catholic  reputation  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  has,  therefore,  a  corresponding  obliga- 
tion. His  Grace  of  Dublin  will,  I  hope,  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  labours  for  temperance  and  the  religious  instruction  of  Catholic 
youth.  In  this  matter  of  temperance,  our  catechism  might 
mention  that  it  is  a  many-sided  subject,  and  that  scientists  who, 
perhaps,  have  not  the  true  religion,  urge  many  reasons  why 
abstinence  is  best  for  individuals  and  for  society. 

"A  reading  lesson  could  surely^be  introduced  on  the  subject  of 
vocations.  In  the  matter  of  vocations  to  the  priesthood,  pro* 
bably  there  is  nothing  to  be  desired  in  Ireland  except,  perhaps, 
the  means  of  affording  education.  Much,  however,  can,  I  think, 
be  accomplished  in  the  matter  of  the  vocations  of  virtuous  girls  to 
the  various  religious  communities  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
Except  1  am  much  mistaken,  there  are  numberless  virtuous  girls 
in  the  national  schools  throughout  Ireland  who  would  willingly 
enter  religious  communities  if  they  knew  such  a  possibility  was 
open  to  them.  I  know  many  who  came  here,  despairing  of  fol- 
lowing their  heart's  desire  in  the  choice  of  a  state  of  life.  That 
they  could  join  various  communities  in  New  York,  or  all  over 
America,  without  comparatively  any  expense,  was  to  them  a  wel- 
come revelation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  religious  communities 
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are  most  anxious  for  good  subjects.  Young  girls,  with  an 
ordinary,  even  incomplete  national  school  education,  are  most 
welcome,  and  become  very  worthy  sisters.  Fairly,  the  same 
could  be  said  for  good  boys  desirous  of  joining  brotherhoods. 
These  things  could  be  highly  incorporated  into  reading  lessons 
of  a  catechism,  which  would  become  an  international  medium 
of  Catholic  primary  instruction,  and  might  aid  in  creating  an 
English-speaking  brotherhood  of  Catholics  the  world  around. — 
Very  truly  yours, 

"  PASTOB,  New  York." 
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RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  ASSEMBLED   AECHBISHOPS  AND  BISHOPS 
OF  IBELAND  ON  THE  EDUCATION  BILL. 

SUMMARY. 

Disapproval  of  the  principle  of  Direct  compulsion.  Approval 
of  the  principle  of  Indirect  compulsion. 

Eenewal  of  their  protest  against  the  continued  refusal  of  the 
Education  Department  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Powis  Commission  in  the  matter  of.  religious  freedom  in 
unmixed  schools. 


A  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  was  held  on  the  5th 
of  April,  at  the  Holy  Cross  College,  Clonliffe,  to  deliberate  on 
various  questions  connected  with  the  Education  Bill  now  before 
Parliament.  There  were  present  the  four  Archbishops  and 
twenty-one  Bishops,  his  Grace  the  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Logue,  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  and  Primate  of  All  Ireland,  being  Chairman. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : — 

Proposed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  seconded  by  the 
Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  and  unanimously  resolved — 

"  That,  whilst  on  more  than  one  ground  we  feel  ourselves 
unable  to  express  approval  of  those  provisions  of  the  Education 
Bill  which  apply  to  Ireland  the  principle  of  direct  compulsion, 
we  should  highly  approve  of  the  enactment  of  any  reasonable 
measure  of  indirect  compulsion." 
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Proposed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  seconded  by  the 
Bishop  of  Elphin,  and  unanimously  resolved — 

"  That  we  renew  our  protest  against  the  continued  refusal  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Education  Department  to  give  effect  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Powis  Commission  in  the  matter  of 
religious  freedom  in  unmixed  schools,  and  that  we  earnestly 
request  our  representatives  in  Parliament  to  press  this  point 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  coming 
discussions  on  the  Education  Bill." 

(Signed), 

&  MICHAEL  LOGUE,  Archbishop  of 

Armagh,  Primate  of  All  Ireland,  Chairman. 

X  FRANCIS  J.  M'CORMACK,  Bishop 
Galway  and  Kilmacduagh,  &c.,       , 

*  BARTHOLOMEW  WOODLOCK,   Bishop  *Secret{ 
of  Ardagh  and  Clonmacnoise. 


IMPOETANT  STATEMENT  ON  THE  EDUCATION  BILL  BY  THE 
STANDING  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AECHBISHOPS  AND  BISHOPS 
OF  IRELAND. 

SUMMARY. 

Special  claim  of  the  Bishops  to  speak  on  the  question  of  the 
State  system  of  Primary  Education.  The  direct  compulsory  clauses 
unwarranted  by  the  school-attendance  statistics ;  utterly  opposed 
to  the  natural  feelings  of  the  people,  and  leading  to  results 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  primary  education. 

Indirect  compulsion  recommended.  Provisions  for  indirect 
compulsion  suggested. 

Protest  against  the  unfair  exclusion  from  connection  with  the 
National  system  of  many  schools  conducted  by  religious  commu- 
nities. 

General  means  for  further  improving  school  attendance  in 
Ireland  suggested. 

How  the  financial  provisions  of  the  Bill  should  be  improved. 

Eenewal  of  complaint  regarding  the  inequality  resulting  from 
the  inadequacy  of  the  present  rate  of  capitation  payments  in  the 
case  of  convent  schools. 
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The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of 
Ireland  met  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  26th  and  27th  of 
April,  at  Archbishop's  House,  Dublin.  There  were  present  :— 

His  Grace  the  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Logue,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  Primate  of  All  Ireland  (Chairman)  ; 

His  Grace  the  Most  Kev:  Dr.  Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  Primate  of  Ireland ; 

The  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Gillooly,  Bishop  of  Elphin ; 

The  Most  Kev.  Dr.  Donnelly,  Bishop  of  Clogher; 

The  Most  Eev.  Dr.  M'Cormack,  Bishop  of  Galway  and 
Kilmacduagh ; 

The  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Woodlock,  Bishop  of  Ardagh  and  Clon- 
macnoise ; 

The  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Brownrigg,  Bishop  of  Ossory ; 

The  Most  Eev.  Dr.  O'Callaghan,  Bishop  of  Cork. 

The  following  statement  in  reference  to  the  New  Education 
Bill  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  published  : — 

"  As  representing  the  Bishops  of  Ireland,  we  feel  called  upon 
in  anticipation  of  the  debate  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Education  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  to  renew  the 
declaration  recently  published  by  them  against  the  direct  com- 
pulsory clauses  of  that  Bill.  Speaking  upon  this  question,  the 
Irish  Bishops  have  a  special  claim  on  the  attention  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  Legislature.  Not  only  are  they,  as 
pastors,  charged  with  the  religious  and  moral  interests  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Irish  people ;  but  it  is  through  their  con- 
tinuous efforts,  aided  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  their  clergy 
and  of  their  flocks,  that  the  State  system  of  primary  education  in 
this  country  has,  notwithstanding  its  many  shortcomings,  attained 
its  present  extension  and  efficiency. 

"  The  compulsory  clauses  referred  to  we  declare  to  be  unwar- 
ranted by  the  school-attendance  statistics  of  Ireland,  and  we 
therefore  protest  against  them  as  a  grave  and  uncalled-for  inter- 
ference with  the  constitutional  rights  of  parents.  They  are, 
besides,  utterly  opposed  to  the  natural  feelings  of  our  people  ; 
and  in  their  results,  if  passed  into  law,  they  could  not  fail  to  a 
large  extent  to  render  the  school  unpopular,  to  restrict  the  period 
and  extent  of  school  education  to  the  minimum  required  by  the 
Act,  and  furnish  a  new  motive  to  render  the  administration  of 
law  odious  in  Ireland." 

We  therefore  respectfully  and  urgently  call  upon  the  Govern- 
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inent,  in  the  interests  of  education  and  of  order,  to  remove  from 
the  Bill  its  direct  compulsory  provisions.  But  we  are  not  to  be 
understood  as  in  any  way  opposed  to  legal  provisions  for 
indirect  compulsion.  On  the  contrary,  upon  these  we  confidently 
rely  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  present  school 
attendance  in  Ireland,  whilst  we  consider  them  free  from  the 
evils  and  hardships  inseparable  from  directly  coercive  enactments. 
We  would  suggest  the  following  provisions  for  indirect  com- 
pulsion as  best  calculated  to  prove  effective  :  — 

I.  The  prohibition  of  the  employment,  outside  of  their  own 
homes,  of  children  under  13  years  of  age. 

We  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  not  embodying  in  the  Act 
any  provision  on  the  basis  of  the  "half-time"  system;  we 
consider  that  system  injurious  to  children,  both  physically  and 
mentally ;  and  it  is  manifestly  incompatible  with  the  school 
arrangements  of  this  country. 

II.  The  committal  to  Union  Industrial  Schools  of  the  follow- 
ing classes   of    children    when   found    habitually   absent    from 
school  :— 

Destitute  orphans ; 

Deserted  children ; 

Children  of  vagrant  mothers,  &c.,  &c. 

We  have  already  urged  upon  Government  the  importance  of 
utilizing  for  the   establishment   of   such   schools,  vacant  work 
houses  and  other  disused  public  buildings. 

III.— The  exclusion  from  monitorships,  &c.,  of  pupils  whose 
school  attendance  has  not  been  satisfactory. 

In  making  these  suggestions  for  the  enactment  of  an  effective 
system  of  indirect  compulsion,  we  feel  bound  to  add  that  any 
such  system,  however  well  devised,  must  entail  in  its  enforce- 
ment complications  and  difficulties  without  end,  so  long  as  those 
arbitrary  restrictions  are  maintained  by  which  many  large  and 
most  efficient  schools  throughout  the  country,  conducted  by 
religious  communities,  continue  to  be  excluded  from  connection 
with  the  National  system  of  education. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  suggestions  in  reference  to 
indirect  compulsion,  we  beg  also  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  following  general  means  of  further  improving  school  attend- 
ance in  Ireland : — 

I.  To  provide  additional  facilities  for  increasing  the  number 
of  schools,  including  compulsory  powers,  where  necessary,  for  the 
acquirement  of  school  sites  by  a  simple  and  economic  procedure* 
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II.  To    render    the   schools  more   useful  and  attractive  by 
extending  as  widely  as  possible  amongst  the  teachers  the  benefits 
of  training,   both   by   the   establishment   of    special  courses   of 
training  for  untrained  teachers  of  long  service,  and  by  a  system 
of  school  organization  carried  out  by  a  carefully-selected  staff  of 
trained  organizers. 

III.  To  afford  to  infants  and  children  of  tender  years  the 
opportunity  of  attending  school,  by  facilitating  the  establishment 
of  infant   or  preparatory  schools   in   places  where  no  existing 
National  School  is  sufficiently  near  to  the  homes  of  the  children* 
In  exceptional  cases,  where  classed  teachers  are  not  available? 
such  schools  might  be  placed  in  the  charge  of  unclassed  teachers' 

In  reference  to  the  financial  provisions  of  the  Bill,  we  are  only 
endorsing  a  general  complaint  when  we  point  out  that,  in  many 
cases,  as  a  result  of  the  stoppage  of  school  fees,  the  income  of  the 
teachers,  instead  of  being  increased,  will  be  diminished. 

We,  therefore,  beg  to  represent  that  the  amount  of  school  fees 
to  be  remitted  should  not  in  any  case  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
capitation  grant  which  is  to  stand  as  a  substitute  for  them. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  optional  with  Managers — as,  we  under- 
stand, is  the  case  in  England — to  retain  the  system  of  school  fees 
or  to  accept  in  lieu  of  it  the  new  capitation  scheme. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  Convent  National  Schools,  we  renew 
the  complaint  recently  made  by  the  Bishops  of  Ireland  of  "  the 
inequality  resulting  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  rate  of 
capitation  payments  in  the  case  of  Convent  Schools — the  superior 
efficiency  of  the  teachers  of  those  schools  being  abundantly  de- 
monstrated by  the  results  of  their  teaching,  as  shown  in  the 
official  returns  published  from  year  to  year  by  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland."  (Resolution  adopted  at  a 
General  Meeting  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland, 
February  9th,  1892.) 

The  financial  arrangements  embodied  in  the  new  Bill  are  far 
from  removing  the  inequality  so  justly  complained  of.  We  renew 
the  claim  for  its  removal,  and  we  call  upon  our  Parliamentary 
representatives  to  press  this  claim  by  every  available  means  upon 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  strenuously  to  protest  against 
the  assumption  implied  in  the  financial  proposals  of  the  Bill,  that 
the  Convent  Schools  are  inferior  to  the  ordinary  schools  of  the 
National  Education  Board. 

"We  also  request  the  attention  of  our  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives to  the  claims  so  frequently  put  forward  by  the  Bishops 
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of  Ireland,  and  renewed  at  their  General  Meeting  last  February 
in  the  following  resolutions  : — 

"  '  That,  as  an  Education  Bill  for  Ireland  is  to  be  introduced 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
renewing  the  claim,  so  frequently  put  forward  by  us  on  former 
occasions,  for  the  adoption  of  the  recommendation  made  in  the 
Eeport  of  the  Powis  Commission  of  1868-70,  in  reference  to  the 
removal  of  restrictions  upon  religious  freedom  in  Schools  that  are 
attended  exclusively  by  Catholic  or  by  Protestant  children,  in 
districts  where  sufficient  school  accommodation  is  provided  for 
all  the  children  in  separate  schools  under  Catholic  or  Protestant 
management  respectively.' " 

"  '  That  we   also  renew  our  protest  against  the   continued 
maintenance  of  the  Model  Schools.' ' 
(Signed), 

ffc  MICHAEL    LOGUE,   Archbishop    of 

Armagh,  Primate  of  All  Ireland,  Chairman. 

»|<FKANCIS  J.  M'COBMACK,  Bishop  of" 

Gal  way  and  Kilmacduagh,  &c., 

-  Secretaries. 
BARTHOLOMEW  WOODLOCK,  Bishop 

of  Ardagh  and  Clonmacnoise. 
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THE  CANON  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.     By  Tobias  Mullen, 
Bishop  of  Erie. 

To  treat  fairly  this  difficult  subject  presupposes  a  wide  range 
of  reading,  and  considerable  critical  research.  It  is  all  the  more 
pleasing  to  us,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  say  that  Bishop  Mullen  was 
thoroughly  equipped  for  his  task. 

No  source  of  information  on  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
has  been  overlooked.  The  Old  Testament  itself  and  the  Talmud, 
Philo  and  Josephus,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  the  Jewish 
Rabbins,  are  all  called  up  in  evidence.  Mediaeval  and  modern 
writers,  too,  have  been  largely  consulted,  and  the  views  of  such 
recent  authorities  as  Franzelin,  Ubaldi,  and  Comely,  have 
received  careful  and  critical  consideration. 

Having  premised  some  necessary  explanations,  as,  for  instance, 
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that  by  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  is  meant  the  list  or 
collection  of  those  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  received  as 
inspired,  the  Bishop  goes  on  to  discuss  in  succession  the  Canon  of 
the  Jewish  Church,  the  Canon  of  the  Schismatics,  and  the 
Canons  of  the  various  Sects. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  Canon  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
the  Bishop  gives  the  various  leading  views  (Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant) regarding  its  growth,  and  the  date  at  which  it  was  closed, 
but  refuses  to  adopt  any  of  them.  An  Esdrine  Canon,  for 
instance,  whether  closed  in  the  time  of  Esdras,  or  left  open  till  the 
time  of  Christ,  he  will  not  hear  of.  Equally  opposed  is  he  to  the 
view  of  those  who,  like  Comely,  contend  that  there  were  two 
Canons — a  Palestinian  and  a  Hellenistic — the  former  recognised 
by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  the  latter  by  those  outside  Palestine, 
especially  in  Egypt. 

His  own  view  which,  as  he  admits  (page  145),  "  is  compara- 
tively a  modern  speculation,  if  not  a  novelty,"  is  that  the  author 
of  the  Canon  was  the  Jewish  High-priest,  by  whom  the  incomplete 
Canon  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Moses  was  gradually  enlarged. 
Palestinians  and  Hellenists,  he  contends,  had  the  same  Canon  till 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  it  was  only  when  the  office  of  High-Priest 
had  been  trafficked  in  and  usurped,  that  the  Canon  became  vague 
and  confused  among  the  Palestinian  Jews. 

We  confess  that  such  a  theory,  making  the  High-priest  of  the 
Old  Law  author  of  the  Canon,  is  attractive.;  but  we  think  it  right 
to  say,  that  it,seems  to  us  to  have  less  evidence  to  support  it  than 
some  of  the  theories  which  the  Bishop  rejects. 

The  space  at  our  disposal  would  not  allow  us  to  examine  at 
length  the  arguments  which  the  Bishop  adduces  in  support  of  his 
view,  but  perhaps  it  is  only  fair  we  should  indicate  in  a  few 
words  where  they  seem  to  us  to  fail. 

Deuteronomy  xvii.  8-12  seems  to  us  to  confer  authority  only 
in  regard  to  "  matters"  over  which  the  minor  tribunals  ordinarily 
had  control :  for  it  expressly  stated  that  it  was  only  "  when  the 
words  of  the  judges  within  thy  gates  do  vary"  that  the  matters 
were  to  be  referred  to  the  priests.  Now,  if  the  "  matters  "  in 
question  might  have  been  decided  by  a  minor  tribunal,  had  its 
members  not  disagreed,  surely  the  question  of  the  inspiration  and 
canonicity  of  the  Scriptures  was  not  one  of  those  matters. 

Equally  liable  to  objection,  we  think,  is  the  argument  drawn 
from  4  Kings  xxii.,  and  seqq.  For  suppose  the  Pentateuch  was 
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well  known  to  Josias,  Helcias,  Saphan,  and  the  rest,  and  had 
long  been  received  by  them  as  being  inspired,  then  Helcias  the 
High-priest  had  only  to  tell  that  he  had  found  a  very  venerable 
copy,  perhaps  the  Mosaic  autograph.  It  is  one  thing  to  declare 
a  work  inspired,  quite  another  to  recognise  a  copy  of  such  a  work. 
The  latter  is  all  that  Helcias  seems  to  have  done. 

Nor  does  the  third  argument  which  the  Bishop  brings  forward 
convince  us.  That  the  Egyptian  Jews,  when  about  to  procure  a 
Greek  translation  of  certain  Hebrew  Scriptures,  should  send  to 
Jerusalem,  and  to  the  High-priest  there  for  a  Hebrew  copy,  does 
not  seem  to  us  to  prove  that  he  possessed,  or  that  they  believed 
him  to  possess,  power  to  declare  what  writings  were  inspired. 
That  may  have  been  Jknown  otherwise,  and  his  business  would 
simply  be  to  send  a  good  copy  of  those  books  already  known  to 
be  inspired. 

We  have  referred  briefly  to  the  main  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  view,  which  makes  the  High-priest  the  author  of  the  Jewish 
Canon,  and  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  stronger  arguments 
in  its  favour  will  have  to  be  adduced  before  it  can  hope  to  sup- 
plant the  time-honoured  theory  of  an  Esdrine  Canon. 

In  dealing  with  the  Canons  of  the  Sects,  the  Bishop  naturally 
gives  prominence  to  that  of  Protestants.  Here  we  may  remind 
our  readers  that  the  Protestant  Church  joins  with  the  Jewish  in 
rejecting  all  the  Deutero- canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament — 
viz.,  Tobias,  Judith,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Baruch,  1  and  2 
Machabees.  Now,  our'author  not  only  ably  defends  the  Catholic 
Canon  which  contains  those  books,  but  he  carries  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  shows  most  clearly  and  forcibly  how 
anomalous  and  indefensible  is  the  Protestant  position.  No 
thinking  Protestant  can  read  the  following  passage,  for  instance, 
without  serious  heart-searchings  : — 

"  Before  the  theory  in  question  [that  generally  held  by 
Protestants]  is  accepted,  he  who  would  do  so  must  be 
prepared  to  believe,  like  all  others  who  have  adopted  that 
theory — first,  that  it  was  the  Septuagint,  with  all  belonging 
to  it,  and  not  the  Hebrew,  with  its  limited  and  vacillating 
Canon,  which  the  Apostles  delivered  to  the  first  Churches. 
Second,  that  that  same  Septuagint,  or  versions  of  it,  with  its 
unmutilated  Canon,  has  ever  since  circulated  throughout  the 
East,  as  it  did  throughout  the  West  until  the  sixth  century. 
Third,  that  even  when  it  was  superseded  in  the  West  by  a  Latin 
translation  of  the  Hebrew,  that  translation,  as  it  circulated 
throughout  the  West,  like  the  Septuagint,  has  always  contained 
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the  deutero  books.  Fourth,  that  out  of  'either,  without  any  dis- 
tinction between  proto  and  deutero-books,  missals,  brevaries, 
lectionaries,  rituals,  sacramentaries,  &c.,  were  formed,  and  texts 
quoted  for  the  instruction  of  the  faithful.  Yet,  fifth,  he  must 
maintain  that  all  this  was  wrong,  the  source  from  which  these 
extracts  were  made  being  polluted  by  the  admixture  of  what  he 
calls  apocryphal  books,  which  even  supplied  some  of  the  extracts 
in  question  ;  though  the  source  itself,  while  containing  these 
books,  has  been  venerated  for  ages  by  the  whole  Church,  and  so 
far  as  can  be  now  known,  actually  consecrated  by  Apostolical 
sanction.  Can  any  intelligent  Protestant  believe  this  ?  Yet  he 
must  do  so,  so  long  as  he  insists  that  his  Canon  is  right,  and  the 
Catholic  Canon  wrong."  (Page  147.) 

The  work  abounds  throughout  in  valuable  information,  clearly 
and  forcibly  conveyed.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  style  is  some- 
what diffuse,  and  there  is  a  slight  tendency  to  repetition  ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  the  work  is  most  scholarly,  and  such  as  every  Catholic 
has  good  reason  to  be  grateful  for. 

We  trust  the  work  will  have  a  wide  circulation,  as  it  is 
eminently  calculated  to  produce  good  fruit.  Pustet  &  Co., 
printers  and  publishers,  have  done  their  part  admirably  ;  and  the 
price,  three  dollars,  is  moderate. 

J.  M.  E. 

THE  BIKTHDAY  BOOK  OF  THE  MADONNA.     Compiled  by 
Vincent  O'Brien.     Dublin  :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son. 

ME.  VINCENT  O'BRIEN  has  given  us  in  the  Birthday  Book 
of  the  Madonna,  a  companion  volume  to  his  Birthday  Book  of 
the  Sacred  Heart.  When  noticing  the  latter,  we  stated  that  we 
had  nothing  but  praise  for  it,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
now  that  the  Birthday  Book  of  the  Madonna  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  its  companion. 

A  more  attractive  pair  of  birthday  books  we  have  rarely  met 
with.  The  matter,  form,  quality  of  paper,  and  type,  illuminated 
border  and  binding — in  fact,  all  that  go  to  make  an  elegant  little 
book,  are  here  to  be  seen  combined  in  exquisite  taste. 

No  more  appropriate  present  could  be  found  for  a  friend  in 
this  month  of  May,  and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  the  notice  of 
the  "pious  maidens  and  matrons,  who,  in  the  shelter  of  our 
convents,  or  under  the  shadow  of  our  churches,  band  themselves 
together  as  children  of  Mary,  to  honour  the  Mother  of  God,  and 
to  emulate  from  afar  her  amiable  virtues," 
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DID  MOSES  WEITE  THE   PENTATEUCH? 

DID  Moses  write  the  Pentateuch  ?  Could  he  have  written 
it?  Was  the  art  of  writing  known  in  his  time? 
These  are  questions  which  are  being  asked  more  and  more 
every  day,  and  to  which  ifc  behoves  us  as  Christians,  not  to 
say  Catholics,  to  be  able  to  give  an  answer.  Time  wa?, 
and  not  very  long  since  either,  when  the  opponents  of 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  were  confined  to 
the  ranks  of  the  so-called  "  critics,"  and  it  no  more  occurred 
to  any  orthodox  Protestant  to  doubt  it  than  to  doubt  the 
inspiration  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

' '  Only  a  few  years  ago  [  says  an  able  writer  in  the  April 
number  of  The  Dublin  Review] ,  when  Bishop  Colenso  published 
to  the  world  his  startling  views  as  to  the  comparatively  recent 
date  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  historical  untrustworthiness  of 
the  narrative,  the  Church  of  England  rose  in  arms  against  him  ; 
he  was  put  upon  his  trial,  and  found  guilty.  Now,  a  large  number 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  Established  Church  openly 
hold  and  defend  the  same  opinions ;  nay  more,  Dr.  Gore,  the 
head  of  Pusey  House  at  Oxford,  has  edited  a  work,  and  himself 
contributed  an  article  to  it,  in  which  he  practically  adopts  the 
results  of  modern  criticism  in  regard  to  the  Bible. 

"  Dr.  Driver,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, is  one  of  those  who  have  taken  up  entirely  with  the  new 
views." 

However  we  may  regret   this  destructive  tendency  in 
recent  Protestant  criticism,  we  cannot  be  at  all  surprised  at 
VOL.  xm.  2  H 
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it.  It  is  only  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  Eeformation 
shibboleth  of  private  judgment.  Once  the  teaching  autho- 
rity of  a  divinely  commissioned  Church  was  spurned,  and 
individual  reason  made  the  judge  of  faith,  it  was  a  natural 
consequence  that  not  only  the  authorship,  but  the  inspiration 
also,  of  all,  or  at  least  portions  of,  the  Bible  should  sooner 
ot  later  have  to  stand  its  trial  before  this  new  tribunal  of 
reason  run  mad.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  Pentateuch 
has  come  in  for  special  attention.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
remote  antiquity  of  its  subject,  and  the  absence  of  all 
collateral  history,  made  it  comparatively  safe  for  the  "  critics" 
to  indulge  "fancy  free"  in  speculation;  on  the  other,  the 
importance  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  the  foundation  of  revela- 
tion, renders  it  peculiarly  desirable  to  destroy  or  weaken  its 
authority. 

In  the  present  paper  we  purpose  giving  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  principal  erroneous  views  that  have  been  held  at  different 
times  regarding  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  then 
proving  that  Moses  is  the  author. 

For  more  than  three  thousand  years  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch  may  be  said  to  have  been  practically 
unquestioned.  Strabo,  indeed,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  sceptical.  So 
was  the  pagan  Celsus,  in  the  second  century;  and  in  the 
same  century  the  author  of  the  Pseudo-Clementine  homilies 
undertook  to  prove  that  Moses  could  not  possibly  have 
written  the  work.  After  the  Manicheans,  who  in  the  third 
century  held  that  the  Pentateuch,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
Old  Testament,  sprang  from  their  "Evil  Principle,"  there 
was  practically  no  dissentient  voice  till  the  middle  ages, 
when  two  Jewish  rabbis — Isaac  Ben  Jasos  in  the  eleventh, 
and  Aben  Ezra  in  the  twelfth  century — held  that  considerable 
portions  are  not  the  work  of  Moses.  Carlstadt,  one  of  the 
Reformers,,  held  the  same  view  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and  so,  about  the  same  time,  did  the 
Catholic  canonist,  Masius.  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Clericus,  and 
Van  Dale  followed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  all  denying  the 
Mosaic  authorship  in  any  true  sense  ;  and  some  of  them,  as 
Clericus,  holding  that  the  work  was  written  as  late  as  the 
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Assyrian  captivity.1  Towards  the  close  of  this  century 
Eichard  Simon,  a  Catholic,  while  holding  that  the  entire 
work  is  inspired,  referred  only  the  laws  and  precepts  to 
Moses. 

Few,  however,  whether  Catholics  or  non-  Catholics, 
espoused  these  views,  till,  in  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
the  new  school  of  "  philosophic  doubt  "  arose,  and  so-called 
Rationalism  appeared,  denying  the  existence  and  possibility 
of  all  supernatural  revelation.  It  would  be  vain,  and  more 
useless  still  than  vain,  to  attempt  to  give  the  various  indivi- 
dual views  of  the  many  Rationalists  who  have  written  on 
the  subject.  It  will  be  more  convenient,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  satisfactory  to  our  readers,  to  reduce  them,  as 
they  all  can  be  adequately  reduced,2  to  the  following  three 
theories,  namely  : — 

(a)  The  fragment  theory  ; 

(b)  The  document  theory; 

(c)  The  supplement  theory. 

According  to  the  advocates  of  (a),  the  Pentateuch  was 
compiled,  long  after  the  time  of  Moses,  from  a  large  number 
of  fragments,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  Mosaic,  but  the  majo- 
rity the  work  of  other  hands. 

The  advocates  of  (b)  differ  from  those  of  (a)  in  supposing 
that  there  existed  several  separate  works,  instead  of  many 
incomplete  fragments,  out  of  which  works  the  present 
Pentateuch  was  compiled.  As  to  the  number  of  documents, 
or  when  and  by  whom  united  to  form  the  present  Pentateuch, 
the  patrons  of  this  theory  are  far  from  unanimous. 

The  "supplement  theory"  (c),  recognising  that  the  unity 
of  the  present  Pentateuch  cannot  be  explained  by  a  mechani- 
cal patching  together  of  fragments  or  documents  originally 
unconnected,  holds  that  there  was  a  primitive  document 
(some  say  several  documents)  which  forms  the  backbone  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  which  later  writers  filled  in  and  sup- 
plemented. As  to  the  number  of  those  who  supplemented 


1  The  Assyrian  captivity  began  about  721  B.C. 

2  See  Cornell's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.,  page  24. 
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the  original  work,  who  they  were,  or  when  they  wrote,  the 
patrons  of  the  theory,  of  course,  disagree. 

From  this  brief,  but  for  the  present  sufficient,  outline 
of  the  modern  theories,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the 
nationalists  disagree  about  nearly  every  other  point,  they 
are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  Pentateuch  is  not  the 
work  of  Moses,  and  that  it  must  be  referred  to  a  date  much 
more  recent  than  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  legislator.  Catho- 
lics, on  the  other  hand,  hold,  as  all  Protestants  held  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  and  as  many,  perhaps  most  of 
them,  hold  still,  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch.  By  this 
we  do  not  mean  to  claim  that  Moses  used  no  pre-existing 
fragments  or  documents  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe,  with 
all  modern  scholars,  that  he  did  : — 

"  Former  generations,  far  back  in  antiquity,  had  naturally 
written  down  and  preserved  the  records  of  past  events.  Joseph, 
Jacob,  Isaac,  and  Abraham  had  probably  contributed  their  share 
to  patriarchial  literature,  and  Moses  was,  no  doubt,  disposed  to 
avail  himself  of  all  the  aids  within  his  reach,  and  of  all  the 
sources  of  information  at  his  command.  So  that,  besides  personal 
observation,  we  might  expect  him  to  use  with  due  caution  the 
current  traditions  of  his  time,  popular  songs,  monuments,  regis- 
ters, genealogies,  narratives,  biographies,  and  histories."  l 

Nor  do  we  mean  to  claim  that  Moses  wrote  each  and 
every  particular  as  it  now  stands  :  for,  no  doubt,  the  errors 
of  copyists  have  to  some  extent  affected  the  Pentateuch  like 
the  other  books  of  the  Bible.  Nothing  less  than  a  miracu- 
lous and  continuous  intervention  of  Providence  could  have 
prevented  this  ;  and  such  intervention,  as  being  unnecessary 
and  unwarranted,  we  are  not  justified  in  supposing.  We  are 
prepared  to  admit,  too,  that  later  hands  may  have  substi- 
tuted more  modern  for  obsolete  names,  and  have  even 
inserted  marginal  glosses  in  the  text.2  What  we  claim, 
then,  is,  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch  substantially  as  it 
stands,  either  "  with  his  own  hand,  or  by  means  of  a  secre- 
tary, or  in  both  ways,  as  occasion  served." 

1  Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.     By  the  late  lamented  and  scholarly 
Archbishop  Smith,  pages  21,, 22. 

2  See  Comely,  vol.  ii.,  pages  34,  35. 
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And  here  we  may  remark  that  the  art  of  writing  was 
well  known  in  the  time  of  Moses,  so  that  it  was  at  least 
possible  for  him  to  write  the  Pentateuch.  Indeed,  the  hold 
and  shallow  statement  of  Voltaire  and  his  school,  that  writing 
was  then  unknown,  may  be  said  to  be  now  abandoned  by  all 
scholars.  "  The  system  of  hieroglyphics,  fully  and  philoso- 
phically developed,  and  containing  all  the  needful  phonetic 
and  even  alphabetic  elements,  is  written  on  monuments 
erected  far  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  Moses  was 
born." 1  The  most  moderate  calculation  allows  for  the 
erection  of  the  great  pyramid  the  interval  of  nearly  a 
thousand  years  before  Moses,  while  many  scholars  assign  to 
it  a  much  earlier  date.  Eenan  places  it  as  much  as  three 
thousand  years  before  Moses.  Now,  "  on  the  inner  stones 
of  this  sphynx  of  architecture,  the  name  of  its  builder,  Khufu 
(Cheops),  is  still  to  be  seen  rudely  marked  in  minium  by  the 
hands  of  the  masons  at  the  quarries."2  And  these  hiero- 
glyphics were  not  confined  to  inscriptions  on  stone  or  wood. 
They  were  also  written  on  linen  and  papyrus  and  parchment. 
There  is  still  extant  an  Egyptian  monument,  in  which  a 
royal  scribe  is  represented  as  holding  a  papyrus  scroll  bearing 
a  date  which  in  the  opinion  of  scholars  is  four  hundred  years 
anterior  to  Moses.  But  we  need  no  other  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  writing  than  the  striking  fact  that  among  all  the  Semitic 
nations  to  which  the  Hebrew  belongs,  the  words  signifying 
book,  ink,  to  write — sepher,  deyo,  Jcathav — are  common  to 
them  all,  showing  clearly  that  before  they  were  divided  into 
separate  peoples,  as  Hebrews,  Chaldeans,  Syrians,  Phoeni- 
cians, writing  in  ink  was  known  among  them. 

Are  we  to  be  told,  then,  that  Moses,  who  had  been 
educated  at  the  Egyptian  Court,  and  who,  as  St.  Stephen 
tells  us  (Acts  vii.  22),  "  was  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians,"  could  not  write  ?  Should  we  not  rather 
expect  that,  at  least  after  the  Egyptian  captivity,  writing- 
was  by  no  means  a  rare  accomplishment  among  the 
Hebrews  ?  Indeed,  writing  was  so  common,  that  we  find 
Moses  in  his  law  permissive  of  divorce  supposing  in  the  Jews 

1  Smith,  page  14.  2  Smith,  page  15. 
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at  least  a  pretty  general  knowledge  of  it : — "  If  a  man  take  a 
wife,  and  have  her,  and  she  find  not  favour  in  his  eyes  for 
some  uncleanness,  he  shall  write  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  shall 
give  it  in  her  hand,  and  send  her  out  of  his  house." 
(Deut.  xxiv.  1.) 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Egypt  was  the  only  country 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
The  Cushite  Babylonians  had  an  alphabet  seven  hundred 
years  previously,1  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  still  existing 
to  prove  that  the  royal  historiographer  was  an  already  estab- 
lished dignitary  in  the  Court  of  Palestine.  It  was  at  least 
possible,  then,  for  Moses  to  write  the  Pentateuch,  and  we  now 
proceed  to  show  that  he  did  write  it. 

The  first  argument  that  naturally  occurs  to  the  Christian 
mind  is  the  authority  of  Christ.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
Christ  believed  Moses  to  be  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch, 
this  argument  must  be  conclusive  to  anyone  who  believes  in 
the  divinity,  and  consequent  infallibility,  of  Christ.  Even  the 
Rationalists,  though  they  deny  His  divinity,  admit  Christ's 
marvellous  ability  and  extensive  knowledge  ;  and  the  greater 
number  of  them,  without  questioning  His  authority,  seek 
rather  to  explain  His  statements.  Davidson,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament  (page  127),  puts  their  position 
plainly : — 

CJ  In  some  things  both  [viz.,  Christ  and  His  apostles]  adopted 
a  wise  accommodation  to  popular  views.  They  did  not  in 
matters  of  moment ;  but  with  such  unimportant  points  of  criti- 
cism as  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  they  did  not  interfere. 
The  fact  that  they  were  teachers  of  truth  did  not  lead  them  to 
meddle  with  and  correct  all  questions,  but  only  those  of  important 
doctrine.  If  they  make  declarations  or  statements  irrespectively 
of  the  persons  with  whom  they  argued,  and  on  their  own  proper 
authority,  they  must  be  believed  as  asserting  what  is  literally 
correct ;  but  when  confuting  the  Jews  they  generally  reasoned 
with  them  on  their  own  principles.  Employing  the  argumentum 
ad  hominem,  they  simply  accepted  the  acknowledged  sentiments 
of  the  people  without  vouching  for  their  truth.  Let  it  be  carefully 
observed  that  they  did  not  urge  that  as  truth  which  they  thought 
to  be  falsehood."* 

1  See  Rawlinson,  Hampton  Lectures,  page  273,  note  446. 
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Such,  then,  is  the  position  of  the  ordinary  Rationalist. 
He  does  not  deny  that  Christ  spoke  of  Moses  as  the  author 
of  the  Pentateuch,  for  this  is  too  plainly  evident  dn  every 
page  of  the  Gospels  for  even  a  nationalist  to  gainsay  it : 
"  And  as  concerning  the  dead,  that  they  rise  again,  have  you 
not  read  in  the  Book  of  Moses  (the  reference  is  to  Exod.  iii.  6) 
how  in  the  bush  God  spoke  to  him,  saying :  I  am  the  God 
of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob?" 
(Mark  xii.  26).  According  to  Christ,  it  was  Moses  who  com- 
manded lepers  on  being  cured  to  offer  a  gift  to  the  priests 
(Matt.  viii.  4) ;  Moses  who  permitted  to  give  a  bill  of  divorce 
(Matt.  xix.  8) ;  Moses  who  said,  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother  (Mark  vii.  10) ;  Moses  who  gave  the  law  of  circum- 
cision (John  vii.  22).  In  each  case  the  reference  is  to  some 
portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  each  case,  as  is  evident, 
Moses  is  spoken  of  as  the  author. 

The  only  question,  then,  is :  Did  Christ  merely  accom- 
modate His  language  on  this  question  to  the  erroneous  belief 
of  the  people  of  His  time  ?  To  this  there  can  be  but  one 
reply :  "  A  teacher  of  truth,  on  coming  in  contact  with  a 
universal  error,  may  either  correct  it  or  ignore  it.  Confirm 
it  knowingly,  he  cannot.  In  our  case  we  find  that  Christ 
neither  ignored  nor  corrected.  Deliberately  and  needlessly 
He  made  ehoice  of  such  expressions  as  could  not  fail  to 
confirm  the  universal  belief  in  the  authorship  of  Moses." l 

If  the  reader  will  only  examine  for  himself  the  texts 
referred  to  above,  he  will  find  that  Christ's  argument  in  each 
case  was  quite  independent  of  the  question  whether  Moses 
wrote  the  Pentateuch.  It  would  have  been  quite  sufficient 
for  His  purpose  to  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  law  without 
supposing  its  Mosaic  authorship.  He  coujd  have  said  :  It  is 
written  in  your  law;  and  His  words  would  thereby  have  lost 
none  of  their  force  with  the  Jews  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  He 
goes  out  of  His  way,  again  and  again,  to  introduce  the  name 
of  Moses,  and  to  use  language  which  was  not  required  by 
His  arguments,  but  which  signified  clearly  His  belief  in  the 
Mosaic  authorship. 

1  Smith,  page  23. 
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Equally  clear  and  convincing  is  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostles.  St.  Peter,  in  his  sermon  at  Solomon's  Porch, 
soon  after  the  first  Pentecost,  quotes  from  Deuteronomy,  as 
the  work  of  Moses  (Acts  iii.  32).  St.  James,  in  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  presence  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  says  that 
"  Moses  of  old  time  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  him 
in  the  synagogues,  where  he  is  read  every  Sabbath'' 
(Acts  xv.  21).  St.  James  here  alludes  to  the  liturgical 
custom  of  spreading  the  Pentateuch  over  the  various  Sabbaths 
in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  was  read  once  every  year.  And 
since  he  declares  that  Moses  is  read  every  Sabbath,  he  must 
necessarily  believe  Moses  to  be  the  author  of  the  entire 
Pentateuch.  St.  Paul,  alluding  to  the  same  liturgical  prac- 
tice, says  :  "  For  until  this  present  day  the  self-same  veil,  in 
the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament,  remaineth  not  taken 
away.  .  .  .  Bat  even  until  this  day  when  Moses  is  read, 
the  veil  is  upon  their  heart"  (2  Cor.  iii.  14,  15).  So, 
too,  we  might  quote  the  Apostle  St.  John  (Gosp.  i.  17 ; 
Apoc.  xv.  3) ;  the  Evangelist  St.  Luke  (ii.  32) ;  and  the  first 
Christian  martyr,  St.  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  37). 

And  this  belief  of  Christ  and  His  apostles  was  the 
universal  belief  in  Palestine  and  outside  it  at  the  time. 
The  Pharisees  refer  to  Deuteronomy  as  the  work  of  Moses 
(Matt.  xix.  7) ;  in  like  manner,  the  Sadducees  (Mark,  xii. 
19) ;  and  the  Essenes  (Josephus,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  Book  ii., 
chap,  viii.,  9).  So,  too,  about  the  same  time,  the  Alexandrian 
Jew,  Philo,  and  the  Jewish  historian,  Josephus  ;  the  former, 
in  the  opening  of  his  treatise,  On  Eewards  and  Punishments, 
where  he  divides  the  writings  of  Moses  into  cosmogony, 
history,  and  law ;  the  latter,  in  his  preface  to  Jewish  Anti- 
quities, and  throughout  the  first  chapter  of  that  very 
interesting  work.  Even  the  Greek  and  Eoman  writers 
reflect  this  belief.  Among  Greek  writers,  we  may  mention 
Longinus,  On  the  Sublime,  chap.  vii.  ;  and,  among  Latin 
writers,  Juvenal,  who  wrote  : — "  Tradidit  arcano,  quodcun- 
que  volumine  Moses."  l 

Nor  was  this  belief  in  the  Mosaic  authorship,  which  we 

1  Satire,  xiv.  102. 
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have  shown  to  have  been  so  universal  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
a  thing  of  sudden  growth.  Far  back  through  the  centuries 
that  preceded  we  can  trace  it  in  the  other  writings  of  the 
Old  Testament.  When  Esdras  went  up  out  of  Babylon,  in 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ  (458  B.C.),  "  he  was  a  ready 
scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  the  Lord  God  had  given 
to  Israel  "  (Exod.  vii.  6).  And  nearly  five  centuries  earlier, 
when  the  days  of  David  drew  nigh  that  he  should  die,  he 
charged  Solomon  :  "  Keep  the  charge  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to 
walk  in  His  ways,  and  observe  His  ceremonies,  and  His 
precepts,  and  judgments,  and  testimonies,  as  it  is  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses"  (3  Kings,  ii.  3.  See  also  1  Paral.  xxii.  13). 
Earlier  still,  by  more  than  four  centuries,  the  Lord  com- 
manded Josue,  soon  after  the  death  of  Moses :  "  Take 
courage  .  .  .  and  be  very  valiant,  that  thou  mayst 
observe  and  do  all  the  law  which  Moses  My  servant  hath 
commanded  thee.  .  .  .  Let  not  the  book  of  this  law 
depart  from  thy  mouth  ;  but  thou  shalt  meditate  on  it  day 
and  night,  that  thou  mayst  observe  and  do  all  things  that 
are  written  in  it  "  (Josue  i.  7,  8). 

Thus  in  one  long  unbroken  chain  we  can  trace  back  the 
tradition  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the 
time  of  Josue,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Moses.  In  the 
light  of  all  this  evidence  we  are  justified  in  claiming  that 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Petateuch  is  established  by 
external  arguments  more  numerous  and  more  convincing 
than  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  authorship  of  any  other 
work  of  antiquity  :  and,  unless  history  and  tradition  are  to 
count  for  nothing,  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch. 

In  another  paper  we  hope  to  set  forth  the  internal 
evidence  for  our  conclusion,  and  to  examine  at  some  length 
the  principal  arguments  on  the  supposed  strength  of  which 
the  Eationalists  boldly  set  aside  the  unbroken  tradition  of 
more  than  three  thousand  years. 

JOSEPH  M'KoRY. 
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THE    CATHOLIC    CHUECH   IN    THE    UNITED 
STATES. 

AMONG  the  most  wonderful  developments  of  the  present 
age  and  past  few  centuries,  we  may  regard  the 
organization  and  growth  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States.  With  her  glorious  progress,  likewise,  not 
only  have  we  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  triumphs  already 
achieved,  but  her  prospects  for  the  future  seem  to  be  opening 
each  day  with  an  assurance  of  steady  and  hopeful  advance, 
to  which  limits  at  present  can  scarcely  be  assigned.  So  far 
back  as  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Ireland 
furnished  the  earliest  missionaries  to  the  vast  unknown 
continent,  in  after  ages  designated  Tir-na-m-Beo,  or  Land 
of  the  Living,  by  the  Irish  sheanachies  and  bards,  or  Ireland- 
it-Mickla,  meaning  Great  Ireland,  by  the  Scandinavian 
Sagas  and  Eddas,  in  which  the  Northern  scalds  attributed 
the  honour  of  a  first  discovery  to  our  own  countrymen,  while 
foreshadowing  the  traditional  Blessed  Realm  as  a  colonial 
dependency,  justly  belonging  to  the  country  of  its  dis- 
coverers. Thus,  long  before  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
voyage  of  St.  Brendan  to  the  western  world  was  read  in 
every  great  monastic  and  collegiate  library  of  Europe ;  while 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Columbus,  in  Great  Britain, 
Erance,  Germany,  Spain,  and  the  Netherlands,  that  most 
popular  narrative  exercised  a  sort  of  magic  influence  on  the 
imagination,  and,  through  its  nebulous  traditions,  it  had 
certain  truthful  bearings  on  the  subsequently  ascertained 
facts  of  geographical  and  historic  science.  Such  forecasts 
and  influences  spread  the  current  of  modern  with  future 
civilization  and  religion,  thus  blended  with  Ireland's  early 
historic  memorials ;  while  there  are  few  Irish  families,  at  the 
present  time,  who  have  not  formed  alliances  with  the 
United  States,  and  whose  dearest  ties  are  not  bound  up 
with  their  progressive  life  and  vigour.  Such  feelings  are 
greatly  stimulated  and  continued  through  Irish  emigration, 
especially  during  the  present  century. 

Nearly  four  hundred    years    have    now   elapsed   since 
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Christopher  Columbus,  having  previously  gathered  the 
Norsemen  traditions  in  the  Polar  seas,  regarding  that  great 
Western  Land,  set  out  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  with  the 
earliest  printed  maps  before  him,  on  which  were  inscribed 
imaginary  delineations  of  St.  Borondon's  or  Brendan's  Land, 
far  out  on  the  Atlantic.  Happily,  on  the  night  of  October 
the  llth,  1492,  Columbus  perceived  a  light  on  one  of  the 
present  Bahama  Islands,  and  next  day  its  shores  were  clearly 
visible.  He  landed  and  took  possession  in  the  name  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  there  was  first  erected  the  standard  of 
the  Cross.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  ministers  of  the 
Church  came  from  Spain  to  spread  Christianity  in  the  New 
World  ;  sees  and  missionary  stations  were  established ;  while 
churches,  universities,  convents,  and  schools  were  founded, 
owing  to  munificent  grants  from  the  royal  revenues.  In 
various  regions  of  North  and  South  America,  the  faith  was 
spread  among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  by  zealous  preachers 
and  laborious  propagators  of  the  Gospel;  while,  unfortunately, 
many  cruel  and  rapacious  adventurers  from  Europe,  actuated 
by  a  reckless  spirit  of  worldly  ambition  and  avarice,  sought 
the  newly-discovered  lands,  with  the  sole  desire  of  enriching 
themselves,  heedless  of  the  natural  instincts  of  justice  and 
humanity  towards  the  conquered  and  enslaved  people.  Else- 
where, the  Jesuits  and  Recollects  from  Erance  commenced 
the  work  of  colonization  and  missionary  enterprise  among 
the  Indians,  leaving  to  posterity  a  bright  record  of  their 
adventures,  privations,  and  sufferings ;  while  they  were  active 
agents  in  clearing  the  lands  of  Canada  and  the  valleys  of  the 
Mississippi  for  cultivation  and  Christian  settlements.  But, 
in  early  times,  although  English  Catholics  were  the  first 
explorers,  the  first  settlers  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were  the 
Puritans ;  who,  although  fleeing  themselves  from  sectarian 
proscription  and  oppression,  yet  became  most  intolerant 
towards  others,  claiming  freedom  of  conscience  only  for  their 
own  peculiar  tenets.  Except  for  a  brief  period  in  the  Catholic 
colony  of  Maryland,  where  liberty  of  worship  was  granted  to 
all  denominations,  the  persecuting  spirit  of  Protestantism 
soon  began  to  prevail ;  the  Church  was  banned,  her  cere- 
monial and  doctrines  were  proscribed,  and  Catholics  were 
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treated   with   insult,  extortion,  and   persecution,  in   every 
English  colonial  dependency  of  America. 

A  complete  and  comprehensive  history  of  the  Church  in 
the  United  States  had  long  been  desired,  not  alone  by  the 
Catholic  prelates,  pastors,  and  laity  of  the  great  and  growing 
Republic,  but  scholars  of  different  denominations  felt 
interested  in  such  a  publication,  recognising  the  high  moral 
and  all-pervading  influence  Catholicity  had  exercised  in  the 
confederacy,  by  promoting  education,  by  fostering  art  and 
industry,  by  restraining  crime,  by  upholding  the  sanctity  of 
marriage,  by  founding  orphanages  and  hospitals  for  the  poor 
and  suffering.  Already  the  voluminous  United  States  History 
of  Bancroft,  and  even  those  compendious  school  histories, 
for  the  most  part  compiled  by  non-Catholics  and  universally 
studied,  have  dissolved  the  mists  that  bigotry  and  prejudice 
formerly  spread  before  the  gaze  of  many  unsuspecting  Pro- 
testants. Still  the  story  of  early  Catholic  colonization  and 
brave  adventure,  with  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  Catholic 
Maryland,  had  been  imperfectly  told,  until,  in  our  own 
day,  a  man  of  singular  gifts  and  high  intellectual  powers  was 
enabled  to  devote  his  time  and  attention  to  that  work.  Such 
a  historian  was  found  in  John  Gilmary  Shea. 

His  life-long  training  and  the  constant  bent  of  his  studies 
admirably  fitted  him  to  write  the  History  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States;  and  this  was  the  crowning 
labour  of  his  industrious  and  useful  career.  When  only 
fourteen  years  old,  his  first  essay  appeared  in  the  shape  of 
an  article  published  in  a  Catholic  magazine,  while  this 
attracted  the  attention  and  secured  the  approbation  of  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  celebrated  Most  Bev.  John  Hughes, 
Archbishop  of  New  York.  That  essay  was  an  account  of  the 
soldier-Cardinal  Gil  Alvarez  Carillo  de  Albornoz ;  and  at  that 
early  period,  the  writer  had  acquired  in  the  office  of  a  Spanish 
merchant  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language,  which  he 
read  and  spoke  fluently  until  the  end  of  his  life.  With 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  Italian,  and  German  he  was  also 
conversant ;  while  his  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of 
languages  led  him,  moreover,  to  study  the  Indian  dialects 
of  North  America.  Such  was  the  result  of  an  excellent 
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education  he  had  received,  and  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  his  father,  Mr.  James  Shea,  an  Irish  emigrant,  and  a 
classical  scholar  of  the  highest  taste  and  refinement,  who,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century,  conducted  a  high 
school  in  the  City  of  New  York,  where  John  Gilmary  Shea 
was  born  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1824.  His  studies  were 
continued  in  Columbia  College,  of  which  educational  institu- 
tion he  became  a  graduate.  Thus,  he  naturally  became 
addicted  to  the  pursuits  of  literature.  He  had  been  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  he  had  even  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law, 
which,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be  his  special  vocation. 

For  John  Gilmary  Shea,  history  had  a  peculiar  attrac- 
tion, and  especially  the  general  history  of  the  United  States 
in  its  Catholic  aspects.  Always  a  devout  and  fervent  Catholic 
himself,  the  slanders  too  often  heaped  on  his  Church,  and 
his  thorough  knowledge  of  their  baselessness,  directed  his 
thoughts  to  the  most  effective  way  of  bringing  the  treasure- 
trove  of  a  well-stored  mind  and  memory  to  eradicate  those 
false  impressions  circulated  among  his  Protestant  fellow- 
citizens.  He  deemed  the  press  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  engines  for  use — as  undoubtedly  it  was  in  his  case — 
to  correct  the  prejudices  which  generally  prevailed  in  his 
youthful  days ;  while  he  believed  that  historic  light  was 
chiefly  requisite  to  remove  the  scales  from  the  eyes  of  those 
who  desired  to  find  the  truth  of  facts  drawn  from  that  deep 
fountain  where  they  had  long  been  buried,  and  yet,  whence  they 
had  only  to  be  recovered  through  the  medium  of  industrious 
research  and  impartial  investigation. 

In  1851  was  issued  the  first  of  his  most  valuable  historic 
productions,  in  a  neat  12mo  volume,  and  it  was  intituled, 
History  of  the  Catholic  Missions  among  the  Indian  Tribes  of 
the  United  States.  This  book  soon  reached  a  second  edition, 
bringing  the  account  from  A.D.  1529  to  1854,  and  it  was  illus- 
trated. Soon  was  it  followed  by  other  volumes :  Discovery 
and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  8vo,  in  1853 ;  The 
Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States :  or,  a  Compendious 
History  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  from  the  Time  of 
Columbus  to  the  Present  Day,  by  Henry  de  Courcy.  Trans- 
lated and  enlarged  by  John  Gilmary  Shea.  This  latter 
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appeared  also  as  a  12mb  book,  and  a  third,  revised,  edition  of 
it  was  published.  In  addition,  Washington's  Private  Diary 
was  issued  in  1861 ;  Early  Voyages  Up  and  Down  the  Missis- 
sippi, a  4to  vol.,  in  1862 ;  Novum  Belgium,  an  Account  of  New 
Netherlandin  1643-44,  in  1862 ;  The  Operations  of  the  French 
Fleet  under  Count  de  Grasse,  in  1864 ;  The  History  of  the 
Five  Indian  Nations  depending  on  the  Province  of  New  York, 
by  Cadwollader  Golden,  with  a  Memoir  and  Notes,  8vo,  in 
1866;  History  and  General  Description  of  New  France,  by 
Rev.  F.  X.  de  Charlevoix,  S.J.,  translated,  with  extensive 
Notes,  six  volumes,  8vo,  in  1866  ;  A  Character  of  the 
Province  of  Maryland,  by  George  Alsop,  with  Notes,  in  1869  ; 
Life  of  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  1877;  The  Catholic  Churches  in  New 
York  City,  with  a  History  of  each  Church  and  a  Sketch  of  the 
Pastor,  4to,  in  1878 ;  Henepin's  Description  of  Louisiana, 
reproduced  in  1880  ;  Le  Clercy's  Establishment  of  the  Faith, 
in  1881;  Penalosa's  Expedition,  in  1882;  Life  of  Father 
Isaac  Jogues,  in  1885;  and  The  Hierarchy  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States,  in  1886.  Moreover,  he 
contributed  many  important  chapters  to  "Winsor's  Narrative 
and  Critical  History,  published  in  1886. 

The  foregoing  is  a  tolerably  long  list  of  works  composed, 
translated,  and  edited  by  John  Gilmary  Shea.  They  are 
enumerated  in  the  order  of  time  when  issued  ;  and  yet  they 
by  no  means  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  his  literary  labours. 
Besides  these,  about  the  year  1857,  and  since,  he  published 
a  series  of  twenty-six  little  tracts,  bound  and  unbound, 
relating  chiefly  to  Catholic  missions  and  to  historical  events 
in  the  United  States,  mostly  drawn  from  early  manuscripts 
of  exceeding  great  interest  to  the  student  and  man  of 
letters.  This  "Cramoisy"  series  was  so  called  because  the 
style  of  type,  headlines,  rules,  initial  letters,  and  ornaments, 
were  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  King's  printer,  of 
Paris,  who  was  named  Cramoisy,  and  who  published  the 
Relations  des  Jesuites.  However,  those  precious  little 
books  were  for  the  most  part  generously  presented  by 
the  editor  to  historical  scholars,  at  home  and  in  Europe.  A 
complete  set  can  hardly  be  procured  by  the  book-collector 
at  present,  and,  when  recoverable  at  all,  they  are  highly 
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prized.     Finding  that  editions   of  the  Bible  varied  much 
in  the  English  translations,  in  1859,  Dr.  Shea  published  a 
bibliography  of  all  the  editions  of  the  Catholic  Bibles  which 
had  been  issued  in  the  United  States,  and  in  it  he  indicated 
various  errata.     This  work  received  the  warm  approbation 
of    Most    Rev.   Francis    Patrick    Kenrick,   Archbishop    of 
Baltimore,  who  was  himself  an  accomplished  and  a  learned 
Biblical  scholar  and  annotator.      With  the   approbation   of 
His  Eminence   Cardinal   McCloskey,   Archbishop   of  New 
York,   having   carefully   and    repeatedly   compared   various 
texts  with  the  Vulgate,  Dr.  Shea  reprinted  and  supervised 
the  original  edition  of  Eight  Eev.  Dr.  Challoner's   Bible, 
issued  in  1740.     Again,  in  1860,  appeared  a  series  of  fifteen 
volumes,  constituting  dictionaries  and  grammars  of  different 
Indian  languages,    in  8vo  shape;    and  these    were  classed 
under  the  denomination,  Library  of  American  Linguistics. 
His  careful  study  of  those  recondite  and  almost  unknown 
Indian  languages  and  dialects  established  Dr.  Shea's  fame  as 
a  profound  scholar  among  men  of  learning  in  all  countries. 
This   celebrity  was  further  developed  in  his  contributions 
on  the  Indian  tribes,  their  customs  and   their  languages, 
published    in    the    newest    editions    of    the    Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  as  also  in  the  American  Encyclopedia.    Partly 
original    and    partly   translated,   his    Lives   of    the    Popes 
appeared  in  8vo;  Bible  Stories  for  the  Young,  in  the  Words 
of  the  Douay  Version,  4to  ;  and  Child's  History  of  the  United 
States,  in  two  volumes,  8vo ;    besides  A  Description  of  the 
Province  and  City  of  New  York,  in  1695,  by  John  Miller, 
with  notes,  8vo;  and    Shea's  Early  Southern  Tracts — 1.  A 
Relation  of  Maryland,  1634;  2.  The  Sot-weed  Factor.   These 
seem  to  cover  almost  every  American  historic  subject  calcu- 
lated to  instruct  the  unlearned,  as  also  to  interest  the  learned. 
Moreover,  no  less  than  twenty-four  small  8vo  volumes  of 
memoirs  and  relations   regarding   the   French   settlements 
and   explorations  in  America  were  edited  by  him ;  while  it 
should  be  next  to  impossible   now  to   discover   his   many 
papers  contributed  to  reviews,  magazines,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  various  historical  societies  of  which  he  became  a 
member.     As  a  recognition  of  the  many  invaluable  services 
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rendered  by  Dr.  John  Gilmary  Shea  in  the  domain  of  history, 
the  Spaniards  made  him  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Real-Academia  de  Historia  de  Madrid,  in  the  year  1883. 
This  was  a  distinction  never  before  conferred  on  any 
American. 

In  the  year  1858  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Historical 
Magazine,  and  for  eight  continuous  years  he  acted  in  that 
capacity,  Already  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society.  Its  extensive  library  gave  him  a 
decided  taste  for  the  study  of  United  States,  Canadian,  and 
Mexican  early  records,  and  their  bearing  on  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  America.  He  was  a  most  industrious  collector  of 
works  bearing  on  those  subjects;  while,  at  great  expense  and 
by  hard  labour,  he  procured  copies  of  original  manuscripts 
and  documents  from  State  departments,  national  institu- 
tions, learned  societies,  colleges,  and  religious  houses. 
Several  universities  and  colleges  in  the  United  States 
honoured  him  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  with 
commemorative  medals  in  recognition  of  his  scholarly  attain- 
ments ;  but,  probably,  the  most  significant  and  complimentary 
of  all  was  that  degree  conferred  on  him  by  Georgetown 
University,  on  the  occasion  of  celebrating  its  late  centenary, 
with  the  striking  and  presentation  of  a  special  gold  medal, 
inscribed  with  his  name  and  profile,  as  also  styling  him 
par  excellence  "  The  Historian  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
America."  For  that  noble  public  institution,  Dr.  Shea's 
splendid  and  unique  historic  library  of  over  twelve  thousand 
volumes  has  now  been  secured. 

Although  zealous  and  anxious  enough  for  the  present  as 
well  as  the  future  of  their  Church  in  the  country,  heretofore 
the  Catholic  prelates,  clergy  and  laity  of  the  United-  States 
had  given  but  slight  attention  to  explore  and  put  on  record 
its  past  history.  A  multiplicity  of  causes  might  be  assigned 
for  such  a  palpable  and  strange  neglect ;  but,  perhaps,  the 
true  reasons  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  busy  lives  and 
professional  pursuits  of  so  many  talented  men,  who  had  not 
time  to  venture  upon  the  reading  and  training  requisite  for 
that  task.  At  last,  a  single  'individual  was  providentially 
found,  who  could  appreciate  at  their  true  worth  the  great 
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memories  of  men  that  had  passed  away,  and  who  had  a 
thorough  capacity  for  historic  investigation,  as  also  an  inde- 
fatigable industry  to  bring  from  their  long  hidden  recesses 
those  irrefragable  evidences  of  achievements  and  heroic  lives 
deserving  to  be  registered  and  revered.  That  praiseworthy 
effort  should  necessarily  cover  a  wide,  if  not  a  very  remote 
field  of  research.  Moreover,  an  enthusiastic  love  for  the 
subject,  as  also  one  who  had  a  store  of  learning  for  the 
contrasts  and  comparison  of  documentary  or  controversial 
publications  very  difficult  to  be  procured  and  duly  analysed, 
must  be  engaged  on  a  comprehensive  and  yet  familar  theme. 
The  well-established  literary  fame  of  John  Gilmary  Shea, 
and  also  his  high  character  as  a  loyal  Catholic  and  as  a 
patriotic  American  citizen,  caused  a  very  general  desire  to 
secure  his  services  for  the  production  of  a  work  which  must 
ever  continue  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  Most  willingly  he 
undertook  the  preparation  and  outlined  the  plan  which  met 
the  cordial  approbation  and  warm  encouragement  of  the 
American  prelates  and  clergy,  as  also  of  the  most  intellectual 
and  enlightened  among  the  Catholic  laity  of  the  United 
States.  Very  liberal  patronage  was  procured  for  that 
literary  venture,  yet  not  more  than  the  issue  required  and 
deserved.  Too  late  for  actual  completion,  had  it  been 
commenced,  but  it  was  prosecuted  with  a  perseverance  and 
an  energy  hardly  to  be  expected  from  the  failing  health  of 
the  distinguished  author,  who  closed  his  valuable  life  and 
labours  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  last  February  22nd, 
not  having  completed  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

As  projected,  his  history  was  to  have  been  completed  in 
five  large  octavo  volumes,  each  containing  nearly  700  pages, 
and  having  for  its  general  title,  A  History  of  the  Catholic 
Church  within  the  Limits  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
first  attempted  Colonization  to  the  Present  Time,  with 
portraits,  views,  maps,  and  fac-similes,  by  John  Gilnwy 
Shea.  Only  three  of  these  volumes  have  as  yet  appeared. 
The  fourth  was  far  advanced  through  the  press  at  the  time 
of  the  author's  lamented  death,  and  it  seems  probable  it  shall 
soon  be  issued ;  while,  as  we  have  been  informed,  the  fifth 
is  almost  ready  to  place  in  the  printer's  hands,  when  a 
VOL.  XIII.  2  I 
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capable  editor  shall  be  found.  Each  of  the  three  volumes 
already  published  has  a  different  sub-title,  indicating  that  it 
covers  a  distinct  period,  and  deals  with  a  series  of  distinctive 
topics,  and  contemporaneous  or  connected  facts.  Wherefore, 
the  first  volume  is  intituled,  The  Catholic  Church  in  Colo- 
nial Days.  The  Thirteen  Colonies— The  Ottawa  and  Illinois 
Country — Louisiana — Florida — Texas — New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  1521-1768.  New  York,  1886.  Besides  a  special 
preface,  the  volume  comprises,  "  The  Catholic  Church  in 
the  English  Colonies,  in  Book  I.,  containing  four  chapters  ; 
Book  II.,  "The  Catholic  Church  in  the  Spanish  Colonies," 
having  two  chapters ;  Book  III.,  "  The  Catholic  Church  in 
French  Territory,"  with  five  chapters;  Book  IV.,  "The 
Catholic  Church  in  the  English  Colonies,"  having  five 
chapters;  Book  V.,  "  The  Catholic  Church  in  the  Spanish 
Colonies,"  with  four  chapters;  Book  VI.,  "The  Church 
in  French  Territory,"  with  six  chapters;  as  also  a  brief 
conclusion  or  summary,  with  a  copious  index.  The  headings 
here  given  only  present  a  vague  and  general  idea  of  those 
subjects  treated  in  detail,  and  in  a  consecutive  or  transitional 
order  of  acts,  which  range  throughout  the  period  embraced, 
and  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory.  But  the  narrative  of 
events  proceeds  on  a  regular  basis  of  arrangement  and  direct- 
ness of  statement,  which  leads  the  reader  soon  to  infer  that 
he  follows  a  safe  guide  through  the  various  phases  or  changes 
of  scenes  and  issues,  while  style  and  language  are  clear  and 
correct,  without  those  involutions  of  sentences  or  irrelevancies 
of  composition  that  too  frequently  demonstrate  defective 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  historians,  even  when  desirous  of 
revealing  the  whole  truth.  Although  local  histories  and 
biographical  memoirs  had  preserved  much  material  for 
scattered  notices  of  the  earlier  missions  regarding  particular 
places  and  individuals,  still  was  a  patient  and  laborious 
search  required  among  unpublished  manuscripts  and  docu- 
ments, as  also  among  printed  books  in  different  languages, 
besides  access  to  colonial  newspapers  and  tracts,  happily 
preserved  in  the  great  public  libraries  of  New  York,  before  a 
general  and  an  original  Church  history  of  the  United  States 
could  be  compiled.  Especially  for  the  earliest  Spanish  period 
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of  settlement  within  their  present  limits,  little  or  nothing 
had  been  done  by  English  Catholic  writers  to  make  known 
in  true  colours,  not  the  least  interesting  narratives  and  tracts 
which  were  most  necessary  to  be  consulted,  before  a  full  and 
consecutive  history  could  be  issued.  Here,  indeed,  was 
a  new  mine  to  be  opened;  and  from  1513,  when  John  Ponce 
de  Laon,  one  of  the  early  companions  of  Columbus',  first 
landed/ in  Florida  to  the  period  when  spiritual  conquests 
were  extended  by  the  Spanish  missionaries  to  Mexico  and 
California,  we  have  a  new  light  thrown  upon  the  most 
interesting  and  edifying  lives  of  many  holy  confessors  and 
heroic  martyrs.  What  renders  those  accounts  particularly 
authentic  and  reliable  for  the  scholar  and  the  student, 
must  be  inferred  from  the  numerous  Spanish  authors 
quoted  in  the  notes  appended  to  each  chapter;  nor  are 
these  in  the  nature  of  second-hand  references,  so  con- 
veniently appropriated  by  those  writers  who  pretend  to 
have  consulted  books  and  documents  they  never  saw,  and 
frequently  could  not  read.  Carefully  gleaned  from  the 
surroundings  of  civil  history  are  those  facts  which  have  sole 
relation  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  which  are  given  with  a 
minuteness  of  detail  that  never  wearies  the  reader,  because 
each  recorded  incident  has  its  own  special  features  of 
attraction.  Moreover,  a  great  number  of  those  documents, 
from  which  the  Irish- American  historian  has  collected  infor- 
mation, are  contemporaneous  or  closely  connected  with  the 
events  narrated,  while  their  testimony  cannot  be  invalidated 
on  any  imaginable  pretext. 

Not  less  satisfactory  is  the  manner  in  which  the  French 
explorations  and  missions  have  been  described,  while  the 
early  history  of  Canada  comes  in  for  its  incidental  treatment 
as  connected  with  that  theme.  From  the  St.  Laurence  and 
the  Upper  Lakes,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  made  their  way  through 
those  wilds  tenanted  by  the  Hurons,  Abnekis,  and  Illinois 
tribes ;  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  Fathers  Marquette 
and  Joliet,  with  the  labours  of  Father  Hennepin  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi ;  the  colonization  of  Louisiana  and  the 
settlement  of  the  far  western  territories,  with  vicissitudes 
of  the  celebrated  Seven  Years'  War  between  England  and 
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France,  to  the  Conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English,  as 
affecting  the  interests  of  religion — all  this  is  most  graphically 
told,  as  likewise  in  a  fashion  to  rivet  the  attention  and 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  every  intelligent  mind.  The  amount 
of  recondite  documentary  illustration,  and  the  number  of 
rare  old  books  referred  to,  prove  beyond  question,  that  none 
other  than  Dr.  Shea  could  approach  this  special  epoch  of 
Gallo-American  history  with  such  a  profound  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  or  could  combine  and  condense  the  multiplicity 
of  transactions  related  in  such  a  way,  as  to  marshal  every 
incident  in  its  natural  order  and  sequence.  Isolated  mis- 
sionary stations  and  labourers  in  the  vineyard  receive  a  due 
share  of  attention,  and  transitions  to  more  distant  places 
and  contemporary  persons  often  require  insertion ;  but,  an 
occasional  reference  to  the  maps  and  diagrams  with  which 
the  volume  is  illustrated  must  bring  every  geographical 
allusion  and  historic  statement  clearly  before  the  under- 
standing. 

The  persecuting  spirit  of  the  New  England  Puritans,  and 
the  intolerance  of  other  colonists  in  various  provinces  towards 
Popery,  were  not  in  the  least  relaxed  during  that  giant 
struggle  between  France  and  England  for  supremacy  in  the 
New  World.  The  extent  and  intensity  of  those  obstacles 
to  the  spreading  of  the  faith  had  not  previously  been  well- 
known,  until  Dr.  Shea  unearthed  from  the  early  statutes, 
archives,  and  newspapers,  evidences  of  a  condition  in 
complete  antagonism  with  existing  tolerent  notions  and 
established  liberty  of  conscience.  Only  within  the  Province 
of  Maryland,  founded  by  the  Catholic  Lord  Baltimore,  George 
Calvert,  was  religious  freedom  at  all  recognised,  and  his 
character  secured  to  the  emigrants  an  independent  share  in 
the  legislation  of  that  colony  to  be  determined  with  the 
advice  and  approbation  of  a  majority  among  the  freemen 
or  their  deputies.  Thus,  as  the  distinguished  American 
historian  Bancroft  states  :  "  The  asylum  of  Catholics  was  the 
spot  where,  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  world,  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  which  as  yet  had  hardly  been  explored,  the  mild 
forbearance  of  a  proprietary  adopted  religious  freedom  as  the 
basis  of  the  State*" 
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The  early  foundations  and  missions  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
in  Maryland ;  their  friendly  intercourse  with  Catholic  and 
Protestant  settlers,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes  ;  the  religious 
and  legislative  freedom  of  the  colony;  hostilities  excited  against 
the  Catholics  ;  overthrow  and  subsequent  restoration  of  the 
Catholic  proprietary ;  the  Franciscan  missions ;  change  of 
affairs  with  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts ;  the  death-knell  of  religious 
liberty  sounded  by  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  introduction  of  tithes  and  intolerant  penal 
laws ;  the  persecution  of  Catholics  in  all  the  colonies,  and 
the  slow  progress  of  the  Church  under  so  many  restrictions— 
these  and  many  other  highly  interesting  particulars  are  set 
forth,  and  serve  to  show  that  the  faithful  were  oppressed  with 
double  taxes,  penalties  and  disabilities,  except  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  Catholics  were  tolerated  by  the  Quaker 
proprietary,  and  where  they  were  comparatively  free.  The 
Vicar- Apostolic,  living  in  England,  had  charge  of  those  distant 
missions ;  and,  needless  to  state,  when  the  Church  was  there 
banned  by  persecuting  laws,  little  care  could  be  devoted  to 
the  scattered  flocks  in  the  New  World  during  the  dark 
Colonial  Days. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Shea's  great  work  contains 
The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Most  Rev.  John  Carroll,  Bishop 
and  First  Archbishop  of  Baltimore :  embracing  the  History 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  1763-1815, 
New  York,  1888.  With  a  brief  preface,  this  volume  details 
the  life  of  the  Eev.  John  Carroll  to  his  consecration  ^as 
Bishop  of  Baltimore,  the  condition  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  English  colonies  and  in  the  United  States,  1763- 
1790,  in  Book  I.,  comprising  six  chapters;  the  account  of 
Eight  Eev.  John  Carroll,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Baltimore,  1790- 
1808,  as  Administrator  of  Louisiana,  1805,  and  as  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore  from  1808-1815,  is  to  be  found  in  Book  II., 
containing  five  chapters ;  while  around  that  illustrious  central 
figure  are  grouped  all  the  contemporaneous  Church  affairs 
of  a  most  eventful  period,  with  a  careful  tracing  of  the  origin, 
not  only  of  the  dioceses  then  erected,  but  of  nearly  all  the 
missionary  stations  that  like  the  many  small  springs  wide . 
apart  still  combine  to  form  the  full  flowing  of  mighty  rivers, 
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Here  are  specially  disclosed  the  far-reaching  purview  and 
admirable  skill  of  the  writer,  who  combines  the  best  excel- 
lencies of  biographer  and  historian ;  treating  incidents  which 
should  assuredly  confuse  the  judgment  and  faculties  of  any 
other  compiler,  but  which,  under  his  management,  find  their 
several  allotted  places  and  consecutive  dates  in  that  position 
they  ought  naturally  occupy.  With  personal  and  family  details 
we  have  presented  a  faithful  picture  of  American  social 
customs  and  Catholic  worship  towards  the  middle  and  close 
of  the  last  century;  the  inspiring  theme  of  the  American 
Eevolution,  and  the  agency  of  the  Jesuit  Father  John 
Carroll,  delegated  by  Congress  to  engage  the  Canadian 
Catholics  in  the  struggle  for  independence  ;  his  intimacy  and 
friendly  relations  with  George  Washington  and  Benjamin 
Franklin ;  after  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  English 
Catholic  Bishop  Talbot  declining  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
in  the  United  States,  a  scheme  was  set  on  foot  to  place 
Catholics  there  under  a  bishop  to  reside  in  France,  and  to  be 
appointed  by  the  French  king ;  this  intrigue  was  defeated  by 
the  appointment  of  the  Very  Kev.  John  Carroll  as  Prefect- 
Apostolic  of  the  United  States  in  1784 ;  his  consecration  in 
England,  and  subsequent  pastoral  labours  on  returning  to 
his  own  country ;  the  institution  of  the  see  of  Baltimore  by  a 
Bull  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  dated  the  6th  day  of  November,  1789, 
and  his  administration  of  Louisiana  when  that  territory  had 
been  acquired  by  the  United  States  from  France ;  the  divi- 
sion of  the  diocese  of  Baltimore,  and  the  erection  of  sees  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bardstowh  to  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Carroll  on  Sunday,  December  3rd,  1815 : 
such  is  but  a  brief  summary  of  contents  in  the  second 
volume,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  slightest  cursory  exami- 
nation of  the  heading  of  chapters,  and  the  copious  index 
which  has  been  appended. 

The  third  volume  contains  the  "  History  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States  from  the  division  of  the 
diocese  of  Baltimore,  1808,  and  death  of  Archbishop 
Carroll,  1815,  to  the  Fifth  Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore, 
1843."  New  York,  1890.  After  a  short  Preface,  the  First 
Book,  in  nineteen  chapters,  relates  the  progress  of  religion 
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in  the  dioceses  of  Baltimore,  of  Richmond,  of  Boston,  of 
New  York,  of  Philadelphia,  of  Bardstown,  of  Charleston, 
and  of  Cincinnatti,  within  the  period  treated  ;  the  Second 
Book,  in  three  chapters,  treats  on  the  diocese  of  Louisiana 
and  the  Floridas,  on  the  dioceses  of  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans,  and  on  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Alabama  ;  Book 
the  Third,  in  two  chapters,  relates  the  holding  of  the  First 
Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore,  and  growth  of  anti- 
Catholic  feeling ;  Book  the  Fourth,  in  eighteen  chapters, 
resumes  the  history  of  the  dioceses  of  Baltimore,  of  Bich- 
mond,  of  Boston,  of  New  York,  of  Philadelphia,  of  Charleston, 
of  Bardstown,  of  Cincinnatti,  of  Detroit,  of  Vmcennes,  of 
Nashville,  and  of  Natchez ;  Book  the  Fifth,  containing  five 
chapters,  has  a  renewed  account  of  the  dioceses  of  New 
Orleans,  of  St.  Louis,  of  Mobile,  and  of  Dubuque ;  while 
the  Sixth  Book  is  comprised  in  a  single  chapter,  treating  011 
the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Texas.  This,  with  a  valuable 
index,  terminates  the  work,  so  far  as  it  has  been  already 
published. 

Some  hundreds  of  illustrations  are  contained  in  these 
volumes,  and  several  among  them  are  beautifully  executed 
engravings  of  celebrated  prelates  and  missionaries,  whose 
career  has  been  recorded  in  the  text.  Besides  there  are 
numerous  woodcuts,  representing  chiefly  churches  and 
religious  houses  or  stations  of  the  earlier  times,  -ancient 
maps,  views  of  towns,  religious  objects,  fac-similes  of 
documents  and  signatures  taken  from  registers,  whereby  we 
are  enabled  to  realize  the  autographs  of  several  renowned 
missionaries.  The  mechanical  production  of  the  work  is  in 
the  highest  degree  creditable  to  the  author  and  to  his 
collaborateurs  ;  the  printing,  paper,  press-work  and  binding, 
are  in  a  superior  style  of  excellence.  Needless  to  state,  the 
work  bears  evidences  of  the  most  careful  revision,  for  hardly 
a  single  letter  or  word  is  misplaced ;  while  those  external 
and  internal  adornments  give  an  extrinsic  and  intrinsic 
value  to  books  of  reference,  which  are  destined  to  have  ar 
honoured  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  great  and  well- 
selected  library,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  character. 

In   all   Dr.  Shea's  previous  writings,  as   also  since   he 
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became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Catholic  News,  in  1888,  his 
most  profound  scholarship  and  critical  exactness  gave  weight 
to  his  historic  pronouncements,  while  his  method  and  style 
of  reasoning  were  seasoned  with  a  persuasive  and  natural 
eloquence,  resulting  from  his  earnestness  and  prudence  in 
treating  all  religious  and  political  topics  of  the  day.  In 
social  life,  he  was  remarkable  for  that  courteous  and  modest 
reserve  and  gentleness  of  manner  which  caused  him  to  be 
revered  and  admired,  even  by  those  entertaining  opposite 
views  ;  while  he  never  failed  to  charm  and  instruct  all  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  his  intimate  acquaintance,  and  who  knew 
how  to  draw  from  him  that  varied  information  and  fund 
of  anecdote  with  which  his  memory  was  so  well  stored. 
However,  it  was  his  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  within 
the  Limits  of  the  United  States,  that  called  forth  encomiums, 
not  alone  from  the  religious,  but  from  the  secular  press  of 
America,  without  distinction  of  creed  or  party.  While  it 
traces,  year  by  year,  the  growth  of  Catholicity  there,  scarcely 
a  single  item  of  importance  has  been  omitted  from  the  nar- 
rative, so  comprehensive,  so  captivating  and  so  reliable.  It 
is  a  lasting  monument  of  the  author's  zeal  and  erudition  ; 
moreover,  it  is  one  of  which  every  intelligent  Catholic  in  the 
United  States  feels  justly  proud.  It  has  corrected  already 
many  past  errors  and  misrepresentations  of  preceding  his- 
torians, and  certainly  placed  the  Catholic  Church  in  a  new 
and  luminous  point  of  view,  especially  for  every  impartial 
and  intellectual  Protestant  reader.  As  a  history,  it  can  never 
be  superseded,  and  wd  doubt  if  any  material  additions  can  be 
made  to  the  matters  it  has  already  included.  We  have  now 
only  to  close  this  imperfect  notice  with  a  brief  comparison 
and  conclusion. 

When  the  second  census  of  the  United  States  population 
had  been  taken  in  1800,  5,305,937  was  the  total  return ;  and 
of  that  number  it  seems  most  probable,  that  there  were  not 
50,000  Catholics  among  them.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
these  had  only  one  bishop,  perhaps  not  more  than  sixty 
priests,  While  Georgetown  College  was  the  only  Catholic 
seat  of  learning  then  founded.  The  churches  were  only  a 
few  modest  houses,  erected  chiefly  in  the  States  of  Maryland, 
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Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.  At  present,  the  ecclesiastical 
summary  of  Catholic  statistics  for  the  United  States  returns 
14  archbishops,  73  bishops,  8,332  priests,  2,132  seminarians, 
7,523  churches,  3,302  chapels  and  stations,  35  ecclesiastical 
seminaries,  102  colleges,  635  academies,  3,194  Catholic 
parochial  schools,  633,238  pupils  in  parochial  schools, 
553  charitable  institutions,  besides  a  great  number  of 
convents,  religious  houses,  nuns  and  brothers  ;  with 
a  Catholic  population  of  at  least  ten  millions. 

The  enumeration  returns  of  the  last  census  bring  the  total 
population  of  all  the  different  states  and  territories  to  about 
65,000,000 ;  so  that,  while  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  there  was  only  one  in  every  hundred  of  the  inhabi- 
tants Catholic,  now  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  there  is 
one  Catholic  to  every  six  or  seven  who  are  non-Catholic. 
It  can  thus  be  ascertained,  how  extraordinary  has  been  the 
expansion  of  the  Catholic  community,  and  its  progressive 
gains  in  each  year,  in  the  great  Western  Republic  ;  nor  can 
such  results  be  accounted  for  through  the  laws  of  natural 
increase  in  the  proportionate  number  of  births,  nor  even  in 
the  emigration  returns,  for  Ireland  is  almost  the  only  country 
from  which  a  considerable  preponderance  of  Catholic  emi- 
grants has  proceeded,  and  all  the  Irish  of  every  denomination 
who  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  1820 — when  its  Govern- 
ment Immigration  Returns  were  first  collected — to  1870, 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  only  to  2,700,493.  This  the 
Special  Eeport  of  the  latter  year  officially  sets  forth,  from 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington.  Within  the  last 
twenty  years,  it  is  safe  to  state,  that  an  additional  2,000,000 
has  not  emigrated  fromlreland  to  the  United  States.  The  very 
best  authority  on  the  subject,  the  historian  of  the  American 
Catholic  Church,  has  proved  conclusively,  that  the  general 
and  relative  increase  of  Catholics  there  is  mainly  owing  to 
the  disintegration  of  Protestant  sects;  to  the  excellent 
diocesan  organizations  by  the  Catholic  hierarchy;  to  the 
zealous  missionary  work  of  the  priests  and  religious ;  as 
also  to  the  numerous  conversions  which  take  place,  and 
especially  in  the  great  centres  of  population. 

The  apostolate  of  the  Catholic  press,  now  numbering  ove? 
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two  hundred  reviews,  newspapers,  and  periodicals,  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  effective  agencies,  not  to  speak  of  the 
religious  books  and  tracts  that  largely  circulate  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Moreover,  the  progress 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  has  been  one  of 
trial,  of  toil,  and  of  privation,  in  the  glorious  records  of  the 
past ;  it  has  now  entered  upon  a  career  of  success  and  triumph, 
which  promise  abundant  fruits  in  the  future,  when  some 
other  gifted  historian  shall  be  found  to  continue  the  labours 
of  him  whose  great  work  we  have  had  under  review,  and 
who,  we  fondly  trust,  having  gone  to  his  final  rest,  has 
merited  the  rewards  of  eternal  life. 

JOHN  CANON  O'HANLON. 


ILLUSTEATIONS    OF    THE    PASSION,    FEOM 
LITEEATUEE  AND  THE  DEAMA.— No.  II.1 

1.  JESUS  CHRIST.     By  the  Eev.  Father  Didon,  of  the  Order 
of  Preachers.      Translated.     2  vols.      London :    Kegan 
Paul  and  Co.,  1891. 

2.  THE  CHRIST,  THE  SON  OF  GOD  :  A  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD. 

By  the  Abbe  Constant  Fouard.     Translated  by  G.  F.  X. 
Griffith.     2  vols.     London  :  Longmans,  1891. 

3.  NOTES  ON  DOCTRINAL  AND  SPIRITUAL  SUBJECTS.    By  the 
late  Father  F.  "W.  Faber.    2  vols.    London  :  Eichardson, 
1866. 

REV.  FATHEE  DIDON,  in  the  two  goodly  tomes  of  his 
English  edition,  has  written  a  Life  of  our  Lord  which, 
in  our  mother  tongue  and  in  several  ways,  is  almost,  if  not 
quite,  unique.  Following  quickly  from  the  press  upon  the 
re-issue  of  the  recently  translated  work  of  the  Abbe  Fouard, 
Pere  Didon's  book,  whether  it  be  more  or  less  able  and 
learned,  or  more  or  less  eloquent  and  persuasive,  holds  an 
independent  position.  For  the  first  time,  on  its  own  special 

T  Thii  first  part  appeared  in  the  October  Number  of  the  I.  E.  RECORD 
for  1891. 
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lines  and  with  its  own  given  objects,  and  amidst  a  flow  of 
Protestant  biographies  of  Christ — which  can  never  be  read 
with  unmixed  pleasure,  however  pure  may  be  their  intention— 
we  are  here  presented  with  a  Catholic  Life,  by  a  Catholic 
divine,  addressed,  with  Catholic  surroundings,  to  a  Catholic 
audience. 

As  the  reader  may  be  aware,  from  time  to  time  there  have 
been  published,  of  old  or  of  late  years,  and  in  the  vernacular, 
various  monographs,  or  series  of  volumes,  dedicated  to  this 
supreme  subject.  Amongst  others,  the  purely  devotional 
Life,  by  St.  Bonaventure,  was  translated,  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  issued  in  1744,  by  Rev.  Edward 
Yates.  The  Evangelical  Harmony ;  or,  the  History  of 
the  Life  and  Doctrine  of  our  Lord,  according  to  the  Four 
Evangelists,  was  published  in  two  volumes,  in  the  year  1803, 
by  the  Eev.  Henry  Rutter,  with  the  old  Catholic  firm  of 
Keating.  A  French  Father,  Francis  de  Ligny,  S.  J.,  who  died 
in  1788,  put  forth  an  elaborate  paraphrase  of  the  sacred 
text  harmonized,  illustrated  by  comparatively  brief  notes ; 
and  this,  having  been  translated  by  Mr.  Molloy,  was  pub- 
lished in  Dublin  in  the  year  1846.  In  its  original  language 
De  Ligny 's  work  secured  a  very  wide  popularity  in  France, 
and  was  translated  for  circulation  in  Spain  and  Italy.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  mention,  though  it  would  be  ungrateful 
and  un-critical  to  omit,  Father  Coleridge's,  S.J.,  magnificent 
contribution  towards  the  same  topic.  In  upwards  of  twenty 
volumes,  produced,  in  the  midst  of  much  other  priestly 
labour,  in  something  short  of  twenty  years,  this  Father  has 
treated,  in  its  different  stages,  the  Life  of  our  Life,  in  the 
Quarterly  Series  published  under  the  auspices  of  his  great 
society.  Of  this  extended  work,  the  last  volume  has  just 
appeared,  under  great  physical  difficulties  which  result  from 
the  reverend  author's  state  of  health.  It  is  entitled  the 
Passage  of  our  Lord  to  the  Father,  and  deals  mainly  with  the 
Passion  of  Christ.  It  may  not  be  superfluous,  however,  to 
name  another  book,  not  so  widely  known  in  England.  This 
is  a  single  volume  issued  in  the  past  year,  is  called  The 
Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  Gospel  History,  by 
Eev.  A.  J.  Maas,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Oriental  languages  in 
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Woodstock  College,  U.  S.  A.,  and  contains  an  exhaustively 
harmonized  and  combined  text  from  the  several  Gospels, 
with  concise  explanatory  notes  below.  Other  works,  of 
course,  might  be  mentioned.  Still,  within  its  assigned  limits 
and  avowed  range,  and  still  more  with  its  own  aim  and 
special  intention,  for  the  first  time  do  we  possess  a  work  in 
which  so  much  has  been  attempted,  and  so  much  has  been 
executed  in  the  English  tongue,  within  the  compass  of  two 
volumes.  For,  speaking  in  general  terms,  the  Dominican 
Father's  book  is  at  once  critical,  historic,  and  philosophical ; 
it  is  both  exegetical  and  descriptive,  and  sometimes  even  is  hor- 
tatory. It  is  full  of  matter  of  primary  importance,  without 
being  over- wrought  or  needlessly  diffuse  ;  and  is  concise,  and 
even  in  parts  condensed,  with  no  obvious  appearance  of  curtail- 
ment. It  is  brilliantly  and  epigrammatically  written,  where 
scope  is  offered  for  such  literary  exhibitions  of  thought  and 
power  of  expression — features  by  no  means  lost  in  the  trans- 
lation— and  is  carefully  and  solidly  composed  where  the 
gravity  of  the  occasion  demands  the  calmness  and  dignity  of 
the  historical  method.  The  character  of  its  style  in  many 
places,  and  of  much  of  its  contents,  is  almost  suggestive  of 
the  lecture  room ;  and  portions  of  it,  as  it  stands,  are  well 
adapted  for  public  delivery.  But  there  is  stiff  reasoning  in 
its  pages  which  requires  earnest;  and  close  attention  for 
grasping  the  argument ;  and  there  are  contentious  passages 
which  appeal  more  to  the  privacy  of  the  study  than  to  the 
platform,  or  even  to  the  pulpit.  In  short,  the  learning  of  the 
average  student  may  be  augmented,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  average  reader  may  be  deepened  and  widened  by  its 
mastery ;  whilst  the  devouter  sort  of  either  kind  may  find 
endless  material  in  its  pages  for  meditation  and  contempla- 
tion. 

Occupying,  roughly  speaking,  about  the  same  bulk  as 
the  sister  work  of  the  Abbe  Fouard,  Pere  Didon's  Life 
challenges  comparison  with  the  earlier  volumes,  and  suggests 
many  a  contrast  between  itself  and  them.  Indeed,  whilst 
they  both  treat  of  one  topic,  are  drawn  from  similar 
sources,  and  reach  the  like  goal,  the  two  French  authors 
could  hardly  have  discussed  more  variously,  not  to  say 
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from  more  opposite  standpoints,  the  human  story  of 
their  divine  subject.  One  aspect  of  the  Life  of  Lives, 
however,  has  been  taken  by  neither  ecclesiastic,  and  of  this 
aspect  something  will  be  said  later  on.  But,  apart  from  this 
aspect  of  the  question,  though  both  books  are,  in  their  scope, 
nominally  and  actually  historic ;  and  both  are  composed  by 
theologians  and  men  of  culture,  discrimination,  and  power, 
the  work  of  the  secular  priest  is,  perhaps,  the  more  severely 
critical,  and  the  work  of  the  regular  is  certainly  the  more 
deeply  philosophical.  The  first,  the  Abbe  Fouard's,  bears  a 
nearer  affinity  to  the  characteristics  of  a  personal  narrative 
memoir,  into  which  are  skilfully  woven  the  very  words  of 
Holy  Scripture,  in  the  author's  own  version  of  them,  enriched 
with  minute  and  graphic  details.  The  last-named,  Pere 
Didon's,  is  more  scientifically  conceived,  is  built  upon  a 
broader  philosophic  basis,  wears  a  bolder  and  more  imposing 
literary  front,  and  allows  itself  a  wider  purview,  extending 
backwards  to  causes,  and  onwards  to  results,  embracing  much 
of  what  is  understood  by  the  term,  the  philosophy  of  history. 
Comparisons  and  contrasts  of  a  like  nature,  between  the  two 
companion  books,  are  interesting  to  observe,  and  may  be 
useful  to  state ;  and,  perhaps,  this  may  be  the  easiest  method 
that  can  be  adopted  for  bringing  to  light  certain  of  the 
peculiarities,,  beauties,  and  other  features  of  this  the  latest 
issued  addition  in  English  to  the*  ever-increasing  number  of 
sacred  biographies  of  our  divine  Master,  from  the  pen  of 
Pere  Didon. 

Amongst  the  almost  endless  topics  for  appreciative 
comparison  and  amicable  contrast  afforded  by  these  several 
volumes,  the  following  may  be  found  helpful  towards  indicat- 
ing .  elements  in  Didon's  original  ancj.  valuable  work  which 
should  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  reader.  They  are  made 
at  haphazard,  and  not  in  order  of  importance,  nor  yet 
according  to  logical  sequence. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  singular  that  the  member  of  the 
learned  Order  of  Preachers  should  have  written  his  philo- 
sophical Life  with  hardly  a  reference,  and  hardly  a  footnote, 
which  might  not  form  a  portion  of  the  text,  or  be  included, 
as  a  quotation,  enclosed  by  brackets,  within  the  work  itself. 
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The  critical  and  illustrative  notes  of  the  Abbe,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  fulfilled  with  a  vast  and  varied  amount  of  matter, 
elucidatory,  apologetic,  controversial,  apposite,  or  supple- 
mentary to,  yet  independent  of,  the  text.  With  the  exception 
of  a  short  preface,  Pere  Fouard  begins  his  labours  at  once  by 
discussing  the  sacred  Infancy.  Didon  prefaces  his  labours 
with  an  elaborate  and  lengthy  introduction  of  eighty-three 
pages,  on  the  position  and  functions  of  criticism  and  history 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  Fouard,  again,  furnishes  a  long 
useful  Bibliographical  list  of  the  writers  whom  he  has  read, 
consulted,  quoted,  criticized,  condemned.  The  Dominican 
Father  has,  no  doubt,  referred  to  and  utilized  the  larger 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  authors  named,  as  he  has 
certainly  utilized  many  others  that  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
list ;  but  he  has  not  categorically  enumerated  them.  Both 
authors,  not  unnaturally,  quote,  and  quote  freely,  from  the 
records  of  inspiration. 

But,  whilst  Pere  Didon  (or,  rather,  his  English  second 
self,  who  remains  nameless,  or  he  might  be  reprehended)  is 
content,  it  is  believed,  to  reproduce  the  mere  letter  of  the 
Anglican  Authorized  Version,  and  not  even  of  the  Eevised 
Version,  Abbe  Fouard  utilizes  widely  and  with  much  edifi- 
cation, as  casting  fresh  and  often  new  light  on  the  inspired 
text,  the  renderings  oi  many  ancien-t  MSS.,  and  even  of 
primitive  versions  and  translations  of  the  sacred  narrative. 
Moreover,  the  latter,  Fouard,  in  the  persoc  of  his  translator, 
does  not  hesitate  to  render,  and,  it  may  be  added,  to  effectively 
render,  the  Greek  text  into  the  vernacular,  not  to  say  into 
the  vulgar  speech  of  to-day,  in  order  more  obviously  to 
accentuate  some  special  point  in  the  New  Testament  drama, 
which  needs  to  be  emphasized.  Both  writers  have  benefited 
themselves  as  authors,  and  also  as  Christians,  and  have 
enriched  their  readers,  they  being  students,  by  having  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  the  Abbe,  perhaps  to  a 
larger  extent  than  the  Dominican,  has  illustrated  his  text 
with  extracts  from  local  works  of  antiquities  and  archaeology, 
as  well  as  by  quotations  from  the  commentaries  of  the 
Aramaic  paraphrases,  traditions  of  the  Talmud,  and  other 
Jewish  literature.  Again,  the  learned  Dominican  has,  perhaps 
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devoted  more  time  and  attention  to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
in   the   Life   of  Christ,  than   his   brother   annotator,  Pere 
Fouard.     The  one  has  shown  more  clearly  than  the  other 
how  much  more  nearly  allied  is  prophecy  to  history  in   its 
strange,  weird,  literal,  unexpected  realization,  than  it  is  to 
mere    vague,  indefinite   anticipation,   as   men   hold,   of  the 
words  of  One  who  both  foreknoweth  and  looketh  backward 
in  the  mirror  of  an  ever-existing  present  vision  of  God. 
Both   works,  again,  are   illustrated   with   maps;    but  Pere 
Didon  drew  for  himself  the  map  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
our   Lord;  in    part,  presumably,  from    his   own   travelling 
experiences  ;  and  his  map  is  large,  distinct,  and  full  of  details. 
Both  books  possess  skeleton  harmonies,  tables,  and  dates  of 
events,  arranged  under  the  fourfold  heading  of  the  evangelistic 
story,  called  a  Concordance  by  Fouard,  and  a  Chronological 
Table  by  Didon.     But  neither  authors  give  us,  as  Father 
Coleridge  gives  us,  that  which  is  simply  indispensable  in  the 
study  of  the  Life,  whether  it  be  a  portion  of,  or  apart  from 
the  work  itself,  namely,  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  Gospels 
printed  in  parallel  columns,  and  in  a  harmonized  order  of 
sequence.     The  last-named  of  our  authors,  whilst  marking 
the  several  Passovers  (in  the  place  of  estimating  by  years)  of 
the  ministry  of  Christ,  descends  to  the  particularization  of 
dates — years,  months,  and  days — and   marks  as  the  actual 
date  of  the   Crucifixion   the   7th  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
A.D.  30.      Neither  book  has  been  well  indexed ;  and  neither 
Pere   Didon   nor  his   translator   have  attempted  to  supply 
one — a  grave  failure  of  literary  duty  towards  the  intelligent 
reader,  and  a  serious  want  to  the  ordinary  student.     The 
two  appendices  in  the  two  authors  are  curiously  varied  when 
compared  and  contrasted.    But  oftentimes,  points,  discussions 
and  criticisms  which  the  one  writer  treats  in  his  text,  the 
other  relegates  to  his  appendix.     The  two  more  important 
divisions  of  the  appendix  in  Didon's  work  are  those  which 
treat   of  the   chronology  of  our  Lord's   life   and   the  two 
genealogies,  which  he  holds  to  be  those  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
Heli  and  St.  Joachim  being  considered  to  be  one  and  the 
same  person.     The  appendix  on  the  Word  of  St.  John,  and 
the  arrangement  on  the  chronology  of  the  Passion,  are  the 
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two  most  valuable  parts  of  the  addenda  to  Abbe  Fouard's 
work.  The  agreements  and  differences  between  the  two 
learned  theologians  will  repay  study. 

It  is,  however,  with  Pere  Didon's  Jesus  Christ  that  we 
are  primarily  concerned  in  this  article  ;  and  of  that  father's 
two  large  volumes,  it  is  with  his  treatment  of  the  Passion 
that  we  are  mainly  restricted  for  consideration.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  specially  valuable  portions  of  the  Dominican's 
work  is  the  introduction  to  the  whole  book,  to  which 
reference  has  been  already  made.  That  introduction,  though, 
of  course,  intended  to  cover  the  author's  remarks  on  the 
whole  life,  may  with  equal  appositeness  be  applied  to  the 
latter  portion  of  the  earthly  career  of  our  Blessed  Lord — the 
sacred  Passion.  Pere  Didon  discourses  in  these  pages  on 
criticism  and  history  in  relation  to  the  records  of  the  human 
life  of  Christ.  The  objects  of  His  labours  are  summed  up  in 
the  following  paragraph  :— 

"  The  history  of  Jesus  is  the  foundation  of  the  faith.  The 
doctrine  and  theology  of  the  Gospel,  Christian  ethics,  the  worship, 
the  hierarchy,  and  the  order  of  the  Church — all  rest  upon  it. 
Thanks  to  the  unwearied  labour  of  the  learned,  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus,  His  ethical  system,  His  worship,  and  His  Church,  have 
gradually  become  the  object  of  distinct,  perfect,  and  organized 
sciences,  answering  to  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  those  believers 
who  desire  to  be  at  once  men  of  faith  and  men  of  science  ;  and 
so  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  told  according  to  the 
demands  of  history.  The  present  work  is  an  attempt  to  meet 
these  deep  needs." 

The  Dominican  Father  then  states  the  case  of  the  critical 
school.  Not  only,  he  says,  his  Christian  faith,  but  his 
impartiality  as  a  man,  revolts  at  the  pretended  contradiction 
between  dogma  and  history,  and  he  concludes  his  argument 
by  urging  that  if  Christ  be  a  mere  man,  how  comes  it  to  pass 
that  He  has  "  founded  a  religion  which  dominates  the 
world?"  The  work  is  inexplicable  he  adds,  "it  is  the 
readiest  proof  that  Jesus  was,  indeed,  all  that  the  Church 
affirms."  But  Pere  Didon  will  by  no  means  yield  criticism, 
qua  criticism,  to  the  so-called  critical  school.  The  first 
element,  he  declares,  of  a  scientific  history  is  "  that  it  should 
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be  set  out  by  wise,  clear-sighted,  and  impartial  criticism  ;" 
which,  he  continues,  is  a  faculty  essential  to  every  human 
being,  and  is  a  condition  of  all  true  science.  The  Father 
then  proceeds  to  show  how  the  written  Gospels  supplied  the 
various  needs  which  were  felt  by  different  primitive  converts 
to  the  faith,  who  had  been  made  converts  by  the  preaching 
of  the  first  Christian  missionaries.  As  it  is  well  known, 
St.  Matthew  wrote  for  his  own  fellow-countrymen,  in  their 
own  common  tongue,  in  a  Gospel  which  later  on  he  possibly, 
and  even  probably,  himself  translated  into  Greek — a  point 
which  Didon  apparently  does  not  press  ;  indeed,  does  not 
name,  perhaps  does  not  accept.  The  first  evangelist  preached 
to  the  Jews  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah.  St.  Mark  then 
took  up  the  tale  of  an  evangelist,  and  essayed  to  carry  abroad 
the  good  news  to  the  adherents  of  the  old  religion,  under  the 
influence  and  authority,  if  not  by  the  co-operation,  and  even 
by  the  actual  dictation,  of  St.  Peter.  The  second  evangelist 
has  no  apologetic  tendency  for  the  Jews  ;  but  boldly,  though 
implicitly,  announces  to  the  Gentiles  the  divinity  of  Jesus. 
When  a  legitimate  want  is  felt  in  the  Church,  says  the 
Father,  "  a  vigorous  mind  is  almost  always  found  to  answer 
it."  The  infant  Church,  he  adds,  demanded  a  document 
which  should  give  a  more  complete  picture  than  any  yet  com- 
posed of  the  history  of  Christ ;  and  a  learned  convert  of  the 
Apostle  St.  Paul  was  inspired  by  God  to  answer  the  demand 
by  writing  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  He  announced  the  good 
tidings  to  the  Gentiles,  supplemented  much  that  had  been 
omitted  by  both  the  earlier  authors,  and  himself  became  the 
evangelist  of  mercy  and  goodness,  as  St.  Mark  had  been  the 
evangelist  of  power,  and  St.  Matthew  the  evangelist  of 
prophecy.  Didon's  account  of  how  St.  John's  Gospel  came 
to  be  composed  ;  why  it  was  written ;  what  was  its  object ; 
who  desired  its  creation;  how  it  attained  its  end — is  too 
long  for  quotation,  and  would  suffer  by  contraction.  His 
work  itself  must  be  consulted.  The  elements  of  future  and 
present  heresy,  as  the  author  says,  "  doctrines  which  took 
the  name  of  Gnosticism,  a  confused  mixture  of  Monism, 
Pantheism,  and  Dualism,  of  fate  and  magic,  and  strange 
asceticism,  a  mixture  of  speculation  on  the  origin  of  things 
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and  on  the  universe,"  were  in  part  anticipated,  and  in  part 
condemned,  by  the  Gospel  of  the  Logos,  which  established  the 
faith  in  Christ,  the  only  Son  of  God,  and  in  His  true  divine 
nature.  All  the  heads  of  the  Churches  of  Asia,  and  the 
Apostles,  St..  Andrew  as  their  leader,  begged  him  to  do  so, 
writes  Pere  Didon,  after  St.  Jerome;  and,  as  he  concisely 
puts  the  case,  whilst  the  earlier  Gospels  narrate  what 
was  seen  in  Jesus,  the  fourth  Gospel  declares  what 
was  not  seen  ;  they  show  us  the  Man,  that  reveals  to  us  the 
God. 

It  is  not  easy,  in  the  space  at  our  disposal,  to  transfer  this 
argument  of  the  various  objects  and  intentions  of  the  four 
inspired  historians  of  the  life  of  Jesus  to  the  limited  area  in 
which  they  describe  His  dolorous  Passion.  Yet,  an  attempt 
may  be  made  to  do  this  briefly  in  one  or  two  particulars 
selected  from  the  records  of  each  several  evangelist.  A 
careful  study  of  the  fourfold  account  will  not  fail  to  produce 
indication,  if  not  actual  proof,  of  the  fidelity  of  the  above 
analysis,  shortened  from  the  words  of  Didon.  In  this  place 
the  effort  can  only  be  made  suggestively  and  in  outline. 
Thus,  the  predominant  idea  contained  in  the  earliest  Gospel 
was  to  present  Christ  to  the  Jews  as  the  Messiah  of  prophecy. 
In  the  account,  then,  of  the  apprehension  of  Christ  in  the 
Garden,  St.  Matthew  records  the  words  of  our  Lord,  which 
inevitably  lead  back  the  mind  of  the  reader  to  unfulfilled 
prophecy,  touching  the  twelve  legions  of  angels ;  but,  adds 
the  evangelist,  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  "  How,  then,  shall  the 
Scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  so  it  must  be  done?"  From 
St.  Mark,  who  essayed  to  carry  the  good  news  abroad,  Didon 
says,  "  All  that  part  of  the  earlier  evangel  which  exhibited 
the  Messiahship  had  disappeared  in  the  second  Gospel." 
His  is  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note, 
in  regard  to  the  speech  of  the  centurion  who  witnessed  the 
Crucifixion,  that,  whilst  St.  Matthew  quotes  his  own  words 
as  acknowledging  that  "this  was  the  Son  of  God,"  and 
St.  Luke  quotes  his  words,  "  this  was  a  just  man,"  St.  Mark 
gives  the  fuller  text  of  the  centurion's  exclamation,  com- 
bining the  other  two,  when  he  cried,  "  Indeed,  this  Man 
was  the  Son  of  God."  The  evidences,  from  his  own  Gospel 
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account  of  the  Passion,  which  indicate  that  St.  Luke  was 
the  evangelist  of  mercy  and  goodness,  are  numerous.     For 
instance,   in   the   scene   at   Gethsemani,  when    St.  Peter's 
brave  and  impetuous  rashness  exposed  his  Master,  and  with 
Him  exposed  the  disciples,   to  additional  danger  from  the 
regular  soldiery  and  the  armed  mob,  St.  Mark  is  content  to 
say  that  the  saint  of  the  future  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  servant 
of  the  high  priest.     St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  add  the  com- 
mand of  Jesus  to  Peter  to  sheath  his  sword.     But  the  beloved 
physician,    St.   Luke,    allows    himself  the   gratification   of 
assuring  the  Church  of  all  ages  that  Jesus,  with  a  touch  of 
His  all-merciful  hand,  healed  the  mutilated  member.     Pere 
Didon    affirms    that    the  essential   Godhead    of    Jesus    is 
announced  by   the   last   of   the    evangelistic    four.      It   is 
noteworthy     that,     in     support     of     this     acknowledged 
theorem,  St.  John  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  who  places 
on    record    the    uncommanded,     and    almost,    so   to   say, 
automatic  miracle   in  the   Garden  ;   as  if  the  very  human 
beings  who  'were  permitted  to   apprehend,  bind,   and   lead 
away  captive  Almighty  Power,   were    yet  unable  to  with- 
stand  the   mere   mention  of  the   incommunicable   Name  ; 
for,  says  the  apostle  of  Jesus'  love,   "  As  soon  as  He  said 
to  them,  I  Am  He,   they  went  backward,  and  fell  to  the 
ground." 

Of  course  all  this  is  more  or  less  familiar  to  the  student. 
But,  it  is  a  great  gain  that  all  this,  and  much  more  than  this 
on  cognate  topics,  should  be  made  accessible  outside  mere 
text-books,  in  an  attractive  form,  in  good  readable  English, 
and  under  interesting  conditions,  to  the  many  who  are  not 
students,  but  casual  readers,  oftentimes  at  the  mercy  of  a 
supply  of  mental  pabulum  of  a  theological  character  from 
the  shelves  of  a  circulating  library,  or  from  the  stores  of  a 
provincial  book  club.  And  this  has  been  done  by  the  French 
divine  and  his  accomplished  translator,  and  has  been  well 
done.  The  conclusion,  however,  of  this  portion  of  Pere 
Didon's  Introduction  is  not  so  familiar  to  the  ordinary 
student,  but  that  his  memory  may  be  advantageously 
refreshed  with  the  facts  and  inferences  vividly  stated  and 
deduced  by  the  author.  This  has  been  effected  in  such 
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clear,  forcible,  and  compact  language  that,  though  it  be  long, 
the  whole  passage  may  with  profit  be  quoted  :— 

"  The  genuineness  of  the  four  canonical  Gospels  is  a  question 
now  settled  for  ever. 

"It  is  proved  by  the  fragment  of  the  canon  of  Muratori,  that 
under  the  pontificate  of  Pius  I.,  in  142,  there  were  four  Gospels ; 
that  the  Roman  Church  recognised  no  others ;  that  she  read  them 
in  the  same  order  in  which  they  are  now  classed  ;  that  she  con- 
sidered them  as  inspired  by  God,  written  by  one  and  the  same 
Spirit. 

"  It  is  proved  by  a  learned  and  detailed  comparison,  that  all 
the  Gospels  may  be  reconstructed,  bit  by  bit,  but  entirely,  by  the 
aid  of  quotations  gathered  out  of  the  works  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
first  and  third  centuries,  from  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  to  Tertullian  and  Irenseus. 

"It  is  proved  that,  not  only  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  in  150,  there  already  existed  a  Latin  version  of  fche 
Gospels,  the  old  Italic  Version,  but  that  before  it  there  were 
already  two — one  made  in  Africa,  the  other  in  Italy. 

"It  is  proved,  thanks  to  the  discoveries  of  Dr.  Cureton,  that 
before  the  old  Italic  version,  there  existed  one  in  Syriac,  called 
the  'Peschito;'  and  that  the  translator  of  the  Italic  had  a  Greek 
translation  under  his  view,  carrying  on  its  margin  Syriac  variants, 
to  which  he  especially  referred. 

"It  is  thus  proved  that  the  translations  were  contempo- 
raneous with  the  original. 

"It  is  proved,  moreover,  by  the  discovery  of  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus,  by  Tischendorf,  that  at  the  very  time  when,  accord- 
ing to  Tertullian,  the  autograph  MS.  of  the  Gospels  was  still 
preserved  in  the  Apostolic  Churches,  there  was  a  contemporaneous 
copy.  This  copy  is  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  anterior  to  the  MS. 
corrections  officially  required  by  Constantine. 

"  We  have,  therefore,  the  right  to  conclude  that  the  Gospels 
existed  from  the  first  century,  and  that  they  existed  as  we  now 
have  them.  If  we  have  not  the  original  autograph  MSS.,  we 
have  at  least  contemporary  translation.  Criticism  is  satisfied. 
There  is  complete  harmony  on  this  essential  point  between  it  and 
the  tradition  of  the  Church." 

It  has  been  said  that  one  want  dominates  the  works  of  both 
of  the  two  French  ecclesiastics.  There  is  little  or  nothing 
of  the  strictly  devotional  element  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
either;  and  the  absence  of  this  feature  constitutes  a  distinct 
want,  which  is  felt  by  the  reader.  Philosophy  and  criticism, 
combined  with  history,  are  admirable  coadjutors ;  and  the  trio 
form  a  chain  not  easily  broken.  But,  the  reader  occasionally 
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desiderates  matter  which  is  distinct  from  any  one  of  these 
three;  he  needs  nourishment  of  a  more  spiritual  character; 
and  the   material  is  not   found  ready  at   hand    for    use. 
Clearly,   we   must   look   for  such  an  element,  or  for  such 
an  addition,  elsewhere.     It  is  true,  that,  as  neither  author 
essays  to  write  a  devotional  treatise,  the  want  in  question 
hardly  constitutes  a  just  cause  of  complaint.     Yet,  it  may 
be  allowed  humbly  to  express  regret  for  the  omission.     As 
Father  Maas  well  says  in  his  preface :  "  Scripture  must  be 
accurately  understood  before  it  can  be  judiciously  applied;" 
and,  perhaps,   the   essentials   of  a   commentary   are   more 
important  than   the   refinements  of  it,    or  the  deductions 
from  it — in  short,  than  its  spiritual  luxuries.    We  still  need, 
however,  a  Life  of  our  Lord,  which  without  being  either 
non-historical,  on  the   one   hand,  or   uncritical,  or   falsely 
philosophic  on  the  other,  before  all  else  shall  be  cast  in  the 
mould  of  devotion — be  ascetical  in  character.     Based  on  the 
learned  labours  of  the  two  Fathers  under  review,  but  carry- 
ing their  results  further  developed  into  the  domain  of  devo- 
tion, such  a  work  would  be  perfect  in  theory,  and  in  practice 
could  hardly  fail  to  prove  of  much  service  to  Catholic  ascetic 
literature.     Endless  materials,  of  course,  exist  for  making 
the  compilation — for  a  compilation  the  work  ought  to  be,  and 
must  be.     It  requires  only  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
priest  in  theology,  and  the  ascetic  experience  of  the  religious 
in  devotion,  to  equip  a  competent  student  and  scholar  for 
the  task.     A  layman  can,  perhaps,  see  and  appreciate  such  a 
want  better  than  the  cleric,  though  he  be  powerless  to  meet 
it ;  and,  perhaps,  some  divine  may  be  persuaded  to  supply 
the  want   before   either  the  need   becomes   intolerable,  or, 
what  is  equally  fatal,  as  barring   the  way  against  others, 
before  some  incompetent  person  rushes  in  where  angels  may 
well  fear  to  tread.    Two  main  requisites,  it  may  be  hazarded, 
for  the  compiler  of  such  a  work,  after  he  has  acquired  know- 
ledge of  his  materials,  and  has  been  granted  a  mastery  over 
them,  and  perseverance  to  manipulate  them,  are  presupposed. 
They  are,  first  (if  the   reader  will  not  be   scandalized),   a 
temper  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  will  recog- 
nise such  spirit,  though  not  be  ruled  by  it ;  and  last  (as  the 
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reader  will  at  once  admit),  discretion  and  common  sense  in 
the  utilization  of  his  materials.  There  is  such  a  fault  as 
overdoing  even  a  work  that  is  fundamentally  good ;  and  in 
the  difficulty  of  deciding  on  quality,  quantity,  and  prece- 
dence consists  much  of  the  difficulty  inherent  in  a  plan  of 
selection  from  the  thoughts  of  others. 

In  this  relation  it  may  not  be  amiss,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  Passion,  to  draw  renewed  attention  to  a  work  of  the  late 
Father  Faber,  published  posthumously,  which,  though  well 
known  to  scholars,  has  not,  it  is  believed,  secured  amongst 
general  readers  the  wide  circulation  in  the  world  which  has 
rightly  been  secured  by  other  devotional  works  from  the  same 
fruitful  and  gifted  source.  Perhaps,  the  fragmentary  and 
note-like  form  of  its  analytical  contents  may  be  one  cause  of 
this  comparative  absence  of  wide  appreciation :  for,  if  this 
obstacle  be  surmounted,  a  rich  intellectual  feast  awaits  even 
the  fastidious.  The  work,  however,  includes  an  almost 
exhaustless  mine  of  pious  thought  for  the  student,  methodi- 
cally arranged,  under  given  headings,  in  mere  outline, 
which  will  be  filled  with  detail  and  colour,  and  tempered 
with  light  and  shade,  according  to  the  will  and  capacity  of  the 
artistic  reader.  Such  was  the  intention  of  the  author  ;  and, 
no  doubt,  the  work  has  been  much  employed  for  a  like 
purpose,  for  which  in  part  it  was  originally  conceived  by 
Faber,  for  his  own  use — not  only  in  private  meditation,  but 
as  a  suggestive  help  in  the  composition  of  sermons  and 
lectures.  However  this  may  be,  one  portion  of  the  Notes 
on  Doctrinal  and  Scriptural  Subjects  is  very  apposite  to 
the  topic  under  consideration — the  Passion  of  Jesus.  The 
particular  part  to  which  reference  is  made,  which  is  entitled 
"  Calvary,"  was  composed  six  years  before  the  death  of  the 
great  Father  of  the  London  Oratory  ;  and  it  was  in  the  mind 
of  that  gifted  ascetical  writer  to  publish  in  the  future  a  devo- 
tional treatise  on  the  lines  he  had  here  traced,  and  from  the 
materials  he  had  here  collected  from  various  sources,  elabo- 
rated, extended,  beautified  from  his  own  fertile  and  luxuriant 
imagination.  Before  he  could  again  teach  others,  even  partially, 
some  of  the  deeper  and  higher  mysteries  of  the  Passion  story, 
it  pleased  God  to  call  him  hence  to  realize  them  himself  in 
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their  entirety.  But  his  literary  executors  have  acted  judi- 
ciously in  permitting  others  to  benefit  by  the  varied  range  and 
fulness  of  his  knowledge,  by  the  clear  depths  of  his  contem- 
plation, by  the  felicity  of  his  graphic  illustrations,  and  by 
the  sparkling  flow  of  his  rhythmical  and  poetical  prose- 
though  all  be  done,  as  is  here  done,  in  briefest  analysis.1 
Indeed,  it  may  be  parenthetically  said  that  Father  Faber's 
representatives  could  hardly  do  a  greater  service  to  piety  than 
by  reproducing  this  portion  of  one  of  his  books,  in  a  cheap 
reprint,  to  aid  the  devotions  of  Lent.  His  Notes,  then,  in 
regard  to  the  two  other  works  under  consideration,  may  be 
held  to  be  complementary  to  both,  as  they  are  severally  sup- 
plementary to  each  other.  And,  whilst  many  who  know  and 
value  the  Notes  themselves,  will  excuse  the  repetition  at  this 
date,  the  few  to  whom  they  be  not  known  will  not  object  to 
a  rapid  superficial  summary  of  the  few  pages  which  contain 
what  in  reality  is  an  ascetic  outline  of  the  Passion  events 
and  their  surroundings,  together  with  certain  devotional 
reflections  which  arise  from  their  contemplation,  during  the 
last  hours  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  upon  earth. 

Father  Faber's  Notes  on  the  Passion  are  contained  in  the 
second  part  of  his  first  volume,  under  the  heading  of  the 
"  Sacred  Humanity  of  Jesus."  They  consist  of  three  sub- 
divisions, of  which  the  first  is  devoted  to  the  Passion  itself; 
the  second  is  filled  by  a  fragment  of  a  fuller  statement  of  its 
historical,  doctrinal,  and  mystical  character ;  and  the  last 


:Lest  this  estimate  be  considered  over-partial  from  the  pen  of  a 
Brother  of  the  Little  Oratory,  in  London,  here  are  three  sentences  culled 
from  a  single  chapter,  the  eleventh,  of  this  skeleton  analysis  : — (1)  i.  7 :  "  The 
hearts  of  the  saints,  like  sea-shells,  murmur  in  the  Passion  ever  more." 
(2)  iii.  3  :  "  Holy  Week,  a  sort  of  universal  retreat  for  the  whole  world ;  one  use 
of  its  functions  is  to  make  it  unlike  all  other  times."  (3)  vii.  3  :  "•  The 
mysterious  way  in  which  it  (the  Passion)  works  in  soul  and  body,  like 
plants  and  flowers,  shaping,  colouring,  and  scenting  themselves  by  hidden 
chemistry."  When  one  remembers  that  these  three* passages  occur  in  a  mere 
catalogue  of  hints  for  meditation,  a  form  which  in  other  writers  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  perfunctory  dryness,  not  in  a  finished  work  of  devotion — 
the  beauty  of  thought  which  characterizes  the  first ;  the  happily  wrought 
phrase  of  the  second,  which  has  a  tendency  to  adhere  where  it  touches ;  and 
the  power  of  popularizing  and  applying  the  facts  of  nature  to  the  truths  of 
grace — one  of  the  Father's  peculiar  gifts — in  the  last  the  language  of  the 
text  is,  perhaps,  justified. 
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includes  meditations  in  outline  on  a  crucifix.  The  first  part 
and  the  last,  taken  together,  go  far  to  exhaust  one  side  of  the 
subject  in  detail — if,  indeed,  meditations  on  the  Passion  be 
capable  of  any  approximation  to  such  treatment  by  the 
intellect  of  man.  The  central  portion  is  a  beautiful  and  choice 
gem  from  the  Father's  writings,  which  seems  accidentally  to 
have  fallen  from  its  proper  place  elsewhere,  and  to  have  been 
cherished  as  the  only  memorial  of  a  lost  devotional  compo- 
sition by  a  talented  literary  artist.  Attention  may  here 
conveniently  be  drawn  to  the  earlier  division  only  of  the 
analysis.  It  fills  about  sixty  pages,  and  is  divided  into  twelve 
parts.  Together,  these  parts  form  a  "  Sketch  of  a  proposed 
treatise,"  and  they  are  entitled — 1,  The  Passion;  2,  Its 
Excess;  3,  Bodily  Pains;  4,  Mental  Sufferings;  5,  The 
Shame  of  the  Cross  ;  6,  Outward  Demeanour  and  Inward 
Disposition;  1,  Solitariness;  8,  The  Circle  of  Evil;  9,  Divinity 
in  the  Passion;  10,  Its  Spectators  ;  11.  Shadows  of  Calvary; 
12,  The  Abyss.  Those  who  are  but  superficially  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  the  Oratorian  Father  may  without  much 
effort  conceive  the  depth,  the  breadth,  the  largeness  and 
littleness, fthe  loyal  adhesion  to  the  letter,  and  the  lofty  soar- 
ing of  spirit,  which  must  characterize  even  a  skeleton  com- 
mentary on  such  a  topic  from  such  a  hand.  But  no  ordinary 
imagination  will  readily  realize  the  actual  without  visual 
evidence.  These  few  pages  must  be  read  on  one's  knees,  in 
the  sacred  Presence  before  the  Altar,  in  order  to  be 
thoroughly  appreciated.  The  outlined  meditations  appa- 
rently follow  no  law ;  if  there  be  a  rule,  the  scaffolding, 
so  to  say,  is  skilfully  hidden ;  but  each  portion  is  sub- 
divided, at  greater  or  lesser  length,  according  to  the 
requirements  of  its  topic,  or  to  the  inspirations  with  which 
the  writer  was  favoured.  They  ascend  in  the  scale  of  asceti- 
cism, from  a  discussion  of  the  lowliest  and  most  obvious 
events  and  facts  of  the  Passion,  its  human  agencies  and 
human  results,  to  the  divinest  contemplation  of  the  Sufferer, 
and  the  relations  which  subsist  between  His  sufferings  and 
the  Sacred  Humanity  on  the  one  side,  and  ourselves,  the 
humanity  which  needs  sanctifying  and  obtains  sanctification, 
on  the  other.  For  instance,  the  outward  history  of  the 
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Passion  is  sketched,  its  various  localities  are  indicated,  and 
the  enforced  journeyings  of  the  Divine  Victim  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  both  in  their  sevenfold  order,  are  noted  in 
consecutive  sections ;  and  the  several  trials  of  Jesus,  five  in 
number,  the  instruments  of  His  torments,  numbering  seven, 
and  how  His  five  human  senses  were  individually  outraged 
are  indicated  in  others  ;  and  again,  His  bodily  pains  and  their 
kinds,  and  how  they  afflicted  His  sacred  frame,  are  depicted 
in  further  subdivisions.  Rising  in  dignity  above  this  more 
or  less  earthly  aspect  of  Christ's  Passion  woes,  Father  Faber 
treats  of  the  mystical  character  of  His  sufferings  in  the  first 
section ;  our  Divine  Master's  mental  agonies,  generally  and 
in  detail,  are  pictured  in  the  fourth ;  the  shame  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  and  the  indignities  which  He  was  pleased  patiently 
to  accept,  and  the  mystery  of  what  shame  was  in  His  soul, 
is  dwelt  on  in  the  fifth.  The  Solitariness  of  Jesus,  and  the 
Circle  of  Evil,  are  two  striking  and  powerfully  written  sec- 
tions. Of  the  first,  these  few  words  form  the  introductory 
thoughts :  "  In  the  vastiiess  and  crowdedness  of  creation, 
there  is  something  overwhelming  in  the  Unity  of  God.  The 
Trinity  seems  to  save  the  solitude  of  the  Unity.  So  also  in 
the  haunted  darkness  and  wild  clamour  of  the  Passion,  it  is 
terrible  to  think  of  the  loneliness  of  Jesus,  the  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  Man . " '  Of  the  second  section  above  named , 
the  following  are  the  headings  of  the  subdivisions: — "The 
presence  and  overshadowing  of  evil;"  "The  representative 
wickedness  of  all  ages  gathered  round  Him  ;"  "  The  Creator's 
visit  to  His  creatures,  and  the  phenomenon  considered"- 
ending  with  the  words,  "  Has  not  evil  won  the  battle  ;  and  is 
there  one  hope  left  of  triumph  for  Eternal  Love?"  The 
relation  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  to  all  the  sufferings  of  His 
last  hours  on  earth,  what  it  conferred,  and  what  it  withheld 
from  the  sacred  Victim ;  and  what  relation  these  awful 
truths  and  facts  bear  to  ourselves  in  the  Passion,  is  limned 
in  the  ninth.  The  chapter  called  the  "  Shadows  of  Calvary  " 
indicates  how  the  Passion  lives  on  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  is  still,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  human  attrac- 
tion ;  and  how  the  passion  influences  the  active  life  in  the 
world,  and  the  contemplative  life  without  the  world ;  and 
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how  it  works  inward  and  outward  similitude,  with  a  con- 
clusion drawn  by  the  author  himself,  fills  another  chapter. 
And  the  Abyss — containing  the  Last  Seven  Words,  when 
"  death  is  drawing  nigh,"  and  when  "  death  lays  hands 
upon  "  the  Lord  of  Life,  with  "  thoughts  which  overwhelm 
the  individual  soul,  and  the  seven  descents  of  the  soul 
in  the  deeps  of  the  passion" — concludes  this  exhaustive, 
and  in  view  of  its  contracted  limits,  this  masterly  treatise 
in  outline. 

OBEY  SHIPLEY. 


THE  MOST  EEV.  JAMES  BUTLEE,  D.D., 

AECHBISHOP   OF   CASHEL,    1774-1791. — II. 

THE  declaration  of  1774  was  intended,  as  I  have  said,1  to 
open  the  way  to  important  relaxations  of  the  oppressive 
penal  code.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Act  of  1778,  giving 
Catholics  some  security  in  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of 
landed  property.  The  Act  gave  much,  but  perhaps  was  more 
valuable  for  what  it  promised.  The  preamble  of  it  expressed 
a  hope  "  that  all  denominations  should  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  our  free  Constitution" — a  distinct  encouragement  to 
Catholics  to  persevere  in  their  demands.  Neither  the 
right  conceded,  nor  the  encouragement  offered,  excited  any 
noticeable  dissatisfaction  in  the  country. 

Inspirited  by  their  success,  and  full  of  hope  for  the  future, 
Dr.  Butler  and  the  leading  Catholics  were  eager  to  push 
forward  and  continue  their  progress.  But  they  found  it  very 
difficult  to  rouse  the  general  body  of  the  people,  and  interest 
them  in  their  efforts.  To  political  action  their  people  were 
complete  strangers,  and  it  made  demands  upon  them  which 
they  were  not  quite  alive  to  the  need  of  satisfying. 

"  We  have  been  trying  [wrote  Lord  Kenmare],  to  spirit  up 
the  body  to  some  exertions,  which  have  been  strongly  recom- 
mended to  us  by  some  of  the  leaders  here  as  well  as  in  England, 

1  See  I.  E.  KECORD  (April,  1892),  vol.  xiii.,  page  302, 
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The  indifference  of  the  major  part  of  our  people  is  inconceivable  ; 
it  is  scarce  possible  to  bring  any  number  of  them  together ;  the 
subscriptions  they  entered  into  about  the  time  of  passing  our  bill, 
but  a  few  have  paid  ;  and  we  can  scarce  prevail  on  those  employed 
in  the  collection  to  apply  to  the  parties  to  fulfil  their  promises. 
In  this  state  of  things  I  moved  in  the  committee  that  application 
should  be  made  to  the  chiefs  of  the  clergy  to  have  a  yearly  sub- 
scription and  collection  made  from  the  wealthier  class  in  every 
parish  of  the  kingdom." 

As  the  number  of  parishes  was  two  thousand,  he  adds, 
he  hoped  to  raise  so  many  guineas  yearly.  This  was  in 
December,  1778,  and  we  have  accounts  of  such  collections 
being  made  by  Dr.  Butler  in  his  diocese.  What  he  was 
doing  personally,  a  letter,  written  by  his  friend,  Dr.  Egan, 
Bishop  of  Waterford,  that  same  month,  tells  us  : — 

"  The  Archbishop  was  very  earnest  with  me  to  accompany  him 
to  Dublin  ;  but,  besides  that  I  imagined  that  in  the  ferment  which 
Parliament  must  have  been  in  on  its  first  assembling,  little  atten- 
tion could  be  paid  to  our  affairs,  I  was  afraid  of  the  air  of  the  city 
during  the  present  gloomy  season.  Dr.  Butler  was  not  idle ;  he 
tells  me  his  journey  was  not  fruitless  ;  that  he  visited  all  the  great 
men  in  town — the  Speaker,  the  Attorney-General,  &c.,  and  in  them 
all  he  found  dispositions  favourable  to  befriend  and  relieve  us ;  he 
adds  that  the  heads  of  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  all  the  penal  laws 
against  us,  except  such  as  disqualify  our  people  from  holding  offices 
under  the  Crown,  and  voting  at  elections,  were  under  considera- 
tion, and  preparing  by  the  Attorney-General,  the  Recorder,  Mr. 
Burgh,  and  Mr.  Yelverton,  and  were  to  be  introduced  after 
Christmas." 

But  bills  were  not  to  be  drawn  up  and  carried  through 
for  nothing ;  and  in  such  an  age  it  is  not  surprising  that  both 
in  Dublin  and  in  London  money  was  required  for  many 
purposes.  What  must  surprise  us  is  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  it,  considering  all  we  are  told  about  the  wealth  of 
Catholic  merchants  and  traders  at  the  time,  and  the 
sums  they  advanced  unasked  to  equip  and  maintain  the 
volunteers. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  acquaint  you  [wrote  Lord  Kenmare,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1779] ,  that  several  of  our  principal  gentry  have  not  paid  their 
last  year's  subscriptions  ;  and  several  of  our  chief  traders  nothing, 
or  next  to  nothing.  Slavery  and  oppression  have  debased 
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crushed  their  spirits ;  and  were  it  not  compassion  for  the  poorer 
classes  and  the  farming  portion  of  society,  one  would  scarce  regret 
to  leave  them  in  their  thraldom." 

Dr.  Butler  and  his  friends  had  not  only  this  domestic 
difficulty  to  face,  they  had  also  to  encounter  the  plottings  of 
enemies,  who  were  insidiously  attempting  to  enslave  the 
Church  they  had  been  unable  to  destroy.  With  this  view, 
some  efforts  had  been  made  in  1778  to  introduce  a  veto  clause 
into  the  Belief  Act  of  that  year.  Specious  pretexts  were 
advanced  to  show  its  necessity.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
Stuarts  had  been  granted,  and  had  constantly  exercised,  the 
right  of  nominating  Irish  bishops.  It  was  not  known  that 
that  right  had  been  withdrawn  ;  indeed  it  was  supposed 
that  Dr.  Troy's  appointment  was  a  very  recent  case  of  its 
exercise.  Attention,  too,  was  directed  to  the  very  frequent 
appointment  of  regulars  to  Irish  sees.  These,  in  the  days 
of  persecution,  had  been  invariably  honoured  by  the  special 
hatred  of  the  persecutors,  and  when  a  modified  toleration  was 
extended  to  the  secular  clergy  in  1704,  they  had  been 
carefully  excluded.  They  were  naturally  suspected  of  special 
disaffection,  a  suspicion  which  many  circumstances  seemed 
to  confirm,  and  notably  their  late  opposition  to  the  test. 
Many,  too,  noticed  their  complete  subjection  to  foreign 
superiors  at  a  time  when  England  had  hardly  a  friend  on 
the  Continent. 

When  the  effort  to  introduce  the  veto  clause  failed,  the 
regulars  were  attacked  directly ;  and  a  Bill  was  prepared  for 
introduction  into  the  House,  extending  toleration  to  existing 
members  of  religious  orders,  but  prohibiting  any  succession 
of  them  under  the  severest  penalties,  except  as  directly 
subject  to  the  Irish  bishops.  The  Friars  were  in  the 
greatest  alarm,  and  sought  every  means  of  defence.  At 
Father  Arthur  O'Leary's  suggestion,  a  memorial  in  their 
favour  was  drawn  up,  to  be  signed  by  the  bishops  and  leading 
Catholics.  Its  object  was  to  meet  some  whispers  which 
were  going  round,  that  the  proposed  measure  had  the 
approval  of  many  Catholics,  and  even  of  many  bishops  ;  and 
there  were  enemies  who  did  not  fail  to  accuse  Dr.  Butler  of 
such  treachery.  It  was  a  pure  calumny,  which  the  following 
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letter  from  Father   O'Leary  to   the  Bishop  of  Meath,  in 
April,  1780,  abundantly  disproves : — 

11 1  had  the  honour  of  a  conference  with  Dr.  Butler,  of  Gashel, 
in  his  passage  through  this  town.  I  informed  him  that  the  false 
report  of  the  religious  having  aspersed  the  Munster  bishops  at 
Borne,  had  been  contradicted  by  an  authentic  letter  from  that  city, 
signed  by  the  agents  of  the  secular  and  regular  clergy.  Your  lord- 
ships must  have  seen  a  copy  of  it  before  now.  If  not,  it  shall  be 
imparted  to  you.  His  Grace  told  me,  in  producing  the  certificate 
[the  memorial  mentioned],  that  he  would  consult  his  provincial 
bishops,  who,  he  was  sure,  would  sign.  .  .  .  He  declared 
to  me  that  when  application  was  made  to  him  and  Dr.  Egan, 
relative  to  the  matter,  by  a  leading  member,  both  pleaded  our 
cause.  I  received  this  instant  an  obliging  letter  from  him,  dated 
at  Thurles,  with  his  signature  to  the  certificate,  and  a  promise  of 
the  signatures  of  the  provincial  bishops.  It  makes  me  doubly 
happy  in  having  his  protection,  on  the  one  hand,  and  having  an 
opportunity  of  removing  my  suspicions,  on  the  other  ;  though,  in 
fact,  my  opinion  of  him  was  such  that  he  was  not  the  principal 
person  I  ever  suspected  of  entering  into  a  shameful  confederacy  with 
a  party  averse  to  our  religion  against  its  ministers,  if  a  con- 
federacy of  the  kind  has  ever  been  in  agitation." 

There  was  certainly  none  that  Dr.  Butler  and  the 
Munster  bishops  were  concerned  in,  and  his  cordial  support 
and  great  influence  in  the  House  did  much  to  defeat  the  plot 
against  them.  He  was  indeed  opposed  to  their  being  at  that 
time  so  frequently  promoted  to  high  dignities  in  Ireland. 
He  knew  the  suspicions  such  promotions  tended  to  keep 
alive  in  the  minds  even  of  many  friendly  and  well-disposed 
Protestants,  and  he  saw  no  sufficient  reason  to  provoke 
them.  A  letter  to  Dr.  Plunkett,  in  1781,  explains  his 
position  :  — 

"  I  wrote  on  my  return  from  Dublin,  both  to  the  Nuncio  and 
to  the  Protector,  that  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to  name  a  friar 
to  the  coadjutorship  of  Armagh,  and  this  from  a  conversation  I  had 
with  the  Speaker  at  Lucan,  on  my  road  to  Garrisker,  who,  talk- 
ing about  Armagh,  assured  me  that  if  a  friar  were  appointed,  he 
would  not  answer  for  the  consequences,  and  advised  me  by  all 
means  to  prevent  it,  and  to  mention  his  name  on  the  occasion.  I 
have  accordingly  done  so  in  both  those  letters  which  I  wrote  from 
Garrisker ;  but  this  must  be  kept  a  secret  between  us.  They  will, 
I  feel  confident,  have  effect.  The  Court  of  Borne  will  not  be  so 
imprudent  as  to  indispose  our  rulers  against  us,  when  all  our  hopes 
are  alive  in  expectation  of  new  favours." 
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His  opposition  was  tinged  with  no  enmity  against  the 
regulars.  "  I  have  very  great  friendship  for  Dr.  Troy,"  he 
wrote  in  1786,  when  there  was  question  of  translating  Dr. 
Troy  to  Dublin,  "and  am  quite  intimate  with  him;  but  I 
declare  to  your  lordship,  was  he  my  brother,  I  would  not 
vote  for  him  where  there  was  any  danger  of  hurting  religion, 
let  him  be  otherwise  ever  so  qualified."  His  one  view  was, 
that  no  private  interest  or  advantage  should  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  people's  and  his  religion's  freedom.  Every  record  he 
has  left  behind  him  shows  him  to  have  been  singularly 
upright  in  the  means  he  employed  to  promote  this  object, 
but  singularly  steadfast  in  his  pursuit  of  it. 

The  Belief  Bill,  to  which  I  have  already  referred  as  in  a 
state  of  preparation,  was  finally  introduced  into  the 
Legislature  in  February,  1782.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Butler, 
who  was  in  Dublin  to  watch  and  help  its  progress,  describes 
its  main  features,  and  tells  of  a  new  attempt  at  obtaining  a 
power  of  veto  :— 

11  Having  come  up  to  town  to  forward,  as  much  as  my  weak 
influence  could,  the  success  of  our  bill,  I  waited  from  day  to  day 
to  give  you  some  satisfactory  account  of  it.  On  yesterday  (Feb. 
20th),  it  was  brought  under  debate,  and,  by  a  general  agreement, 
it  was  simplified  into  four  clauses  :  viz.,  liberty  of  property ;  liberty 
of  conscience  ;  liberty  of  marriage  ;  and  liberty  of  arms  for  self- 
defence.  The  first  only  was  discussed,  though  the  House  sat  till 
three  o'clock  this  morning.  It  passed  by  145  to  56.  The  House 
manifested  a  liberality  of  sentiment  quite  unprecedented. 

"  The  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  the  Primate,  and  the  Speaker,  are 
for  having  the  nomination  to  our  vacant  sees  vested  in  the  king. 
When  this  was  mentioned  to  me,  I  opposed  it  by  every  means, 
as  tending  to  convert  the  collation  of  our  dignities  into  downright 
electioneering,  which  would  certainly  be  the  case  ;  and,  by  putting 
us  on  the  same  footing  with  the  bishops  of  the  Established  Church, 
deprive  us  of  our  people's  confidence,  and  thereby  of  that  influence 
over  them  the  exercise  of  which  has,  at  various  times,  been  so 
valuable,  not  only  to  morality  and  religion,  but  also  to  loyalty  and 
allegiance." 

"  I  proposed  apian,  which,  I  am  satisfied,  would  go  as  far  as  any 
measure  could  to  ensure  the  fidelity  and  loyalty  of  those  who  were 
about  to  be  promoted  to  dignity  in  our  Church,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  no  such  change  in  the  discipline  of  it  as  would  be 
dangerous;  it  was,  that  the  future  bishops  should  be  chosen 
by  the  clergy  of  the  vacant  see,  by  the  prelates  of  the  province 
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and  the  metropolitan ;  that  no  one  should  be  chosen,  except  such 
as  had  taken,  or  would  take,  the  test  oath ;  and  that  all  recom- 
mendations from  foreign  lay  powers  should  be  studiously  dis- 
regarded. This  plan  I  submit  to  the  approbation  of  the  bishops 
of  the  province. 

"  I  have  been  here  now  five  weeks,  battant  lepave  tous  les  jours. 
Mr.  Grattan,  whom  I  frequently  see,  is  all  and  all  with  us  ;  as  are 
the  Provost,  Attorney-General,  Messrs.  Yelverton,  Hussey  Burgh, 
Ogle,  Gardiner,  Dillon,  Holmes,  young  Sir  William  Osborne,  Lord 
Kingsborough,  John  Butler  of  Kilkenny,  Sir  Boyle  Roche  (in 
capital  letters),  Mr.  Bushe,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Connolly,  Forbes, 
and  others.  The  Friars,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  severely  treated." 

The  following  letter  from  Lord  Kenmare  gives  further 
details  of  the  measure,  and  lets  in  some  curious  side-lights 
on  the  manners  of  the  House.  It  is  dated  March  4th  : — 

"I  waited  to  give  you  information  on  the  subject  which,  I 
knew,  lay  closer  than  any  other  to  your  heart  and  mine — the 
repeal  of  our  Popery  laws.  You  have  seen  how  Mr.  Gardiner's 
first  plan  was  defeated  by  a  false  and  malic,;  us  insinuation  of 
Mr.  Fitzgibbons,  '  that  it  affected  the  titles  under  the  Act  of  settle- 
ment ; '  which,  however  groundless,  electrified  the  House  (as  the 
Attorney-General  expressed  it).  On  this,  he  was  obliged  to  divide 
the  bill  into  several  clauses.  That  of  holding  property,  with 
liberty  of  purchasing,  passed  in  my  .presence  with  great  liberality 
of  sentiment,  and  experienced  little  opposition.  The  clause  of 
religious  toleration  passed  the  Tuesday  following,  in  much  the 
same  way ;  but  when  our  enemies  perceived  we  were  advancing 
so  rapidly,  many  of  them  retired,  and  got  quite  drunk ;  and  on  their 
return  to  the  House  caused  such  riot  and  confusion,  that  an  adjourn- 
ment immediately  took  place." 

He  goes  on  to  tell  how  opponents  continued  to  wrangle, 
and  the  attractions  of  a  new  opera  proved  too  much  for  the 
loyalty  of  their  friends  and  caused  another  vexatious  delay, 
but  mentions  that  he  had  a  promise  from  the  Secretary  that 
no  recess  should  take  place  until  the  bill  had  passed.  It  must 
have  been  anxious  waiting  and  watching  for  Dr.  Butler  ; 
yet  his  letters  show  a  buoyant,  hopeful  spirit  throughout. 
But  in  April  he  is  home  again  in  Thurles,  and  writes  to 
Dr.  Plunkett  :— 

"  The  compliments  you  are  so  kind  to  pay  to  Dr.  Egan's  and 
to  mine  endeavours  in  Dublin,  your  lordship  has  an  equal  title 
to.  You  were  with  us  in  laying  out  our  plan  of  action ;  and  the 
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sanction  of  your  approbation  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  of  the 
propriety  of  our  resolves.  I  believe  our  bill  will  pass  triumphant 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  long  to  see  it  all  concluded.  We  are 
levying  money  here,  pursuant  to  Lord  Kenmare's  and  Sir  Patrick 
Bellew's  request,  in  order  to  make  presents  to  Councillor 
Macnamara  and  other  friends  in  London.  What  are  you  doing 
in  Meath  ?  The  omission  of  the  clause  hurtful  to  the  Friars 
gives  me  pleasure,  and  I  hope  will  soothe  them.  When  do  you 
begin  your  visitation?  I  shall  open  mine  in  the  middle  of  May. 
We  must  regulate  our  motions  so  as  to  meet  on  the  confines  of  our 
respective  districts.  All  friends  here  desire  to  be  most  kindly 
remembered  to  you." 

Though  Dr.  Butler  was  anxious  for  the  success  of  the 
measure,  he  was  far  from  satisfied  with'it,  and  he  feared  that, 
if  rigorously  construed,  it  "  would  leave  us  no  exercise  of 
power  or  jurisdiction  except  in  our  places  of  worship.  All 
mandates,  pastoral  letters,  collations  of  parishes,  dispensa- 
tions, &c.,  would  become  penal.  Our  visitations,  so  useful 
to  the  peace  of  the  country,  would  be  unlawful ;  the  names 
of  Catholic  bishops  and  priests  forbidden."  In  conversations 
with  his  Protestant  friends  he  made  it  his  object  to  promote 
a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  these  clauses,  and  did  so 
with  very  decided  success.  He  was  himself  the  first  to  test 
and  use  the  freedom  granted,  and  in  the  October  of  that  year 
held  a  three  days'  synod  at  Thurles  with  all  due  solemnity.1 

I  have  said  so  much  about  Dr.  Butler's  anxiety  to  con- 
ciliate Government  and  the  ruling  classes,  that  some  may 
have  begun  to  think  him  either  extremely  timid,  or  perhaps 
the  parent  of  that  species,  Castle  Bishop,  which  in  years  past 
some  authorities  have  declared  to  be  not  unknown  in  this 
country.  There  could  be  no  greater  mistake.  He  was  a 
persistent  advocate  of  agitation.  He  never  awaited  the 
convenience  of  Government  to  press  Catholic  claims  upon 
its  attention ;  when  it  was  most  anxious  to  forget  them,  he 
was  most  active  in  urging  them.  Even  in  those  days  when 
bold  speaking  required  so  much  courage,  he  knew  how  to  use 
it  on  occasion.  I  have  told  of  his  firm  stand  against  a 
veto;  had  his  life  been  prolonged  we  should  never  have  had 
a  controversy  upon  the  subject.  At  other  times  he  was 

1  Statutes  enacted.    See  Kenehan's  Collections,  page  473. 
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equally  unbending.  The  disputes  over  the  Mutiny  Act 
made  desertions  very  frequent  in  1780  and  1781,  and  made 
it  practically  impossible  for  Government  to  prevent  or  punish 
the  offence.  In  his  perplexity  the  Lord  Lieutenant  tried  to 
engage  the  help  of  the  Catholic  bishops  to  persuade  the 
deserters  to  return.  Their  Belief  Bill  was  about  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  they  might  be  presumed  obsequious.  Dr.  Butler 
sent  him  back  word  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  assist  him. 
He  could  not  consistently  with  his  religious  principles  and  a 
proper  care  of  his  people  advise  them  to  the  effect  demanded. 
But,  he  added,  repeal  the  laws  that  deny  them  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  allow  in  every  regiment  a 
Catholic  priest  to  attend  the  Catholic  soldiers,  then  we  will 
all  animate  them  to  serve  their  king  and  country. 

Where  the  honour  of  his  religion  was  concerned,  he  never 
looked  to  consequences,  and  he  had  the  highest  idea  of  the 
honour  due  to  it.  When  he  came  home  to  Ireland  he  found 
that  religion  barely  connived  at,  its  essential  obligations 
alone  enforced,  its  liturgy  carried  out  almost  in  secret,  and 
shorn  of  every  dignity  and  ornament.  This,  he  thought, 
was  not  as  it  should  be.  Legal  toleration  came  only  in  1782, 
but  before  that  date  he  had  made  an  effective  change  in  his 
diocese.  His  practice  on  his  visitations  is  worth  giving,  as 
we  have  it,  in  his  own  words,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  about 
it  by  Dr.  Plunkett  :- 

"  On  my  coming  to  the  diocese,  I  sent  a  pastoral  letter  to  all 
my  parish  priests,  informing  them  of  my  intention  to  visit  the 
diocese,  and  of  the  inquiries  I'd  make,  and  that  I'd  give  everyone 
at  least  a  week's  notice  beforehand  of  my  coming  to  his  parish.  I 
ordered  them  also  to  have  a  list  of  all  scandalous  sinners,  such  as 
drunkards,  swearers,  &c.,  and  of  all  who  had  neglected  their 
Easter  Duty ;  and  of  all  parents  who  neglected  the  instruction  of 
their  children,  &c. 

"  I  announced  to  them  that  I'd  confirm  no  children  under 
seven,  and  none  past  seven  who  were  not  well  instructed  in  the 
principal  mysteries,  the  commandments,  the  seven  sacraments, 
particularly  confirmation  and  the  disposition  for  a  good  con- 
fession, and  who  did  not  know  the  acts  of  Contrition,  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity.  I  opened  my  visitation  by  the  prayers  mentioned 
in  the  Pontifical ;  was  received  at  the  door  of  each  chapel  by  the 
pastor,  with  a  cross  in  his  hand,  which  I  kissed,  and  the  aspersory 
VOL.  XIII.  2  L 
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with  holy  water ;  then  the  Benedictus  was  either  said  or  sung, 
as  in  the  Pontifical,  with  the  prayers.  After,  being  in  rochett  and 
camaille,  the  mitre  on  my  head,  I  explained  to  the  people  the 
nature  of  my  visitation,  the  graces  and  blessings  it  would  impart 
to  such  as  were  prepared  for  it ;  and  to  dispose  them  for  that 
purpose  I  exhorted  them  to  profit  by  the  presence  of  their  Divine 
Saviour  on  the  altar,  during  the  time  of  the  Mass,  which  was  to 
be  celebrated  by  their  pastor ;  to  beg  of  Him  to  touch  their  hearts, 
to  make  them  see  their  past  ingratitude,  and  to  excite  in  them  an 
ardent  desire  of  profiting  of  this  our  visit.  I  then  repeated  aloud 
the  Acts  of  Contrition,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  took 
occasion  of  unfolding  to  the  people  the  nature  of  them,  the  obliga- 
tion of  frequently  saying  them,  the  indulgence  granted  to  those 
who  devoutly  recited  them,  &c.  After  the  Communion  of  the 
priest,  before  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  I  gave  the  episcopal  benedic- 
tion ;  Mass  over,  I  invited  them  all  to  join  with  me  in  praying  for 
the  dead,  as  prescribed  in  the  Pontifical.  This  done,  I  sent  out 
the  children,  and  ordered  the  clergy  to  examine  them,  whilst  I 
made  inquiries  of  the  parish  priest  about  the  state  of  the  parish. 
The  subject  of  my  discourse  to  the  people,  after  inveighing  against 
the  different  abuses  that  I  heard  prevailed  amongst  them,  was  on 
the  dispositions  requisite  for  a  good  confession,  the  outlines  of 
which  I  took  from  my  catechism ;  this  finished,  I  gave  Benedic- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  on  the  Eeal  Presence ;  and  I  found  it  very  necessary  to 
do  so,  as  Protestants  often  mix  with  our  people  in  the  chapel. 
This,  done,  I  dismissed  the  grown-up  people,  recommending  to 
them  peace  and  obedience,  and  soliciting  their  prayers.  I  next 
called  in  the  children,  whom  I  examined  myself,  and  gave  confirma- 
tion to  such  as  I  found  duly  prepared,  and  who  had  been,  of  course, 
at  confession.  After  a  short  discourse  both  before  and  after  that 
ceremony  I  dismissed  them,  and  then  inquired  about  the  orna- 
ments, vestments,  &c.,  of  the  chapel ;  heard  such  cases  as  could  not 
be  spoken  of  in  public  ;  interrogated  if  the  midwives  were  instructed 
how  to  give  baptism  in  case  of  necessity.  I  always  caution  the 
people  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  bury  their  dead,  and  against  closing 
the  mouths  and  nostrils  of  the  dying  as  soon  as  they  seem  to  expire. 
I  sometimes  visit  but  one  station,  sometimes  both.  This  is  merely 
a  rough  sketch  of  my  order  of  visitation,  written  in  a  hurry.  Let 
me  know  your  thoughts  on  it." 

His  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  specially 
fervent ;  he  established  a  confraternity  in  its  honour  in  his 
cathedral  church  ;  was  most  earnest  in  promoting  frequent 
communion,  and  carried  out  the  Corpus  Christi  ceremonies 
and  procession  with  peculiar  pomp.  In  his  diocese,  at  the 
time,  lived  sonie  of  the  most  bigoted  Protestants  in  Ireland, 
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Dr.  Butler,  in  these  matters,  never  considered  them.  His 
boldness,  for  a  time,  confounded  them;  but  in  1780  infor- 
mations were  sworn  against  him.  He  was  charged  with 
bringing  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  into  contempt; 
of  persecuting  some  perverts;  "and  that,  by  exacting  pro- 
testations and  all  marks  of  humiliation  from  those  of  your 
own  Church,  on  the  most  public  occasions,  the  Established 
Church  appeared  in  your  diocese  barely  tolerated,  wThile  the 
Church  of  Kome  assumed  uncommon  usurpations,  in  show 
as  well  as  in  substance  ;  and  that  to  carry  this  superiority  to 
its  full  extent,  you  availed  yourself  of  all  your  family 
influence."  Such  was  the  substance  of  the  accusations,  as 
brought  under  his  notice  by  Scott,  the  Attorney-General, 
with  friendly  intention,  indeed,  but  in  a  letter,  which,  while 
showing  unusual  respect  for  Dr.  Butler  and  his  family, 
was  tinctured  with  the  petulance  that  has  been  styled  the 
soul  of  his  character,  and  "  which  gave  his  very  civility  the 
air  of  rudeness,  and  his  acts  of  kindness  all  the  effect  of 
affronts." 

These  charges  show  us  how  much  he  had  even  then 
advanced  his  religion  in  honour  and  respect ;  and  in  so  far  as 
they  implied  this,  he  answered  that  it  was  his  pride  and  glory 
to  have  done  so  by  every  influence  he  could  use.  "  And  is 
not  this,  sir,  consulting  the  good  of  the  State  ?  For,  as  it  is 
religion  only  that  can  give  sanction  to  all  human  laws,  the 
more  subjects  are  taught  to  revere  the  dictates  of  the  religion 
they  profess,  the  more  careful  will  they  be  to  observe  all  the 
laws  of  the  country  they  live  in."  But  he  was  exciting  no 
enmities  and  planning  no  persecutions — these  miserable 
perverts,  it  was  beneath  him  to  have  even  missed  from  his 
flock ;  to  promote  peace  and  harmony  has  been  his  constant 
object.  If  Government  will  listen  to  such  illiberal  and 
contemptible  accusers,  and  still  suspect  him,  he  is  ready  and 
anxious  to  meet  them  in  public  trial.  His  challenge  was  not 
accepted,  and  no  further  charges  were  ever  made  against 
him. 

His  general  relations  with  the  Protestants  of  his  diocese 
were  most  friendly,  and  he  mentions  in  his  letters,  with 
pardonable  pride,  the  consideration  with  which  the  Protestant 
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Archbishop  of  Cashel,  a  most  exclusive  and  arrogant  man, 
treated  him,  inviting  him,  he  says,  to  dine  and  stop  at  his 
house  at  a  time  when  he  would  admit  none  of  the  county 
gentry  to  see  him.  His  friendship  with  that  prelate  enabled 
him  to  elude  the  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1782  regarding 
education,  which  required  the  licence  of  the  Protestant 
ordinary  for  every  school  opened  in  the  diocese.  Dr.  Agar 
assured  him  he  would  license  no  Catholic  school  or  teacher 
without  his  approbation.  And  it  was  with  his  help,  and  that 
of  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Pery,  that  Dr.  Butler  was  able  to  get  an 
Act  passed  through  the  Legislature,  merely  to  remove  some 
Catholic  scruples  regarding  interest.  Where  no  special  titles 
were  known  to  exist,  Catholics  had  a  difficulty  about  accepting 
any  interest  for  a  loan.  Dr.  Butler  considered  that  in  a 
country  in  which  commerce  is  the  very  life  of  the  State,  the 
State  was  deeply  interested  in  promoting  the  circulation  of 
money,  and  might,  for  that  end,  authorize  the  acceptance  of 
a  small  premium  on  loans,  by  way  of  reward,  to  those  who 
placed  their  money  at  the  public  service.  As  the  existing 
laws  were  merely  prohibitive  of  an  excessive  interest,  he 
desired  to  have  a  positive  authority  conceded.  The  following 
letter  from  Dr.  Agar  shows  how  he  obtained  it  :— 

' '  In  order  to  remove  the  doubts  and  scruples  which  you 
mention,  a  bill  was  prepared,  which  I  presented  to  the  House  of 
Lords  a  few  days  since,  and  of  which  I  now  enclose  a  copy.  It 
has  passed  this  day  the  House  of  Lords,  and  is  now  before  the 
Commons,  where,  I  believe,  it  will  not  be  altered.  This  bill  will, 
I  hope,  answer  all  your  wishes  and  expectations;  it  was  drawn 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  seems  to  the  Speaker  and  me  to 
correspond  correctly  with  the  ideas  contained  in  your  letter.  It 
will  make  me  happy  to  hear  that  it  meets  your  wishes.  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  had  the  honour  of  dining  with  your 
brother  and  Mrs.  Butler  yesterday,  and  that  they  are  in  good  health, 
Mrs.  Agar  desires  me  to  present  her  best  respects  to  you  with  those 
of,  Sir,  your  very  faithful  and  humble  servant." 

Many  other  persons  in  high  position  in  Dublin  he  counted 
among  his  friends,  and  in  his  great  influence  some  even  of 
his  episcopal  brethren  found  their  chief  protection  against 
the  insolence  and  hatred  of  would-be  persecutors.  It  was 
not  merely  to  his  family  position  he  owed  the  consideration 
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he  received ;  his  personal  character  was  of  the  highest  and 
most  attractive.  "  This  archbishop,"  wrote  one,  "  I  perfectly 
recollect  at  my  father's,  in  his  visitation  of  the  archdiocese ; 
a  very  neat,  elegant  little  man  in  person  and  manners.  No 
prelate  was  ever  more  revered  and  beloved." 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  improve  his  people's 
condition,  if  they  had  been  orderly  and  united.  That  they 
were  neither  was  not,  perhaps,  entirely  their  own  fault.  All 
through  that  century  the  greater  part  of  the  Irish  people 
stood  on  the  very  verge  of  famine  ;  the  least  aggravation  left 
them  absolutely  without  resource.,  Their  sufferings  drove 
them  into  secret  and  lawless  combinations,  and  in  the  decade 
preceding  Dr.  Butler's  return  to  Ireland,  between  frenzied 
Whiteboys  and  scared  magistrates,  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary  passed  through  a  real  reign  of 
terror.  Soon  after  his  return  disturbances  broke  out  anew 
in  Kilkenny,  and  he  had  almost  personal  experience  of  their 
violence.  His  brother,  Robert,  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
Whiteboys,  because  he  had  denounced  and  opposed  them, 
and  they  openly  threatened  to  attack  and  destroy  his  house 
at  Ballyragget.  Robert  Butler  was  absent  in  Dublin ;  but 
his  tenants,  encouraged  by  the  parish  priest,  established 
themselves  in  garrison  in  the  house.  They  gave  the  assail- 
ants a  warm  welcome  ;  and,  after  a  sharp  fight,  chased  them 
away  with  heavy  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  In  the  end  of 
the  same  year,  the  organization  spreading  into  his  own 
diocese,  he  published  a  solemn  excommunication  on  all 
joining  or  assisting  it.  Much  mystery  hung  round  the  body. 
Its  members,  of  course,  were  Catholics — a  fact  on  which  the 
bigots  put  their  own  meaning — its  leaders,  evidently  men  of 
education  and  talent,  were  soon  known  to  be  Protestants. 
Memories  of  the  reign  of  terror  ten  years  before  rose  up  in 
Dr.  Butler's  mind,  and  he  remembered  how  even  the  highest 
dignitaries  owed  their  safety  alone  to  the  firmness  of  the 
Government  in  withstanding  the  panic  and  rejecting  tainted 
evidence.  No  wonder  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  all  needless 
suspicions,  and  made  some  bitter  comments  on  some  of  those 
who  opposed  the  test ;  contrasting,  for  instance,  in  one  of 
his  Roman  letters  the  position  of  his  Grace  of  Dublin  in  the 
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safety  and  security  of  the  metropolis  with  that  of  the  bishops 
of  Munster  living  in  the  midst  of  furious  rioters,  and  under 
suspicious  and  despotic  magistrates. 

The  troubles  of  1775  subsided ;  but  it  was  only  a  lull  in 
the  storm;  they  began  again  in  1786,  and  now  the  chief 
grievance  was  not  rent,  but  tithes.  The  Irish  tithe  system 
was  essentially  unjust ;  managed  as  it  was,  it  became  a 
public  nuisance  and  disgrace.  When  the  evil  had  grown 
intolerable,  the  Whiteboys  took  it  in  hands.  Their  methods 
were  rough,  but  decidedly  effective.  They  specified  the  rates 
of  tithe  allowable,  and  swore  every  man  in  the  country  under 
fearful  penalties  against  paying  more.  They  waged  war 
against  tithe-farmers  and  proctors,  and  drew  a  rigid  boycott 
around  the  crops  which 'were  seized  and  canted.  Grievous 
personal  violence  was  not  uncommon,  and  in  many  cases 
the  parsons  themselves  were  attacked,  and  service  in  their 
churches  prevented. 

The  Protestant  clergy  were  in  consternation,  all  the  more 
as  they  met  with  very  scant  sympathy.  They  knew  perfectly 
well  that  Protestants,  some  magistrates  even,  were  leaders 
in  the  revolt,  and  were  secretly  urging  and  directing  the 
Whiteboys,  whom  they  had  entirely  seduced  from  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  The  outrages  had  certainly 
no  religious  origin  or  character,  but  they  were  cunningly 
made  to  assume  it.  Tithes  were  the  keystone  of  the  arch ; 
they  were  attacked  in  order  to  bring  toppling  down  the 
whole  edifice  of  Protestant  supremacy,  religious  and  political. 
Pamphlets  urging  this  view  were  poured  out  upon  the 
public,  and  the  foremost  pamphleteer  was  Dr.  Woodward, 
Protestant  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  A  tolerant  and  friendly  man 
gone  mad,  no  calumny  was  beneath  him.  He  did  not  attack 
individuals ;  indeed,  he  allowed  that  men  were  sometimes 
better  than  their  tenets,  and  affected  the  profoundest 
astonishment  when  Dr.  Butler  wrote  to  him  complaining  of 
his  injustice  towards  the  Catholic  prelates  generally,  and 
himself  in  particular.  But  Catholic  tenets  and  principles  ! 
Nothing  could  be  more  pernicious  or  dangerous  to  society. 
All  the  old  stories  were  retold,  and  the  Hibernia  Dominicana 
was  ransacked  for  proofs  of  Catholic  deceit  and  duplicity. 
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The  country  was  in  a  ferment,  and  there  were  grave  suspi- 
cions that  the  Government  had  a  hand  in  the  mischief. 
Mr.  Orde,  indeed,  the  Chief  Secretary,  assured  Dr.  Butler 
they  did  not  hold  Catholics  accountable  for  the  trouble  ;  but 
some  letters  of  his  to  England,  lately  published,1  throw 
doubt  on  his  sincerity.  Dr.  Butler  was  specially  pained  to 
see  all  he  had  done  for  the  guidance  of  Protestant  opinion 
utterly  futile,  or  threatened  with  destruction.  The  public 
was  being  roused  against  them,  violent  laws  were  in  agita- 
tion, principally  against  the  chapels,  as  very  hot-beds  of 
sedition. 

Lord  Kenmare  applied  to  him  for  an  answer  to  Dr. 
Woodward's  charges,  and  Dr.  Butler  addressed  him  a  letter 
to  be  used  privately  in  Dublin,  and  shown  to  members  of  the 
Government,  or  others  who  might  wish  to  see  it.  Such  was 
its  effect,  that  Lord  Kenmare  urged  its  publication,  which 
the  Archbishop  permitted.  It  was  a  short  but  decisive 
answer  to  all  the  accusations.  It  related  their  action  in 
reference  to  the  test  and  the  HiberniaDominicana,  as  proofs 
of  their  anxiety  for  peace  and  order — action  in  which  the 
head  of  their  Church  had  found  nothing  to  blame — and  it 
referred  to  documentary  evidence  in  his  possession  of  all  he 
advances. 

An  interview  was  at  once  arranged  between  Dr.  Butler 
and  the  Chief  Secretary  and  Secretary  of  State.  To  these 
he  submitted  the  documents  cited;  and,  with  the  happiest 
effect,  he  obtained  an  immediate  promise  that  some  of  the 
hardest  measures  proposed  would  be  abandoned.  "  I  really 
believe,"  he  wrote,  "  that  Woodward's  attack  on  us  will  be  a 
felix  culpa.  We  may  never  have  such  an  opportunity  again 
to  show  our  real  principles.  Let  us  not  miss  it."  The  Chief 
Secretary  suggested  the  publication  of  the  documents,  which 
Dr.  Butler,  "  on  fire  about  this  business,"  at  once  undertook. 
"  I  never  desired  more,"  he  said,  "to  be  a  Bossuet."  In  a 
few  weeks  his  Justification  appeared.  In  it  he  not  only 
enlarged  on  the  subject  of  his  letter,  and  gave  the  promised 
documents,  but  badly  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
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country.  Not  Catholic  principles,  he  said,  but  clerical 
extortion,  had  caused  the  tithe- war ;  and  it  would  have  been 
only  justice  in  Dr.  Woodward  to  remember  that  Catholic 
priests,  and  bishops  also,  trying  to  restrain  the  rioters,  had 
suffered  insult  and  outrage.  Nor  did  the  Catholic  bishops, 
like  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  retreating  to  a  place  of  safety, 
pour  out  condemnation  on  the  miserable  people  alone, 
ignoring  their  injuries,  defending  their  oppressors  and 
reviving  buried  enmities.  On  the  contrary,  at  a  meeting  in 
Cork,  they  made  the  strictest  inquiry  into  the  abuses,  reproved 
and  removed  any  too  exacting  pastors,  and  did  everything  in 
their  power  to  restore  tranquillity.  In  that  they  but  did 
their  duty ;  nor  did  they  fill  the  country  with  complaints 
when  that  duty  exposed  them  to  personal  indignities.  The 
whole  pamphlet  is  a  complete  vindication  of  their  teaching 
and  conduct,  and  the  bold  suggestion  runs  through  it  that 
Dr.  Woodward  and  his  friends  might  do  better  in  imitating 
the  one  and  the  other  than  in  blowing  upon  the  expiring 
embers  of  bigotry  and  intolerance.  Of  course  he  was 
attacked  ;  but  he  had  declared,  with  dignity,  that  he  was  at 
issue  with  Dr.  Woodward  alone,  and  any  inferior  authority 
was  beneath  his  notice.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  respect  with  which  the  bitterest  of  his  opponents  treated 
him ;  they  are  forced  to  separate  the  man  from  his  principles. 
Such  a  warfare  was  suicidal,  and  the  attack  became,  indeed, 
a  felix  culpa. 

From  this  forward  till  his  death  our  information  regard- 
ing Dr.  Butler  is  more  meagre.  Catholic  affairs  were  not  in 
a  good  condition.  Government  was  not  so  well  disposed 
towards  them,  and  their  friends  in  opposition  were  divided 
on  Catholic  as  well  as  on  other  questions.  There  was  little 
therefore  for  him  to  do,  and  so  we  hear  little  about  him. 
Of  his  private  life,  our  details  all  through  are  the  merest 
glimpses  ;  but  they  show  him  zealously  performing  at  home 
all  the  duties  of  a  missionary  priest,  and  we  have  many 
allusions  to  the  long  hours  he  spent  in  the  confessional. 
We  have  frequent  mention  of  visits  contemplated  or  paid 
him  by  his  episcopal  brethren,  and  he  is  himself  so  con- 
stantly planning  and  making  journeys  to  Dublin,  Cork, 
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Limerick,  and  other  places,  that  we  might  think  him  restless 
for  such  times  if  they  were  not  generally  on  official  or  other 
important  business. 

Of  his  health  and  strength  he  was  always  prodigal,  even 
careless  ;  and  increasing  public  and  private  labours  wore  out 
at  last  what  one  of  his  friends  calls  "  the  sterling  metal  of 
his  frame,  which  defied  both  wind  and  weather."  And  he  had 
to  bear  a  great  sorrow  when  one  of  his  suffragans,  his  own 
relative,  shamefully  abandoned  his  diocese  and  religion.  To 
a  heart  so  affectionate  and  zealous  the  shock  must  have  been 
bitter  when  the  unhappy  sinner  remained  obstinate  and 
hardened  in  spite  of  every  charitable  device  and  effort.  It  is 
after  this- that  we  begin  to  find  fatigue  and  illness  mentioned 
in  his  letters. 

Yet  these  last  years  were  as  full  of  work  as  the  others,  nor 
could  any  entreaties  of  his  friends  or  his  clergy  prevail  on  him 
to  take  the  needed  rest.  He  even  began  to  perform  the 
visitation  of  his  diocese  in  winter,  when,  he  says,  "the 
people  can  better  attend,  and  one  does  not  perceive  oneself  so 
exhausted  from  preaching."  The  end  might  be  anticipated. 
Returning  from  Dublin  in  February,  1891,  he  was  taken 
seriously  ill  at  his  brother's  house  in  Ballyragget ;  and  though 
he  recovered  sufficiently  to  reach  Thuiies,  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.  "  I  had  some  hopes,"  wrote  one  of  his 
priests,  "  of  being  able  to  tell  your  Lordship  that  his  Grace 
of  Cashel,  your  dear  friend,  was  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery  ;  but 
I  could  no  longer  delay  from  imparting  to  your  Lordship  the 
melancholy^ news  that  in  a  few  days  he  will  be  no  more." 
Six  days  later,  on  the  29th  July,  he  wrote  to  announce  his 
death. 

The  following  estimate  of  him  by  a  contemporary  1  will 
close  my  sketch  :— 

"  Incessant  and  unwearied  in  the  care  of  the  trust  committed 
to  him,  he  was  "  a  sleepless  sentinel  in  Israel."  The  only  hours 
which  he  abstracted  from  the  duties  of  his  episcopacy  were  those 
which  he  gave  to  the  sanctification  of  his  own  life,  in  the  practices 
of  that  fervent  piety  and  saintly  devotion,  which,  in  a  peculiar 

1  Fr.  England,  in  his  Life  of  O'Leary. 
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manner,  marked  his  character.  No  man  of  his  day  in  Ireland  was 
more  respected  by  every  class  of  persons  than  he  was.  His  friend- 
ship was  courted  by  the  distinguished  members  of  every  successive 
administration  of  the  government  of  the  country,  and  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Established  Church  paid  to  him/in  public  and  in 
private,  that  tribute  of  admiration  and  respect,  which  the  sterling 
and  unassuming  virtue  of  his  life  and  principles  uniformly  inspired. 
In  the  French  Court  his  name  was  not  unknown  ;  and  a  marked 
regard  was  paid  to  his  recommendations  in  the  capital  of  the 
Christian  world.  As  a  prelate,  Dr.  Butler  was  the  centre  round 
which,  at  various  distances,  the  bishops  of  the  province  moved ; 
and  their  attachment  to  him  was,  in  every  instance,  more  the 
spontaneous  tribute  and  respect  for  the  virtues  which  adorned  his 
character,  than  the  measured  and  reluctant  deference  challenged 
by  ecclesiastical  authority.  He  entered  into  all  their  various  feel- 
ings, whether  of  domestic  afflictions  or  public  suffering  ;  his  counsel, 
his  friendship,  and  his  influence  belonged  to  them ;  and  he 
appeared  to  feel  that,  as  he  advanced  their  respectability,  comfort 
and  security,  he  only  added  to  his  own  personal  pleasures  and  enjoy- 
ment. It  can  excite,  therefore,  little  surprise  that  the  premature 
death  of  such  a  man  should  be  lamented  with  extreme  sorrow  by 
those  to  whom  he  was  thus  united  in  the  bonds  of  valuable  and 
interesting  friendship  ;  and  that  the  letters  which  passed  between 
them,  after  their  good  Archbishop  was  separated  from  them, 
should  breathe  sincere  and  melancholy  regret." 

His  short  life  was  fuller  than  most  long  ones,  and  if  his 
death  appeared  to  them  premature  and  his  loss  irreparable, 
we  can  judge  more  truly  seeing  how  it  spared  him  the  pain 
of  those  approaching  years  of  strife  and  disaster,  and  the 
dejection  and  despair  of  disappointed  hopes. 

T.  B.  POWEE. 
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IV. — INTERROGATIVE  FORMS. 

§  1.  FIRST  PERSON. 

WHEN  asking  a  question,  in  the  First  Person,  we  must 
always  use  SHALL,  never  WILL  :  we  must  say  SHALL  I, 
SHALL  WE  ;  not  WILL  I,  WILL  WE.  The  reason  is  evident. 
In  the  direct  statement,  I  WILL  expresses  my  present  will 
with  respect  to  the  future  event ;  hence  to  say  WILL  I,  would 
be  to  inquire  from  others  about  the  present  state  of  my  own 
will.  In  like  manner,  we  must  say  SHOULD  I,  SHOULD  WE, 
and  not  WOULD  I,  WOULD  WE. 

This  rule  is  so  simple  and  so  universal  that  it  needs  but 
little  illustration  :  I  append,  therefore,  only  a  few  examples. 

Where  shall  we  find  language  innocent  enough,  how  shall  we 
make  the  spotless  purity  of  our  intentions  evident  enough,  to 
enable  us  to  say  to  the  political  Englishman  that  the  British 
Constitution  itself,  which,  seen  from  the  practical  side,  looks  such 
a  magnificent  organ  of  progress  and  virtue,  seen  from  the  specu- 
lative side  sometimes  looks  a  colossal  machine  for  the  manufacture 
of  Philistines. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

Scarcely  among  the  packed  scoundrels  of  Newgate  could  men 
be  found  for  such  a  work ;  and  shall  we  believe  it  of  men  like 
these  ? 

FROUDE, 

"  Shall  I  pour  your  honour  out  a  glass  of  sack  to  your  pipe  ?" 
"  Do,  Trim,"  said  my  uncle  Toby. 

STERNE. 

Shall  I  tell  you,  why  I  live  so  much  in  society — amongst  my 
friends  as  you  call  them  ? 

MALLOCK, 

What  should  we  do  if  Mr.  Hoggins  had  been  appointed 
Physician-in-ordinary  to  the  Boyal  family  ? 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

"Should  I  have  to  hand  over?"  said  Noah,  slapping  his 
breeches  pocket.  "  It  couldn't  possibly  be  done  without,"  replied 
Fagin,  in  a  most  decided  manner. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 
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In  Ireland,  where  WILL  is  treated  simply  as  the  ordinary 
auxiliary  for  the  future  tense,  this  rule,  as  we  might  expect, 
is  almost  universally  violated  by  the  less  educated  classes 
When  you  take  a  cab  in  Dublin,  and  have  arrived 
at  your  destination,  the  cabman  comes  to  the  door  of 
the  cab,  and  says  very  politely,  "  Will  I  knock,  your  honour?  " 
But  this  usage  is  not  entirely  confined  to  the  uneducated. 
Coming  out  from  an  concert,  I  heard  a  gentleman  in 
evening  dress  say  to  his  friend,  "  What  train  will  we 
catch?"  Here  are  a  couple  of  typical  illustrations,  taken 
from  Carleton's  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry. 

Paddy,  what  on  the  livin'  earth  will  we  do,  at  all  at  all  ?  Why 
we'll  never  be  able  to  manage  it. 

C.  T.  8.  i.  152. 

Well  aroon,  here's  fifteen  pince  for  you,  that  we — will  I  tell 
him  how  we  got  it  ? 

C.  T.  S.  ii.  305. 

There  are  one  or  two  exceptions,  or  apparent  exceptions, 
to  this  rule,  which  deserve  a  passing  notice.  If  I  say  to  a 
boy,  "Will  you  have  some  bread  and  jam  ?  "  he  may  answer, 
"  Will  I  have  some  bread  and  jam !  Of  course  I  will."  Here, 
however,  the  boy  is  not  really  asking  a  question ;  he  is  only 
echoing  the  question  put  to  him.  A  good  example  of  this 
occurs  in  Oliver  Twist;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
Dickens  does  not  append  a  note  of  interrogation,  but  a  note 
of  admiration,  showing  that  he  did  not  regard  the  phrase  as 
a  question  :— 

"  I  should  have  such  strength,"  muttered  the  robber,  poising 
his  brawny  arm,  "that  I  could  smash  your  head,  as  if  a  loaded 
waggon  had  gone  over  it." 

"You  would?" 

"  Would  I ! "  said  the  housebreaker.     "  Try  me." 

An  expression  used  by  Thackeray,  in  The  Newcomes,  looks 
more  like  a  real  exception  to  the  rule.  "  We  were  as  glad  to 
get  out  of  Newcome  as  out  of  a  prison.  .  .  Would  we  be 
lords  of  such  a  place  under  the  penalty  of  living  in  it  ?  We 
agreed  that  the  little  angle  of  earth  called  Fairoaks  was 
dearer  to  us  than  the  clumsy  Newcome  pile  of  Tudor 
masonry."  I  would  say,  however,  that  WOULD  is  not  used 
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in  this  passage,  as  an  auxiliary,  but  as  an  independent  verb. 
The  meaning  is  :  the  question  presented  itself  to  us,  Should 
we  be  willing  to  be  the  lords  of  such  a  place  ? 

In  like  manner,  a  person  musing  with  himself  might  say, 
Would  I  take  vengeance  on  my  enemy,  even  if  I  could? 
Here  he  is  not  asking  another  about  the  state  of  his  own 
mind,  but  he  is  trying  to  ascertain,  by  reflection,  what 
would  be  the  state  of  his  mind,  in  a  certain  contingency : 
Would  it  be  my  wish  to  take  vengeance  ? 

§  2.  SECOND  PEKSON. 

SHALL  YOU?  is  an  inquiry  about  a  future  event,  con- 
sidered simply  as  a  future  event :  Shall  you  be  at  the  concert 
to-morrow  ?  Shall  you  wear  your  diamonds  at  the  ball  ? 
Shall  you  be  angry  if  I  do  not  come  back  to-night?  The 
same  principle  applies  to  the  conditional  form,  SHOULD  YOU  ? 
Thus,  for  example  :  Should  you  like  to  be  introduced  to  my 
friend  ?  Should  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  your  brother 
is  gone  to  America  ? 

WILL  YOU?  has  two  meanings.  First,  it  is  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  present  will  of  the  person  addressed  :  Will  you  go 
up  for  your  examinations  this  summer  ?  Will  you  stay  in 
Paris  on  your  way  to  Borne  ?  When  the  future  event 
depends  on  the  will  of  the  person  addressed,  it  seems 
optional  to  say  either  WILL  YOU  ?  or  SHALL  YOU  ?  according 
as  we  wish  to  inquire  about  the  present  will  of  the  speaker, 
or  to  inquire  simply  about  the  future  event.  Thus,  in  the 
examples  just  given,  it  would  be  quite  correct  to  say : 
Shall  you  go  up  for  your  examinations  this  summer  ?  Shall 
you  stay  in  Paris  on  your  way  to  Borne  ?  The  conditional 
form,  WOULD  YOU  ?  naturally  follows  the  same  principle  as 
the  absolute  form,  WILL  YOU  ? 

The  second  use  of  WILL  YOU  ?  is  to  convey  an  invitation 
or  a  request  :  Will  you  come  and  dine  with  me  to-day  ? 
Will  you  lend  me  your  horse  to  ride  ?  Would  you  be  good 
enough  to  oblige  me  with  a  five-pound  note  ?  It  is  important 
to  observe  that  SHALL  YOU  ?  can  never  be  used  when  we 
wish  to  make  a  request,  or  to  give  an  invitation :  it  implies 
that  we  wish  to  inquire  simply  about  the  future  event, 
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WILL  YOU  ?  on  the  other  hand,  is  ambiguous,  and  its  mean- 
ing must  be  determined  according  to  circumstances :  Will 
you  take  lessons  in  music  ?  may  be  an  invitation  to  take 
lessons,  or  it  may  be  only  an  inquiry  as  to  the  present  will 
of  the  person  addressed. 

In  Ireland,  SHALL  YOU  ?  and  SHOULD  YOU  ?  are  hardly 
ever  heard,  even  amongst  persons  of  good  education.  I 
I  have  thought  it  well,  therefore,  in  the  extracts  I  have 
selected,  chiefly  to  illustrate  the  use  of  these  forms.  But  I 
will  begin  with  a  few  examples  of  WILL  YOU  ?  and  WOULD 
YOU? 

"  Will  you  let  me  ride  on  your  horse  to-day?"  said  Ben. 

GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Will  you  promise  me  that  you  will  have  my  secret  strictly 
kept? 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Witt  you  return  to  this  gang  of  robbers,  and  to  this  man,  when 
a  word  can  save  you  ?  What  fascination  is  it  can  take  you  back, 
and  make  you  cling  to  wickedness  and  misery  ? 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Witt  you  take  yourself  off,  before  I  do  you  a  mischief  ? 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

"  You'll  keep  a  quiet  tongue  in  your  head;  will  you 7"  said 
Monks,  with  a  threatening  look. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Wilt  tkou  have  this  woman  to  be  thy  wedded  wife  ? 

MARRIAGE  SERVICE. 

Wilt  not  thou  also  accept  this  answer  for  what  it  is,  an  answer 
of  grace  ? 

ARCHBISHOP  TRENCH. 

Go  down  to  him,  will  you  be  so  kind,  sir  ?  and  tell  him  I  am 
sorry,  and  ask  his  pardon. 

THACKERAY. 

Oh  !  say,  wilt  thou  weep  when  they  darken  the  fame 
Of  a  life  that  for  thee  was  resigned  ? 

MOORE. 

When  you  are  a  great  man,  will  you  forget  us,  Mr.Warrington? 

THACKERAY. 

Would  you  have  this  history  compete  with  yonder  book  ? 

THACKERAY. 
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Would  you  ask  what  the  husband's  feelings  were,  as  he  looked 
at  that  sweet  love,  that  sublime  tenderness,  that  pure  saint 

blessing  his  life  ? 

THACKERAY. 

"How  would  you  test  it?"  said  Mr.  Stockton,  with  a  slight 

curl  of  the  lip. 

MALLOCK. 

"  You'd  like  to  be  able  to  make  pocket-handkerchiefs  as  easy 
as  Charley  Bates,  wouldn't  you,  my  dear?"  said  the  Jew. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

"Shall  you  wear  these  jewels  in  company?"  said  Celia,  who 
was  watching  her  with  real  curiosity  as  to  what  she  would  do. 

GEORGE  ELIOT. 

You  talk  unreasonably.  Shall  you  come  down  in  the  world 
for  want  of  this  letter  about  your  son  ? 

GEORGE  ELIOT. 

When  shall  you  be  at  Cambridge  ? 

BYRON. 

Shall  you  ride  when  you  come  down  ? 

SYDNEY  SMITH. 

"And  when  shall  you  come  back  again?"  he  said,  with  a 
bitter  edge  on  his  accent. 

GEORGE  ELIOT. 

"What  line  shall  you  take,  then?  said  Mr.  Chichely,  the 
coroner. 

GEORGE  ELIOT. 

"  What  shall  you  do  in  life  ?  "  said  Dorothea,  timidly.  "  Have 
your  intentions  remained  just  the  same  as  when  we  said  good- 
bye before." 

GEORGE  ELIOT. 

"  Well,  you  know,  he  may  turn  out  a  Byron,  a  Chatterton, 
a  Churchill — that  sort  of  thing — there's  no  telling,"  said 
Mr.  Brooke.  "  Shall  you  let  him  go  to  Italy,  or  wherever  else 
he  wants  to  go?" 

GEORGE  ELIOT. 

"  He  has  gone  on  with  the  cottages,  Dodo.  He  will  tell  you 
about  them  when  he  comes.  Sliall  you  be  glad  to  see  him?" 
"  Of  course  I  shall.  How  can  you  ask  me  ?  " 

GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Shall  you  see  Mary  to-day  ? 

GEORGE  ELIOT. 
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Should  you  call  it  bad  news  to  be  told  that  you  were  to  live  at 
Stone  Court  ? 

GEORGE  ELIOT. 

"  I  hate  grammar.  What's  the  use  of  it?"  "  To  teach  you 
to  speak  and  write  correctly,  so  that  you  can  be  understood," 
said  Mrs.  Garth,  with  severe  precision.  Should  you  like  to  speak 
as  old  Job  does  ? 

GEORGE  ELIOT. 

"Should  you  like  eggs,  sir?"  "Eggs,  no !  Bring  me  a 
grilled  bone." 

GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Little  Georgy  went  up  and  looked  at  the  Shetland  pony. 
"  Should  you  like  to  have  a  ride  ?  "  said  Eawdon. 

THACKERAY. 

Should' st  thou  like  to  be  a  little  soldier,  Miley  ? 

THACKERAY. 

"  What  shall  you  do  now,  Mary  ?  "  "  Take  another  situation, 
of  course,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  one." 

GEORGE  ELIOT. 

How  should  you  like  to  grow  up  a  clever  man  and  write  books, 
eh? 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Where  should  you  think  Bill  was  now,  my  dear  ? 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

I  should  say  she  ought  to  take  drying  medicines,  shouldn't 
you? 

GEORGE  ELIOT. 

A  point  of  some  uncertainty  arises  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  WILL  YOU  ?  and  WOULD  YOU  ?  in  reference  to  an  event 
which  is  not  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  person  addressed. 
Can  we  say,  for  instance,  How  old  will  you  be  on  your 
next  birthday  ?  Would  you  be  afraid  it  you  were  left  alone 
in  the  dark  ?  This  is  a  question  which  seems  not  to  be 
quite  settled.  If  we  were  to  argue  from  the'use  of  SHALL  and 
WILL  in  direct  statement,  I  think  we  should  be  inclined  to 
reject  such  forms  as  indefensible.  But  they  seem,  neverthe- 
less, to  receive  some  sanction  from  the  usage  of  good  writers. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  passage  from  George 
Eliot  :- 

"  What  would  you  think  of  me  if  I  came  down  two  hours  after 
everyone  else,  and  ordered  grilled  bone  ?  "  "I  should  think  you 
were  an  uncommonly  fast  young  lady,"  said  Fred,  eating  his 
toast  with  the  utmost  composure. 

GEORGE  ELIOT. 
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Here  the  opinion  formed  by  the  person  addressed,  is  not 
supposed  to  be  dependent  on  his  will,  but  to  be  determined 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  And  this  is  plainly  implied 
by  the  first  words  of  the  answer,  "  I  should  think."  Never- 
theless the  question  is  asked  "What  would  you  think?" 
Again,  I  find  in  Thackeray  :  — 

"  Yes;  'tis  all  very  well,  my  ga^on,"  says  he.  "  But  where 
will  you  be  when  poor  old  Museau  is  superseded?  .  .  ,  Thou  wilt 
be  kept  in  a  stye  like  a  pig  ready  for  killing." 

THACKERAY. 

The  event  referred  to  here  was  certainly  not  dependent 
on  the  will  of  the  person  addressed,  but  was  rather  the  fate 
supposed  to  be  in  store  for  him ;  yet  the  question  is  put, 
"  Where  will  you  be?" 

A  remarkable  example  of  this  practice  occurred  in  the 
famous  Tichborne  trial.  The  present  Lord  Coleridge,  who 
is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  accurate  speaker,  and 
almost  fastidious  in  the  matter  of  idiomatic  English,  cross- 
examined  the  Claimant  for  several  days,  and  frequently 
repeated  the  phrase,  Should  you  be  surprised  to  hear?  But 
he  put  the  question  quite  as  freely,  Would  you  be  surprised  to 
hear  ?  As  the  point  is  of  some  interest,  I  will  give  the 
actual  questions  asked,  on  two  days  of  the  trial,  as  reported 
in.  The  Times  newspaper,  June  15  and  June  17,  1871, 
quoting  them  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the 
report.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  two  day's  cross- 
examination,  Should  you  be  surprised  ?  occurs  four  times, 
and  Would  you  be  surprised  ?  six  times. 

Should  you  be  surprised  to  find  that  Hodder  was  always  full 
of  a  class  called  the  Noviciate? 

Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  that  there  was  a  John  M'Cann, 
prefect  of  the  Philosophers,  who  left  Stonyhurst  at  a  moment's 
notice  ? 

Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Bird  was  one  of  the 
lecturers,  and  Mr.  Paten  the  other? 

Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Roger  Tichborne 
acted  as  a  French  student,  with  Mr.  Radclifte  as  another  French 
student  ? 

VOL.  XIII.  '2  M 
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Should  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that,  while  you  were  there, 
Sir  Edward  Doughty  fell  backwards  downstairs  ? 

Should  you  be  surprised  to  find  you  were  not  admitted  to  a 
tradesmen's  ball,  on  the  ground  that  you  would  not  admit  them 
to  your  balls  ? 

Should  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  first  photograph  is  a 
view  of  Knoyle,  your  grandfather's  place  ? 

Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Seymour,  your  grand- 
father, did  not  live  at  Knoyle,  at  all,  but  at  Mrs.  Hopkinson's 
house  in  Bath? 

And  would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Hopkinson  was 
Mrs.  Seymour's  mother  ? 

Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Seymour  objected  so 
much  to  smoking  that  you  had  to  go  to  Alfred's  room  in  the  little 
cottage  in  the  village  ? 

It  is  evident,  on  a  general  review  of  the  subject,  that  a 
good  deal  of  latitude  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  SHALL  YOU, 
and  WILL  YOU.  There  is  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which 
it  is  perfectly  good  English  to  use  either  one  form  or  the 
other.  Some  writers,  amongst  whom  I  would  name  George 
Eliot,  seem  particularly  inclined  to  the  frequent  use  of 
SHALL  YOU  ;  while  others  use  it  much  more  sparingly.  Even 
George  Eliot  is  not  consistent  in  her  practice,  and  uses 
sometimes  SHALL  YOU,  sometimes  WILL  YOU,  in  exactly 
the  same  circumstances.  Take,  for  instance,  these  two 
passages  :— 

You  would  like  Miss  Garth,  mother,  shouldn't  you? 
You  would  like  her  to  come,  mother,  wouldn't  you? 

The  following  rules  may  be  found  useful  as  a  practical 
guide  in  this  matter ; — 

I.  If  we  want  to  give  an  invitation  or  to  make  a  request, 
we  must  always  say  WILL  YOU,  or  WOULD  YOU. 

II.  If  we  expect  an  answer  in  the  form  I  WILL  or  I 
WOULD,  we  must  put  the  question  in  the  form  WILL  YOU 
or   WOULD   YOU.      If,   on   the   other  hand,   we   expect    an 
answer    in    the  form  I   SHALL    or  I  SHOULD,   then  it   is 
better   to  put  the    question  in  the  form   SHALL  YOU   or 
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SHOULD  YOU  ;  but  this  practice  does  not  seem  to-  be  strictly 
binding. 

III.  If  we  want  only  to  make  an  inquiry,  and  not  to  give 
an  invitation  or  to  make  a  request,  we  can  best  convey  our 
meaning  by  using  SHALL  YOU  or  SHOULD  YOU,  instead  of 
WILL  YOU  or  WOULD  YOU.    For  example,  Shall  you  subscribe 
to  the  fund  for  the  new  hospital?     If  I  said,  Will  you  sub- 
scribe? I  might  be  supposed  to  be  asking  for  a  subscription. 
Or  again  :  Shall  you  be  at  home  at  three  o'clock?     If  I  said, 
Will  you  be  at  home  ?  I  might  appear  to  ask  my  friend  to 
stay  at  home  in  order  to  meet  me. 

IV.  When  the  event  which  is  the  object  of  inquiry  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  will  of  the  person  addressed,  it 
is  decidedly  better  to  use  SHALL  YOU  and  SHOULD  YOU,  than 
WILL  YOU  and  WOULD  YOU.     It  is  better  to  say,  Shall  you  be 
uneasy,  if  I  don't  come  back  to-night  ?  than  to  say,  Will  you 
be  uneasy?  better  to  say,  How  old  shall  you  be  011  your 
next  birth-day  ?  than  How  old  will  you  be  ?     Nevertheless, 
unquestionable  authorities,  as  we  have  seen,  use  such  phrases 
as  these  :     Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  ?     What  would 
you  think  of  me  if  I  ordered  grilled  bone  ? 

§  3.  THIKD  PEESON. 

WILL  in  the  Third  Person,  is  used  interrogatively  to 
inquire  about  the  future  event,  considered  simply  as  a  future 
event.  For  example  :  Will  he  be  able  to  get  through  all  the 
work  he  has  undertaken  ?  Will  there  be  a  general  election 
this- year?  Will  your  son  go  into  the  army  ?  When  will  the 
eight  hours  question  be  ripe  for  discussion  ?  What  time  will 
the  sun  rise  to-morrow  ?  WILL  is  also  used,  in  the  Third 
Person,  to  inquire  about  the  present  will  of  the  persons 
addressed,  with  respect  to  their  own  action.  Thus  we  say : 
Who  will  pack  my  portmanteau  for  me  ?  Would  any  one 
here  present  hesitate  to  risk  his  life  for  the  safety  of  his 
country?  The  following  extracts  will  help  to  illustrate 
these  two  rules  :— 

If  you  told  me  the  world  will  be  at  an  end  to-morrow,  I  should 
just  say,  Will  it  ? 

CHARLES  LAMB. 
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Will  practical  objects  .be  obtained  better  or  worse  by  the 
cultivation  of  philosophy  ? 

NEWMAN. 

Then  thought  the  Queen  within  herself  again, 
Will  the  child  kill  me  with  its  foolish  prate  ? 

TENNYSON. 

Who  will  not  recognise  in  the  Vision  of  Mirzah  a  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  style  which  is  very  difficult  to  describe,  but  wirich  is 
felt  to  be  in  exact  correspondence  to  the  ideas  of  which  it  is  the 
expression  ? 

NEWMAN. 

Will  anyone  say  that  the  Apollo  Belvidere  is  not  a  concep- 
tion patiently  elaborated  into  its  present  perfection  ? 

NEWMAN. 

Who  will  deny  that  Oxford,  by  her  ineffable  charm,  keeps  ever 
calling  us  nearer  to  the  true  goal  of  all  of  us,  to  the  ideal,  to 
perfection — to  beauty,  in  a  word,  which  is  only  truth  seen  from 
another  side  ? 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

SHALL,  in  the  Third  Person,  used  interrogatively,  is  not 
employed  so  much  to  ask  for  information  as  to  submit  a 
question  for  decision.  It  implies  that  the  matter  is,  in  some 
way,  under  the  control  of  the  persons  addressed  ;  and  it  is 
usually  equivalent  to  some  such  phrase  as  the  following :  I 
want  you  to  decide,  I  should  like  to  know,  I  appeal  to  you 
to  say.  It  is  often  used  in  a  rhetorical  sense,  and  conveys 
that  a  negative  answer  is  expected.  These  meanings  are 
illustrated  by  the  following  extracts  :— 

"Perhaps  they  will  take  something  to  drink  first,  Mrs. 
Maylie?"  said  the  doctor;  his  face  brightening,  as  if  some  new 
thought  had  occurred  to  him. 

"  Oh  !  to  be  sure  !  "  exclaimed  Eose,  eagerly. 

"  Why,  thank  you,  Miss  !  "  said  Blathers,  drawing  his  coat 
sleeve  across  his  mouth  ;  "  it's  dry  work,  this  sort  of  duty." 

"  What  shall  it  be  ?  "  asked  the  doctor. 

"  A  little  drop  of  spirits,  master,  if  it's  all  the  same,"  replied 
Blathers. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

All  accents  are  pretty  from  pretty  lips,  and  who  shall  set  the 
standard  up  ?  Shall  it  be  a  rose,  or  a  thistle,  or  a  shamrock,  or 
a  star  and  stripe  ? 

THACKERAY. 
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If  accusation  without  proof  be  credited,  who  shall  be  innocent  ? 

JOHNSON. 

Who  shall  accuse  him  of  want  of  religious  fear  and  true  love, 
whose  dawning  is  so  beautiful  ? 

NEWMAN. 

There  is  a  march  of  science  ;  but  who  shall  beat  the  drums  for 
its  retreat  ?  Who  shall  persuade  the  boor  that  phosphor  will  not 
ignite  ? 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

Mrs.  Lambert  knew  little  of  what  was  passing  in  the  man's 
mind  (how  should  she?),  and  so  prayed  for  him  with  the  fond 
persistence  of  woman.  He  was  much  better — yes,  much  better 
than  he  was  supposed  to  be.  He  was  a  most  interesting  man. 
There  were  hopes,  why  should  there  not  be,  the  most  precious 
hopes  for  him  still. 

THACKERAY. 

How  should  her  ladyship  know?  She  did  not  marry 
Dr.  Tusher  until  she  was  advanced  in  life. 

THACKERAY. 

One  day  as  Mr.  George  and  Miss  Theo  were  taking  a  senti- 
mental walk  in  Kensington  Gardens,  whom  should  they  light 
upon  but  their  cousin  Maria,  in  company  with  a  gentleman  in  a 
smart  suit  and  handsome  laced  hat,  and  who  should  the  gentle- 
man be,  but  His  Majesty,  King  Louis  of  Hungary. 

THACKERAY. 

So  that  she  thought,  "  And  who  shall  gaze  upon 

My  palace,  with  unblinded  eyes, 
While  this  great  bow  will  waver  in  the  sun, 

And  that  sweet  incense  rise  ?" 

TENNYSON. 

Who  sh-all  determine  which  of  two  friends  shall  yield  ? 

JOHNSON. 

Who  shall  tell  me  that  the  fellow  hasn't  been  living  in  Seven 
Dials,  or  in  a  cellar  dining  off  tripe  and  cow-heel  ? 

THACKERAY. 

Who  shall  say  that  our  country  does  not  do  honour  to  the 
literary  calling  ? 

THACKERAY. 

Who  shall  analyse  those  tears,  and  say  whether  they  were 
sweet  or  bitter  ? 

THACKERAY. 

Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribu- 
lation, or  distress,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  danger,  or  persecu- 
tions, or  the  sword  ? 

ROMANS  viii.  35. 
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A  writer  may  sometimes  address  himself  in  the  Third 
Person ;  and,  in  doing  so,  he  may  use  the  interrogative 
SHALL,  in  the  same  way  as  if  he  were  addressing  others. 
This  is  well  exemplified  in  Moore's  ode  on  the  death  of 
Grattan,  where,  in  the  first  stanza,  he  submits  to  himself  a 
question  for  decision,  using  SHALL  interrogatively;  and  then, 
in  the  next  stanza,  gives  the  answer,  expressing  his  decision, 
also  by  the  auxiliary  SHALL. 

Shall  the  Harp,  then,  be  silent,  when  he  who  first  gave 
To  our  country  a  name,  is  withdrawn  from  all  eyes  ? 

Shall  a  Minstrel  of  Erin  stand  mute  by  the  grave, 
Where  the  first,  where  the  last,  of  her  patriots  lies  ? 

No  !  faint  tho'  the  death-song  may  fall  from  his  lips, 
Tho'  his  Harp,  like  his  soul,  may  with  shadows  be  crost, 

Yet,  yet  shall  it  sound,  'mid  a  nation's  eclipse, 

And  proclaim  to  the  world  what  a  star  hath  been  lost. 

Sometimes  SHALL  is  used  interrogatively,  in  the  Third 
Person,  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  a  question  or  problem 
that  offers  itself  for  solution,  j. without  suggesting  for  the 
moment  what  that  solution  is  to  be.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  following  passage  from  one  of  Cardinal  Newman's 
sermons  :— 

The  Providence  of  God  manifests  itself  in  general  laws,  it 
moves  forward  upon  the  lines  of  truth  and  justice ;  it  has  no 
respect  of  persons,  rewarding  the  good  and  punishing  the  bad, 
not  as  individuals  but  according  to  their  character.  How  shall 
He  who  is  Most  Holy  direct  His  love  to  this  man  or  that  for  the 
sake  of  each,  contemplating  us  one  by  one,  without  infringing  on 
His  own  perfections  ?  Or  even  were'  the  Supreme  Being  a  God 
of  unmixed  benevolence,  how,  even  then,  shall  the  thought  of 
Him  come  home  to  our  minds  with  that  constraining  power 
which  the  kindness  of  a  human  friend  exerts  over  us  ? 

NEWMAN. 

A  somewhat  similar  use  of  the  interrogative  shall  is 
found  in  a  passage  from  Charles  Lamb,  where  it  is  employed 
simply  to  express,  in  the  form  of  a  question,  a  problem  that 
frequently  causes  embarrassment  :— 

In  houses  where  the  grace  is  as  indispensable  as  the  napkin, 
who  has  not  seen  that  never- settled  question  arise,  as  to  Who 
shall  say  it. 

QHARLES  LAMB. 
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In  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  may 
refer  to  an  amusing  incident  related  by  Dean  Alford,  in  his 
excellent  little  book  on  The  Queen's  English.  He  tell :  u ', 
that  a  Scottish  debating  society  met  to  discuss  the  question, 
Shall  the  material  universe  be  destroyed?  This  mistakb 
brings  out  very  clearly  the  idea  that  we  can  only  use  SHALL 
in  the  Third  Person  interrogatively,  when  the  question  at 
issue  is  referred,  in  some  way,  for  decision,  to  the  persons 
addressed.  The  question,  as  put  above,  implies  that  it  was 
for  the  debating  society  to  determine  whether  the  universe 
was  to  be  destroyed  or  not.  Of  course,  what  they  intended 
to  discuss  was  simply  the  future  event,  Will  the  material 
universe  be  destroyed  ? 

§  4.  INDIRECT  QUESTION. 

By  indirect  question  I  mean  a  statement  purporting  to 
set  forth  the  subject-matter  of  a  question  which  some  one  is 
represented  as  asking  or  considering.  The  general  rule  for 
the  indirect  question  is  to  use  SHALL  and  AVILL  as  they 
would  be  used  by  the  person  who  is  supposed  to  ask  or  to 
consider  the  question,  if  such  person  were  himself  putting 
the  question  in  the  direct  form.  For  example  :  He  asked 
me  if  I  would  join  him  in  a  trip  to  Australia  ;  I  am  thinking 
whether  we  shall  be  able  to  recover  our  property;  the 
Government  were  deliberating  what  course  they  should  take. 
It  will  be  observed,  of  course,  that  the  tense  is  changed 
according  to  circumstances. 

My  lady  was  often  indisposed  or  engaged  when  he  called  on 
her ;  her  people  did  not  press  him  to  wait ;  did  not  volunteer  to 
ask  whether  he  would  stay  and  dine,  as  they  used  in  the  clays 
when  he  was  the  Fortunate  Youth  and  companion  of  the  wealthy 
and  great  [The  invitation  would  have  been,  Will  you  stay  and 
dine]. 

THACKERAY. 

She  wrote  to  beg  I  would  come  and  pay  her  a  visit  next 
Tuesday  [invitation] . 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

Miss  Jenkyns  asked  me  if  I  would  come  and  help  her  [request] 
to  tie  up  the  preserves  in  the  store-room. 

MBS.  GASKET, 
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The  next  morning  she  asked  me  if  I  would  go  down  to  the 
shop  with  her  [request]. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

If  a  friend  were  to  ask  us  whether  we  would  advise  him  to  risk 
his  all  in  a  lottery  of  which  the  chances  were  ten  to  one  against 
him,  we  should  do  our  best  to  dissuade  him  from  running  such  a 
risk, 

MACAULAY. 

Meanwhile  several  of  the  Bishops  were  anxiously  deliberating 
as  to  the  course  which  they  should  take.  [The  Bishops  would  put 
the  question,  What  course  shall  we  take  ?] 

MACAULAY. 

My  lady  Warrington  and  my  girls  were  debating  over  and 
over  again  [the  question]  how  they  should  find  an  opportunity  of 
making  the  acquaintance  of  your  charming  family. 

THACKERAY. 

There  is  no  real  opposition  between  excellence  of  style  and 
excellence  of  matter.  The  only  question  that  can  ever  arise  is  as 
to  which  shall  have  the  preference  when  they  are  unhappily 
divorced. 

FREEMAN. 

There  is  hardly  a  gentleman  of  eight  hundred  pounds  a- year 
and  upwards,  in  this  kingdom  [Ireland],  who  would  balance  half 
an  hour  to  consider  whether  he  should  live  here  or  in  England. 
[The  gentleman  would  put  the  question  to  himself,  Shall  1  live 
here  or  in  England  ?] 

SWIFT. 

One  night,  in  particular,  came  across  his  memory  how  a  friend 
and  he  had  ascended  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  ma»y  towers  of  Oxford, 
with  the  purpose  of  making  observations  on  the  stars ;  and  how, 
while  his  friend  was  busily  engaged  with  the  pointers,  he,  earthly- 
minded  youth,  had  been  looking  down  into  the  deep,  gas-lit, 
dark-shadowed  quadrangles,  and  wondering  [asking  himself]  if 
he  should  ever  be  a  Fellow  of  this  or  that  College  which  he  singled 
out  from  the  mass  of  academical  buildings. 

NEWMAN. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  at  Cranford,  I  went  to  see  her,  much 
wondering  what  the  house  would  be  like  without  Miss  Jenkyns. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

I  only  wondered  what  he  would  say  or  do  next,  and  how 
Miss  Matty  would  stand  the  joyful  shock  of  what  he  had  to 
reveal, 

MRS.  GASKELL. 
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I  had  wondered  what  we  should  all  do  if  thus  awakened  and 
alarmed. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

We  had  doubts  as  to  whether  she  would  enjoy  the  little 
adventure  of  having  her  house  broken  into,  as  she  protested  she 
should. 

MRS.  GASKELL. 

Poor  Polly  sighed :  she  thought  what  she  should  do  if  young 
Mr.  Tomkins,  at  the  surgery,  who  had  put  her  timorous  little 
heart  into  such  a  nutter  that  she  was  ready  to  surrender  at 
once— what  she  should  do  if  he  were  to  die. 

THACKERAY. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  in  Ireland,  the  indirect 
question  is  commonly  expressed  by  WILL  and  WOULD.  A 
striking  example  of  this  practice  came  under  my  notice 
lately.  I  was  sitting  in  an  office  when  a  gentleman  came  in 
and  said,  I  want  to  know  when  I  will  be  paid.  So  glaring 
a  mistake,  however,  is  rarely  made  by  persons  of  good 
education. 

The  rule  which  I  have  given  for  SHALL  and  WILL,  in  the 
indirect  question,  and  which  is  sufficiently  supported  by  the 
examples  quoted,  admits,  of  one  exception.  When  the 
indirect  question  is  in  the  Second  Person,  it  is  usually 
expressed  by  WILL  and  WOULD,  in  all  circumstances.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  following  sentence  :  You  were  debating 
with  yourself,  at  that  time,  whether  you  would  go  to  Paris 
next  summer.  Here  the  person  debating  with  himself  would 
say,  Shall  I  go  to  Paris,  not  Will  I  go  to  Paris ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  rule  would  require  SHOULD  in  the  indirect  question. 
This  case,  then,  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  It  will  be 
observed,  however,  that  sentences  of  this  kind  are  of  rare 
occurrence. 

Even  when  the  indirect  question  is  in  the  Third  Person, 
the  rule  is  not  always  strictly  observed.  Good  writers,  in  no 
way  open  to  any  suspicion  of  Irish,  Scottish,  or  American 
tendencies,  occasionally  use  WILL  or  WOULD,  where  the  rule 
requires  SHALL  or  SHOULD.  On  the  whole,  then,  I  would 
sum  up  by  sayi?ig  :  (1)  when  the  indirect  question  is  in 
the  First  Person,  the  rule  must  be  always  strictly  observed ; 
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(2)  when  it  is  in  the  Second  Person,  the  rule  does  not  apply; 

(3)  when  it  is  in  the  Third  Person,  the  rule  is  always  a  safe 
guide,  but  it  may  sometimes  be  departed  from  without  error. 
In  what  precise  circumstances  we  may  lawfully  depart  from 
the  rule,  in  this  last  case,  cannot  be  exactly  denned  ;  it  must 
be   gathered   from   a   careful   study   of    the   best    English 
authors. 

I  have  now  brought  to  a  close  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  Irish  Difficulty  of  SHALL  and  WILL.  I  have 
not  attempted  to  deal  with  the  question  exhaustively, 
but  rather  to  select  such  points  as  I  thought  would 
be  found  most  useful  in  practice.  Those  readers  of  the 
I.  E.  KECOED  who  have  followed  me  thus  far,  will  per- 
haps not  be  sorry  to  get  a  respite  from  the  strain  of 
pursuing  a  subject  which  they  probably  thought,  at  first, 
could  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  pages  of  easy  reading,  but 
which  seemed  to  get  more  and  more  complicated,  the  further 
we  advanced.  I  purpose,  then,  to  offer  them  and  myself  a 
holiday  of  a  few  months,  so  far  as  SHALL  and  WILL  are  con- 
cerned. At  the  end  of  that  time,  I  hope  to  return  to  the 
question,  and,  according  to  the  plan  with  which  I  set  out, 
to  submit  a  final  paper  on  SHALLANDWILLIANA. 

G.M. 
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THE   ECCLESIASTICAL   CALENDAK. — VI. 

THE  EPACTS — (continued). 

Owing  to  the  lunar  and  solar  equations,  of  which  mention 
was  made  in  the  preceding  paper,  the  Epacts  must  during 
the  course  of  centuries  travel  through  all  the  natural  numbers 
from  1  to  30.  Hence,  in  framing  a  perpetual  table  of 
Epacts,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  this  contingency.  This 
Clavius  has  done  in  the  extended  table  of  Epacts  which  he 
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drew  up  from  data  left  by  Lilius,  and  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy  : — 


TABLE  I. 
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A  glance  enables  one  to  see  the  object  of  this  table,  and 
the  method  followed  in  its  construction.  The  numbers 
1,  2,  3,  &c.,  in  the  first  horizontal  line  are  the  Golden 
Numbers.  In  the  space  on  the  left  are  the  century  years 
from  A.D.  1500,  which  is  found  at  the  bottom,  to  A.D.  8400, 
which  immediately  precedes  1500  in  the  next  higher  line. 
From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  8400  —  1500'years,  that 
is,  in  sixty-nine  centuries,  the  Epacts  traverse  the  entire 
cycle  of  natural  numbers  from  1  to  30,  but  in  a  retrograde 
direction,  beginning  with  1  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
proceeding  by  30,  29,  28,  &c.,  back  to  2,  which  will  form  the 
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Epact  for  the  first  year  of  the  cycle  in  the  eighty-third, 
eighty-fourth,  and  eighty-fifth  centuries.  The  vertical  line 
immediately  to  the  right  of  the  dates  contains  a  number  of 
letters,  some  capitals,  the  others  in  small  characters.  These 
are  called  the  Index  Letters,  and  serve  only  as  a  convenient 
appellation  for  the  horizontal  line  of  Epacts  which  stands 
opposite  each.  Thus,  for  example,  the  first  horizontal  line 
of  Epacts,  *,  11,  22,  &c.,  is  called  line  C,  or  the  C  line  of 
Epacts  ;  and  so  on  for  the  others.  The  letters  omitted  are 
those  which  might  be  mistaken  for  other  characters,  or  which 
have  another  signification  ;  thus  L  might  stand  for  fifty, 
I  might  be  mistaken  for  one,  0  for  zero.  The  remainder  of 
the  table  is  taken  up  with  the  Epacts.  Of  these  it  will  be 
seen  there  are  thirty  cycles,  each  cycle  being  contained  in  a 
horizontal  line,  and  each  Epact  standing  in  the  same 
vertical  line  with  the  Golden  Number  to  which  it  corre- 
sponds. The  first  horizontal  line  under  the  Golden  Numbers 
gives  the  cycle  of  Epacts  at  present  in  use.  The  Epact  for 
the  first  year  of  this  cycle  is  *  or  30;  for  the  second  year  11; 
and  so  on.  The  next  lower  line  contains  the  cycle  of  Epacts 
for  the  three  centuries  immediately  following  the  present. 
During  those  centuries  the  Epact  of  the  first  year  of  the 
lunar  cycle  will  be  29.  The  line  under  the  Golden  Number  1 
contains  in  retrograde  order  all  the  numbers  from  30  to  1, 
both  inclusive.  Each  time  the  lunar  equation  alone  has  to 
be  made,  the  line  of  Epacts  will  be  the  one  immediately 
above  that  last  employed ;  each  time  the  solar  equation 
alone  is  made  the  line  will  be  that  immediately  below  the 
one  last  employed ;  while,  when  both  equations  are  to  be 
made  together,  the  line  of  Epacts  remains  unchanged.  The 
century  years  on  the  left  stand  opposite  the  line  of  Epacts 
which  is  employed  during  that  century.  Without  this 
arrangement  of  the  century  „  years  the  proper  line  for  any 
century  can  be  found  by  noting  the  numbers  of  solar  and 
lunar  equations  that  should  be  made  between  the  present 
century — whose  line  of  Epacts  is  supposed  to  be  known — 
and  the  century  in  question. 

Having  found  the  proper  line  of  Epacts,  and  the  Epact 
for  the  particular  year,  a  cumbrous  calculation  is  necessary 
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to  find  out  the  days  of  the  several  months  of  the  year  on 
which  the  new  moons  will  fall.  To  save  this  labour  Clavius 
drew  up  the  following  table  of  Epacts,  called  the  Gregorian 
Calendar  of  Epacts  : — 
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In  the  vertical  column  on  the  left  are  the  numbers  from 
1  to  31  inclusive.  These  stand  for  the  days  of  the  month, 
and  refer  to  all  the  months.  After  this  first  vertical  column 
there  are  twelve  pairs  of  vertical  columns.  Each  pair  is 
concerned  about  one  of  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  begin- 
ning on  the  left  with  January,  and  one  of  them  contains  the 
Epacts  in  retrograde  order,  the  other  the  calendar  or  week 
letters.  Opposite  the  1st  January  stands  the  Epact  *  or  30, 
29  is  opposite  the  2nd  January,  28  opposite  the  3rd,  and  1 
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opposite  the  30th.  The  thirty  Epacts  having  been  now 
exhausted,  the  series  is  begun  again  by  placing  *  or  30 
opposite  the  31st  January,  29  opposite  the  1st  February 
at  the  head  of  the  next  column,  and  so  on  continuously  until 
the  31st  December. 

If  the  Epact  and  Dominical  Letter  for  any  given  year 
after  the  Gregorian  correction  are  known,  the  day  of  each 
month  in  that  year  on  which  a  new  moon  falls,  as  well  as 
the  day  of  the  week,  can  be  at  once  determined  by  means  of 
this  table.  For  the  day  of  each  month  opposite  which  the 
Epact  of  the  year  is  found  in  the  column  of  Epacts  devoted 
to  that  month  is  the  day  of  new  moon,  and  the  letter 
opposite  the  same  Epact  denotes  the  day  of  the  week.  The 
Epact  for  the  present  year,  1892,  we  have  already  found  to 
be  1,  and  the  Dominical  Letter  for  the  first  two  months  we 
know  to  be  C,  since  the  1st  January  was  Friday  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  letter  for  the  last  ten  months  is  B.  Now, 
looking  at  the  table  we  find  that  our  Epact  one  stands 
opposite  the  30th  January,the  28th  February ,  the  30th  March, 
the  28th  April,  &c.,  and  also  opposite  the  letters  B,  C,  E,  F, 
&c.,  respectively.  Therefore  the  days  of  the  week  on  which 
new  moons  fall  this  year  are  Saturday  in  January,  Sunday  in 
February,  Wednesday  in  March,  Thursday  in  April,  &c. 
It  must,  however,  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  in  this 
whole  question  we  are  treating  of  the  Calendar  moon,  whose 
phases  arid  motions  only  approximate  to  those  of  the  real 
moon. 

There  are  certain  artifices  employed  in  the  construction 
of  this  table  which  it  is  necessary  to  understand  before  using 
the  table.  It  Will  be  seen  on  inspecting  the  table  thai!  the 
Epact  25  sometimes  appears  with  a  mark  over  it,  and  some- 
times without  a  mark,  and  that  whether  with  or  without  the 
mark  it  is  never  permitted  to  stand  alone,  but  has  in  the 
same  line  with  itself  either  another  25,  24,  or  26.  Why  is 
this  ?  We  will  try  to  explain  why. 

The  calendar  lunations,  as  has  been  so  often  stated  in 
these  papers,  consist  alternately  of  thirty  and  of  twenty- 
nine  days.  And  the  Epacts  in  this  table  are  intended  to  point 
out  the  moon's  age,  as  well  in  the  shorter  as  in  the  longer 
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lunations.  Consequently  the  series  of  Epacts,  instead  of  all 
consisting  of  thirty,  should  consist  alternately  of  thirty  and 
twenty-nine.  For  the  January  lunation,  for  example,  that 
is,  the  lunation  which  terminates  in  January,  being  a  full 
lunation,  exhausts,  of  course,  the  thirty  Epacts.  But  the 
February  lunation  is  a  hollow  one,  or  has  only  twenty-nine 
days ;  whereas  the  second  series  of  Epacts,  as  well  as  the 
first,  consists  of  thirty .  And  what  is  true  of  the  February 
lunation,  and  its  corresponding  series  of  Epacts,  is  true  also 
of  all  the  hollow  lunations  of  the  year.  Clavius  might  have 
drawn  up  his  table  of  Epacts  in  alternate  series  of  thirty  and 
twenty-nine,  but  he  preferred  to  make  them  all  nominally 
of  thirty,  and  to  introduce  an  artifice  which  would  make 
them  in  reality  equivalent  to  alternate  series.  This  he 
effected  by  placing  the  two  Epacts,  25  and  24,  opposite 
the  same  day  of  the  month  in  six  months  of  the  year. 
Turning  to  the  table,  we  find  this  double  Epact  opposite 
the  5th  February,  5th  April,  3rd  June,  1st  August,  29th  Sep- 
tember, and  27th  November.  Hence  each  series  of  Epacts 
in  which  this  doubling  takes  place,  though  containing  the 
numbers  from  one  to  thirty,  has  practically  only  twenty- 
nine  Epacts.  This  explains  why  the  Epacts  24  and  25 
stand  together  in  the  same  line,  and  also  how  successive 
series  of  thirty  Epacts  can  be  made  to  correspond  with 
alternate  lunations  of  thirty  and  twenty-nine  days. 

Two  other  peculiarities  in  this  table  need  explanation. 
In  the  same  series  of  Epacts  in  which  25  arid  24  are  printed 
together,  another  25' ,  with  a  mark,  is  placed  beside  26  in  the 
same  horizontal  line,  and  in  the  other  series  a  similar  25' 
stands  beside  25.  This  artifice  had  to  be  resorted  to  to  prevent 
an  inconvenient  consequence  arising  from  the  artifice  just 
explained.  Since  the  Epacts  25  and  24  refer  to  the  same  day  in 
six  months  of  the  year,  it  follows  that,  if  in  the  same  cycle  of 
nineteen  years  there  were  two  years  having  respectively 
25  and  24  as  Epacts,  the  new  moons  would  occur  twice  on 
the  same  day  of  the  month  in  the  same  cycle. 

An  example  will  help  to  make  this  clearer.  As  appears 
from  Table  I.,  the  cycle  of  Epa-ts  which  will  come  into  use 
in  the  year  1900,  contains  both  the  Epacts  24  and  25.  The 
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former  corresponds  with  the  sixth  year  of  the  cycle,  the 
latter  with  the  seventeenth.  Now,  the  rule  for  finding 
the  dates  of  the  new  moons  in  a  given  year  from  the 
latter  table,  is  to  find  the  Epact  of  the  year  in  question ; 
and  the  days  of  the  months  opposite  which  this  Epact  stands 
are  the  dates  of  the  new  moons  throughout  the  year. 
Suppose  then  we  wish  to  find  the  dates  of  the  new  moons 
in  the  sixth  and  seventeenth  years  of  the  coming  cycle  ;  for 
instance,  in  1905  and  1916.  Eor  the  former  year  the  Epact 
is  24;  and,  by  referring  to  the  table,  we  find  this  Epact 
opposite  the  7th  January,  5th  February,  7th  March,  5th 
April,  &c.  The  Epact  for  the  latter  year  is  25,  which 
stands  opposite  the  6th  January,  5th  February,  6th  March, 
5th  April,  &c.  In  every  month,  therefore,  in  which  the  two 
Epacts  24  and  25  stand  side  by  side,  the  new  moons  should 
happen  on  the  same  day  in  the  sixth  and  seventeenth 
years  of  the  cycle. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  same  cycle  of  nineteen 
years,  it  can  never  happen  with  regard  to  mean  lunations, 
and  but  very  rarely  with  regard  to  real  ones,  that  the 
lunation  of  any  month  should  begin  on  the  same  day  of  the 
month  in  two  different  years  of  the  cycle.  Here,  then,  is 
how  this  inconvenience  is  met. 

In  the  same  cycle  of  nineteen  years  the  three  Epacts 
24,  25,  and  26,  can  never  occur.  A  glance  at  Table  I.  will 
show  this,  for  in  no  one  of  the  thirty  horizontal  lines  of 
Epacts  in  that  Table  are  these  three  numbers  found.  When, 
then,  the  Epacts  24  and  25  occur  within  the  same  cycle,  the 
day  which  they  have  in  common  in  each  of  six  months  of 
the  year  is  given  to  24,  and  to  25  is  given  the  day  oppo- 
site 26.  Hence  in  the  case  already  made  regarding  the  years 
1905  and  1916,  the  new  moons  are  correctly  indicated  by 
the  Epact  24  in  the  former  year;  but  in  the  latter  year 
they  are  indicated,  not  by  the  25  which  stands  beside  24, 
but  by  the  25'  which  stands  beside  26  in  the  months 
having  hollotv  lunations.  In  these  months,  then,  in  1916, 
the  new  moons  are  made  to  fall  on  the  day  preceding  that 
on  which  they  fell  in  the  same  months  of  1905 ;  that  is,  on 
the  4th  February,  the  4th  April,  the  2nd  June,  &c,  Hence 
the  reason  for  distinguishing  25  and  25' . 
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Looking  a^ain  at  Table  I.,  we  see  that  in  all  the  cycles 
of  Epacts  in  which  25  and  24  both  occur,  the  25  corresponds 
to  a  Golden  Number  greater  than  11.  This  fact  enables  us 
to  frame  the  following  rule  regarding  the  use  of  the  Epact 
25 : — When  the  Epact  of  the  year  is  25,  and  the  Golden 
Number  less  than  12,  the  new  moons  are  indicated  in 
Table  II.  by  25 ;  but  by  25'  when  the  Golden  Number  is 
greater  than  11. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  this  peculiarity  of  Table  II.,  it 
may  be  said  that  there  is  no  scientific  reason  for  selecting 
24  and  25  in  preference  to  any  other  two  contiguous 
numbers.  The  sole  reason  why  these  were  selected  would 
seem  to  be  because  in  the  old  calendar  of  Golden  Numbers 
the  lunar  equation  was  made  about  the  same  day  to  which 
these  Epacts  are  given.1 

Another  peculiarity  of  Table  II.  remains.  Opposite  the 
31st  December,  two  Epacts,  19'  and  20,  are  placed.  The 
latter  is  the  ordinary,  the  former  the  extraordinary,  Epact  for 
this  day.  The  former  is  employed  only  when  the  Epact 
19  concurs  with  the  Golden  Number  19.  In  other  words, 
when  the  last  year  of  the  lunar  cycle  has  19  for  its 
Epact,  then  the  Epact  for  the  31st  December  is  not  20, 
as  in  other  years,  but  19'.  The  reason  of  this  is  as 
follows : — In  the  last  year  of  every  cycle  the  last  lunation 
of  the  year  has  only  twenty-nine  instead  of  thirty  days. 
Now,  when  the  Epact  is  19,  there  will  be  a  new  moon 
on  the  2nd  December.  For  in  Table  II.  the  Epact  19 
stands  opposite  the  2nd  December.  And  since  in  the  last 
year  of  the  cycle  this  lunation  is  to  consist  of  only  twenty- 
nine  days,  another  new  moon  will  fall  on  the  31st  December. 
But  the  rule  for  the  use  of  this  table  is  that  the  new  moons 
fall  on  the  days  opposite  which  stands  the  Epact  of  the  year. 
Since  then  a  new  moon  must  fall  on  the  31st  December  in 
the  particular  case  we  are  considering,  the  Epact  of  the  year 
must  stand  opposite  that  day.  Hence  the  presence  of  the 
Epact  19'.  This  extraordinary  Epact,  however,  will  have 

1  Lalande,  Astronomic,  1.  viii.,  n.  1590,  who  eites  Clavius  himself  as  his 
authority. 
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no  practical  concern  for  the  human  race  for  some  generations 
to  come,  as  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  to  be  employed, 
that  is  the  concurrence  of  the  Golden  Number  19  with  the 
Epact  19,  will  not  occur  till  after  the  year  8400. 

One  use  of  these  tables  is  to  find  the  dates  of  the  new 
moons.  The  way  in  which  they  are  employed  for  this 
purpose  has  been  already  pointed  out.  Suppose  we  wish 
to  know  the  dates  of  the  new  moons  of  the  present  year. 
We  first  find  the  Golden  Number.  This  is  12,  as  we 
have  already  found.  Under  the  Golden  Number  12  we 
find  in  line  C,  Table  I.,  the  Epact  I.  This  is  the  Epact  for 
1892.  Turning  now  to  Table  II.,  we  find  this  Epact  opposite 
the  following  dates  :— 

January  30,  July  26, 

February  28,  August  24, 

March  30,  September  23, 

April  28,  October  22,  ' 

May  28,  November  21, 

June  26,  December  20. 

These,  then,  are  the  dates  of  the  calendar  new  moons 
during  the  current  year. 

Knowing  the  Epact  of  a  given  year,  we  can,  by  a  very 
simple  calculation,  determine  approximately  the  moon's  age 
on  any  day  of  that  year. 

To  find  the  moon's  age  on  any  day  of  the  first  three 
months,  the  Epact  is  added  to  the  day  of  the  month,  and  thirty 
subtracted  from  the  sum,  if  possible ;  the  remainder  is  the 
age  of  the  moon.  If  the  sum  does  not  exceed  thirty,  then  it 
represents  the  moon's  age.  In  the  remaining  nine  months 
the  Epact  is  likewise  added  to  the  day  of  the  month,  but  the 
sum  must  be  increased  by  unity  for  each  month  that  has 
elapsed  from  March  to  the  month  in  question,  both  inclusive. 
In  this  case,  too,  the  moon's  age  is  represented  by  the 
remainder  after  thirty  has  been  subtracted,  or  by  the  sum 
if  it  be  less  than  thirty.  This  rule  is  easily  remembered, 
and,  though  not  very  accurate,  serves  to  indicate  whether  on 
a  particular  night  moonlight  is  to  be  looked  for.  To  illustrate 
the  rule  by  an  example,  let  us  inquire  what  will  be  the 
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moon's  age  on  the  following  feasts  in  the  present  year— the 
Feast  of  St.  Patrick,  March  17  ;  Easter  Sunday,  April  17  ; 
the  Feast  of  All  Saints,  November  1 ;  and  the  Feast  of  the 
Nativity,  December  25.  According  to  the  rule,  the  moon's 
age  on  March  17  will  be  17  +  1  =  18  days;  on  April  17  it  will 
be  17  +  1  +  1  =  19  days  ;  on  Nov.  1  it  will  be  1  +  1  +9=  11 ; 
and  on  December  25  it  will  be  25  +  1  +  10  —  30  =  6. 

D.  O'LOAN. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE    FEAST  OF    THE    SACRED    HEART,    AND  THE    "  ORDO 
FOR   1892. 

"  EEV.  DEAR  SIR, — Will  you  please  clear  a  doubt  for  me  ? 

"In  our  '  Ordo '  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  marked 
this  year  for  the  25th  of  June,  the  Feast  of  St.  William  being 
suppressed. 

"In  the  'Ordo  '  of  the  diocese,  I  find  that  the  Feast  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  is  marked  for  the  27th ;  now,  according  to  the 
Decree  (quoted  in  the  beginning  of  the  '  Ordo '),  it  is  to  be  cele- 
brated on  the  day  after  St.  John,  when  this  great  saint  happens 
to  take  the  Friday  intended  originally  for  the  Sacred  Heart. 

"  The  Feast  of  St. William  does  not  appear  to  be  one  of  special 
importance,  to  prevent  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  taking  the 
day  assigned  to  it  by  the  Decree. 

"  Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  about  this,  as  I  am  asked  to 
give  a  retreat,  to  end  on  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  I  made 
my  arrangements  for  the  25th. 

"  RELIGIOUS." 

Our  esteemed  correspondent  is  to  follow  his  own  "  Ordo." 
By  an  oversight,  as  it  would  seem,  the  compiler  of  the 
"  Ordo  "  for  the  secular  clergy  of  Ireland  has  transferred  the 
Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  to  the  27th  June,  although, 
according  to  the  manifest  meaning  of  the  Decree  Urbis  et 
Orbis  of  June  28,  1889,  to  which  he  refers,  it  should  this 
year  be  celebrated  on  the  25th  June.  The  words  of  the 
Decree  bearing  on  this  point  are  as  follow  : — 

"  IdemFestum  (scil.  SSimi  Cordis  Jesu)  feria  VI.  post  Octavam 
Corporis  Christi,  tamquam  in  sede  propria,  recolatur  ;  et  nonnisi 
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Solemnitatibus  ritus  duplicis  primae  classis  universalis  Bcclesiae, 
nempe  Nativitatis  S.  Joannes  Baptistae  ac  SS.  Apostolorum  Petri 
et  Pauli,  nee  non  Festis  particularibus  ejusdem  ritus,  ceu  Dedi- 
cationis,  ac  titularis  Ecclesiae,  locique  Patroni,  quando  haec  sub 
duplici  praecepto  fiant,  locum  cedat ;  quibus  in  casibus,  die 
immediate  ea  Festa  insequenti,  veluti  in  sede  propria,  reponatur." 

According  to  this  Decree,  then,  when  the  Feast  of 
St.  John  happens  to  fall  on  the  Friday  after  the  Octave  of 
Corpus  Christi,  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  must  be 
transferred.  But  it  is  not  to  be  transferred  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules  regulating  the  transfer  of  Feasts,  but  according 
to  the  special  rules  regulating  the  transfer  of  a  few  of  the 
principal  Feasts,  and  among  others  of  this  very  Feast  of 
St.  John,  when  it  occurs  on  the  same  day  as  the  Feast  of 
Corpus  Christi.  According  to  these  special  rules,  when 
one  of  the  Feasts  which  they  regard  is  impeded  on  its  own 
proper  day,  it  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  day  immediately 
following,  which  for  that  year  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sedes 
propria  of  the  Feast. 

What  is  meant  by  saying  that  the  day  immediately  fol- 
lowing is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sedes  propria  of  the  Feast,  is 
very  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  rubric  found  in  the  breviary 
immediately  before  the  Feast  of  St.  John.  This  rubric 
says  :— 

"  Notandum  quod  si  sequenti  die  xxiv  occurrerit  solemnitas 
SS.  Corp.  Christi,  agendum  erit  de  praedicta  solemnitate.  Festum 
vero  S.  Joannes  Baptistae  tune  reponatur  in  diem  xxv  tanquam 
in  sedem  propriam  translate  quocumque  alio  festo  duplici  si  alicubi 
occurrat,  post  octavam  aut  eo  penitus  omisso  juxta  Bubricas  ;  sed 
si  fuerit  vel  i  vel  ii  classis  transfertur  in  primam  diemofficio  duplici 
non  impeditam  infra  eamdem  octavam." 

According  to  this  rubric,  when  the  Feast  of  Corpus 
Christi  falls  on  June  24,  the  following  day,  June  25,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  sedes  propria  of  the  Feast  of  St.  John,  even 
though  that  day  should  have  been  already  occupied  by  a 
double  of  the  first  class.  Now,  according  to  the  Decree  of 
1889,  quoted  above,  June  25  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  sedes 
propria  of  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  when  June  24  is 
the  Friday  after  the  Octave  of  Corpus  Christi.  Similarly, 
therefore,  whatever  be  the  rite  of  the  Feast  occurring  on 
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June  25,  in  the  circumstances  just  mentioned,  it  must  yield 
to  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  must  be  transferred 
or  omitted,  according  to  its  rite  and  quality.  The  Feast  of 
St.  William  must,  therefore,  yield  to  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  this  year,  and,  being  only  of  double  rite,  it  cannot  be 
transferred";  while  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  being  a 
double  of  the  first  class,  forbids  its  commemoration.  Hence 
this  year  the  Feast  of  St.  William  is  simply  omitted.  We 
append  the  corrections  to  be  introduced  into  the  "  Ordo  " 
of  this  year  up  to  July  8.  The  farther  corrections  required 
will  be  published  next  month  :  - 

JUNIUS,  1892. 

24.  Fer.  6.  NATIVITAS   S.  JOANNIS  BAPTISTAE  dupl.  1  cl.  cum 

Oct.    (Credo  non  die.  nisi  in  Eccl.  S.  Joanni,  dedicata). 
In  a  Vesp.  com.  seq.  tant. 
Festum  S.  Gulielmi  hoc  anno  pcnitus  omittitur. 

25.  Sabb.    FESTUM   SSaii   COEDIS    JESU  dupl.   1    cl.     Off.    ct 

mis.  (Egredimini)  e  suppl.  Pro  Aliguibus  locis.  Nil  de 
Oct.  S.  Joannis. 

In  mis.  die.    Credo.     Praef.  de  Nativ.  Dom.     In  2  Yesp. 
com.  seq.     (Ant.  propr)  et  Dom.  tant. 

26.  DOM.  iii.  post  Pentec.  SS.  Joannis  et  Pauli  mm.  dupl.  LI.  1. 

N.  Fratres  debitores.  9  1.  horn.  et.  com.  Dom.  et  Oct. 
S.  Joannis  in  L.  et  m.  Credo  (propter  diem  Dominic.) 
Evg.  Dom.  in  fin.  Vesp.  de  seq.  (m.  t.  v.)  com.  praec. 
Dom.  et  Oct.  S.  Joan. 

In  DD.  Dublin.  Tuam.  Dromor.  ct  Derrien.     In  2  Vesp. 

com.  seq.  §  et  Dom.  tant.  r. 

•  In  DD.  Kiidar.  Elphin.  Lismor.  Ardfertcn.    Aghadoncn. 
et  Clonferten.   In  2  Vesp.com.  seq.  (m.  t.v.)  et  Dom.  tant. 

27.  Fer.  2.     S.  Jarlathi,  Ep.  et  C.  (m.  t.  v.)  dupl.  maj.  Omn. 

de  (comm.  1  loco  (6  ult.)  com.  Oct.  in  L.  et  M.     In  2 

Vesp.  com.  seq.  et  Oct. 
In  DD.  Dublin.  Tuam.  Dromor.  et  Derrien.     S.  Barnabas 

Apost.  dupl.  maj.  (ex  11  ult.)  Offic.  de  comm.  Apost.  LI. 

Nn.  et  Or.  prop.     In  Mis.  Cr.  Praef.  Apost.     In  2  Vesp. 

com.  seq.  et  Oct. 
In  DD.  Kiidar.  Elphin.   Lismor.  Ardferten.  Aghadon.  et 

Clonferten,    S.  Laseriani,   Ep.    et  C.  dupl.  maj.  (ex  18 

Apr.  (m.  t  v.)  Omn.  de  comm.  1  loco,  com.  Oct.  in  L.  et  M. 

In  2  Vesp.  com.  seq.  et  Oct. 
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28.  Fer.  3.  (Vigil).  S.  Leonis  P.  et  C.  semed.  etc.  ut  in  "  Ordo" 
usque  ad  diem  3  mensis  prox. 

JULIUS. 

3.  DOMINICA  IV.  post  Pentec.  Indulg.  Plenar.  ratione 
1  mas  Dom.  mensis.  De  Pretiosis.  Sanguine  D.  N.  J.  Chr, 
dupl.  2  cl,  Offic.  prop,  ut  in  Quadrag.  9  1.  horn.  com. 
Dom.  tant.  in  L.  et  M.  Cr.  Praef.  de  Cruc.  Evg.  Dom.  in 
fin.  In  2  Vesp.  com.  seq.  (m.  t.  v.)  et  Dom.  tant. — r. 

In  DD.  Dublinen.  Dromor.  Derrien.  Kildar.  Elphin.  Lismor. 
Ardferten.  Aghadoen.  et  Clonferten.  In  2  Vesp.  com.  seq. 
(m.  t.  v.)  et  Dom.  tant. — r. 

4.  Fer.  2.  S.  Colmani.  Ep.  et  C.  (m.  t.  v.)  dupl.  maj.  e  7 
Junii)  Omn.  de  comm.  1  loco.  In  2  Vesp.  com.  seq.  et 
Oct.  SS.  Petri  et  Pauli.  . 

In  DD.  Dublin.  Dromor.  Derrien.  Kildar.  Elphin.  Lismor. 
Ardferten.  et  Clonferten.  S.  Jarlathi,  Ep.  et  C.  (m.  t.  v.) 
dupl.  maj.  (6  ult.)  Omn.  de  comm.  1  loco.  In  2  Vesp. 
com.  seq. 

5.  Fer.  3.  SS.  Cyrilli  et  Methodii,  etc. 

6.  Fer.  4.  Octava  SS.  Petri  et  Pauli,  dupl.  Vesp.  de  seq. 

(m.  t.  v.)  com.  praec. 

In  DD.  Dublin.  Tuam.  Derrien.  Kildar.  Elphin.  Lismor. 
Kerrien.  et  Clonfert.  Vesp.  de  seq.  (m.  t.  v.)  com. 
prae. 

7.  Fer.  5.  S.  Commbse,  Abb.  dupl.  maj.  (m.  t.  v.)  (e  9  ult. 

Omn.  de  comm.     In  2  Vesp.  com.  seq. 

In  DD.  Dublin.  Tuam.  Derrien.  Kildar.  Elphin.  Lismoren. 
Ardferten.  Aghadonen.  et  Clonferten.  S.  Colmani,  Ep.  et 
C.  dupl.  maj.  (m.  t.  v.)  (ex  7  ult.)  Omn.  de  comm.  Imo  loco. 
In  2  Vesp.  com.  seq. 

8.  Fer.  6.  S.  Kiliani,  Ep.  et  m.  dupl.  etc.  et  deinceps  ut  in 

"  Ordo  "  usque  ad  26  inst. 

D.  OTiOAN. 
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Correspondence.1 

CONSECRATION  OF  AN  ALTAR. 

11  DEAR  SIR, — I  read  with  interest,  but  not  with  entire  satis- 
faction, the  question  and  answer  taken  from  the  Ephemerides 
Ecclesiasticae,  and  published  in  the  September  number  of  the 
I.  E.  EECORD,  concerning  the  consecration,  &c.,  of  an  altar. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  rev.  respondent,  although  he  admits 
and  quotes  decrees  of  the  S.  E.  C.,  declaring  that  the  altar-stone 
should  be  one  entire  stone,  and  not  made  up  of  several  stones, 
firmly  and  closely  united  by  cement  or  otherwise,  yet  he  goes  on 
to  give  reasons  to  show  that  this  is  not  de  validitate  consecrationis. 
But  De  Herdt  (loco  citato,  i.,  1761),  quotes  the  same  decrees,  and 
seems  not  to  have  a  doubt  of  the  necessity  '  ad  valid  itatem  con- 
secrationis,' that  the  stone  should  consist  of  '  uno  et  integro 
lapide ;'  and  I  must  say  the  reasons  given  for  the  solution  do  not 
seem  sufficiently  strong  to  shake  our  faith  in  the  clear  and  posi- 
tive words  of  the  decree.  That  the  declaration  of  the  decree 
alludes  to  the  unity  of  the  stone,  and  not  to  the  fact  of  the  corona 
lignea  or  zona  marmorea  by  which  they  are  bound  together,  is 
clear  from  the  words  added  in  the  decree,  '  Mensa  ex  integro 
lapide  constituatur.'  These  words,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to 
remove  all  possible  occasion  of  doubt  or  misunderstanding. 

"  But  a  more  important  matter  is  that  concerning  the  sepulchre. 
It  seems  to  me  the  respondent  has  not  taken  in  the  gist  of  the 
Dubium  at  all,  and  answers  a  totally  different  question  from  that 
put  in  the  Dubium.  His  whole  argument  turns  upon  a  broken 
or  separated  stone.  He  says  the  consecration  of  the  altar  in  casu 
is  invalid,  '  quid  lapis  abniptus  cst.'  He  speaks  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  stone  being  joined  by  cement,  but  he  says  that 
joining  is  not  such  as  to  make  the  stone  '  quid  unum  integ- 
rumque*  Now,  if  I  understand  the  case  aright,  it  does  not 
speak  of  a  stone  broken  into  two  pieces,  but  of  a  sound  and 
integral  stone  ;  but  the  square  hole  cut  in  the  middle  of  it  for  a 

1  We  received  a  long  letter  on  the  question  of  the  Bcne.dictio  in  Articulo 
Mortis,  from  "  Sacerdos  Dublinensis  "  at  a  date  (27th  of  May)  too  late  for 
its  publication  in  this  issue  of  the  I.  E.  RECORD. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  subscribers  are  satisfied  that  the 
question  has  been  fully  and  ably  discussed  in  the  recent  numbers  of  the 
I.  E.  RECORD,  and  that  no  useful  purpose  can  be  served  by  continuing  the 
controversy. 

We  therefore  close  our  pages  to  any  further  discussion  of  the  subject. 
-ED.  I.  E.  R. 
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sepulchre  for  the  relics  is  cut  right  through  the  stone  (like  the 
hole  for  the  handle  of  a  grindstone)  instead  of  being  only  cut  half 
or  part  of  the  distance  through  the  stone.  The  words  are  :— 
'  Hujus  vero  lapidis  pars  media,  ubi  sepulchrum  extabat  pro 
recondendis  Heliquiis  per  totum  erat  excavata  seu  perforata.'  The 
relics  being  placed  in  this  cavity  did  not  rest  upon,  the  altar-stone 
itself,  but  on  the  stone  or  brickwork  on  which  the  stone  was  laid, 
and  the  Hole  was  covered  with  cement,  '  quod  (operculum) 
cnemeti  ope  optime  clausumfuit'  (not  two  separate  parts  joined 
with  cement). 

"  The  rev.  respondent  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  the  words 
'  pars  media,'  which  in  Latin  is  ambiguous,  meaning  either 
'  the  half  '  or  the  '  middle  part.  Hence  the  question  put  is 
not  answered  at  all.  If  I  might  be  permitted  to  give  an  opinion 
I  might  say  the  altar  in  casu  is  not  validly  consecrated,  for  two 
reasons  : — 

"  1.  The  Pontificate  says  the  relics  are  to  be  included  in  the 
altar,  '  includenda  in  altari.'  In  the  case  in  question  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  verified.  They  are  not  included  in,  but  sur- 
rounded by,  the  altar. 

"2.  The  sepulchre  should  be  closed  or  covered,  not  by  cement 
as  in  the  case,  but  by  a  piece  of  stone.  The  Pontificale  says  : — 
"  Pontifex  .  .  .  accipiem  lapidem  seu  tabulam  cum  qua  debet 
claudi  sepulchrum  .  .  .  ponit  et  coaptat  tabulam  seu  lapidem 
super  sepulchrum  claudens  illud." 

"  Before  concluding  I  would   respectfully  ask  : — 
"  1.  Is  it  necessary  that  this  stone  or  slab  to  cover  the  sepulchre 
should  be  of  the  same  material — viz.,  marble — as  the  altar,  or 
would  slate  or  any  other  stone  do  ? 

"2.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  more  than  one  relic  in  each  altar? 
i.  e.,  would  one  relic  suffice  ;  and  if  not,  would  two  or  more 
relics  of  the  one  saint  suffice,  or  should  there  be  one  or  more 
relics  of  different  saints  in  each  altar  ?  The  Pontificale  all  the 
time  speaks  of  the  relics  in  the  plural  number,  but  the  rubric 
would  seem  to  signify  that  more  than  one  saint's  relics  are  neces- 
sary. '  Illi  quorum  Reliquiae  includuntur  ;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Mass  we  say:  "  Per  merita  sanctorum  tuorum  quorum 
Eeliquiae  hie  sunt.' 

"Begging  to  be  excused  for  trespassing-— I  remain,  sincerely 
in  Christ, 

"  M.  D.  HOWLEY,  Pref,  Apoc. 
"  SANDY  POINT,  BAY  ST.  GEORGE, 
"  WEST  NEWFOUNDLAND." 
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OUE  CATECHISMS. — MOST  EEV.  DR.  O'EEILLY. 

THE  catechism  generally  in  use  throughout  the  Northern 
Province  before  the  introduction  of  the  Maynooth  Catechism  was 
that  bearing  the  title  "A  Catechism  of  the  Christian  Doctrine, 
divided  into  four  parts,  by  the  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Eeilly." 

A  few  biographical  notes  of  the  author  of  this  well-known 
catechism  may  have  an  interest  for  many  readers  of  the  I.  E. 
EECOED.  Dr.  Eeilly  was  a  native  of  the  diocese  of  Kilmore,  and 
County  of  Cavan.  The  name  would  point  to  East  Breffni.  His 
full  name  was  Michael  O'Eeilly.  He  was  Vicar-General  of  his 
native  diocese  before  1736.  Subsequently  he  became  rector  or 
parish  priest  of  Drogheda,  and  was  recommended  for  the  vacant 
see  of  Derry,  by  King  James,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1739.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  King  James  ("  Jacobus  Eex  ") 
was  son  of  James  II.,  and  commonly  called  the  "  Old  Pretender," 
who  died  at  Eome  in  1766. 

Dr.  O'Eeilly's  Brief  of  appointment  to  the  vacant  see  of 
Derry  bears  date  April  24th,  1739.  In  the  following  year,  1740, 
we  find  Dr.  O'Eeilly  one  of  the  assistant  bishops  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  Francis  Stuart,  a  Franciscan  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor. 

Brady,  in  his  Episcopal  Succession,  tells  us  that  Michael 
O'Eeilly  was  translated  from  Derry  to  Armagh,  by  Brief,  dated 
January  23rd,  1749.  The  recommendation  of  O'Eeilly,  by 
"  Jacobus  Eex,"  was  dated  Eomae,  Die  23  Decembris,  1748. 

The  Eight  Eev.  Edmund  Derry,  who  was  Bishop  of  Dromore 
in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  (1801-19),  and  who  has 
written  short  sketches  of  the  successors  of  Primate  Hugh 
MacMahon,  speaking  of  Dr.  Eeilly,  says  : — 

^  "He  published  two  catechisms,  one  in  Irish,  the  other  in 
English ;  and  though  there  have  been  many  others  written  and 
printed  since  that  period,  his  work  (particularly  in  Ulster)  has 
the  ascendant.  He  was  a  most  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  it  was 
often  his  practice  to  surprise  the  priests  on  Sundays,  whom,  if  he 
discovered -that  the  children  committed  to  their  care  were  not 
instructed  in  the  catechism,  or  that  the  sacerdotal  vestments  or 
ornaments  of  the  altar  were  not  in  that  decorous  state  in  which 
he  would  wish  to  find  them,  he  publicly  rebuked  with  unfeeling 
severity.  His  residence  was  in  the  parish  of  Turfegin,  near 
Drogheda,  in  a  farmhouse,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1758, 
and  was  linterred  in  the  burial-ground  called  the  Chord,  on  the 
outside  of  Laurence's  Gate,  Drogheda." 

J.  D. 
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CHRISTIAN  ANTHROPOLOGY.     By  Eev.  John  Them. 
New  York  :  Benziger  Brothers.     1892. 

THIS  volume  fills  a  great  void  in  Christian  philosophical 
literature.  All  students  of  philosophy  for  many  years  back  must 
have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  the  study  of  anthro- 
pology from  the  want  of  a  reliable  book  dealing  fully  with  the 
subject  as  it  stands  at  the  present  day.  Of  course  we  have 
many  scholastic  treatises,  but  they  are  too  scholastic,  and  almost 
useless  as  regards  developments  of  the  present  age.  And  although 
the  origin  of  life,  and,  consequently,  the  origin  of  man,  has  been, 
especially  during  this  century,  the  great  argument  used  against 
the  necessity  of  God,  the  struggle  has  been  almost  entirely  one- 
sided, and  our  adversaries  have  had  the  field  undisturbed  to  fight 
amongst  themselves  about  details.  This  has  arisen  more  or  less 
from  that  certain  security  with  which  Catholics  lean  upon  their 
old  unchanging  faith  regardless  of  new  errors  or  old  errors  in  new 
forms.  Yet  these  new  forms  of  error  are  appearing  every  day  in 
such  seductive  surroundings  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  save 
the  unthinking,  that  they  *be  warned  of  the  error,  and  saved 
from  its  bane.  Most  attractive  volumes  of  history,  travels,  and 
geology,  have  recently  been  written  in  a  popular  style,  all  using 
the  same  instrument  to  dethrone  God,  the  origin  of  species.  The 
knowledge  of  Christian  anthropology  is  most  necessary,  there- 
fore, just  now.  "  It  is  especially  the  priest,"  as  the  preface  says, 
"  who  should  possess  a  more  or  less  thorough  knowledge  of  these 
scientific  subjects,  which  are  so  often  and  so  vigorously  debated 
nowadays  .  .  .  the  priest  who  knows  only  his  dogmatic  and 
moral  theology  may  be  surprised  and  confounded  by  objections 
formulated  in  entirely  new  language,  supported  by  pretended 
fact,  or  by  a  discovery  wrongly  interpreted." 

Father  Thein's  book  is  written  in  a  very  nice,  clear,  light 
style,  a  style  that  would  win  one  to  read  it  to  the  end  when  once 
commenced — a  most  essential  thing  for  an  English  scientific  work. 
To  a  priest  it  will  be  engaging  reading,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
imparting  knowledge  most  useful  and  necessary.  Everything  con- 
nected with  modern  anthropology  is  dealt  with  in  detail.  All  the 
different  systems  of  our  adversaries  are  fully  explained  and  refuted 
as  far  as  consonance  with  dogmas  of  faith  requires  that  they  should 
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not  be  supported.  Here  and  there  we  find  long '  extracts  from 
Haeckel,  Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndal,  &c.,  which  make  it  easier 
for  us  really  to  understand  their  mind  on  the  subjects  under 
discussion.  It  is  consoling  to  find  also  a  liberal  spirit  running 
through  the  pages.  There  is  no  straining  of  the  faith,  which 
makes  it  seem  so  opposed  to  new  discoveries  in  science.  And 
in  this  matter  there  is  embarrassment  equal  to  refutation  for 
opponents  when  they  discover,  after  working  out  long  systems 
of  arguments  against  imagined  Catholic  doctrines,  that  these 
doctrines  are  not  defined  by  the  Church  at  all,  and  that  many 
Catholic  scientists  hold  to  the  same  arguments. 

Father  Thein,  on  the  matter  of  the  age  of  man,  thinks  mankind 
over  eight  thousand  years  old.  Eecent  discoveries  in  Egypt  would 
make  one  imagine  that  Father  Thein  has  been  even  moderate  in 
mentioning  eight  thousand ;  for,  although  there  is  force  in  the 
discovery  that  the  lists  of  dymasties  overlap  one  another,  yet  to 
an  ordinary  inquirer,  reading  an  account  of  them,  the  conviction 
would  be  that  the  human  race  is  very  much  older.  On  the 
subject  of  Darwinism  we  have  a  broad  field  of  inquiry  without 
wandering  into  unbelief ;  for  we  know  that  Darwinism,  restricted 
within  certain  limits,  is  not  necessarily  in  conflict  with  the  Bible. 
As  far  as  the  body  is  concerned,  certainly  we  can  be  Darwinians, 
if  we  like,  without  being  infidels.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
attend  to  the  sentiment  of  the  author's  remarks  in  his  chapter 
on  "  The  Antiquity  of  Man  and  Geology."  "  It  is  curious  to  note 
the  readiness  of  some  men  to  accept  everything  new  and  startling, 
and  to  efface  and  destroy  the  old  landmarks  of  time  and  history, 
merely  because  somebody  has  said  they  are  fogyish.  Men  have 
never  been  more  rebellious  against  religious  dogma  than  in  our 
days,  and  yet  they  have  never  bowed  with  more  humble 
submission  to  assertions  put  forward  in  the  name  of  science  by 
self-styled  savants.  When  we  are  told  '  Science  has  spoken,' 
the  case  is  settled.  Everything  must  give  way  to  science ; 
everything  must  have  her  seal  and  approbation.  But  has  science 
spoken?  Are  we  sure  that  these  misguided  sceptists,  infidels 
and  materialists,  do  not  err  in  their  speculative  theories,  like 
many  other  weak  and  diseased  minds  which  trespass  on  the 
domain  of  theology  ?  .  We  call  scientists  to  the  bar  of 

judgment ;  we  shall  try  them  before  an  unbiassed  jury ;  and  we 
are  willing  to  submit  the  verdict  to  the  intelligence  of  our  readers." 
What  wide  fields  of  interesting  inquiry  are  opened  up  in  this 
volume,  and  all  traversed  in  a  most  interesting  and  complete  way. 
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Nothing  is  passed  over.  The  Bible  is  searched,  the  earth  is 
searched  even  to  the  mention  of  the  Laurentian-Eozoon  as  an 
organism  or  not ;  the  different  parts  of  the  races  of  men  are 
examined  and  brought  together  for  the  specific  unity  of  mankind. 
As  is  evidenced,  Father  Thein  has  given  to  the  study  of  anthro- 
pology "  years  of  study  and  research."  The  result  has  been  a 
real  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  and  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  the 
approbation  not  only  of  junior  philosophical  students,  but  also  of 
the  old  and  tried  in  the  ways  of  modern  science. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  INFALLIBILITY  ;  BOTH  OR  NEITHER.    By 

the  Kev.  Daniel  Lyons.  London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

"New  York  :  15,  East  Sixteenth-street. 

THIS  is  a  handsome  8vo  volume,  of  some  280  pages,  printed  in 
clear,  bold  type,  on  strong  superfine  paper.  The  author  deserves 
to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  having  done  a  really  good  work 
in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  for  having  done  that  work  well.  In 
his  preface  he  sets  forth  in  a  few  well-chosen  sentences  the 
importance  of  the  subject  he  undertakes  to  handle,  especially  at  a 
time  like  the  present,  when  "  the  course  of  religious  thought  is 
every  day  bringing  into  clearer  light  the  truth  which  the  Catholic 
Church  has  ever  insisted  on — viz.,  that  Christianity,  to  maintain 
its  rightful  hold  on  the  reason  and  conscience  of  men,  needs  a 
living,  infallible  witness  to  its  truths  and  principles ;  a  living, 
infallible  guardian  of  its  purity  and  integrity  ;  and  a  living 
infallible  interpreter  of  its  meaning." 

The  book  is  substantially  made  up  of  five  chapters.  We  say 
substantially,  because  the  appendices,  treating  respectively  of  the 
"  Happiness  of  Converts,"  of  "  Some  Facts  relating  to  the  Vatican 
Council,"  and  of  "  Pontifical  Decrees  and  the  Obedience  due  to 
them,"  are  not  very  intimately,  if  at  all,  connected  with  the  main 
subject  of  discussion.  In  the  first  chapter  the  author  explains 
the  meaning  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Infallibility.  He  first 
tells  us  very  exhaustively  what  it  is  not,  and  then  in  clear  precise 
language  defines  its  true  meaning.  The  second  and  third  chapters 
are  taken  up  with  the  development  of  the  arguments  in  support 
of  the  Catholic  doctrine.  The  arguments  made  use  of  by 
Father  Lyons  are  of  two  kinds— first,  those  that  show  the 
necessity;  and  secondly,  arguments  chiefly  taken  from  the 
inspired  writings,  that  establish  the  fact  or  actual  existence  in 
the  Church  of  an  infallible  teaching  authority.  Nothing  could 
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be  better  than  this  portion  of  the  work,  the  learned  author's 
arguments  being  all  closely  reasoned,  forcible,  and  convincing 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  the  leading  objections  that  have 
at  various  times  been  brought  by  non- Catholic  writers  against 
the  dogma  of  Infallibility,  are  carefully  examined,  and  answered 
in  a  full  and  masterly  manner. 

It  can  be  easily  inferred  from  the  foregoing  observations 
that  Christianity  and  Infallibility  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
stock  of  popular  theological  literature,  and  that  it  will  amply 
repay  all  who  make  a  study  of  its  pages.  The  volume  bears 
intrinsic  evidence  of  having  been  written  principally  for  the 
instruction  and  Jbenefit  of  non- Catholic  readers  ;  and  this,  we 
take  it,  is  the  reason  why  the  author  has,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
made  all  his  quotations  from  the  Authorized  or  Protestant  Version 
of  the  Scriptures.  Yet  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  end 
had  in  view  would  not  have  been  as  fully  secured  had  the  texts 
been  cited  from  the  Catholic  version  ;  or  whether  a  non-Catholic 
reader,  who  should  refuse  to  be  convinced  by  arguments  based  on 
Scripture  testimonies,  as  found — say,  in  the  Douay  Version — will 
be  likely  to  yield  to  the  arguments,  however  conclusive  in  them- 
selves, as  drawn  by  Father  Lyons. 

There  is  one  statement  contained  in  this  book  to  which 
we  cannot  agree.  We  do  not  believe  that,  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  the  case  of  infallibility,  is  always  "  wholly 
negative."  On  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  that  it  rarely,  if 
ever,  is  so ;  and  we  think  the  teaching  of  Catholic  theologians  on 
the  point  is  more  accurately  conveyed  in  the  studied  and  guarded 
language  of  the  late  Mr.  Proctor,  quoted  at  page  225,  than  in  the 
phrase,  "  wholly  negative." 

We  also  notice  that  at  page  176  there  is  what  seems  to  be 
a  slight  confusion  of  ideas,  and  a  consequent  inaccuracy  of 
expression,  that  the  author  would  have  done  well  to  have  guarded 
against.  The  following  is  the  passage  referred  to: — "  There  is 
no  species  of  tyranny  that  can  reach  the  mind  and  compel  its 
assent.  The  consent  of  the  will  may  be  extorted,  but  the  assent 
of  the  intellect — no."  Surely  it  is  not  contended  that  the  mind 
or  intellect  is  more  free  than  the  will ;  or  that,  if  the  consent  of 
the  will  could  be  extorted,  the  assent  of  the  intellect  could  not 
also  be  extorted  or  compelled.  Liberty,  we  should  think,  is 
intrinsic,  not  to  the  intellect,  but  to  the  will,  the  liberty  of  the 
former  faculty  being  extrinsic — borrowed  from  and  imparted  to 
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it  by  the  will.  These  remarks,  however,  in  no  way  affect  the 
truth  of  the  author's  .main  contention — viz./ that  the  assent  of 
faith  is  perfectly  free  and  voluntary. 

E.  0. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  PARISH.     By  the  Very  Eev.  Joseph  M. 

Flynn.     Morristown,  N.  J.     1892. 

THIS  is  the  history  of  the  parish  of  Morristown  from  the 
foundation  of  its  first  church,  in  1847,  to  the  present  year,  1892. 
A  fuller  history  of  the  parish  could  scarcely  be  possible.  The 
minutest  details  are  entered  into  :  even  lists  of  subscribers'  names 
are  recorded.  It  is  a  pity,  indeed,  that  every  parish  should  not 
have  its  history  told  in  some  tangible  form.  We  could  not  expect 
it  to  be  done  in  the  perfect  way  of  Father  Flynn.  But  there  are  so 
many  parishes  even  here  in  Ireland  where  a  stranger  might  find 
the  utmost  ignorance  existing  of  its  antecedent  history,  and  this 
mostly  from  want  of  a  little  care  in  preservation  of  documents,  &c. 
Father  Flynn's  book  errs,  if  anything,  on  the  side  of  perfection. 
It  is  beautifully  bound  and  illustrated.  To  the  people  of  Morris- 
town  it  must  be  an  interesting  memorial  of  their  parish.  An 
authentic  but  less  detailed  history,  together  with  the  safe-keeping 
of  important  books  and  papers,  would  be  a  most  desirable  thing 
in  every  parish. 

THOUGHTS  AND  TEACHINGS  OF  LACORDAIRE.   Dublin :  M.  H. 

Gill  and  Son.    1892. 

All  lovers  of  Lacordaire,  and,  indeed,  of  our  holy  religion,  must 

feel  glad  at  the  publication  of  this  volume.      The  extracts  lead  us 

so  much  more  into  the  heart  of  Lacordaire,  and  we  see  there  the 

attractions  which  won  it  back  to  the  faith,  and  held  it  firmly  at 

anchor   to   the  end.       Too  little   seems  to  be  known  to  us  of 

Lacordaire  ;  and  too  much  could  not  be  known  of  him  in  this  age? 

when  the  lives  of  most  youths  are  a  repetition  of  his  youth,  and 

when  youth  needs  so  much  the  bright  example  of  his  repentance 

to  stimulate  good  efforts  to  rise  above  sin.      The    "  masculine 

religion"  of   the   quotation    from    Newman    seems    thoroughly 

exemplified  in  those  Thoughts  and  Teachings.     They  are  evidently 

Thoughts  and  Teachings  for  masculine  minds,  minds  not  imbued 

intuitively,  as  it  were,  by  soft  religious  feelings,  and  nourished 

by  sensible  devotion  ;  but  hard,  stern,  inquiring  minds  that  need 

to  be  met  "  squarely  "  and  honestly.     The  issues  are  put  plainly 

without  any  self-assumption.      He  is  a  great  theologian  and  a 
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great  philosopher,  and  yet  he  will  at  times  leave  both  theology 
and  philosophy  aside  to  remind  his  hearers  that  these  things  of 
themselves  are  unable  to  bring  faith  to  the  dead  soul.  Here  his 
honesty  exposes  his  humility,  for  it  requires  something  more  than 
an  ordinary  effort  of  humility  for  a  man  of  Lacordaire's  intellect 
to  acknowledge  that  in  many  cases  he  can  argue,  but  not  con- 
vince ;  that  his  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  theology  may  supply 
him  with  fine  arguments,  but  that  conviction  must  come  to  the 
soul  "  as  the  gentle  rain"  from  heaven,  the  effect  of  God's  gra«e. 
He  had  felt  this  too  plainly  in  his  own  conversion,  not  to  put  it 
plainly  before  others.  "It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  "  for  me  to 
say  on  what  day,  at  what  hour,  and  how,  my  faith,  which  was  lost 
during  ten  years,  reappeared  in  my  heart  as  an  inextinguishable 
torch.  Theology  teaches  us  that  there  is  a  light  other  than  that 
of  reason,  an  impulsion  other  than  that  of  nature,  and  that  this 
light  and  this  impulsion,  emanating  from  God,  operate  without 
our  knowing  whence  they  come  or  whither  they  go.>  "The  Spirit 
breatheth  where  He  will." 

Another  acknowledgment  which  any  experienced  person  feels, 
but  does  not  like  to  confess  to  an  opponent,  is  this :  "  The 
existence  of  God  has,  indeed,  been  philosophically  demonstrated ; 
but  this  demonstration,  beautiful  as  it  is,  will  never  unite  two 
men  together."  In  these  Thoughts  and  Teachings  Lacordaire 
constantly  places  himself  in  the  position  of  the  unbeliever,  and 
argues  from  that  position,  and  we  may  well  think  he  was  then 
repeating  what  went  on  originally  in  his  own  soul  in  the  days  of 
his  unbelief .  The  chapter  on  "Negation"  must  have  been  one 
of  those  self  revelations.  He  wonders  at  his  own  stupidity  in 
denying  everything  so  freely  without  the  slightest  proof  of  these 
negations;  and,  no  doubt,  in  his  own  mind  he  was  comparing 
himself  to  the  child  when  he  says :  ' '  Should  a  child  rise  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  people,  and  deny  the  existence  of  God,  think  you 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  it  to  him  ?  For  my 
part,  I  think  not.  I  think  that  it  is  for  him  to  prove  that  there  is 
no  God."  In  the  next  chapter  he  ridicules  the  credulity  of 
unbelief,  from  the  fact  that  unbelievers  will  be  ready  to  believe 
anything  which  the  opponents  of  Christianity  put  forward,  no 
matter  how  silly  or  unproved  the  theories  be. 

The  book  is  invaluable  as  an  exemplar  of  true  and  most 
attractive  forms  of  argument,  and  is  enhanced  by  our  knowledge  of 
the  great  holiness  of  its  author.  The  stern  fidelity  to  the  law  of 
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God  and  the  humble  submission  to  His  Divine  will,  the  charac- 
teristics of  Lacordaire's  latter  life,  can  be  read  through  every  page. 
Lacordaire  was  a  great  prophet  raised  up  by  God  for  the  salvation 
of  France.  It  is  a  pity  he  was  not  heeded  more.  How  far  deeper 
France  has  sunk  into  materialism  since.  We  might  fancy  we 
still  hear  its  great  reproach  as  we  have  it  in  this  book,  and  with 
as  much  truth  : — 

"  The  incomprehensible  is  the  soul  of  the  Christian  ;  it  is  his 
light,  his  strength,  his  life,  his  respiration.  You  say  it  is  his 
foolishness.  .  .  .  For  sixty  years  you  have  endeavoured  to  do 
without  this  folly,  and  to  preserve  the  benefits  of  Christianity, 
while  repudiating  its  dogmas  ;  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  you 
have  succeeded." 

THE  LITTLE  .GEAIN  OF  WHEAT,  AND  OTHEE  SUGGESTIONS  OF 
DEVOTION.  Compiled  by  F.  A.  Spencer,  O.P.  Boston: 
Thomas  Noonan  &  Co.  1891. 

THIS  is  a  nice  little  devotional  book  containing  prayers  and 
pious  thoughts  extracted  from  several  valuable  sources.  The 
Little  Grain  of  Wheat,  a  translation  from  the  French,  is  a  series 
of  meditations  likening  the  soul  to  the  grain,  cvJbjecting  it  to  the 
different  influences  of  God's  providence,  represented  by  the  flail, 
the  fan,  the  mill,  &c.  Then  follows  two  other  allegorical  series 
under  the  headings  The  Field,  the  Village  and  the  Castle,  and 
The  Advent  of  the  King.  The  Hour  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
are  well-known  meditations  on  the  humanity  of  our  Lord,  and 
most  suitable  for  a  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Amongst  all 
the  other  collections  of  lovely  aspirations  and  meditations  con- 
tained in  this  book,  it  is  hard  to  pick  and  choose  for  comment. 
Henry  Suso's  Baptism  of  Blood  and  Maxims  of  the  Interior  Life ; 
Jesus'  Psalter  ;  The  Holy  Hour ;  Songs  of  the  Heavenly  Country, 
from  the  Devotions  of  St.  Gertrude  ;  Three  Ways  of  Hearing  Mass, 
from  St.  Leonard  of  Port-Maurice  ;  and  a  beautiful  explanation  of 
the  Eosary  under  the  title  of  The  Crown  of  Hoses,  are  sufficiently 
attractive  to  pious  souls  to  draw  admiration  on  this  compilation 
of  Father  Spencer. 
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